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THE EAJATARANGINI OF KALHANA 


EIGHTH BOOK. 

REVERENCE TO THE REMOVER OF OBSTACLES. 

I. May IVirvati, the wife of the lord of what moves and of what is immovable, 
ward off harm, — she in whose half the adorable one^ who knows the conduct 
observed [by all], took up his residence after leaving outside, 0 wonder, his whole 
retinue, though [otherwise] ever-trusted : the old chamberlains (or snakes), the 
age-worn noble bull, and the hump-backed moon. 

‘2, For some time the new king displayed neither wrath nor kindness, just 
as the ocean before the churning had brought to light neither its poison nor its 
nectar. 

In the beginning his brother and the P^ara host, who both showed 
excessive arrogance, prevented him from asserting himself, as wind and drought 
[prevent] the cloud [from raining]. 

4. As the brother was thoughtless in his actions and overbearing, owing to 
his youth, the little dignity shown by the tender-hearted king was a source of 
trouble. 

r>. For he (Sussala) was ever roaming about with drawn sword, seated 
on an elephant, and plundering the land of all that was of value, just as the sun 
draws up the moisture of the earth. 


1. Tn representing S'iva in his union with 
l^iirvati as Ardhanarikvara, the left lialf, 
whieh corresponds to the godde^ss, is shown 
without the usual emblems and attendants of 
the god, such as the crescent, the snakes, 
etc ; comp, the introductory verses of Books 
i., iii. This the author wishes to explain by 
the care which the god takes to keep away 
from his beloved wife all male beings, even his 
most trusted attendants. Old chamberlains, 


eunuchs and cripples are generally admitted 
into the seraglio. The double meaning of the 
word Imucvkm permits of the snakes being 
rtjpresenttul as S'lva’s chamberlains ; the moon, 
supposed to be hump-backed, figures as the 
cripple. We should get a third pun if we had 
as the designation of S'iva’s bull jaradvr^a^ 
vara instead oi jaradvaraij^a as in the text; 
varsavara means ‘ eunuch.^ It is evident that 
the author intended this double entendre. 


UCCALA 

(A.I>. 1101.11). 


VOL. II. 


B 
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RAJATARANGIljrl. 


[VIII. 6. 


UCOALA 

(A.D. 1101-11). 


6. He said [to the king] : Destroy those Damaras by fire when they are 
collected.” But the king, who was wholly devoted to virtue, did not accept this 
advice. 

7. Bobbers as ministers and feudatories, a brother ready to become a 
pretender, a land without treasure, what difficulty did not beset this king ? 

8. He honoured his brother by having him crowned as a sovereign, and then 
sent him to rule separately the territory dependant on Lohara. 

9. When he proceeded [there], he carried away everything, elephants, arms, 
foot-soldiers, horses, treasure, councillors, and the rest, while his elder brother out 
of tender regard did not object. 

10. As he feared that the soldiers garrisoning the castle [hottahhrtya) would 
resist his entrance, he took with him a son of Utharsa, Pratdpa by name, and 
thus addressed them ; 

11. “I want to make this [prince] king, -acting [myself] as his doorkeeper.” 
The neighbouring chiefs stood humbly before the king, as if they were his own 
servants. 

12. After the road had been blocked during seven days for his followers, the 
singer Km aha got an opportunity and went abroad. 

13. He gave up his life at Varanasi in weariness of the world, [being the only 
one] among Maria's servants who displayed gratitude. 

14. Again, the honest TJccala from kind-heartednoss allowed robbers {dasi/u) 
to rise to high [posts] in remembrance of their [past] services, just as the sandal- 
wood tree allows the snakes [to climb up on it]. 

15. Janakacandra at that time conducted himself with such arrogance that 
the king and the other Damaras seemed to lose all importance. 

16-18. Bhoja, Hurra's son, had from the Queen Vihhavamail, the daugliter 
of King Ahhaya of JJra^d, a male child. As he was born after two or tliree other 
sons had died [in childhood], the Gurus, anxious [to assure him] a long life, had 
given him the ignominious name of Bhiksdcara (‘beggar’). Though this boy of 
two years should have been treated as an enemy, as he continued the enemy’s 


7. By the ‘ robbers ’ {dasyavah) the P&maras 
are meant here and in subsequent passages ; 
comp. e.g. viii. 14, 39, 856,968,1057, 1734, etc., 
and the expression (Idrnarataskardh, v. 4CK). 

11. The want of connection in the narrative 
seems to indicate here a lacuna of the text. 

12. See regarding Kanaka and his probable 
relationship with K., note vii. 1117. 

16-18. Abhaya, king of TJrakdj has been 
mentioned in vii. 586. 

The custom of giving opprobrious names to 
children born after the ueatli of their elder 


P redecessors, is widely spread throughout 
ndia. Tt takes its origin from the supersti- 
tion that a disgusting name will save the 
child from evil influences which otherwise 
seem to threaten it. A full discussion of 
names of tliis kind will be found in Colonel 
Temple’s Proper Karnes of PatydbiSj pp. 22sqq. 
The name Bhikhra, * beggar,’ which is there 
quoted from a list of Bihar names collected 
by !)]•. Crierson, corresponds exactly to our 
Bhik)}dcara. Compare also note vii. 1068 and 
viii. 1086. 
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VIIL 33.] 


stock, yet the king at his (Janakaeandra’s) advice preserved him and entrusted him 
to his own queen, 

19. While he (Janakacandra) was thinking of getting hold of that [boy] and 
himself ruling [in his name], Uccala, who perceived his intentions, showed politic 
shrewdness. 

20-21. Calculating that either the Damaras, unable to submit to the 
ascendancy of an equal, would become his enemies, or that he himself owing to the 
great honour would become honest, he indicated his intention of giving to him 
charge of the ‘Gate.’ Thereupon there arose ill-feeling [against Janakacandra] in 
Bhlmddeva and all the other [Damaras]. 

22. When the jealousy between them and him had risen high their respective 
followers challenged each other to fight for a stake. 

23. The king wished to see them fight each other on the bridge, and ascended 
to the four-pillared pavilion (catuskikd)^ though his councillors tried to hold him 
back. 

24. When, however, the combat in pairs had commenced, the excited Damaras 
on both sides suddenly started a furious fight. 

25. When the fight had begun by the approaches to the bridge, the 
soldiers of Janakacandra poured from the river-bank a shower of arrows towards 
the king. 

26. The arrows hissing in their flight grazed the king’s body and, after 
embedding themselves in the posts, were seen there shaking, as if in fury. 

27. The attendants thereupon dragged the king back forcibly, as it were, by 
his arms, and getting [with him] into the hall bolted its door. 

28. Janakacandra and Bhhnddeva, along with their men, then drew their 
swords in the pavilion to slay each other. 

29. In this tumult Arjuna, Kdlapdsa^s son, a violent follower of Bhlmddeva^ 
struck with his knife the body of Janakacandra. 

30. When the latter saw himself hurt, he kicked in rage the door of the king’s 
apartments, thinking that the king had arranged this treachery. 

31. The door held fast, and when he [then] from fear got into a bathing 
place {sndnad/ronl), Bhirnddeva ran towards him with a drawn dagger to kill him. 

32. Seeing this the accountant of his (Bhimadeva’s) household, who had 
hidden behind a pillar, cut with his sword Janakacandra! a body in two. 

33. The same man, remaining unnoticed after killing him, wounded with his 
sword his younger brothers Gagga and Saiia as they were fleeing. 


23. For catu^kikdf see note vii. 1650 
31. Compare regarding mamdrorfi note 
viii. 606. 


33. Regarding Gayga or Garyacandra^ see 
note vUi. 182. 


UCCALA 
(a.d. 1101-11). 


Murder of Janaka- 
candra, 
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RAJATARANGINl. 


[VIII. 34. 


UCCALA 

(a.d. 1101-11). 


34. The lightning after striking down the tree does not remain [in view] 
for long, nor a man of remarkable deeds after bringing low a very exalted 
enemy. 

35. He (Janakacandra) was thus killed [exactly] three fortnights, not less 
and not more, after the day of Rarsa^s death in that year which contained two 
Bhadrapada months. 

36. Or perhaps he found his end so quickly on account of the enormity 
of his sin in betraying his lord, though he was his benefactor. 

37. As the king, though rejoicing inwardly, affected to feel anger and grief 
Bhimadi va fled, while Gagga trusted him. 

The king sent Gagga to LaJiara to recover from his wound, and 
dismissed also the other Damaras, who were frightened, to their own [respective] 
territories. 

39. After having got his kingdom clear of the robbers (dasyn) by diplomacy 
as well as by open acts of repression. King Uccala gradually gained assiiran(*.e. 

40. As soon as he had secured his position, the ambitious [king] in a 
few days forced the Damaras in Kramardjya to dismiss their mounted and other 
troops. 

41. Then he proceeded to Madavardjya and executed Kfdhja and other 
Damaras who weic fond of rebellions, by having them impaled. 

42. He destroyed also in due course the powerful Illdrdja who had amassed 
land, by surprising him in the City with strong forces. 

43. Whether from the effect of attachment in a previous cixistcnce or from 
deep judgment, the king’s affection for Gagga became as great as [if h(i had been] 
his son. 

44. The king, who cared for his subjects and did not tolerate even a word 
of opposition, showed on no occasion anger when Gagga committed offences. 


35. K. refers hero to the fact that in 
the yt^ar of Hansa’s rluath (Lokakala 4177, 
A.D. 1101-2), the liini-solar calendar had an 
intercalary month which fell into the month 
of Bhadrapada, two months of that name being 
thus counted for that year. The tables given 
by Cunninglmm, Indian JEras, p. 173, and in 
Messrs. Sewell and Dikshit’s Indian Calendar, 
p Hi., actually show Bhadrapada as the 
intercalary month for that year, and thus 
prove K.’s statement to be correct. 

Harsa s death, according to vii. 1717, fell on 
Bhadrapada mdi 5. As K. designates there 
the month simply as Bhadrapada, we may 
assume that tlie day meant was the fifth day 
of the bright half of the proper (nija) Bhadra- 


pada. This half, according to the rule of the 
Suryasiddhanta still observed in Kasinir, 
follows after the intercalated montli, in tliis 
case called dviUyabhddrapaila ((;omp. Ind. 
Bias, p. fU and Ind. VaL, p. 30). The date of 
Janakacandra’s death must accordingly have 
been Kdrttika mdi 5. 

K.’s mention of the intercalary month of 
this year furnishes interesting evidence as to 
the general accuracy of his chronology for tlie 
later reigns. 

88. Emend Laharaih for Loharaik of A, L. 
For the opposite clerical error, comp, note 
V. 01. From vii. 1360, 1373 sqq. ; viii. 437, 
etc., it is evident that Janakacandra and 
Oargacandra wore pamaras of Lahara. 
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45. He remembered like magic spells two useful counsels which the wise 
Bhtmadeva had given him, when asked [for advice] at the commencement of his 
reign. 

46. In accordance with the one he went outside [his inner apartments] 
in the morning and occupied himself in the outer courts, [of the palace] till the 
evening, in order to learn what the people said. 

47. In accordance with the other he, being ever ready for exertion, would, if 
he heard but the [mere] word ‘opponent,* start [at once], even were it midnight, 
and suppress the revolt. 

48. As this [king] possessed great firmness and wisdom among kings, his 
conduct was without stain, not even spoiled by avarice. 

49. Now the guilt arising from the narration of a wicked ruler’s [reign] will 
be cleared ofi* my song by immersion in Uccala's virtuous conduct [which is 
purifying like] Ganga water. 

50. Though his resources (ariga) were incomplete, yet he removed almost 
entirely the dense darkness which impedes the recognition of the right, like another 
Anuru. 

.M. As he had taken a vow that he would commit suicide if any person 
should die by starving himself (prdyopavoia), he caused the judges to be careful. 

52. If this high-minded [king] heard the plaintive cry of a person in distress, 
it caused hin pain, and he would not spare punishment even to himself. 

53. If a lament arose owing to the fault of an official, the angered king would 
make it stop by the lamentations of that [official’s] own relatives. 

54. As the king was ever anxious to help the weak, the citizens were 
everywhere strong and the officials weak. 

55. He used to go about alone on horseback, and whenever he heard the 
people, ignorant that he was the king, remarking upon a fault of his, he would 
quickly abandon it. 

56. In whatever way the king was approached his presence proved fruitful, 
and for applicants he was like a wishing trae. 

57. Showering nectar by friendly words and gifts of kindness and being of 
genial disposition, he could not ao without his attendants even in places of 
relaxation. 

58. Those who worked for him exerted themselves in their respective 
professions, and might even at night be received by him three or four times. 


UCCALA 
(A.D. 1101-11). 

Uocafa*s government. 


46. Compare regarding the term hdhyftli 60. Aniiru (Hhe thighless’), the chario- 
applied to the public portion of the palace, teer of the sun, is compared to the king, 
note iv. 02. because his limbs {ahga) are incomplete. 
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[VIIL 59. 


UCCALA 

(A.D. 1 101-11). 


69. When receiving services, he would at that very time give his reward with 
kindness. For whom was he not like a tree sown by jugglers [which grows and 
bears fruit rapidly] ? 

60. When he heard of any trouble of the inhabitants, he left off his 
other occupations and relieved their distress, just as a father [relieves that] of 
his sons. 

61. By selling his own grain-stores at cheap prices, from tender care for the 
people, he stopped famines at their very rise. 

62. Full of mercy he freed even robbers from the [necessity of] living by 
plunder, and made them lead a blameless life by giving them employ as 
guardians of treasuries. 

63. He was ever considering who might require assistance, and in whose 
territory calamities had to be removed, and through spies he made certain of each 
instance. 

64. The one great virtue of this king, his indifference to wealth, was putting 
forth, as it were, fresh shoots in the [form of the] various [other] virtues which 
accompanied it. 

66. Though he fined those who deserved punishment, for the sake of moral 
order, yet he did not take money from them for fear of being defiled by its touch, 
but made them exculpate themselves by some pious work. 

66. If he had promised to give to an applicant a certain thing singly, he 
kept his word by giving it a thousandfold. 

67. Hence, as one hears supplicants cry, “ Give, give to me,” so this liberal 
king was heard saying, “ Give, give to him.” 

68. No gift of his was seen bestowed without magnanimity, given with delay, 
reduced in amount, given without kindness, or half-embezzled by the officials, 
messengers and others [concerned with it]. 

69. He, unlike a tree [which is merely] painted [and hence gives no fruit], 
gave his rewards at festive occasions [of others], on hearing of their distress, in 
order to gratify them, and in order to help them in their affairs. 

70. On the S'ivaratri and other festivals he flooded his people with presents, 
just as Indra [floods] the earth with rain at the conjunctions of planets. 


61. This passage shows clearly that the 
. land revenue of the Valley was collected in 
Hindu times, as it was until quite recently, 
for the most part in kind. The State sold 
its grain stores to the non-agricultural popu- 
lation of the city and towns at fixed rates, 
and had thus, as in modern times, a pre- 
ponderating influence over the grain prices. 
Under a provident administration the system 


afforded the means of meeting famines arising 
from occasional bad harvests. It is evident 
that the system referred to is far more 
ancient in Kasinir than has been assumed by 
some writers. Compare regarding the condi- 
tions under whi(;h the land revenue in kind has 
been collected in recent times, Lawkemcis, 
Valley, pp. 409 sq. 
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71. Not even King Harm showed such extravagance in offering betel [at Uccala 

assemblies, etc.], and such splendour at festivals as he did. * 

72. Though the regal seat, wL»n he obtained it, was nothing more than a 
clod of earth, yet he displayed excessive liberality such as even Kubera would 
find difficult to practise. 

73. A Kasmtrian as he was, he yet did not waste again and again wealth on 
the soil or on robbers by erecting and pulling down buildings, or purchasing horses. 

74. By employing himself in every direction and throwing his soul [into 
everything], he acquired a full knowledge of affairs and became, as it were, the 
soul of his people. 

75. The Brahmans who suffered from illness received from him food fit for 
a king, and medicine, and those who had no livelihood, the means of subsistence. 

76. At S'raddha sacrifices and when propitiatory rites [had to be performed 
to avert] bad omens [connected] with eclipses, comets and the like, he bestowed 
upon Brahmans thousands of cows, horses, gold and other gifts. 

77. The whole town at Nandiksetra which had been burned during his reign Tompies restored by 
by a sudden conflagration was built anew by him finer than it was before. 

78. This pious [king], with whom the restoration of decayed [buildings] was 
a passion, put in order the famous sites of Cakradhara, YoyeSa^ and Svayambhu, 

79. The illustrious [image of Visnu] Parihdmkesava which King Har§a had 
carried off was put up afresh by the king at Pavihdsapura. 

80. The king, who knew no greed, adorned the [shrine of Visnu] Tribhu- 
vamasvdunn with the previously described parrotdiouse §ukdvaU) which Harsa 
had carried off. 


73. Comp, regarding the character given 
tohorsti-deakTS, vii. 188, 293. 

76. The text has probably a corruption in 
t he form °sambhavai?i (for °mvihhdraih ?) 

77 As viii. J 10 shows, the complex of 
sacred and profane buildings which had 
gath(*red around the ancient temple of SiVa 
hlultesvara at is meant here. Comp, 

ri'garding this sacred site and its ruins, notes 
i 1(»7 , V. 48-59. When I examined these ruins 
in August, 1891, 1 came across unmistakable 
signs of later restoration, executed with 
inferior materials, especially in the first or 
western group of the temples. These repairs 
may well be attributed to Uccala on the 
strength of our passage, no subsequent re- 
ference to a restoration of this kind being 
found in the Raj at. or the later Chronicles. 

78. Regarding the ancient shrine of Vi^nu 
Cakradharuy at the present Teak*dar, see 
note i. 38. 


Yofjem is found as a name of Vispu in the 
Nilnvuftay 1138. No temple dedicated to 
the god under this name is referred to 
elsewhere. But possibly the shrine named in 
our passage is identical with that of Vi^nu 
Yogamyiriy mentioned near the confluence of 
the Vitasta and Sindhu in v. 100. 

Regarding the worship of Agni Svayarhbku, 
* the Self-created Fire,’ at Suyam, comp, note 
i. 34. T have not been able to trace any remains 
of old buildings, either at the sacred spot itself 
or in the nei^bouring village of Nich’hora. 

79. The destruction of the silver image of 
Parihdsakemva by Har^a has been related in 
vii. 1344 sqq. ; comp, also iv. 195 (Note F), 

Our passage must refer to the construction 
of a new statue which could scarcely have 
equalled the old in size and material. 

80. Regarding the mkdvali here men- 
tioned, see V. 31 ; for the TribhuuanaBvdmin 
temple, compare iv. 78, 
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BAJATARASGII?!. 


[vin. 81. 


UCCALA 
(a.I). 1101-11). 


MeaHiiros n gainst 
oflicialb. 


81. He renovated the throne, that emblem of the royal power which Jaydpl^d 
had acquired, and which had been injured by fire at Harm's overthrow. 

82. Jayamatl^ through the king’s fond attachment, secured the rare [privilege 
of] occupying one half of this throne, and did not disgrace the dignity of a queen, 
though she was of common birth. 

8:j. For she distinguished herself by kindness, charm of manners, liberality, 
regard for virtuous people, and wisdom, as well as by other good qualities, such 
as helpfulness for those who were without support and distressed. 

84. Yet women who have secured the attachment of a king, may, though 
charming by their loveliness, bring through their temper ruin over the people, as 
[if they were] demons. 

85-87. King Uccaloj who loved his subjects and who ever kept free from 
greedj had another merit which stood foremost among all his virtues. He ever 
recited to himself the verse : “ Officials in truth are eager to kill, desirous of evil, 
robbers of others’ property, rogues and demons ; he (the king) should protect his 
subjects from them.” Faithfully believing this traditional counsel, he uprooted 
the Kayasthas. 

88. Because, indeed, the officials also are plagues for the people, and not 
only cholera, colic, and exhaustion, rapidly destroying everybody. 

89. The crab kills its father, and the white ant destroys her hiother, but the 
ungrateful Kilyastha when he has become powerful destroys everything. 

90. If ever a man of mark raises up the Kayastha and gives him distinction, 
the rogue, just as [if he were] a Vetala, slays him without scruple. 

91. The official, like a poison-tree, makes, 0 wonder, the ground upon which 
he grows up unapproacliable. 

92. These rogues were everywhere suppressed by the king through degra- 
dation, dismissal from office, and imprisonment. 

93. He turned the Mahattama Sahela and many others out of office, and 
made them wear clothes of hemp in jail. 

94. He made Bhutahhisca, in order to ridicule him, act like a strolling player 
together with his wife, and run about like a Doinba soldier. 


81. According to iv. 471, this throne had 
been brought from Kanyahuhja. 

82. Regarding Jayocmati^s antecedents, see 
vii. 146(M>2. 

86. The verse here quoted is found in 
Manusmrti^ vii. 123, with a somewhat different 
text. The variations are evidently due to 
K. having quoted from memory. For the 
meaningless ^ddy na»ca tdh we have to read, 
in accordance with the original text, ^ddyinah 
sa^kahj as already suggested by Durgapr. 


00. The words in the first half-verse may 
also be taken as referring to a Vetala whom 
a magician {t^phurntd) binds by spells 
{ytwa), and subjects to his will, but who 
ultimately devours his master, as related 
in many an edifying story of the Katha- 
saritsagara, etc. 

93. Comp, regarding bhahgd, and the 
material made of it, note vii. 300. 

94 . Comp. vii. l(>9o sqq. 
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95. Who was not mov^d to laughter by [seeing] him with his long body, with 
his beard bound up, wearing pn extravagant headdress, with a spear in his hand, 
and with his knees and thighs [joined] together? 

96. Another [of the oflScials] who was fond of courtezans, he made dance and 
sing in his presence with [pantomimic] movements of the head, in the company 
of musicians, courtezans, and ])arasites. 

97. Another he had bound naked to a cart, with half his head shaved, and 
the [remaining] hair covered with lumps of vermilion. 

98. The disgraced oflScials became known everywhere by nicknames from 
their [having had to] play on earthen pots and to decorate their heads [in a ludicrous 
fashion]. 

99. Some of those who had been dismissed from oflSce could be seen running 
about night after night begging for anything, and veiling themselves with rags 
which were dripping with dirt, 

100. Others who had grown old in vain, thinking that learning could be 
easily got like the birch bark (bharja), began to study in the house of a teacher, 
as [if they were] children. 

101. Some again as stn'et-beggars would chant hymns loudly and with 
unction, accompanied by their children, and would thus amuse the people in the 
morning. 

102. Some in order to get employment made even their mother, sister, 
daughter, and wife offer their persons to men of noble rank. 

105. Other rogues would worry the astrologers by asking them to examine 
their nativities, dreams, omens, and auspicious marks. 

104. Those who were in prison, appeared to others like goblins with their 
parched faces, with the wild-growing hair of their beards, with their lean bodies, 
and with the chains tinkling on their legs. 

105. When the king had taken away from the oflGcials the marks of their 
arrogance (?) their eyes became capable of recognizing their relatives* 

106. With tears in their eyes they devoted themselves to reciting hymns 
(sin/ra) such as the Stavardjas contained in the Mahdbhdrata^ etc., and to 
mumbling the [spell called] Durgottdrinividyd, 


UCCALA 

(a.d. 1101-11). 


95. The interpretation of sajdnuru is 
doubtful. 

90. For sdinyavdda^y perhaps, sdmyavddP 
has to be corrected. Connect %akir^a with 
Durgftpr. 

98. To make music by boating pots is an 
accomplishment still known to strolling 
players in Kasmir; comp. viii. 891. 


100. Comp, regarding the use of bhurja as 
writing material, note vii. 508. 

105. There is probably a corruption in the 
words ^lihyandke vipa^itCf but no suitable 
emendation suggests itself. 

106. Stavarqja^ * chief hymn,* is the desig- 
nation of panegyrical texts in praise of parti- 
cular deities such as are found in the 
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107. Thus under this king the ever evil-working Kayasthas were seen to 
sink into lasting misfortune. 

108. Because they could not deceive that wise king, as [they had deceived] 
other rulers, by effecting reconciliations with the disaffected, by offering great sums 
and by procuring [rare] dishes, and the like. 

109. The king wisely held these enemies of his subjects under continual con- 
trol by [employing] various honest superintendents. 

110. “ As the town of Bhutesa^ which had been destroyed by a conflagration, 

has quickly recovered its [former] splendour by the power of your order, thus 0 
King Vccala, may you restore to happiness and comfort this, your own City, which 
has been destroyed by the five fires of Kayasthas, [royal] relatives, [obnoxious] 
regulations (? ministers and solemn fasts [prdyopaveSa) ! ” 

111. When the learned S*ivaraiha had recited this verse at the S'ivaratri 
festival, he insisted upon making him chief-superintendent. 

112. Though he (Uccala) was not inured to affairs, yet he made for some time 
the followers of the righteous realize the conditions of the Krta Yuga by his 
virtuous procedure. 

113. Wise men valued highly the quick punishments which this king of 
mighty glory meted out to the cruel Kayasthas. 

114. Because those who know the wise use of punishments, do not 
recommend delay in the punishment of low-bred horses, Kayasthas, persons 
possessed by goblins and of enemies. 

115. For these, if punished late, would certainly from fear of the 
punishment use the interval to bring destruction on their punisher. 

116. The considerate king in no case harmed the sons, wives, friends, and 
relatives of the guilty persons whom he punished. 

117. He punished with severe pains Lostadharn and other intriguers, and 
thus closed even the way for calumny. 

118. Former resolutions are [usually] forgotten by the persons [who formed 
them], when they obtain th6 throne, just as the desires formed in the womb [are 
forgotten] at the time of birth. 

119. Uccala [however] forgot on the throne nothing of what, rightly or 
wrongly, he had thought before obtaining the royal dignity, resembling thus a 
person who knows his former birth. 

Mahabharata, Purftpas and other collections ; helps across clangers,’ is perhaps the name of 
comp, the Bhi^mastavaraja^ Mahdpuru^asta- a Tantnc text, or probably aiu)ther designation 
vardja in the Mahabh., the GaneSastavardja in of the well known Durgamahatmya (see Cat. 
the Bhavi^yapurajja, etc. Vataloy.^ s.v. devimdhdtmya). 

Durgottdrirpmdydf * the knowledge which 117. Compare for Lo^tadhara, vii. 1076. 
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120. If he had before noticed an enemy to be free from treachery or a follower 
to be perfidious, he showed that he had penetrated [them], by acting accordingly. 

' 121 . The paramour will not remember that the faithless wife has betrayed her 
former husband, nor a foolish king now-a-dayvS the perfidy which an unfaithful 
servant has committed against his former lord. 

122. Surely this king who discerned between right and wrong, must have 
obtained from the body of S'esauaga his wisdom along wdth the eartli. 

123. Thus it happened that ii(i was able to remove the doubt in a law-suit 
between a merchant and his customer, wliich had surpassed the comprehension of 
judges and others. ^ 

124. A certain man of means deposited a lakh of money (dinndra) in the 
house of a merchant who disguised his true character under [apparent] friendship, 
with a view to its coming useful in a difficulty. 

125. From time to time he took from the merchant some small sum of money 
{arthamdtrd) to use it for [meeting] expenditure. 

126. When twenty or thirty years had passed, he asked the holder of the 
deposit {nyaaadhdrin) to give him the amount which remained after what he had 
drawn. 

127. The wicked merchant, however, who was anxious to embezzle the 
deposit; deceitfully delayed [payment] under various pretexts. 


123. With the anecdote related here in viii. 
123-158 may be compared the digest given by 
Jolly, Recht u. Sitte, pp. 102 sqq., of the 
Hindu law regarding deposits. The detailed 
references contaiiiea m the Smrtis and other 
legal texts as to the 'means by which the 
peculation of deposits may bo prevented, and 
as to the legal procedure in such suits, show how 
frequent cases similar to that related in our 
text must liavo been at all times. The law 
books clearly indicate two different kinds of 
deposits, open or closed (comp. e.g. Manusmxtiy 
viii. 185). The kings decision, viii. 150-15G, is 
based on the evidence furnished by the new 
coins as to the merchant having treated the 
deposit as an open one. Having used the 
amount deposited for trade purposes, the 
merchant is bound to pay interest for it just 
as if he had taken the money on loan. In the 
same way the depositor is obliged to pay 
interest on the advances he had drawn from 
the merchant. Stratagems like the one 
employed by Uccala, are recommended to 
the judge already by the Smytis in suits of 
this kind where direct proofs are not available. 

124 . The explanations given in Note if, 
iv. 496, regarding the basis of the Kasmir 


currency, will explain the apparent contrast 
between the large figure here mentioned for 
the deposit and the trifling expenses referred 
to in verses 13(> sqq-, which are supposed to 
have exhaustetl it, 

126. Instead of the word attamdtro, A 
(antamdtrd L), which gives no sense and for 
which dttanulfrd had been conjectured in the 
Ed., 1 propose now to read arthamdtrd^ * sum 
of money’; comp. P. s.v. rth and tt are 
very easily confused in S'arada writing. The 
sums thus advanced to the depositor are 
referred toil! V ill. IM as . . . attena, 

* money taken up.’ Diirgapr. has dattamdtrdf 
evidently a correction. 

126. The expression trifhiadviihia must be 
understood as ‘ twenty or thirty/ and not as 
‘ fifty ' (comp. v. 210), because we are informed 
in viii. 153 that the deposit was handed to 
the merchant under King Kala^a. Even 
taking as the extreme time limits Kala^a^s 
nominal coronation in Lokakala 4139, and the 
year of Uccala’s death, Lokakala 4187, the 
interval is less than fifty years. Between the 
accession of Kalasa and Uccala about thirty- 
eight years intervened, and between the dates 
of their death twenty-two years. 


Uccala 
(a.d. lIOl-ll). 


Suit of merchant and 
, .depositor. 
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128. The water which has been carried down to the ocean by the streams is 
received [back] from the clouds ; but a thing deposited in a merchant’s hands is 
never again recovered. 

129. A merchant in a law-suit relating to the embezzlement of a deposit is 
more to be dreaded than a tiger ; because he shows a face smooth as oil, uses his 
voice but very little, and shows a gentle appearance. 

130. A merchant does not to his life’s end abandon his deceit, though in a 
law-suit one might think each moment that he has abandoned it, judging from his 
smiles and protestations of former friendship. 

131. Courtezans, the official (kdyastha)^ the clerk {divira) and the merchant, 
being [all] deceitful by nature, are [in this respect] superior to a poisoned arrow 
that they have been trained under a teacher’s advice. 

132. If a person trusts to a Kirata, because he bears on his forehead a mark of 
sandal-ointment, because he wears white clothes and smells of incense, his ruin 
is not far off. 

133. The merchant who puts drops of sandal-ointment on his forehead, eye- 
holes, ears and heart, takes one’s life in a moment, just as a dangerous scorpion 
would which is marked in six places. 

134. The merchant draws up blood and flesh, just like a gourd, and resembles 
it, being white and black in colour, sweating from the smoke of the fire, having a 
mouth [narrow] like a needle and a very capacious belly. 

133. Then when that [depositor] persisted in his demands, the merchant, 
having exhausted his pretexts, showed him in anger and with a frown the account 
book [and said] : 

136. “ That word sreyanv (‘to profit’ ? ) which was put at the opening [of the 
account], has turned into edretjase (‘to loss’). Six hundred [Dinnaras] have 
been taken by you for tolls in crossing the bridge.” 

137. “A hundred [Dinnaras] was given to the leather-worker for the repair of 
a torn shoe and of a whip. For fifty [your] servant girl took ghee against a 
blister on the foot.” 


134. The gourd (Lagenaria vulgaris Ser.) is 
generally used in Kasnur and the Panjftb as a 
vesicatory. For this purpose a small opening 
is made at one end of the fruit, and the latter 
filled with smoke over a fire. The gourd is 
then appli(3d to the siiflering part of the body, 
where it causes blisters. The moisture winch 
the fire draws out of the gourd is compared to 
the sweat-drops (or tears) which appear on 
the sanctimonious merchant when he attends 
daily to his sacrificial fire. 

Any one who has visited a bazaar in 
Northern India will find it easy to recall to 


his memory figures which might have sat for 
the humorous, if not very complimentary, 
portrait drawn here by the author. 

130. The interpretation of the first half- 
line (yad ddau h'eyasa iti 7iyastam aheya%e 
padam) is very doubtful. In translating as 
above, 1 assume that sreyase and asreyase were 
mercantile terms, corresponding to our 
‘ profit ’ and * loss,’ or credit and clebit. The 
merchant would thus say that the depositor’s 
account had turned, owing to the several 
advances, from a credit acco^it into a debit 
one. 
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138. “ From pity you gave three hundreds to a potter-woman who was crying 
over her broken load of pots. Look again and again, here they are put down on 
the birch-bark.” 

139. ‘‘ For a hundred you have brought from the market mice and fish-juice 
to feed tenderly the kittens of that cat.” 

140. “For seven hundreds were bought butter as an ointment for the feet 
as well as rice-flower, ghee and honey on occasion of the baths of the S'raddha. 
fortiiiglit.” 

141. “Your little boy took honey and ginger when suffering from an attack 
of cough. What can he say whose speech is still a babble ? A hundred is put 
down for this.” 

142. “In order to get rid of an obstinate beggar who tore his testicles and 
was expert, in assaults, you gave him three hundreds.” 

143. “ For the incense [dhujm), the roots of the S'anda plant and the onions 
[presemted] to the Gurus, at an average [estimate] of the whole cost one hundred 
or two must be counted.” 

141. In this fashion that [merchantj totalled up such and other expenses 
which could not be kept in mind, and which were to be deducted [from the deposit], 
and in due course made out an account also for [his] interest. 

145. On his fingers which he moved [continually in calculation], the years, 
months, weeks and lunar days returned again and agaii/ without end, just as [they 
return] in the perpetual circle of existence. 

146. Then after lumping up the original sums taken (mulafjrahana) and the 
interest [due for them], he spoke softly with his lips protruding and his eyes half- 
closed. 

140. or ^S'raddha-fortnight’ is an incense prepared from the roots 

is the designation of the dark half of the month of the plant (.lurinea inaerocephala), 

Asvina, when special sacrifices to the Manes which grows on the Kasniir mountains and is 
nr(» j)re8enbed. For the latter, offerings of largely exported to India. 6" ajida, not found 
the articiles mentioned in the text are obliga- in our dictionaries, is certainly the Skr. name 
tory. Compare regarding the S'raddhapak^a, of the plant known in Kasmir as hand. The 
which is still religiously observed in Katoir latter is found growing wild all over the Valley, 
and popularly known as Kdmbar'pach (Skr. and is valued as a vegetable and for its medi- 
Kamaripaksa), Nilmnata^ 748 sqq. A refer- cal properties. According to Dr. Elinslie's 
ence to special bathing in connection with Kashmiri V'ocahulary^ p. 130, the botanical 
these sacrifices occurs in the Vijnyesvaramdh. ; name of the hand is Cichorium intybus. 
comp, also Padma Pur. i. 20, 79, where the The expression hhattapdda rendered above 
S'raddhapak^a is understood under the term by ‘ Guru,’ has already occurred, vii, 280,asan 
aparapak^a. honorific ilesignation of Tantric teachers. 

142. Certain mendicants established at 146. I understand this and the preceding 

S'rinagar, but recruited from the Panjab and vcirses to mean that the merchant makes out a 
known as Sutrdyihi^ still practise exactions bill not only for the cost of the articles sup- 
by threatening to remove their testicles, in pluul by him from time to time, but also for 
case they are refused alms. tlie interest due on these advances. The 

143. The translation of this verse is doubt- total of these sums, according to his reckoning, 
ful and the text scarcely quite in order. The exceeds the amount of the original deposit. 


UCCALA 
(A.D. 1101.11). 
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UccALA 147. ‘‘Take this thorn [from mv sulel. Take the deposit, but the amount of 

(A.D. 1101-11). „ X 1 • 1 , 1 , 11 • 

this debt {ujjdma(ihana) winch was advanced to you on trust, you should give 

[back] honestly together with its interest.” 

148. That [customer] for a moment thought this speech to be just, and fel’ 
assured. But subsequently he felt mortified when he recognized that [the mer- 
chant’s offer] was like a knife smeared over with honey. 

149. He then sued tliat cruel-hearted and dishonest [merchant], who had 
cunningly embezzled the whole money. But m court he could not get the better 
of him, nor could the judges who considered [the case]. 

Judgment of Uccala. 150. Wlieii then this matter regarding which the judges had not been able to 

arrive at a decision, came before the king, he decided it in the following manner, 
saying to the merchant . 

151. If the deposited money {dmiulra) is to this day still [available], then 
let some small portion of it be produced. Then I shall pronounce judgment.” 

152. Wlien this liad been done, he looked at the money and spoke to the 
ministers : “ Do kings list* [for their money] tlie coin type {tanka) of future kings? ” 

153. “ If not, then how come there to be on money deposited in King KalnSo's 
time, also coin types which show my name ? ” 

154. “ From this [it follows that] the merchant here has used for his purposes 
the deposited lakh, just as also this [customer has used] the goods which he had 
taken from time to time from the merchant.” 

155-156. “ Therefore, if the plaintiff has to pay to this merchant interest on 
what he has taken from him, from that time to the present day, then this 
[merchant] too ought to pay to him interest on the full lakh from the time of its 
being deposited. What need be said of the original amount ? ” 

157. ‘‘ Compassionate persons like myself can settle only this much. But for 


The latter is treated by the merchant as if it 
were a closed one, i.e. not bearing interest. 
Hence it is he who claims to be paid up by his 
customer ; compare the verses following. 

147. This verse receives its proper sense 
if wo read with L vayoj^amadhanam for A 
nayojjasadhanam ; the hitter is unintelligible. 
The word vjjdina 1 takii as the Skr. original 
or representative of the Kasmir uziim^ ‘ debt,’ 
The word is found in the Lohapr. i., in the 
expressions dinndrojjdmacirihd ‘ acknowledg- 
ment of a debt in cash,’ d hdny(yjdmaclrikdy 
‘ acknowledgimuit of a debt in rice,’ bhnndq^- 
a, ‘ acknowledgment of a debt on 
pawn,’ and also in a bond formulary given, 
ib. Kaernendra, ^mnayam. viii. 96, uses in the 
same sense the term vjjdmapattrikd ; comp, 
also ujjd7natan(lula ‘ rice advanced on interest,’ 


ib, ii. 78. T have not been able to trace the word 
vjjdma in any of our dictionaries. 

148. Tlie saying k'^uram kmudropaliptam 
still lives in the Kasmiri proverb mud'^r srdkhy 
‘ a knife with honey.’ Tt is often used of an 
arrangement which seems fair on the first look 
and IS yet unjust. 

162. Regarding tankuy see note vii. 92G. 

166-166. For the general drift of the 
argument see note viii. 123. T am unable to 
construe properly these somewhat involved 
words, unless we read for vanijo 'rthinnft, with 
a slig/d conection, ^rthind. In S'ftrada writing 
the short mark for T is liable to be misread for 
\ (Visarga) at the end of words, if followed by 
a Daiicja. 

167. See vi. 41 for the punishment inflicted 
by Yasaskara in a similar case. 
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such persons [as this merchant] a harsh treatment would be right like that 
[employed] by the illustrious Yasashara^ 

168. “ In a law-suit a merciful o^der is appropriate in the case of a person 
who has been under a mistaken notion. But severity ought to be used against 
him who has employed fraud.” 

169. The king who knew to await the [right] time, showed patience in 
debatable matters which were as difficult to get rid of, as arrow-heads embedded in 
particularly vital parts of the body. 

160 . In this manner, the king who was ever watchful and wise like Manu, 
became famous for the care [which he bestowed] on his subjects, and which 
required no stimulation. 

161. Friendship which ought not look to interested motives ; strength wnich 
ought to be free from arrogance ; a woman’s virtue which ought to be above 
rumour ; propriety in speech which ought to satisfy all ; learning which ought to 
command power ; youth which ought to be free from irresolution ; and royalty 
which should be without Flemish, — [all these] verily are found reversed in this 
last epoch. 

162. Even such a moon among great kings lost his self-control owing to 
jealousy, and caused terror by sinful acts which resembled a fall of meteors. 

163. In his jealousy of noble bearing, valour, intelligence, firmness, and 
youth he destroyed the honour and life of numberless men. 

164. And again [on the other hand] men of high honour, who were angered 
by his harsh speeches, caused humiliation also to the king by their retorts. 

166. For one must know that living men, like sleeping snakes, do not display 
their vigour without their anger having been aroused. 

166. In this manifold creation of beings not one is found, whose body, descent, 
conduct, and the like, is not blemished by faults. 

167. The Creator of the Universe (Brahman) is born from [the lotus] which 
grows in the mud ; his body is covered with a reddish-brown colour ; his dignity 
is destroyed by imperfections [such as are implied] by the loss of his immaculate 
character [consequent] upon the cutting of his head, and by other [defects]. 
Where such serious faults are first [of all] in him who pervades the great spheres, 
who could there boast of faultlessness ? 

168. The king did not reflect upon this and every day discussed openly the 
defects of his servants’ descent, conduct, personal appearance, and the like. 

169. He took an excessive pleasure in fights, and caused numberless men of 
valour to fall in duels by raising mutual enmity between them. 


UCCALA 
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167. The fifth head of Brahman has been burned off by the fire of Slva’a eye. 
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170. On the monthly reception-days, at Indra-festivals and on other occasions 
he presented riches to those soldiers who joined in single combats. 

171. There was not at that time any festival when the ground in the court of 
the palace was not drenched with blood, and lamentation not heard. 

172. Soldiers of noble race who had left their homes, as if in exultation, 
were carried away mutilated from the palace court by their relatives. 

173. When the king saw soldiers killed who had glistening black hair, fine 
beards and splendid apparel, he felt delight instead of pain. 

174. The women, when their husbands returned [alive] after going to the 
royal palace, thought that they had gained a day, but otherwise never felt safe. 

175. Proudly he used to say: '‘Let that be done which I want,” and not 
allowing any contradiction he forced various servants to act as ministers. 

176. Spoiled in his character by spite, he deprived the very persons who had 
been exalted of their offices, and often also put them in disgrace. 

177. The commander-in-chief Banchalca^ when he (Uccala) showed anger at 
his powerful position, fled to Visaldid whore the Kkasas fell upon him and killed 
him. 

178. Itakkaha, whom he had himself raised to the dignity of lord of the 
Gate, he deprived of his office, when he saw his great strength. 

179. The general Manikya on being suddenly dismissed from the charge of 
the ' Gate,’ devoted himself in his affliction to austerities at Vijayaksetra, 

180. Tilaka and other excellent men from Kdkaf< family, who held chief- 
command of the army {kampana) and other high offices, escaped his dis])leasure 
by their pliant nature. 

181. Being pleased by his devoted services, he gave to Bhogasena^ 
though he had no attendants and but mean clothes, the office of chief-justice 
{rdjasthdnddhikara ) . 


170. Compare for the expression mdmrglia- 
dina, vii. 190. 

177. In note i. 317, it has already been 
indicated that Visnlaid must be identified with 
the valleys drain (‘d by the Ihchldri river, a 
tributary of the Cinah. This hill district, situ- 
ated immediately to the S. of the Div^sar and 
^ahabad Parganas, is now called generally 
Ban^hal, after the pass of that name to which 
it forms the approach. The name Vt§aldtd is 
probably preserved in that of the river 
jBichldri (for f > r, comp, notes iii. 11 ; vi. 202 ; 
viii. 250). 

In viii. 684 Visaldid is mentioned as the 
route by which the pretender Bhiksacara 
intends to invade Devasarasa, i.e. I)iv“sar. In 
viii. 1074 wo read of some Kasmir nobles who, 


after being pursued to Vitastatra (below the 
Ban'*hal pass), take refuge with tin* Kliasas in 
Visalata after crossing the mountain range. 
In viii. 1729 Dengapahi, a Khasa cliief, who 
according to viii. 5.')4 resides on the banks of 
the Candiabhaga, is spoken of as threatening 
to advance against Kasmir from Vi.^alata. 
Por other passages, comp. viii. 697, 1131, 
1662. 

Regarding the Khams, see note i. 317. 

180. From viii. b'iS.O it is seen that Kdka 
was the father of ’I'daka ^ Kdka vaiksya^ who 
with his relatives is so fretjuently mentioned 
ill the succeeding narrative. The same 
family may have been meant in vii. 1311. 

181. Compare note vii. COl regarding the 
term rdjasi hdna. 
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182. Even Gaggacandvd, when he had seen his (Bhogasena's) terrible prowess 
in a fight at a festival of Indraihvldasi, had ignomiiiiously fled, though he had strong 
soldiers. 

183. Jladda, Chndda and Vyadda, the sons of a common soldier of tho name 
of Sadda, were also made ministers by that [king]. 

184. Tilaha and Janalca^ the sons of Vijayasimha, escaped from misery by 
serving him, and were received amongst his councillors. 

185. Who could name [all] those, Tama, Aila, Ahhaya, Bdna, and tho rest, 
who held charge of the ‘ Gate ’ q.M other oflSces, and whose fortunes proved as 
transitory as the lightning ? 

186. Two or three old [officers], like Prasartalcalasa, who were amongst them, 
appeared like decayed trees in tho midst of young ones. 

187. Kaiidarpa whom the king had recalled by messengers, did not accept 
office, notwithstanding his requests, as he recognized the king’s intolerant nature. 

188. Under the new king everything in the land was quite new, the conduct 
in the [royal] assembly, discussion, procedure and the rest. 

189. The goddess of fortune, as if she were a courtezan covered with a magic 
powder, subdues even the strong-minded and makes them trespass. 

190. The regal dignity causes [those who own it], just as if they were spirits 
of the dead, to see manifest enemies even in relatives and to lose regard for 
relationship. 

191. [Thus it came about] that King Sufisala, though in possession of all 
that gives happiness, planned a sudden attack on his brother in the hope of 
vni^sting the kingdom [from him]. 

192. Suddenly the elder brother heard that [Sussala], who moved as fost as a 
falcon, had arrived [in Kasmir] and had got beyond the place called T ardhavdrta. 


182. The name of Indradxmdaki is still known 
in Kasmir as the designation of the 12th day 
of the bright half of Bhadrapada, which is the 
day of the pilgrimage to the sacred sites of 
the Varahak^etra. The Nilamata, 792 sq. 
knows a festival on this day, but calls it 
mahddxjddaHi. The ^ Indra festival ^ mentioned 
above viii. 170 was, perhaps, celebrated on this 
day. 

(iaijyacmdra is the same person as Gagga, 
mentioned above, viii. 33, 37, 43, as the 
brother of the Damara Janakacandra. The 
full Skr. form of the name is Gargacandra, 
found viii. 354, 390, 693. Most frequently, 
however, this personage is referred to by the 
abbreviated name Garga, viii. 348, 352, 
424 sqq., etc. 

184. Vijayasiihha is, perhaps, identical 

VOL. II. 


with the person of this name mentioned vii. 
680, 583, 827 sqq. 

TUaka and Janaka are often referred to in 
the subsequent narrative by their full names 
Tilakasimha and Janakasimha : comp. viii. 578, 
692, 632, 791, etc. 

186. For Pramstaknlnm, see vii. 572. 

187. Regarding Kandarpds exile, see 
vii. 1000 sqq. 

192. In Note E on Lohara (iv. 177), § 7, it 
has been shown that this invasion of Sussala 
was made in all probability by the Tos"maidan 
route. Vardhavdrta might therefore be 
placed at or near the present village of 
Vardh^gdm, situated in the Biru Pargaiia 
74° 39' long. 33° 58' lat., and about three 
miles to the E. of Drang. (The place is 
marked on the niap as Waragam,) 
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193. He (Uccala) thereupon set out with rapidity and attacking him with a 
strong force, before he had secured a firm position, inflicted a defeat upon him. 

194. The means [at his disposal] could be judged from the various stores and 
masses of betel left at the place from which he had fled. 

lOfj. On the following day, before the king had started to return after accom- 
plishing this deed, he heard that [Sussala], whose valour was formidable, had 
returned. 

196. Thereupon (raggacandra started by his order with a strong force and 
routed the troops of King Sussala. 

197. Numerous soldiers of SussaJa who could not stand the brunt of the 
battle, found relief from their fatigues on tlui garden-like cars of the celestial 
maids (Apsaras). 

l!)8. The two Kajapiitras Sahadn'a and Yudhisfhira there paid back in 
battle with their lives the debt [they owed] for their lord^s favour. 

199. Gagga captured excellent horses which had run away from Siissalas 
Jinny, such as excited the wonder even of the king, though ho owned many 
horses. 

200. When the king heard that he (Sussala) was encam])ed on the route of 
Sfdynjmra and on the way towards Kramardjyay he quickly followed him. 

201. Closely pursued by his eld(T brotlier he (Sussala) proceeded with a 
small numb(5r of followers to the l)arad> land. 

202. The king executed the l)amara Losfaka, a native of Selyajmray who 
Inid opened the wjiy for him, and then proceeded to the City. 

203. Though guilty of hostile acts, yet from tender regard for his brother he 
made no effort during the latter’s absence to seize tlie Lohara mountains. 

204-205. The illustrious King Sussala had married the spotless Meghataan- 
jarij the daughter of King Vijayapdla. [Slie was] tlie daughter’s daughter of 
Kalha, lord of Kdlinjara, who being himself without a son had brought her up, 
when she had lost her father, with tender love in place of a son and in his own 
palace. 

206. On account of the greatness of this [king’s] power the disaffected and 
enemies had not the strength to harm even a child at Lohara. 


195. Tlie text in the first half of this verso 
is scarcely correct. 

200. For Selyapvra, the modern H'lVpur, 
situatiMl on the route from the Tos'hnaidan to 
S'rinagar, see note vii. 494. 

204-5 . Regarding KdUfi jara (here wrongly 
written Kdlmdara) and its rulers, see note 
vii. 1256, 


206. The text of this verse permits of 
difrerent interpretations. It seems to me 
to contain a reference to the autliority of 
Kalhdj who protected Sussala's dominion. 
Witliont such a reference, the mention of 
the latter’s marriage with Kalha’s grand- 
daughter in the preceding verses would be 
meaningless. 
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207. Bravo King too, left [the Darad land] by routes hard to pass, 

and after many months reached his own territory by a difficult mountain-track, 

208. After this danger had been averted, other apparent troubles too passed 
away from the resolute King Uccaln as [soon as] they arose. 

209. Bhlmadf ra having got hold of Bhoja, a son of King Kalasa, called to 
his assistance J ^Kjaddala, king of the Darads. 

210. Salha^ the son of one of King TTarsn^s concubines, and SaTtjapdlay the 
brother of Darsauapcda^ were his supporters. 

211. Thereupon the shrewd king caused by diplomatic means the lord of the 
Da rads to refrain from aggression; ho turned back and 'proceeded to his own 
country. 

212. SaUia followed him ; Bhoja went secretly to liis own land, and 
SaTiJnpdIa took service with King Snssaln. 

21.1. In a short time Bh<fja was betrayed by his own servant, who had taken 
a bribe, and executed by the king like a robber. 

214-. Fifthnl'a, too, J)erc^vara's son, who aspired to the crown, had to flee into 
distant lands when the king supported by the Daniaras went fortli [to meet him]. 

21i“» Foolish persons who rely on notoriety, and move about everywhere with- 
out r(^fliietion just like animals deserve to bo laughed at. 

21(j-217. A certain bazaar-cook who was a clever intriguer, passed himself 
(;ff abroad as a son of Mrdla, Rdmala by name, and was made much of with grants 
presents, honours and the like, by neighbouring chiefs who were eager to cause 
disturl)an(‘e, and were deceived [by him]. 

218. In the summer when the heat troubled him he came alone to Kasmlr^ 
and on being recognized had his nose cut ofl* by the king’s servants. 

219. This very person was then seen again to the ])eoplc’s amusement 
running about in the royal camp, engaged, as befitted [a person of] his caste, in 
Sidling articles of food, etc. 

220. In vain do people use cunning and deceptions to raise their position ; 
tlui will of fate cannot be altered. 

221. Man’s effort resembles a fire in the grass, which by the wind of fate is 
mudo to flame up in one place even when subdued, and to go out in another even if 
kindled. 

222. Man cannot get away by running from his fixed destiny, as [little as] the 
bird [by flying] from the fire bound to its tail. 

22;i. The life of a person, whose breath is destined [to last] until he has 


UCCAT.-^ 
(a.o. IIOMI) 


lliso of ofhor pre- 
tcndorw. 


207. For a route possibly taken by Sussala, 209. Regarding comp, viii. 21 

comp note viii. 2704 sqq. 210. Regarding see vii. 12r>;j. 
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enjoyed what ho is to enjoy, cannot bo destroyed by adversaries, neither by the 
employment of continuous fire, poison, the sword and arrows, nor by a violent 
throw over a precipice, nor by sorcery. 

224. By the king’s order Bhik^dcara, being condemned to die, was taken at 
night by the executioners from Jayamati's apartments to the place of execution. 

22ri-227. Bound to a stone he was thrown into the Vitastd ; the winds drove 
him immediately to tluj river-bank where a compassionate Brahman found him witli 
his breast still palpitating. After some time he recovered consciousness and was 
given [by that Brahman] to Ammati, who being a relative, was called by the 8' did 
princesses out of respect by the name of Diddd. This clever woman took the boy 
secretly abroad, and he grew up in the DpJdian, 

228. Naravarman, the ruler of Mdlava, kept that [boy] who was aware of 
his story, like a son, and had him trained in arms and taught sciences. 

229. Others have said that Jayamad herself had preserved him by having 
another child of the same age killed in his place. 

230. When the king heard this account from an envoy who had returned from 
abroad, ho ceased thereafter to show affection for this [queen]. 

231. He prudently did not openly betray this [fact], and made a treaty with 
the princes whose [lands] lay on the route, to prevent his (Bhiksacara’s) entry (into 
Kasmlr], 

232. A foolish person by showing openly suspicion as to his wife’s [faithful- 
ness], and by displaying apprehension of an enemy, himself invites others [to 
injure him]. 

233. Others have related that Diddd, when Bhilcsdcara had been killed, 
had taken some child which resembled him, and had passed it ofi* under 
his name. 

234. Whether this be true or false, he (Bhiksacara) obtained thus such 
importance that even fate could not reduce him to insignificance. 

23.5. The wonderful diversity of [the results of] former actions produces 
astonishing phenomena, such as are unknown to dreams, magic or imagination. 

23G. This prince grew up secretly for the ruin of the piiople, as the fire 
[rises] in a thicket to burn down towns, villages and other [habitations]. 


225-227. Comp, regarding Ammati, viii. 
r)41 , ^52. It is still eiistoinary in Katoir Brah- 
man families to call the eldest woman of the 
household by the honorific name of Didd 
(Didda), given in recollection of the great 
queen. Ine ‘ princesses ’ are Hanna’s 
queens; comp. vii. 1470, L550, etc. 

228. The Naravarman here referred to is 
mentione<l in the genealogical lists of the 


later Paramfira rulers of Mfilava as contained 
in their copper-plate grants ; see Prof. 
Ktelhohn’s paper, hid. Ant,, xix. 346 sq. 
Prom the Nagpur stone inscription published 
by Prof. Kielhoen, Epigr, Ind., ii. 180 sqq., 
it appears that Naravarman was on the throne 
in the Vikrama year 1161, i.e. a.d. 1104-5, 
having succeeded his brother Laki^madeva, son 
of Udayaditya. 
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237. Close to the poison-tree grows the plant Prativisa (‘ antidote ’), and at 
the time when the pure waters are spoilt by the rainy season, the rise of Agastya 
(Canopus) makes itself felt. The far- 'lighted Creator sees indeed the dangers 
which threaten to destroy creation when they [first] arise, ainj arranges to 
counteract them. 

238. Thus at that very time there was born to King Sussala a son who was 
capable of upholding the world which was sinking in misfortunes. 

239. Appropriately tlie king gave to this son the name of Jajfasimha 
(‘lion of victory’), since from the time of this son’s birth he was everywhere 
victorious. 

240. Just as Sarvddhasiddha, tlie name )f Buddha, is appropriate [in its 
literal meaning] on account of his possessing supernatural powers in all matters 
(sarvarthasiddhi) [and yet in conventional use applies only to Buddha], so also his 
name Jayafiimha while [in its literal meaning] appropriate, yet has not ceased to 
have a conventional use (rudhi) [restricted to this particular king]. 

241. When King Uccala saw the mark which showed itself on the safFron- 
[coloured] foot of this [son], he gave up his anger against his brother. 

242. This mark on the boy’s foot removed the enmity between his father and 
uncle, and gave peace to both kingdoms, 

243. King Uccala thereupon to increase the merits of his father, who had Uccah^s piouB founda- 
gone to heaven, built a Math a uiiuer his name on the site of the paternal [house]. 

244. The liberal king gave away at the great festival [when that Matha was 
consecrated,] cows, land, gold and clothes, and was like a wondrous wishing-tree for 
all supplicants. 

245. Even great kings were astonished in distant lands by the presents of 
gr^at value sent to them by that [ruler] whose wealth deserved to be praised. 

246. Also Queen Jayamati built a Vihara with a Matha in ordei- to put to 
a noble use the riches which she had gained by her husband’s favour. 

247. Owing to certain demerits of the king from a former [birth], this Matha 
lost its desired designation [and became known] by the name of Navamaiha 
( ‘ the new Matha ’ ). 


Uccala 
(A. i). IIOMI). 


jbu'th of Jayasi'Mia 
(A.I). 1105-6). 


237. See regarding the star of Afja^tya, 
note ii. 140. 

238. From K.’s statement, viii. 3404, it 
must be concluded that Jayasimha’s birth fell 
in the Ijaiikika year 4181, or a.d. 1105-6. 

240. K. wants to say that the name 
Jayasimha^ as that of Sarvdrthasiddhay 

has both an etymological and conventional 
meaning, equally applicable to the king. Such 
words are designated as yoyaru^ha. 


241. Reddish colour of tlio foot is an 
auspicious sign ; comp. BrliaUanthiid. Ixviii. 
87, 97. 

244. No reference is made subsequently to 
a Mallamatha. 

247. The Navnmatha is mentioned subse- 
quently viii. 374, 1052, 2309. It seems from 
K.’s words that Jayamati intended it to be 
called after her husband. For a suggestion 
as to its site, see note viii. 1052. 
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2iS. Also the Viliara which he built in honour of his sister iSuIld on the site 
of the other paternal [house], did not acquire proper renown. 

240. Indeed, as he did not think of death which was hanging over his 
licad, endownients hud not been settled on his foundations [wluui he died]. 

2r>0. Once this king, while stopping in KraviardjyUj proceeded to the hill- 
village of VarhiiUicahyn to see the Svnyttmhltti fire. 

251. As he was marching by way of the village of KamltaUh^ara, there ^ame 
suddenly armed Candalas, robbers of that locality, and surrounded him. 

252. They wished to strike him down quickly, as he had only a very small 
force with him, yet his ... . courage arrested their weapons, and they did not 
strike. 

253. The path being blocked, he passed one night in the deep mountain- 
gorge moving about with a few followers. 

254. At that time there spread everywhere in the camps the evil rumour, 
difficult to stop and causing commotion, that the king was no more. 

255. This bad report which was a small afiair when it started from tlu^ camp, 
became important in the City, like the wind from a hill-gorge when it reaches the 
forest. 


248. Tlic Sitlldvihdva was completed by 
Jiiyasiniha, see vm. 33 IH. Comp, for Malhis 
second residence on the right bank of the 
river, vii. 1491. 

250-251. The localities connected with 
this adventure of Uccala can be tixed without 
ditlieiilty. The still existing Tiitha of Agiii 
Svayamhhu^ now known as Siiyani, has In'cn dis- 
cussed in note i ,‘i4 Ahout a mile to the S. of 
this site lies the hamlet (»f 'ijak^U^adar (mm ked 
‘ Sheikhwaddti ’ on the map), which, 1 think, 
eiiii safely he identitied with Varhaiavahra. 

Tlie modern name is the exact iihoiietic 
derivative of a foim * ('akra- Vcuhaia, m which 
the two woicls of the cumpoimd nanuj have 
been transposed. Ks. ‘wheel,’ is the 

representative of Skr. vakm. For Vatlar< 
J'fir/tnfa, it should he noted that in nistio 
Ks r at till) end or ni the middle of woids is 
.dniost invariably pionouiiced as f/, and that 
hnul ( IS legulaily changed into r; comp. 
Km^flun (it(i> K(f,s("rar, (fhotaka > f/ur% ‘ horse,' 
etc. Alternative forms of village names in 
which tlie words composing them can be 
liaiisj)oseil,are not uiikiiowiiin Kasinir. Tims, 
ti.g. a village of the Phak Pargana is known 
both as l)(lril-iSdd"270r and ^dfi" 2 ^ 0 r-J)(lrdf and 
another in the Viilar Pargana, both as Kai- 
Vhachkvih and Chachkdth~Kai. 

4'he name Kamba/esvara can be recognized 
w'illioiit ditliculty in tlie present Rnnnbhary 


the nani(» of a vill.’igo situated at the foot of 
a hav hill r.inge in the Macih'jidr Pargana, 
about 74"' bV Jong. 31'^ 2b' hit. (marked 
Kromhhur on ina])) For tlu' jilionetic ndation 
latween Ks. -hai' < Skr. -c].sc«ra, comp, tlie 
lemaiks made in note v. 4(> on Tri 2 >har< 
'fiiptfrekom a and othm* Ks. local names de- 
Tivetl frt>m Skr. names ending in -ikrara. 

Past this range of lir-covered hills loads 
tlie route from tlie northern paits of Kraina- 
r.ijya towards Srtnfambhft. Jseai the village 
of Darlr'lflitt it onteiH the valUy of the stream 
shown as VanjtiH' on the map, and hence 
follow's it to tlie W. This valley contracts 
above the village of lldjpdr into a narrow 
woodtid gorge This for a distance of about 
one mile w^mld oiler excellent opportunities 
foi a sudden attack, such as that described in 
the ti‘xt. The ])ath runs along the bottom of 
tlui gorg(‘ and fol low's the tortuous course of 
the stieaiii between steep clifl's. A visit I paid 
to this neighbourhood in September, 1892, 
showed me that this path could easily be 
blocked by a small number. Higher up 
near Svayaiiibhu itself the country is com- 
paratively open and formed by a series of 
grassy spurs with broad shallow valleys 
betw'oen them. 

252. The reading of A udrojova^iamhhaP 
is certainly corrupt in its first part, and satis- 
fucUu'y emendation difficult. 
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256. Prefect of the City was at that time Chudfh^ a descandant of the soldier 
Kdmadeva and brother of Ifadda and the rest. 

257. After allaying the agitatio^^^ in the City, he went with his brothers 
into the arnionry in the palace and held council as to the further course of 
action. 

258. While they were considering whom they should make king, there 
addressed them cl so the Kayastha Sadda, who was an intriguer among the 
householders. 

259. “ Having got hold of the kingdom thus without rivals, you should 
yourself rule it, since the number of your friends, relatives and servants makes 
you invincible.” 

260. Whciii he had thus spoken to them, these villains felt the desire to 
become rulers, and were quickly preparing to seat themselves on the throne. 

261. The report that they were of the race of the illustrious King Yasaskara 
put into all of their family the aspiration to the throne. 

262. Dishonest as their course of life was, this deep-rooted ambition turned 
by the sayings of wic-ked friends into disaffection. 

26:;. I low should not this wicked procedure have recommended itself to 
Sadda, [considering] that the wretch was born in the family of the load-carrier 
Laval a ? 

261. Though he was only the son of a small official called Ksemadeva, yet he 
had a ferocious character, as befittcjd a person given to desperate actions. 

2o5. When he had stolen a golden pitcher from the royal palace he was 
suspected owing to [certain] indications, but yet not recognized [as the thief] on 
account of [his] cunning. 

266. Carrying a dagger, bareheaded and insulting everybody with liis laughs, 
1)0 [behaved himself] like a Rajaputra, and thought the three worlds a very small 
thing [compared with himself]. 

267. While he was swinging his fingers to and fro he was [ever] occupied by 
a thouglit of the throne, which was seen to bear an evil fruit. 

268. They (Chudda, etc.) were eager to grasp the royal power both owing to 
his advice and by their own desire, but when tliey heard that the king was alive 
they lost their hopes. 

269. From that time onwards that ambition was ever [present] in their mind. 

256. Comp, above viii. 183. Regarding ATtwia- 263. Regarding Lavnfa, see v. 177. 

deva, tlje grandfather of Yasaskara, see v. 469. 266. Conipare vii. 922, whore the going 

261. Chudda and his brothers, as descen- harelioatled is l oforred to as the former habit 
dants of Kamadeva^ Ya^askara’s grandfather, of Kasmirians, 
could claim relationship with a former dynasty. 


UCCALA 

(a.d. liai-ll). 
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UccALA Without ropenlvl displaying itself it seemed neither to close the eyes nor to 
(A.D. 1101 - 11 ). , i t JJ t J 

sleep. 

270. Then in the course of time the king, whose attachment did not last long, 
reduced them to an inferior position, and removed them from [their posts in] the 
royal court (? rdjasthdua), 

271. The king who by nature used at all times harsh words against everyone, 
said to them too, in the meantime, things which cut to the quick. 

272. They had lost their father in the time of King Harsa, and were then 
living in the house of their widowed mother who was [yet] young and hot-blooded. 

273. At that time they had killed a soldier called Mayydmattaha^ who was 
their neighbour and intimate friend, because they suspected him of being the 
paramour of their mother. 

274. The king asked himself why they had not punished her too, as she had 
been unchaste, and angerly ordered their mother’s nose to be cut off. 

276. This story the king mentioned in their presence, and used to inquire 
after them with the words : “ Where are the sons of the woman with the cut 
nose ? ” 

276. The king who was like death to the Kayasthas, had removed Sad (fa too 
from his official position after having [previously] employed him as the superin- 
tendent of the * Chief Treasury ’ (brhadyavja) and other [treasuries]. 

277. His (Sadda’s) own accountant whom he had violently maltreated, then 
denounced him to the king as having embezzled revenue of the treasury. 

Conspiracy against 278. When the king thereupon in indignation took [from him] the post of 

pravcmhhdgiha (cashier ?), this ferocious man urged Itad(fa, Chvfjda, and the rest 
to [follow up] their former plan. 

279. They then decided to kill the king, and waiting for an opportunity put 
themselves into communication with other evil-minded persons, llamsaratha, and 
the like. 

280. Those who wished to take the king’s life met and took an oath by 
sacred libation {pUakosa), but for four or five years they never found an 
opportunity. 

281. It is curious and due to the people’s sins that this secret design was not 

270. This reference to the rdjaf^tJmia is lation ; compares also viii. 676, wliore an 
curious. Neither of Chu(}<}a nor of any of his accounts-oflico (mla) is designated as a 
brothers has it been previously stated that ‘ Rajasthaiia.’ 

they held the high post of Raj asthaiiiy a, which 278. The exact character of the post of 

is last mentioned in viii. 181 as filled by praveMhdyika is uncertain. It might have 
Bhogasena. It is therefore probable that been a subordinate official of the treasury who 
the word has not to be taken here in the received the actual tax-payments {praoesa)^ 
technical meaning explained in note vii. 601, corresponding to the modern Kfigzdnchi 
but in the wider sense indicated by the trans- {Petivol in Kasmir). 
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betrayed, though it was planned for a long time and by many persons who were 
much divided [amongst themselves]. 

282. They told each one : “ It is to you that the king ever uses words which 
cut to the quick,” and thus fomented disaffection towards the ruler. 

283. The conspirators protecting their breasts, sides and back with hidden 
armour, continually followed the king. 

284-285. The king, who before had been unable to support separation from 
Jayamafi, and who though [king] would do anything to please her, just as 
[if he were] an ordinary lover, now showed for two years a permanent dislike for 
her [which was due] to a change in his character foreboding his end. 

286. Some attributed this to her having protected Bhiksdcara, others 
again to tlie inconstancy of love passions which resembles that of the 
lightning. 

287. Then Bijjaldy the daughter of the lord of Vartula, whom the king had 
married, gained his affections. 

288 . King Samyrdmapala died at tliat time, and his son, ^'(nnapdla by name, 
ascended the paternal throne. 

289. When the king heard that intriguers had crowned him after having, 
from hatred, imprisoned his elder brother, who was lit for the throne, he became 
enraged against Jldjcqmrl, 

290. He gave the hand of his daughter, who was a surety of lasting good 

fortune 

291. This great feast was the last celebrated with splendour and great 
expense by that love^ of all his subjects, wliu was a magical thought-gem 
to suj)plicaiits. 

292. When his son-in-law had departed, the king turned out of employ (?) all 
the Tantriiifi for some slight displeasure, but let the conspirators go free. 

293. Bhoija^ena, too, whom the king at that time removed in anger from the 
charge of the ‘ Gate/ became his enemy. 


UCCALA 
(A.D. 1101 - 11 ). 


287. I am unable to identify the territory 
of Vartula of wlioso king Sahajapj'ila is iiaiuucl, 
viii. 539. The only other mention of it t can 
trace is in Vikram. xviii. 38, where ‘ a lord of 
Uhctrtula ’ is mentioned among the hill chiefs 
defeated by King Anantadeva. As H and ^ 
are easily confused in S'arada writing (which 
also Bilhana used), it is scarcely doubtful that 
both names refer to the same tract. Can 
Vartula be the hill-district of Batal shown on 
the map as situated on the N. bank of the 
Cinab and to the S.W. of Bau‘'hal or 
Vi^alata F 


288. For Samgrdmapdla of Rajapuri, see 
vii. 533. 

290. The text has here a lacuna which 
extends piobably over more than one half- 
verse. It appears that K. referred in the 
missing text to the marriage of Uccala^s 
daughter tSauhhdyyalchhd to Somapdla. This 
daughter is subsequently mentioned viii. 
1404 sq. 

292. The meaning of this verse is doub1>- 
ful. Instead of A nirorttlh^ corrected in the 
Ed. into nirvi'tthi^ L has nivt'ttih, which, how- 
ever, is also not clear. 
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294. Now this man of valour had previously, while in office, after suppressing 
all pamaras, set out towards Lohara to vanquish King Htissala, 

2iH), The king, whose hostility [against his brother] was mix(3d with 
tenderness, had ordered him back, whereupon he (Bhogasena) had spoken in a 
d(^rogatory way of the king ; on hearing this the latter felt anger. 

2P6. The king having insulted this brave man who was his best friend, 
Chiiffdaj and the others then took him into the secret. 

297. The king [as if he were] anxious to gain Yama’s land (i.e. death) did 
not exile those who had been insulted, who were full of aspirations, who had 
formed a league and had lost their subsistence. 

298. The crooked-minded Sadda nqiroached them for having trusted them- 
selves to Bhoffasoui, because he judged from the latter’s bravery that his character 
was straightforward. 

299. And he said : The king must be killed to-day, even if it costs 
our lives. Otherwise Bhofjaseua with his shallow mind will betray [the 
conspiracy].” 

:3o(). aSV/(/(/o/,s* words wc‘re not untrue, because r>hoija>ien.a^ anxious to disclose 

[the conspiracy], told the king that he wished to say something in sticrct. 

The king replied : What are you going to tedl ? I shall not give you 
[bade] the charge of the ‘Gate.’” By this insult he led him to join the conspirators. 

002 . He who abandons himself to fate, hates those who stir him up, just 
like a person who forgeds himself in deep sleep on a day at the end of the hot 
season. 

iJOIh The Tajifrlus wlio came on guard in their own turn, proceeded then to 
the palace together with their armed companions who were ready. 

;504. They let certain Candalas come into th(‘ hall who had been given a sign, 
and told them : “ Strike at him at whom we strike to-night.” 

oO.O. When the king had taken his meal they, standing in tlie outer hall, 
turned out the servants by saying that the king was in an angry mood. 

;’)0G. The king was preparing to go to lUfjaUt^ a}>artments, and dulled by 
amorous sensations came out from the inner hall, with lamps lit to guide him. 

307. When he liad got into the central hall with a few followers, Haddn 
blocked the hall he had left, and held back the other people [from following 
him]. 

308. When the opposite door had also been blocked by others, all the 
conspirators rose up and surrounded the king. 


296. The text of the first half-verse the verse is evidently the one indicated 

is defective, l)ut the general purport of ftbove. 
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309. While one [of them] stopped him by kneeling down before him, pretending 
to address a communication [to him], the Brahman Teja, the son of Dinna, laid hold 
of his hair and struck him with a dagger. 

310. The many daggers which then penetrated into his limbs, yellow-coloured 
by his golden ornaments, appeared like great snakes [moving] into the cliffs of 
Mount Sumeru. 

311. Crying “ Treason, treason,” he freed his hair which they had seized, 
and tore off with his teeth the leather-string which held back the hilt of his toy- 
dagger. 

312. Because the attendant who carried his Katar Qmffdraka), Sujandkara 
by name, had fled from his side when the assailants were striking at him. 

313. He (Uccala) then drew out that small knife, fit for a boy. With 
difficulty it came out from the sheath, secured as it was at the hilt. 

314. While his entrails were protruding, he then bound up his braided hair 
which the assailants had let go, holding [meanwhile] the dagger between his 
knees. 

315. With a roar he struck Teja^ and showed even such strength that the 
latter fell to the ground, as if struck in all vulnerable places [at once]. 

316. Then he struck liadda, who was attacking him from behind, and with a 
lion-like roar turned round and tore open Vyadda. 

317. He cut down also another armed man, who though wearing armour, soon 
breathed his last, writhing in [agony]. 

318. Having got an opportunity he was running to get out, but the hall 
door was kept closed by the guards who did not know it was the king. 

319. As he was going towards the other door, Ohudda stej)ped in his way and 
saying : ‘‘ Where are you going ? ” struck at him with his sword. 

320 . Then he saw Bhoyasena, who was standing at the end of the doorway 
with his face turned away, and was making a drawing on the wall with a wooden 
paint brush. 

321. The king as he ran past, said : “ Bhogasena, why do you look on?” In 
his shame he replied something indistinct, 

322. Ixayijdvatta^ a lamp-bearer, who was unarmed, had taken up the fight 
with a brass lamp, and fell under their strokes. 

323. Somapdla, a Rajaputra from Campd, did not fall into disgrace when 
after slaying his assailants he succumbed to their strokes. 


312. The Katar is a large double-edged 
dagger fitted with a peculiar hilt. It was 
mu<m used once in Northern India ; for repre- 


sentations see o.g. Egebton, Handbook of 
Indian ArmSf p.l02, fig. 340. 


Uccala 
(a.d. 1101-11). 
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UccALA 324. Ajjahay the grandson of the illustrious S^urapdla and a son of Rdjakay 

ran away like a dog, hiding his dagger just as [if it were his] tail. 

325. Then as the king in his flight was endeavouring to scale the railing, 
the Candalas cut his knees, and he fell to the ground. 

326. A faithful Kayastha, SWngdra by name, threw his own body over him, 
but was removed by the enemies after their strokes had lacerated his body. 

327. As the king endeavoured to rise again, all his assailants let fall upon 
him their numerous weapons, which seemed lik^ a garland of dark-blue lotuses 
[bestowed upon him] by Kali [as a mark] of her choice. 

328. The depraved Sadda himself cut his throat, saying : “ This rogue may 
perhaps simulate death though yet not dead.” 

329. He also cut ofif his fingers, and drew off the jewelled rings, exclaiming : 
“ It is I who was turned out of oflSce [by him] ” 

330. The long-armed [king] was seen on the ground as if asleep^ with his 
face covered by the locks from which the garlands had fallen, and with one foot yet 
shod. 

331. The want of pity which this mighty [king] had shown towards people 
was to some extent atoned for by the great heroism [he displayed] at his end. 

332. A servant, S'urata by name, who had gone out and was loudly bewail- 
ing the treachery, was cut down by the enraged Bhogasma. 

333. The king who had started for the apartments of his beloved wife, 
seemed by a mistake in the direction to have taken his way to the residence 
of Kali. 

334. Kings who in their kingdom go eagerly after enjoyments, and please 
their mind with a multitude of various dresses, resemble bees which in the 
garden seek eagerly the stamina [of the flowers] and please themselves with a 
multitude of various blossoms. Alas, they [both] somehow disappear as soon as 
they are seen ; those [kings] are thrown down by their destiny set in motion by 
fate, and these [bees] by the creeper [set in motion] by the wind. 

335. The lord of Lanka (Eavaria) who had vanquished the three worlds, was 
defeated by animals, and the Kuru lord, the foremost of numberless kings, received 
on his head a kick from a foot. Thus every [great person finds] in the end 
humiliating defeat, just as [if he were] of the ordinary kind. Who then would 
keep up his pride and think : “ I am great ” ? 

336. The king whom his enemies had abandoned, when he was dead, 
was carried naked like a pauper by his parasol-holders to be cremated. 


336. R&vaua’s defeat by Hanumat’s Duryodhana, who was kicked on the head by 
monkeys is alluded to. * The Kuru lord ^ is Bhima at the end of their combat. 
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337-338. One attached [the king’s] arms to his neck, the other took the feet 
under his arms. Thus they dragged the king whose neck hung down, whose hair 
was waving, whose body was drencheJ. with blood, and whose wounds emitted a 
faint whistling sound, out of the palace, and carried him naked like a pauper to 
the burning-ground. 

339. Frightened, they cremated him at once on the ground of the island which 
is at the confluence of the Makdsdrit and Vitmtd. 

340. Nobody looked on when. he was slain nor when he was burned. Quickly 
he disappeared from sight, as if he had flown away. 

341. He had passed his forty-first year when he lost his life in the year [of 
the Laukika era four thousand one hundred] eighty-seven (a.d. 1111) on the sixth 
day of the bright half of Pausa. 

342. Then Badda blood-stained [as he was], with sword and armour, placed 
himself on the throne, [where he appeared] like a Vetala on a stone of the burning- 
ground. 

t 343 

344. After he (Kadda) had descended from the throne to fight, his relatives 
and followers fought bravely in his presence and [dying] adorned the battle field. 

345. Two Tantrina, Valia and Pafia, who were his relatives, and Kaffasurya 
and other soldiers fell, after fighting for a long time, and died at the main gate 
of the palace {simhadvdra), 

346. Raifday armed with sword and shield, was seen in the palace court- 
yard dancing, as it were, like an actor on the stage of the combat and striking his 
opponents. 

347. After he had cut down many by his strokes, and had again and again 
rendered the victory of his enemies doubtful, he fell at last in the combat. 


UCCACiA 

(a.d. 1101-11). 


Badoa.S'ankharAja 
(8.9th December, 
1111 a.d.). 


339. Tn the note iii. 839-349 it has btien 
shown that the Mahasarit is the present Mar 
stream wliich flows from the Dal lake, and 
with its branch called Tsunth Knl (* the apple- 
tree canal ') reaches the Vitasta opposite to the 
Sher Gad’ palace and a little below the first 
bridge. Between the Mahasarit and the 
Vitasta lies the great island of Mdy^mm 
(Mak^ikasvamin, see note iv. 88). At the 
western end of this island, and a short distance 
above the first bridge, the river bank was used 
as a burning-ground for Hindus until some 
fox*ty years ago. Close to it the Christian 
cemetery of the Shaikh Ba^ has been estab- 
lished. If K.'s reference, iii. 889, could be 
accepted as historical, wo should havetoa^sume 
that the site was used as a S'ma^ana already 
before the foundation of Pravarasena's city. 


343. The text has here a lacuna which 
must extend over more than the half-verse 
shown in the Ed. as missing. The lines now 
missing probably contained an account of the 
arrival of Gargacandra and his attack on the 

S irators. From viii. 356 it is seen that 
. . who took the name of Sahkhardja^ 
occupied the throne during the night which 
followed Uccala^s murder, and during the 
next morning. 

L supplies with mkaksa the three Aksaras 
missing in A at the commencement of the 
second half of verse 848, but the preceding 
lacuna makes it impossible to ascertain the 
meaning of this half-verse even when thus 
completed. 

345. Regarding siThhadvara* see vi. 
244. 
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Ba i>da-S'amkhara ja 
(8-9fch December, 
1111 A.D.). 


Conspirators defeated 
by Qurgamndra, 


348. Garga, whom the cruel struggle made exceed the [proper] limits, ordered 
in his fury that the punishment due for high treason be executed upon the dead 
[Eadda]. 

349. Vyadda was killed near the Dulddmafha by the citizens, who poured 
ashes and stones [upon him], and his head was thrust into a privy-drain. 

350. They who had betrayed their lord were dragged about by ropes [bound] 
to their ankles, and at once received everywhere from the people the honour of 
being spat upon, which they had deserved by their deed. 

351. Ilamsaratha and others fled and joined Sadda somewhere, to suffer for 
some time yet pangs of misery worse than death. 

362. Bhogasma^ who had arrogantly tliought that Garga liad been defeated 
after his younger brother’s death, then heard of these events which were [to him] 
like annihilation. 

353. ITc turned back with the desire of offering resistance, but seeing 
the fleeing soldiers he retired in fear somewhere, followed by some of his own 
people. 

364. Thus had Gargacandra, helped only by his arm, killed and scattered the 
leaders of the league of conspirators. 

356. Of such bravery and skill in a des])erate enterprise, as this illustrious 
[man] displayed, I have not hoard anywhere, oven in stories. 

356. That traitor [Eadda], who had taken the name of 8* anhlumlja, wont 
the M^ay of the evil-doers, after having reigned for one night and one watch of a day. 

357. These traitors had boastfully claimed to be descended from Yasa-dcara's 
family, and, therefore, they held like King VarnaUt. the royal power only for a 
moment. 

358. The Kiratas in the forest, who destroy the lion and other [wild beasts] 
by raising jungle-fires and by constructing traps, find their end by the accidental 
fall of rocks. All people, indeed, rush forward by the one path of death. ‘‘ I am 
the slayer and he the slain,”— this means a difference but for a brief time. 

359. Those who hear with joy the auspicious acclamations of the women folk 
at their own wedding, listen with misery, as their end comes, to the lamenta- 
tions of their wives. He who rejoiced but yesterday at slaying his enemy, he, 
too, beholds his slayer excited with joy. Fie over this delusion which produces 
blindness ! 

349. For Didddmatha, now Did"mar, see brother of Garga, called Saclda, is named 
note vi. 300. viii. 33. 

362. Events are hero alluded to which 367. See for Varrt^aia, who was selected for a 
must have l)eoii related in the verses short time as Yafiaskara’s successor, vi. 91 sqq. 
now missing before viii. 343. A younger For A °bhajad read with L ^hhajan. 
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360. The traitors’ desperate act resembled a tree which was only thought of Radda-S'ankhabaja 
in the evening, which bore fruit at night, and on which the evil fruit had ripened ^UU 

by the next day. 

361. GargOj when he had accomplished his task and appeased his wrath, 
threw himself down on the throne and lamented long over his lord. 

362. As he was shedding tears, all the citizens too, freed from fear, found 
occasion to bewail the king who was dear to everybody. 

363. The cunning Jtojamnil who was eager to live, then gave her treasure to Burninjjrof Uccala^s 

i-i • 1 .1 • • • 1 • 11 1 • queens. 

Uarga in order to raise compassion in him and spoke to him : 

364. “ Brother, make an arrangement with me.” He, however, in his honest 
nature, took these words to be purely conventional, and prepared her funeral 
pyre. 

365. Nobody can understand these women of unscrutable mind, in whose 
heart there is found, as it were, combined the waviness of their ample locks, 
the excessive unsteadiness of their eyes and the firmness of their round 
breasts. 

366. Though given to unfaithfulness and killing their husbands, yet they 
stej) with (‘-ase into the fire. In no manner can one be sure of women. 

367. While she, proceeding in a litter, was delaying on the road, Bijjald got 
in front of lier and entered the pyre. 

3()8. Then as she (Jayamati) was ascending the pyre her limbs were hurt by 
the pilferers who robbed her in eager desire of her ornaments. 

369. When the people saw the two queens being consumed by the flames 
together with their Chowries and parasols, they, too, all raised lamentations, and 
their eyes were as if burning with pain. 

370. He (Garga) then displayed his noble character in full purity, when, 
though requested by all, he did not seat himself on the throne. 

371. He looked out eagerly for certain persons in whose arms he wished to 
place King Uccala's infant son, in order to have him consecrated as king. 

372. Having seen the real character of some among these, the people, I know, 
nowadays laugh and do not think them fit even to go about as beggars. 

360. Perhaps wo ought to correct uncle Mniija, as told at the commencement of 

for A phalitoj ‘ which bore blossoms at night.’ the Bhojaprabandha. 

371. It was customary, in case the heir to The person in whoso arms Gargacandra 
the throne was a young child, to place him in wished in particular to have Uccala^s infant 
the arms of an older relative, and to perform son consecrated is l^nhasra7nahgala ; see 
the Abhiseka ceremony for both jointly. viii. 500. The latter has been mentioned 
This was to assure the safety of the heir already, vii. 1018, but his origin is nowhere 
during his infancy, and his subsequent acces- indicated. The name of Uccala’s son is not 
sion to the actual power. Compare e.g. the given ; comp, regarding bun also, viii. 602, 
story of Bhoja’s Abhiseka along with his 616, 
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Ba^dA'B'ankharAja 373-874, Of the three sons, Salhana and the other Ftwol who had been born 
(8-9th December, , . . ^ 

1111 A.D.). to Mallaraja from the princess called S^vetd^ the middle one had died. The eldest 

and youngest who remained, Salhana and Lofhana, had from fear, when 

S^ankhardja searched for them in order to kill them, betaken themselves into the 

Navamafha, 


Salhana 
(a.d. 1111-12). 


Sussitla's march to 
Kuimir. 


375-376. The shameless intriguing Tantrin,^', mounted soldiers, and councillors 
collected again after abandoning the defeated conspirators, and brought up the 
elder of the two, Salhana. When Ganja, who had not found anyone fit for the 
throne, saw this, he had him quickly consecrated as king. 

377. 0 shame, there were in a [single] day and night within four watches, 
three kings who ought to have been seen within a generation. 

378. There were seen royal attendants who served in the evening King 
Uccala, in the morning Bar/ffa, and at midday Salhana, 

379i When King Sasnala, who was at Laharakofta, heard of his brother’s 
death after one-and-a-half days had passed, he fell into great emotion. 

380. The messenger sent by Garga threw himself crying to the ground, 
which made him (Sussala) abandon all doubts [as to his brother’s death], and break 
out in lamentation. 

381. From the first messenger of Chmja he did not hear the events up to 
Salhand^s [coronation], but only his broih(^r’s death, and that he himself was 
requested to come. 

382. For Garga had despatched that f messenger] when ho left his house, 
to call him (Sussala), as he did not believe [that he could accomplish] quickly the 
suppression of the enejiiies, [which seenn^d] very difficult. 

383. After passing the night in loud lamentations [Sussala] startled at 
daybreak on the march towards Kahnir, without even having collected his 
troops. 

384. Then another messenger of Garga, whom he met on the march, reported 
all that had happened, and spoke to him : “ Assuredly, do not come,” 

385. The conspiracy has been quickly crushed, and in your absence, your 
younger brother, Salhana, has been made king. What is the use of your 
coming ? ” 

386. When the king had heard this message of Garga, ho, impatient in his 
anger, spoke thus laughing to his followers, who did not wish to proceed. 

1^87. “ The crown does not come to us from the father. If [even it were so] 


374. Riiganhng tho Navamatha, eeo 177, § 5, that the distance between ZoAara and 
note viii. 247. S'linagar permits of news reaching within the 

379 . It has lioon shown in Note E, iv. time indicated by our passage. 
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the next born ih the heir. But [in truth] my elder brother and I have conquered 
it with our arms.*’ 

388. We two took the kingdom^ and nobody gave it to ns. Are the means 
now gone by whicli we gained it before ? ” 

389. After saying this he pushed on in unbroken marches, and sent many 
messengers to Ganja to win him over. 

.'?90. He readied Kdsfhavdfa, while Gargacandra, who was on Salhana^s side, 
marched forth and took up a position at ITuslcapura, 

391. When the evening came, his messengers who had gone and returned, 
declared that Garga, though he had displayed a conciliatory disposition, had evil 
intentions. 


Salhana 
(a.h. 1111-12). 


392. Notwithstanding this. King [Sussalaj having once entered into the 
enterprise, sent to Garga his own foster-brother Hitahita. 

393. At this time Bhogasena^ whom fate had deluded, came into the presence 
of the king, having employed some Khdmlcas from Biloavana as intercessors. 

394. He sent the cavalier Karnahhuti to the king, and endeavoured to 
entice him by informing him that he (Bhogasena) would defeat Garga. 

395. The neople thought it wrong [of Sussala] that he was waiting for an 
opportunity to slay the betrayer of his brother, who desuerved [to be put to death] 
without temporizing. 

396. Garga, too, reproached him by messengers saying : ‘‘ How can I join you 
by whoso side are the betrayers of your brother ? ” 

397. He (Sussala), however, delayed [merely because he feared] that he killed by 

(Bhogasena) would leave the road in the darkness [and escape] ; he attacked and 

killed him together with his brother as soon as the night had passed. 

398. Karnabhuti rushed into the fight and distinguished himself by his 
bravery, and not less [did] his step-brother TejaJj^sena. 

399. Tejahsena by the king’s order was impaled and also Marica, the son of 
the commander of horse, Lavardja. 

400. [As far as] his courage went, the king had the power to punish and 
to reward. His force, however, was so [small] that he could not hope even to 
maintain his position with it. 


890. The position of KdAthavdta has been 
fully disenssod in note vi. 202. The route 
taken on this occasion by Sussala lay, on 
account of the advanced season, probably not 
over the To^^maidan Pass, but over one of 
the lower passes to the W. ; see Note B on 
Lohara (iv. 177) § 7. , 

For Hu^kapura (U 9 kiir), comp, note i. 
168. 


393. The Khdsaka are the same as the 
Khadas ; see note i. 317. 

Bilvavamijoih&TVfiBQ unknown, was probably 
a locality in the Valley of the Vitasta, below 
Varahamula, where Khavas are settled to the 
present day ; comp, also note v. 214. 

400. ^nigrahavagraha^ of A L is evidently 
a clerical error for ^nigrahdnugraha^ , as reaa 
by Durgapr. 


VOb. n. 
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(Af/iiiY-i2) whom King [SussalaJ had sent alicad, joined him later 

when the day was spent, hringing horses. 

Ui2. WIh'Ii th(‘se had arrived, find liis force liad l)een so]m‘what stningilumed, 
tlien^ eanie. up >S'//r//u, a cominamhu* of Ganjn, with numerous troops, 
fight Nvith 4 o;j, Wlien [Sussalu'f^] trusted advisers saw these bent on doing luirm, witli 

difficulty th(;y got [the king], who was obstinate in his self-eonfidenee, to mount 
his horse and to put on his armour. 

40 1. Then there came from the oj)pononts’ force a shower of arrowT^ which was 
everywliere of iiiibrokeii density, and which made the sky appear as if covere< I by 
a flight of locusts. 

JOf). The eruiinies aekn owl edging [as it were] their treaelnuy by the hissing 
of tluiir arrows, stiuck down irresistibly all in the king’s camj) with all kinds of 
weapons. 

K.stMfM' of .v/rv.sv//«. ‘loo. The reckl(‘ss king, when his soldiers were slain, wounded or dis[)ersed, 

made his way singly out of the enemies’ midst and fled in haste. 

g)7. Tlieii with his horse he crossed a bridgi; Ixdow whiidi the river roanxl, 
which was evtu- swinging up and dowui, and which was difficult to pass, even for 
birds. 

•108. Two or three, among them SanJajhlJa, managed to follow him, and 
keeping at his back h(dd off the enemies at every step. 

40!>, When the brave [king] had reached witli hventy oi* thirty followers the 
Kluiia seat called Vlnhial‘a^ the emmiies left him. 

410. Whih; staying th(‘re with a few men wlio \vero destitute of clothes and 
food, he, 0 w'oiider, fearlessly attacked and ])UJiished the Klubsns, 


401. Regarding l^aTijapCtln^ .see viii. 212. 

403. T hii\c translated according to the 
conjectural reading of tlu‘ C«ilc. Ed. dudhvuk- 
siin for dtidhnil'^in' 

407, K. rcfci’s licHJ <*lt‘aTly to oiu* of the 
rope bridges, ot Jhfda'<^ which until a hnv 
years ago formed the only cominnnicaiion 
across the Vitasta in th(j Valley below' Vara- 
haim’da Hicsc lojx* biidges are suspension 
biidges of tluj Mm})Icst construction, and 
generally formed of tbi’(*e cables made of 
twisted twigs. Ov\ing to tin* swaying of tb(*se 
cables to and fro in the wind, and to the 
st(}ep gradients on (dtlier side, the pas,sage of 
a Jbfda of any great span is nervous work 
for those nnnsod to it. Occasionally when 
tluTe is a Itigli wind, tlie cnissing of 
such a Jbfda is dangerous even for those 
accustomed to the woi k from childhood. Tliese 
bridges are cpiiti; impassable for four-footed 
beasts, unless carried on a man’s back. 


As till* latt(‘r o])erati<)n is im])ossiblo in tlu' 
cas(‘ cvt'ii of a pony, we must assuim* that 
Hiissala's horse in reality swam across the 
river. In case's wdiere the condition of tlu* 
iivei l)(‘d and the current jieimits of this 
expi'dii'iit, ponies are generally aided in 
swimming by a rope which a man holds wdiile 
crossing the rope bridge. Thost* W'ln) have had 
the <louhtfnl pleasnrt* of crossing sonit* of the* 
Jhfdas in the hills lu'ighhouiing on Kasmir, 
w'lll ri'adily paidon K. for having slightly 
i5xaggerat(5d the ddhciilties of sneh a ci’ossing. 
Comjaire regarding Jhfdas, J)kkw, Jtnnmou, 

p. 122. 

408. Mrnnnka has been identified with 
tlu* jiresent I'tran in the Vitasta Valley 
ojiposito to Hnlifisa-Rolyasaka ; comp, note 
V. 214. 

410. Corrc’ct witli Durgapr, nii-bhayo 
'dmuhiyat Khamtu 
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411. And in time, after liavin^^ escaped death by the will of fate, he reached 
Lohara again, though a lu^avy fall of snow had niad(‘ the crossing of the pass 
(samJcata) diffi('ult. 

412. Though ho had fac'-ed death at every step and had been preserved [only 
because he was destined] to live longer, yet he plann<‘d [nothing else] but the 
conquest of Kanmlr 

413. Garga, filled with enmity, had the poor Ilifahiia, bound hands and 
feet, thrown into the Vitnfiffl from the hea<l of the bridge at the ‘Gate* 
{dvdrasetu). 

414. When he was being thrown into the water, Ksrma, a servant of his, 
threw himself down before him. and rose higher by his very fall. 

41 r>. When Garga then joined King Snlhaija, ho obtained exceptional power 
[over him], having given him the crown and defeated his opponent. 

41G. This king who had secured the crown without possessing advisers or 
resolution, saw in his mental confusion everything revolving as it were [around 
him]. 

417. Neither political wisdom nor valour, neither cunning nor straightfor- 
wardness, neither liberality nor greed, — nothing was prominent in this king’s 
[ehiiraeter]. 

418. During his r(‘ign robbers plundered the people in his very palace even at 
midday. What need to speak more, of the traffic on the roads? 

tin. On that [throne] on which even a lame woman (Didda) had maintained 
herself for a long time in a spirited manner, he, though a man, had his mind 
distracted by fears. 

420. The woman which Salhana enjoyed to-day, Losfhana enjoyed the next 
day. Tlius they shared in common the pleasures of the throne. 

4-21. As this [king] had no knowledge of the character of men, and showed 
no f'oiuiern [for his duties], all his actions were laughed at by thoughtful 
persons. 

422. He put TJjasuha, Lo(hana\i brother-in-law, who was fitted for assemblies 
of ascetics, into the office [of lord] of the Gate which required rude valour. 


413. It is clear that the bridge near the 
^ Gate ’ of Varahamula is meant here. Regard- 
ing this watch-station, which was the best 
known of all the ‘ Gates ^ of Kasmir, see note 
i. 122, and my remarks, J.AsS.B.f 189o, p. 382. 
It has been noticed as the ‘ western gate * by 
Hiuen-tsiang and Ou-k'ong ; see my Notes on 
Ou-k'cmg, p. 23. Alberuni too, India^ i. p. 207, 
tells us of the watch-station Bvdr on both 
sides of the river Jailam.’’ The position of the 
watch-station on the right river bank is 


marked in all probability by the old ruined 
gateway still known as Ihang^ which was 
guarded until some twenty years ago ; comp. 
Mooecrokt, Travels, ii. p. 280. 

420. The name of Salhana’s brother is 
given here by A and L as Lo^{hana, which is 
probably a legitimate Sanskrit variant for the 
usual Lothana, a Prakrit form; comp, the 
forms Garga and Gargacandra for Gagga and 
Gaggacandra, note viii. 182, 


Salhana 
(A.i>. 11 II. 12). 
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423. He (OjasuLa), at the time of holding counsel, declared that he would 
ward off the dangers from Susmla by muttering his own magic spell a hundred 
thousand [times] at his approach* 

424. The deceitful king at Garga^s order had Biniha^ the I)amara oiN/Jasva, who 
was hateful before the latter, thrown into the Vitastd with a stone bound [to him] . 

425. Garya, the king-maker, while destroying his various enemies, killed 
many Damaras of Hdldha by the poisoned food he gave them. 

426. As the king was a mere shadow, [all] whether of the outer or inner 
[court], whether small or great, were dependent on Gary a for life and death. 

427. Once then when Garga had come from Lahara into the king’s presence 
all the people in the City were agitated and distressed by fear. 

428. Because at that time the report spread that Garga liad arrived in anger 
to kill all in the king’s employment by impaling them on boats. 

429. For two or three days all the people appeared as if shaken by fever, 
in consequence of such a terrifying rumour whicli made pregnant women miscarry. 

430. Thereupon Tilalcasimha and others boldly attacked Garga^s residence 
on a sudden, without asking for the king’s orders. 

431. The whole people in great excitement rushed on with raised weapons, 
but Gargacandra received them* all without dismay. 

432. Dilhahhat(draka, Lakhaka and others were seen riding about without 
shame in the streets near Garga^s residence. 

433. The king did not restrain them, but on the contrary sent Lo(hana to 
encourage the assailants, when their energy was failing. 

434. As Garga! 8 soldiers barred the road, he (Lothana) , too, neither surrounded 
[Garga’s] house nor could he burn it down, though he [attempted to] set it on fire. 

435. Only one Kesava who was superintendent (maflieSa) of the Lofhikdmatha 
and skilled in the use of the bow, harassed his (Garga’s) soldiers by shooting them 
with arrows. 

436. In the evening when the king’s men had become scarce with the 
[waning] light, Garga started on horseback together with liis followers. 


424. For Bimha and NilCisva compare 
vii. 1631. 

426. The locality meant by lldldha is 
unknown. .The only other reference to it is con- 
tained in viii. 614, if our emendation there of 
Halaha for Fhalaha is justified. 

426. The distinction between hdhya 
outer’) and dhhymtara (Mnner*) among 
the royal servants is repeatedly alluded to; 
comp. viii. 680, 1642, 1546, 2962, 3160. From 
the use made of the expression hdhyahhrfya 
in viii. 2068, it would appear that by Abhyan- 


tara are meant the officials wlio, owing to 
high position and direct connection with the 
court, could claim admittauco into the royal 
presence on occasions when tlie ‘ Bahya ’ were 
excluded ; comp, also viii. 744. For a similar 
distinction observed at the Moghul court 
(Diwan-i ‘Am, I)iwan-i l^hils), see Bkrn^eu, 
Travels^ p. 266. The term bdhydlij discussed 
in note iv. 02, is probably connecte d with 
this use of the word bdhya. 

436. Regarding the Lof/iikdmaf/taf see 
vii. 120, 
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437. Unopposed in encounters he marched to Lahara, and carried oflF as his 
prisoner Ujasuha who was staying in ill-health at Tripureivara. 

438. On the following day he set him free saying: What is the use of this 
mendicant ? ” The king he did not dethrone, as Su^imla was also [his] enemy. 

439. Thereafter the townfolk everywhere in the land were again and again 
dreading the return of Garya and barricading their houses. 

440. The king felt troubled and was anxious to conciliate Garga, and the 
Mahattania Sahela was acting as his envoy in Lakara. 

441. He somehow persuaded Garga to agree to give his daughter [in marriage 
to the king], but [Garga*sj followers did not wish that he should ally himself with a 
king who was like a [mere] ghost. 

442. Tliereiipon he formed a league with King Sussala^ and did not enter 
into that alliaJice [with Salhana], though he was pressed [for it] also subsequently. 

143. While the kingdom was thus falling to pieces, the king killed 
Hammratha and Nonarafha, whom he had secured by spies. 

444. By torturing them with sparks of fire, needles, and other [means] he 

. . , . made them undergo terrible sufferings, before life fl(id from them. 

445. Tlie king was doing right when he permitted Malld, Dhoyasena^s wife, 
who was living in hiding, to follow her husband to death. 

446. The king who felt alarmed although he had seen such weakness [on 
his part], destroyed in the meanwhile Dilhahha(((Ira by having him poisoned. 

4-17. He (Uilhabhattara) was neither of royal blood nor of such fierce 
prowess that the wicked [king] should have had to put him out of the way thus by 
a secret execution. 

448. His sister thereupon who had reviled him (Dilhabhattara) for his want 
of manlinesjB, followed the fitting course for a proud woman by entering the fire. 

449. Short as his reign was, it was rendered unbearable by terrors, [so that it 
appeared] like a long evil dream, dreamt during a long night. 

450. Sussnla who knew the times, and who distrusted Garga notwith- 
standing their league, was then casting his eyes on Kahmlr and sent Savjapdla 
ahead. 

451. Lahkaka to whom King Salha[mi\ had given charge of the ‘Gate’ 
together with [ample] means, had set out on the march with some difficulty and 
liad reached Vardhamula. 

437. For 'IVipureharaf situated to the 445. Read with L anumartum and vasan- 
N.K. of the Dal lake, see note v. 46. tim» 

443. Compare regarding the flight of these 451. For Salha, an abbreviation of Salharfaf 

c onspirators^ viii. 351. ^ see viii. 472. 

444. The text has here a lacuna of three 
“^svllahles. 


Salrana 
(A.I). 1111-12). 


Sussala enters Kaimlr. 
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Ao'l, Garga who remembered his (Lakkaka’s) assault, marched behind him, 
routed his troops and plundered them as well as [the town of] Vardhamula, 

45 ;?. He fled, while his soldiers embraced with their mortal bodies the earth, 
and with their heavenly bodies the band of the Apsaras, 

454. When the leader [nay aha) had disappeared, the earth was covered by 
IJppa^ Chvfjda and other brave men of noble lineage, who had fallen, just as pearls 
[fall from a string, when the central pearl [ndyalca) is gone]. 

455. Lahhaha who had no support, joined the side of King Sussala, after 
having been relieved of his fear by the approach of SaTijapdlu. 

1-50. King (Sussala) then, when SaTtjapdla had gone far [ahead] attacking 
the enemy, came closer, being urged on by the citizens and Damaras who had joined 
him. 

457. Salivlaha came over to his side, after having told Salhana that he would 
make peace for him with King Sussala. 

458. All except the king (Salhana) joined the younger brother of 
llccala, whose advent the citizens longed for, as the Cataka [birds long] for the 
cloud. 

459. Chta/dd^ Garga' s wife, then came before him, bringing two daughters to 
give them in marriage. 

460. One of the two, called Jtdjalah^nii, the king chose for his own bride, 
and the younger, Gunalelchd by name, he accepted as his daughter-in-law. 

461. When SaTtjapdla, who had marched on, had surrounded Salhana 
and his younger brother, King [Sussala] too arrived at the main gate of the royal 
palace. 

-162. One of his opponent’s followers let a gate fall before his very eyes, 
but it did not hit him, and proved as useless as his enemies’ wishes. 

•16:j. While his opponent remained with his soldiers in the barricaded palace, 
Sussala s troops were trembling from fear of an attack from Garga. 

464. King [Sussala’s] soldiers did not trust Garga, though he had given his 
two daughters [in marriage], and stayed just because they had to stay, trembling 
whenever a leaf shook. 

465-466. While the day was passing away, the soldiers thus struck with fear 
and the king prevented by family affection from setting fire to the strong building 
occuj)ied by his enemies, — Sanjapala effected an entrance by breaking the 
shutters of a window witli a stone, opened the door and attacked those in the 
courtyard. 

452. L rif^htly vamhnmftl(‘na. 462. A kind of i)ortcullis seems to bo 

460 (innalchha is meiitionod as King reforrud to. 

Jayasimha's wife, viii. 1607. 
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467. The fool-soldier Lakkaka followed him, feeling assured that [by rushing] 
into the great mass of the enemy he (Sanjapala) was acting like a moth [which flies 
into the fij-e], 

468-469. This soldier who like him had been at the invasion of the Darads, 
and in the desperate contest of Kdsfhavdfay and who was as his very image, — he 
and the Matha-superintendent Kvsava^ followed him. just as the son of S'ini 
(Satyaki) and the s«'ii of the wind (Bhimasena) [followed] the son of Prthii (Arjuna) 
when he demanded the horse from the Indus region. 

470. When they had got out of the hall, and liad with difficulty opened the 
gate of the courtyard by their blows, the brave King [Sussala] entered in person. 

471. While the fight of the two forces continued undecided in the court- 
yard, many soldiers found their death there. 

472. The Brahman Ajjalca^ a native of Patamf/mjrdnm, who was King 
Salha's' minister, won in the fight the embraces of the celestial maidens. 

47i), Also the Kayastha Rudra who had been raised to the post of superin- 
tendent of the treasury, rewarded his lord’s favour by sacrificing his body in 
the fight. 

474-475. Just as a tree in the evening, resounding with the noise of 
the birds which have settled upon it, becomes [suddenly] silent when the birds 
fly up at a stone-throw, — thus the fighting ground which was filled with tumult 
became [silent], as [if merely] painted, when threatened by King Sussala on 
horseback. 

476. Before he had ascended the throne, and while he was yet in the court- 
yard, there was heard the shout, Victorious is [King] Sumila,'^ and the sound 
of large drums. 

477. Upon no one else in MallardjcCs house has fallen such humiliation as 
Salhana and Lolliaua sufibred there. 

478. Susmla embraced the two who were in armour and on horseback, and 
saying : “ You are boys,” cunningly made them give up their swords. 

479. After ordering that the two should be kept under guard in another hall, 
the king who liad now gained his throne proceeded to the assembly-hall. 

480. Alter liaviiig reigned for four months less three days, he (Salhai.ia) fell 
into captivity on tlic third day of the bright half of Vaisakha in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand one hundred] eighty-eight (a.d. 1112). 

181. Wlien he (Sussala) ascended the throne, the agitation of all the 


468-469. Soo ie;^ardiii" Sanjapala^s 
(jxploits lioro retoiTcd to, viii. 210 sqq., 
401-408. 

For tho story alluded to in the simile, 


comp. Mahdbh, vii., cxii. ; see also below viii. 
2789. 

472. The position of PataHi^af/rdma is 
unknown. 


Salhana 
(a.d. 1111-12). 


Sussala 
(a.d. 1112 20). 
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people ceased at once, as that of the ocean [ceases] wlieii the sun [mounts] 
the sky. 

482. As he kept ever his sword unsheathed from an apprelumsivc cxp(!ctation 
of treason, he resembled the king of the animals who keeps his mouth op(m in 
face of the hunters. 

4Ho. Firm in his policy he exterminated the families of those who had 
betrayed his brother, by searching them out one by oiui, not sparing (jven the 
children. 

481. As he had seen the wickedness of the people he never sliowed himself 
lenient, though he displayed outward moderation wlieii his objects demanded i1. 

485. Hut he was by nature gentle and assumed [merely] that app(‘aranrc oi‘ 
cruelty, just as [if he had been] a snake [painted] on the wall, in order to restrain 
the people. 

486. No one else was like him in knowing the [suitable] tim(‘s, liberal on the 
[right] occasion, resolute, brilliant in his conceptions, a judge of signs and far- 
sighted. 

487. Though his character was the same as that of his edder brother, yet sonn*- 
features were stronger, some less marked in him and some quite ecpial [in both]. 

488. Though their wrath was alike [in aj)pearanc(‘], yet that of the elder 
brother resembled the poison of a mad dog and his own that of a bee. 

480. He did not bear grudges on account of dress and such [matters], but 
would not tolerate improper arrogance on tlie part of his servants from fear of 
their exceeding their [proper] sphere. 

41^0. He did not desire to kill proud men by inducing them to fight duels 
and the like, but [on the contrary] felt pity if such a thing happened through 
recklessness. 

491. The roughness of speech in the former king caused unbearable anxieties; 
his {Sussala'f<) rather resembled familiarity and was not attended by death and 
other inflictions. 

492. As he was eager after wealth, he collected greater treasures, whereas his 
liberality owing to the exigencies of concerns, circumstances and the rest was more 
limited. 

49;}. Being fond of new works, and of possessing many horses, the artisans and 
foreign horse-dealers grew rich under him. 

494. When great calamities arose he would leave nothing untonch(Hl in his 
anxiety to overcome and to allay them, and would pour forth his riches. 


486. Correct with Durgapr. Mmatvam. 


498. For the iiiterj)rotation of the term 
daUikaj * foreign,’ see note vi. iJOa sq. 
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495. The Indradvadasi festival was celebrated by no other king so brilliantly 
as by him who gave away plenty of dresses and other [presents], 

496. He was generally just as difficult to see for his servants, as King Uccala 
before had been easy to approach and affable to his attendants. 

497. No other [king] was so passionately fond of riding as Uccaloj and no 
one was more renowned for his skill in this respect than S^tssala. 

498. Uccala relieved the famine as soon as it appeared, but in King Sussala's 
reign it was not reen even in dreams. 

499. What [need be said] more? He surpassed his elder brother in all 
qualities, excepting only liberality, disregard of wealth and easy accessibility. 

500. He exiled in anger Sahasramamjala^ whom Ganja^ as tlie guardian of 
Uccala\s son, had wished to elevate to the throne. 

501. While h(i (Sahasramahgala) stopped at Bhadrdvahlsa, his son Prdsa 
intrigued with the Daniaras and bribed them with gold. 

502. On that occasion Garga^ too, showed disaffection, because he did not 
give up the young son of Uccala though his uncle demanded him.’ 

503. Numberless soldiers sent by the king were destroyed by Garga^ as [if 
they had been] blades of grass burned down by the jungle -fire, 

504. Also Vijaya, brother-in-law, a native of Devasarasa, rebelled and 

slaughtered the king’s troops. 

505. The resolute king’s mind was not disturbed by this rebellion, [though it 
arose] when only a month and some days had passed since his accession to the 
throne. 

506. Garga made SurestmrJj the site of Amarem and the confluence of the 
Vitastd and fSindhu witness the defeat of the royal troops. 

507. In the tumultuous fight the councillors S^p}gdra and Kapila were killed, 
as well as the brothers Kama' and S'lnlraha, the Tantrins. 

508. Nobody had the skill to draw forth [the bodies of] even such [important] 
men, as they could not be distinguished among the great multitude of good soldiers 
who were slain. 


495. For this festival, see note viii. 182. 

408. The emended reading svapne 'py^ is 
actually found in L. 

500. Compare viii. 371. 

601. In lihadravakdm we have un- 
doubtedly the old name of the hill district 
now known as Bhadmvdh, which is situated 
to the south of the Cinftb and adjoins 
Kis^var; comp. Drew, pp. 103 sqq. 

The Skr. form of the name is not found 
elsewhere. 


For P/Ywrq Sahasramahgala’s son, see 
viii. 556. 

504. Dovdiiamm is the modern Pargaya of 
I)i}f8arj situated in the south-east of tho 
Valley on the upj>er course of the Viloka 
(Vesau). The district is very frequently 
mentioned in the subsequent narrative; see 
Index. The name occurs already in the 
^ ilainatay 1172, 1286 sq. 

606. Compare regarding Stircharty note 
v. 37 ; Aviarria (Amburhcr), note vii. 183. 


SlTSSALA 

(a.d. 1112-aO). 


Rising of Gargacaudra, 
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500. llarsamitra, the son of the king’s inateniiil nnchi, wlio was comimincler- 
in-chief, was defeated by Vijaya at Vijnijriivaytf. 

510. There fell Tlllta, Maiiyalnvaja^s son, who was from a noble family, and 
Trihhdlcara and other Tantrins. 

511. In the king’s army BanjajHllit [novcd the foniinost of braver men, 
because, though his foi’co was small, lie was iiot defeated by Garya with his 
numerous troops. 

512. The king after he liad ralli(‘d at Vijfiifnl'iirfra the defeated army 
by sending [there] Lakkalid and otluTs, himself resolutely marched against 
Gary a. 

510. lie collected the. [bodies of th(‘] many soldiers who were lying 
in rows slain by Garya^ and had them burned the next day on numberless 
pyres. 

51 1. Gnrgn, then pr(‘SS(‘d by the energetic kiiig, gradually retired to Hnldlui (?) 
after burning his own mansions. 

515. There he threw himself into a hill fort call(‘d Iiahiavarm and, having 
b(‘(‘n (hiprived of his horses and deserted by his followers, was invested from a 
distance by the king. 

510. having followed him up there too and bcsieg(‘d him, h(! 

surrendered to the king, and gave up the son of liccala, 

517. As the king restrained Mallahjsfhnlia, K(tnjalosf]ia\s son, who was 
[Garga’s] enemy, and who was near at liand, Garya soon took contidence. 

518. When Vijaya and tins others had been worsted and the rebellion sup- 
pressed, the king proceeded slowly to the City, after accepting his (Garga’s) 
submission. 

51U. He tlicji marched to Lo/iara, and after imprisoning there Solhana and 
Liffhana, gave himself up to rejoicings, while receiving the attentions of Kalha, 
Soviapdfa and the otlier [neighbouring] chiefs. 

520. After he had returned to Kasmlr, he elevated Garya by exce})tional and 
ever increasing favours, in order to secure his services. 

521. While he was like the summer sun [in his fierce splendour], his chief 
queen and his imince (Jayasiililia) resembled by their refreshing [kindness] tlie 
shade of tnjes and the forest breeze. 


609. The inateriml uncle is piH)l)al»ly 
see vii. 1517. 

510 Corrt'ci with L raJ<iny(H'Ct)n^ft^. 

514. llaldha in the text is a doubtful 
euiL*U(hiti()U for Phaldha of A L, uuule witli 
1 efereuee to the local uauie foiiiul in viii. 425. 
^ and ? closely resemble each otlier in 


S'arada. Tlie name Phaldha is found nowhere 
rise. Kiointlie nuuitioii of the hill fort in tlie 
following verse, it may be concluded that tlie 
district meant lay on the outskirts of the 
Kasmir Valley. 

519. For Kalha of Kaliiijara, see note 
vii. 125(); for Swiapdla of Kajapuri, viii. 288. 
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i)22. Brha^ihka ihQ great Tikka*) and Suk^tnafilckx (‘ the little Tikka’), 
pamaras of Devanaram^ and Vi jay a* s. relatives, were watching for their .! 

opportunity. TroubleH in Devatth 

r>2:j. When the king came to Lolcapuiiya, they went before him to ask his 
support, accompanied by shouting followers. 

524. The king, while showing kindness to Vijaya, on account of his relation- 
ship to Garga, had the two beaten by his staff-bearers without regard for 
propriety. 

525. They and their proud followers thereupon drew their swords and made a 
reekhiss attack upon the strong force of the king. 

520. A S'vapaka of the name of Abhogadera struck at the king with his 
dagger, and [so did] the resolute Gajjalca with his sword from behind. 

527. As a longer life was destined to the king, the assailant’s strokes did 
[him] no harm, but his charger was killed. 

528. S' rngaraslhay from the family of Bdaay an excellent oflRcor of liorse, 
warded ofl’from the king the assailants’ strokes, and was [hiniscdf] killed there. 

529. The * Great ’ TtVr/ca, and others were slain by the soldiers, 

while the 'Little * Tiklca escaped to becojne the cause of a future rebellion. 

5:')0. Gajjaha and others concerned in the treachery were impaled. Thus the 
king’s life was imperilled since he showed partiality for Gary a, 

551. A man will not be killed even by a stroke of lightning without his 
time [having come]. But when he has reached the [allotted] period, even a flower 
may cause his death. 

552. Those very pearls which do not fade even in the midst of the ocean, 
thougli ever [in contact] with the flames of the submarine fire, are destroyed on 
the breasts of young women by the warmth of their youth. 

555. The king, who was unable to bear with pride in others, exiled Sanjapala 
ami others, forgetting even their former services. 

55 k Yasordjay a relative of Kakaa family, on being exiled by the king, then intriguoi^of 5aWa- 
joined Sahasramangala. 

555. The latter, who possessed ample means, received him and other refugees, 
and having thus secured a position, thought of opposing the king. 

622 . The ‘Great’ TikkeCs death is men- 624 . These stafF-bearors (vrtrm) are re- 

tioned below, viii. 529. The ‘Little’ fikka f erred to m i/d^tika in vi. 205, 215, etc. 

figures frequently in the subsequent narrative 628 . For the rare word smyaka, ‘ ex- 
undor the simple name of Tikka ; comp. cellent,* comp. Pupini, v. 2, 68 

viii. 6(>5, 1156, 1 255 sqcp, 1319, etc. 629 . TiAka had the chief share in Sussala’s 

623. For Lokapfnpf/fiy now Lok'bavan, murder, see viii. 1255 sqq., and in Bhik^acara’s 
which is close to the Devasarasa Pargaua, see subsequent invasion, viii. 1455, etc. 

note iv. 193. 
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53ti. His son Prdsa endeavoured to enter [Kasmir] by the route of Kaada, but 
turned back in fright when Ya&ordja had been wounded by the king’s soldiers. 

537-541. As also other servants whom the king had exiled, joined him, he 
(Sahasramahgala) obtained considerable renown. While this new trouble was 
preparing, three hill-chiefs, viz. Jdsata of Campd^ Vajradhara, the lord of 
Bahhdpura (?), and Eaja Saliajapdla^ the lord of Varlula, as well as the Yuvarajas 
of the chiefs of Trigarta and Valldpuray [called] Balha and Anavdardjay five in all, 
met in some place, and after making a compact for tlie journey visited Kuruksetra. 
[There] they fell in with Bhiksdcara whom Asamatl had brought away from 
Naravarman, and who had come provided by the former with gold for the 
journey, 

542. Hospitably received by Jdsata from a feeling of family attachment, 
and honoured by the other kings, he (Bhiksilcara) tlien proceeded to Valldpura, 

543. When he arrived, his fame was increased by Dimha and other exiles 
[joining him], and Sahasra[mafigala] was reduced to insignificance. 

544. The people then said : He is King Ilarsas grandson. What [right 
have] those to the throne ? ” and leaving Saliasr(Cs party joined him. 

545. Also prince Danjahn joined him on being exiled by the king. Led away 
by family attachment lie forgot gratitude. 

546. For he, the son of Kurndn/pdla, who was the maternal uncle of his 
(JJhiksacara’s) father, had previously been brought up by King Siissala like a 
son. 

547. Padmaha, the lord of Valldpura, then gave a daughter in marriage to 
Bhilcsu, at the instigation of the Yuvaraja (Balha) and of Jdsata, 

548. Goyapdla, a Thakkura of that territory, thereupon collected a large 
number of chiefs and endeavoured to replace him on his grandfather’s seat. 


636 . Regarding Kdnda, comp, note vii. 
590. 

637 - 641 . Compare regarding Bhik 9 acara ’8 
removal to the court of Naramrman of 
Malava, viii. 225 sqq. For Campd (Camba), 
see note vii. 218; Babbdpura (a doubtful 
name), note vii. 588 ; Vartula, viii. 287 ; 
Triyarta (Kangra), iii. 100; Valldpura (Bal- 
layar), vii. 220. 

Kumhiietm, the traditional scene of the 
battle of the Kurus and Pantjavas, is the 
plain stretching south of Thune^var towards 
Paniput. Owing to its very numerous Tirthas 
it has remaineif a favourite coal for pilgrim- 
ages to the present day. Though the point 
is n<>t clearly montionoil in the text, it seems 
probable that the five hill-chiefs had proceeded 
to Kuruk^etra on a joint tour of pilgrimage. 

The compact to which K. refers, may either 


have been intended to guarantee mutually the 
safety of their respective territories during 
their absence, or to insure greater security for 
the chiefs on the journey. Kuruksetra had 
then been for about a century in Muham- 
madan hands. For another reference to the 
Kuruksetra pilgrimage, see viii. 2220. 

^ 642 . Jdsata was the son of Har^a’s 
maternal uncle; comp. vii. 1512. 

646 . Kumdrapfda must have boon the 
brother of the unnamed wife of Harsa who 
was the mother of Bhoja, Bliiksacara s father. 
Names ending in -pdla were common in the 
S'rdii family to which Harsa s chief queens 
belonged ; comp, notes vii. 144, 1470. 

647 . lihiksu, being the synonym of the 
name Bhiksdcara, is used indill’erently with 
the latter in the 8ubse(|uent narrative ; comp. 
791, 799 sqq., etc. 
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549. While the king felt troubled on hearing these reports, the powerful 
Gayajmla was treacherously murdered by his relatives. 

550. When Pathaalm advanced to .^ght them, Darya/ca, too, who was foremost 
in Bhihsdcura's force, fell in the battle. 

551. In consequence of the loss of these chief [adherents] Bhik^dcara was 
reduced to a Irjlpless condition, as the cloud [when] restrained by the drought. 

552. When A,^amati had died, end the gold given for the expedition hud been 
exhausted, his fatlicr-in-lcw too became in time slack in his attentions. 

55J]. Ho then stayed for four or five years in the house of Jd^ntaj securing 
with difficulty mere food and clothing. 

Thereupon Brngapdla^ a Thakkura resident on the bank of the 
Candmhhdtjd, gave him his daughter Bappilcd [in marriage] and took him to 
himself. 

555. While the prince stopped there for some time in comfort tj-nd without 
fear, he left behind misery and boyhood. 

550. In the meanwhile the wild PrfwOy 8ahhmi[ma7)fjalnys son, was boldly 
moving to and fro and exciting the king’s wrath. 

557. He was preparing to march [into Kasmir] by the Siddhaj^afha route, 
with a view to [raising] a rebellion, when his wretched followers put him in fetters 
and delivered him to the king. 

55H. In these troubles S(JiTi/japdla\^ high honesty displayed itself brilliantly, 
iin>siiiuch as he, though injured, proceeded abroad and abstained from treason. 

55}). What [more] need be said of this brave and noble man ? A wonder, 
however, it is that Yasordja became known abroad for his courage. 

500. The king then removed the Mahattama Hahela and other [chief officers], 
and made the Kayastha Oauroka prime minister. 

501. The latter was the relative of an ascetic at V'ijayesvaray and had 
obtained the [king’s] favour by the services he had rendered him while he was at 
Jjoh ara. 

502. Dismissing the former baud of officials, the king had then raised him 
gradually to the prime ministership, and [in this position] he changed the 
administration. 

503 He deprived royal servants of the living [they liad found] in very 
numerous offices, and always kept the king’s treasury filled. 


BuSfkAlA 
(a.d. 1112-20). 


Guumla mndo priine 
niinibter. 


657. By Siddhapntha is meant un- 
doubtedly the present village of HidaUy 
situated on the upper course of the Visokd 
(Ve4au), 74® 51' long. 33° 41' lat. From there 
two well-known routes lead to the Budil and 


Kons’^r Nag Passes on the Pir Pantsal range. 
The former pass is often designated also as 
the iiidau Pass. P. Sahibram, in his Tirthaa.y 
calls the place Siddhavudem (!) 
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(A.n. 1112 - 20 ). 


now 


564. The cruelty of this wicked man escaped notice by the i)eoplo on account 
of his soft manners, as the deadly power of the poison [is not noticed] on account of 
its sweetness. 

565. The sordid gains he put into the tr(‘asury of the king, [which was 
before] quite pure, destroyed the previously accumulated [treasures], just as the 
[frtjsh] snow which the cloud [sends down] upon the snow [destroys the former snow]. 

566. Because the treasury of kings, if infected by sordid gains, becomes the 
spoil of robbers or of enemies. 

567. The king in his avaricious greed was daily accumulating fresh treasures, 
and sent all his riches to tlic hill [-castle] of Lnluira. 

568. VaffUjPaTijaka and other officials under Gnnrahi sapped the strength of 
the land, and were like terrible portents. 

569. Since the death of King IJccala, who was like a stone on their head, the 
officials were again harassing the people, as hunters [harass game]. 

570>57l. Only the Kayastha Kanahi, a aiephew of Prasastahalasoy made a 
praiseworthy use of his wealth, by [establishing] after the latter’s death, a 
permanent endowment for food distributions {avlcchinnasnUra) by which famine- 
stricken people coming from various foreign lands were rescued from their 
sufferings. 

572. The deluded king gave offices to those very persons whose hoiu'sty had 
been tested at the death of Vccala. 

57Jh Such a person, TilalmAmlia, was put by him in charge of tl:c * Gate,’ and 
his one-eyed brother Janalm in the post of chief justice [rdjasthdna). 

574. Even he (Tilakasihiha) as lord of the Gate, levied tribute from the 
ruler of Prand, who was subdued by the king’s fierce lustre, after invading his land. 

575. Tilaka again, of Kdkas family, was given by the king the chief command 
of the army {kampanu)^ and made the enemy shake, as the wind {prahampami) 
[shakes] the trees. 

576. Thanks to the king’s lustre, the enemy was defeated also by 
who, being a soldier of rust c origin, [had become] sujicrintendent of the 
office {rdj aHhdna ) . 

577. Also the wise Allamelukay a valued servant of Kdkas family, obtained 
the post of minister after having gained access to the king by their support. 


665. Comp, for the meaning of this verse, 
note V. 401, and the Kasmiri proverb quoted 
there. 

570-571. Regarding the significance of 
the term avichinnmattraf see note on ak^ayirp,^ 
i. 347. 

For Pramstakalasa^ see vii. 672 j viii. 180, 


573. See note viii. 184 regarding Tilala- 
mhhny son of Vijayasiiiiha, who must be dis- 
tinguished from Tilaka, the son of Kaka 
(viii. 575). The full name of his brother was 
Janakasimha ; see ib, 

570. Compare regarding the use of the 
term rdjasthdnui here, note viii. 270. 
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578, Thus he (Sussala) went on for some time appointing various ministers 
with due regard to their merits and without self-conceit. 

679. Then he began to build on Un. bank of the Vitastd three high temples 
under his own name and the names of his mother-in-law and wife. 

580. Unbounded in his liberality he renovated dm -the Didddvihdra which 
had been burned down by a sudden conflagration. 

581. When the king had once gone to the small town {ijuri) of Attilikd, he 
was urged by Kalha and other trusted friends who were with him, to oust Garga, 

582. For Kalydnacandra, Gargas son, had shown himself disrespectful to 
them on hunting and other occasions, and had by his self-assertion excited their 

58^. They denounced Garga as one who on account of his all- surpassing 
power required to be suppressed, and by their continual whisperings they rendered 
the king Iiostile [to him]. 

584. Garga being warned by a servant and one of the Rajas that. the king 
wished to imprison him in Lohara^ then became alarmed. 

585. He therefore fled from there together with his son to his own place. 
After some days the king too started and reached his own country (Kasmir). 

58G. When a rupture between the king and Garga had been effected by their 
mutual distrust, the intriguers increased their enmity by going about [from one to 
the other]. 

587. The king giving way to a remnant of affection allowed Vijaya, the 
brotluu-in-law of Garga, to depart from his side, but felt regret [at having 
done so]. 

588. At that time he set free Mallakosthala, Garga's enemy, whom he had 
before put in prison. 

589. The enraged king made him (Mallakosthaka) form a matrimonial alliance 
will] other Painaras, and raised him to a powerful position. 

590. When then at last the king’s troops marched out to fight, Garga as before 
caused a slaughter of soldiers at Araarchara, 



Sussala 

(A.D. liU^20), 


Garyaetmdi'a falls in 
disfavour. 


(iurtfiuuindru » vift(ny 
at A niairii am* 


679. VhuMii and lidjnJalniml arc evidently 
referred to ; comp. viii. 400. 

The completion of these throe temples is 
mentioned in Jayasiriiha’s reign, viii. 8ai8. 

681. Tho place variousl)r designated as 
Attdlikd, Attalikd and Attilikd in viii. 831, 
1819, 1812, 1945, 1991, 1994, has been identified 
in para. 9 of Note E on Lohara (iv. 177) 
with tho present A fOli, some eight miles below 
Lolr^rin or Lohara. Close to AtoH lies tho 


large village of Mamp, This is now tho com- 
mercial centre of the district and could fitly 
be called a market town. The market of 
Attilika is specially mentioned in viii. 1991. 

The correct form of tho name is probably 
A ttdlikd, 

Kalha is the lord of KAlifijara ; see vii. 1256. 

688. Compare viii. 517. 

690. For Amareu^ara (Amburher), compare 
viii. 50(!. 
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SU88ALA 
(a.i>. 1112.20). 


Si(*go of Dhiuh'mmarn 


591. On the king’s side only Prilunhara, a Diimara from S'amdld, dis- 
tinguished himself there by his unequalled heroism. 

592. The valour which the lord of the Gate, Tilukasimha, showed in 
running away after having l)C(*u defeated in the fight by Garga, made everybody 
laugh. 

593. The few of his soldiers who survived with wounds, when the rest had 

been killed, were spared by from pity, after they had given up their 

arras, clothes and otljer [possessions]. 

594. When the bodies of the [fallen] soldiers were being burned on all sides, 
there was no counting of the pyres in the royal camp. 

595. When the king brought up his army, Garga, whose mansion had been 
burned down, left Lahara and proceeded to the mountain called Bhuddvana, 

596. He had continual encounters on the various mountain paths with the 
troops of the king who was encamped at the foot of the mountain. 

597. Night after night he worried the king’s force by surprise attacks, and 
in a fight killed Tvailohyardja and other prominent Tantrins. 

598. The resolute [Garga] did not lose his courage though having to oppose 
with his few followers the king himself, [and this] in Phalguna, which was a terrible 
[month] owing to the heavy snowfall. 

599. Only the brave oommander-in* chief, Tilaha of Kdluis family, was able to 
put him to flight on his mountain heights. 

600. When the latter pressed him hard, he (Garga) sent his wife and 
daughter before [Sussala] and conciliated the king, who hid his wrath under marks 
of favour. 

601. The king who was secretly filled with rage marched away from there 
after peace had been concluded, and, instead of restraining Mallahostha^ raised mjn 
to greater power. 

602. For two or three months then he (Gaiga) bore with the intolerable 
rivalry of Mallakosihaha in Lahara, which [to him] was humiliation by an 
inferior, while the king remained unfriendly. 


691. For SamCdd (tlanial), see iioto vii. 1 59, 
Vvthvlhara plays a gn3ut iiart in the subse- 
quent narrative j see viii. 672, 712, 878, etc. 

696. The name Dhuildvana is probably 
preserved in that of the Dfinm Ndr, a 
mountain spur abutting into the upper 
Sind Valley from the south, close to 
Sun"marg (‘ Sonamarg ’). The foot of this 
mountain spur (which on the map is marked 
as ‘ Darnar ’) reaches the village of Thdj^'vds, 
75® 20' long. 34° 18' lat, For Garga, who 


is driven from his seats in Lalmra (Lnr), the 
Sind Valley forms the natural route of retreat. 

JSar, the Ks. form of Skr, ndda (nula), is the 
general designation of a valley, Anglo-indice 
‘ Nallah.* Local names formed by the addi- 
tion of war are often used in Ka^mir as desig- 
nations of hill-ranges, high spurs, etc. ; comp, 
e.g. Tatn'^ndr (map ‘ Soornar ') E. of Mount 
Haramukh, Bnibndr in the same direction, 
etc. [Regarding Ks. ndv < Skp. ndr/a, comp, 
note yiii. 959. J 
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60.3. In the meantime the king secretly roused disaffection in his force and 
gained Earn a and others of his servants over to his own side. 

604. Exasperated by being put ou the same footing with inferior relatives, 
he then came to the king by the advice of those [servants] , together with his wife 
and sons. 

605. On one occasion when the king was standing over the bathing place 
{snanadroni), and was about to take his bath, he reproached [Garga], who was 
standing by his ^ide, and made him give up his sword. 

606. Who else could feel sure of showing courage, when even [Garga], who 
was proud of his valour, displayed faint-heartedness at the time of insult, like 
a coward ? 

607. How [great is the difference] between that pride [of his] which ousted 
and raised kings, and [this] poor-spirited' conduct which was like that of low 
people ? Manifestly it is the will of fate which makes a person in this 
[world] move about without free will, just like a puppet pulled by a row of 
strings. 

608. Some wretched favourites of the king who could not have even looked 
at him in battle, thus bound his arms with fetters. 

609. Kalydna and oth-ers, who stayed in a house ' near the illustrious 
8a mgrdmamatha, gave up fighting, when the king in person entered the 
courtyard. 

610. Yideha, a son of Garga, gave up his sword reluctantly on receiving kind 
assurances from the king himself and on hearing that his father was alive. 

611. The king courteously supplied Garga, who with his wife and sons 
was held captive in the royal palace, with food such as was fit for his own 
[relatives]. 

612. Catuska, Oarga^s son, though he had fled from his own residence, was 
seen and delivered to the king by the contemptible Karna. 

613. There is no certainty about the favour of a king whose hatred is firmly 
rooted yet hidden, as [there is none] about a wound which has not healed 
inwardly. 

614. When the king went out of [the City] to meet Manidhara, the 


SuSAAIiA 
(A.D. 1112-20) 


Gargacandra im- 
prisoned. 


005. By manadrorpi is meant here not 
tlie ‘ bath-tub ’ which waa only brought to 
India by Europeans, but the place which is 
usually prepared in a native house for bath- 
ing purposes by separating a corner or part 
of a room from the rest by a low wall of 
plaster. Such a place is known in the lower 
hills and the Pani&b by the name of simdri, 
which is probably a derivative of mana- 

VOL. 11. 


dr<ynl. Compare the use of the word for the 
water-conduit on the base of a sacred image, 
note V. 46. 

It is customary for Indian princes to hold a 
sort of small levee at their bath for selected 
courtiers. 

609. Kalyd^acandra, Garga’s son, viii. 
682, is meant. For the Matha named after 
Samgramadeva, see vii. 142. 


E 
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SoRSAiA ruler ol the Darads, who had come on a visit, he had Oarqa put to death by his 
(A.D. 1112.20). > i> f J 

servants. 


Oargacanitra executed 
(A.l>. 1118). 


Expedition to jRaJa- 
pun. 


61 T). After having been imprisoned for two or three months, he ami his three 
sons were strangled at night by ropes put round their necks. 

616. He was thrown into the water by the king’s people with a stone bound 
to his neck along with his sons, just in the same way as he had disposed of Bimha 
and others. 

617. When the king had put him to death in the [montli] Bhadrapada of the 
year [of the Laukika era four thousand one hundred and] ninety-four (a.d. 1118), 
he hoped for rest, but rising troubles brought him sufferings. 

618. He then underwent much grief on account of the death of Kalha, the 
lord of Kdliujara, and of Malldy the mother of his chief queen. 

619-620. In the meantime Ndgapdla, Somapdla^s brother, had come to King 
Su^sala for protection after leaving his own country. When his elder step-brother 
Pratdpapdla had been put to death by [Somapala], he had slain the minister who 
was the murderer, and had fled in fear. 

621. Enraged at this he (Sussala) did not accept the friendly overtures of 
Somapala, who was ready to do his will, but decided to wage war [against him]. 

622. When that [ruler] had become convinced that tlio king’s enmitv eonhl 
not be appeased by any measures, he called Bhiksdeara, his enemy, from Vnll4pura. 

623. When the king heard that he had called his rival, h(‘ was tilled with 
rage, and set out with terrible vigour towards BdjapurJ to attack [him]. 

624. Somapala having fled, he put Ndgapdla on the throne, and stayed 
there for seven months, causing terror to his various enemies. 

625. When the king, who resembled Vajradhara (Indra), gave an opportunity to 
Vajradhara and other princes to do homage, he showed them a favour against his will. 

626. His troops were roaming about everywhere on the banks of the 
Candrabhdgd and other rivers, and the enemy was not even able to look on their 
faces. 


627. Before him marched Tilaha, the commander-in*chief, and the Damara 
Prthvihara was entrusted with the guarding of the routes. 

628. The king piously preserved in the enemy’s land the Brahmapurl and the 
temples, and thus earned the original merit [of these foundations]. 


616. Compare viii. 424. 

618. Meghamafijari is probably the chief 
queen meant here ; see viii. 1219. 

625. Vajradhara, the ruler of Babbapiira, 
is meant ; see viii. 538. 

628 . The term Brahmapvrl, used here and 
viii. 2421, 2423, for the designation of some 


pious foundation, corresponds, perhaps, to 
the modern DharmaiSala. Brahmapurl may be 
understood as * residence of Brahmans,’ and is 
also the name of Brahman’s city where the wise 
and pious assemble ; comp. Vikram. xvii. 29. 

Correct with Durgapr. mandale for A 
mandalam. 
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629. What need is there of describing further the arrangements of this 
[king], whose power was like that of Ind^’a ? Even the fodder for the horses of his 
army came from his own land. 

630. In the course of these events Sujanaoardhanay enjoyed his con- 
fidence, roused in him anger against the absent Gauralm. 

631. The king, who had himself left him in his own country to })rotect the 
state, was misled in his mind by calumnies, and believed that he stole all the 
revenue; 

632. When he reproached Janalca, the city prefect, for this ho roused the 
feelings of Tilahasimha^ his brother. 

633. Thereupon in anger he removed the latter from his charge and made 
/inanddf Ananfa\^ son, a native of Parnotfia, lord of the, Gate. 

634. Praise was deserved at that time by the subjects who ke})t their attach- 
ment to Somapfda and did not come to the king’s side, notwithstanding that he 
was thus established [in their own territory]. 

635. Then in the month Vaisakha of the year [of the Laukika era four 
thousand one hundred and] ninety-five (a.d. 1119) he returned to his own country, 
and NagnpJla too ibllowed him, having lost his throne. 

636. Urged on by greed, which foreboded great troubles, he then oppressed 
tlie inliabitants and reduced the expenditure. 

637. When he removed Gauraka from dffice, and inflicted punishments on the 
olficifils wlu) had been under him, all the ministers became discontented. 

638. As the new councillors were lacking in strength, he suffered heavy losses 
of money by the sudden change in the administration. 

639. He sent into [the castle of] Lohara masses of gold, which re- 
sembled the ‘ gold mountain ’ (Meru), after having them made into gold bricks 
(ingots). 

640. In order to punish Qarga's followers he then appointed Gajjakay who 
had been a confidant of Oarga, as police superintendent {dandddhikdrin) in 
Lahara, 

641. The followers of Garga, in fear of oppression, thereupon joined 
Mallakosthaka, and he feeling irritated, treacherously killed the unsuspecting 
[Gajjaka]. 

642. When Lahara was in rebellion, the king imprisoned Arjuna^ an elder 
step-brother of Mallakostha, who was with him. 

683. The emendation of anantatmaja^ or corruption in the form somapalddayah. The 
some similar form for anantadhipa^ of A is ne- translation above given is based on a con- 
cessitated by the passages viii. 713, 1005, 1042. jectural emendation ^paW$aydh : ^pdldsraydh 

684. The text of A shows evidently a might also be thought of. 


SUSSALA 
(A.D 1112-20). 


SuHsalu’« return to 
A'ajfwV (a.I>. Illy). 


Rebellion in Lahara. 



SOSSALA 
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643. He also assured the adherence of Biddaka by imprisoning his relative 
Hdsta, the son of 8ad(facandra, as well as his (Biddaka’s) brother. 

644. He exceeded the bounds of prudence by throwing into captivity Surya 
with his son, from a recollection of his previous hostility, as well as Anandacandra 
and others. 

645. He then set out for Lahara, and in his rage impaled Arjunakostha, 
Mallakosihaka having fled. 

646. When he had placed there a force and had then returned to the^City all 
the Damaras rose in feud against him, as against one who was slaying his friends. 

647. As he was angry also against Prthvihara notwithstanding his past 
services, he ordered his commander-in-chief and other ministers to attack him by 
surprise. 

648. He (Prthvihara), however, managed with diflSculty to escape, and took 
refuge at the seat of a relative, Kslm by name, who was residing in the district of 
Jay anti, 

649. This rebel was roving in day-time into the midst of Avantipura and 
other towns, without his opponents being able to check him. 

650. The action of the king in recklessly rousing these hostilities brought 
ruin to his subjects, and was like the letting loose of a ferocious Vetala. 

651. Kftra who was old, but possessed of an energetic mind, then collected 
along with Frthvihara eighteen Damjiras in S'amdngdsd, 

652. The alarmed king proceeded to Vijayesvara, and sent the commander- 
in-chief, Tilaka, to subdue these [Damaras], who had united in a strong league. 

653. This [leader] of unsurpassed valour broke them up in battles and 
scattered them rapidly, as the east wind [scatters] the clouds. 

654. On his return from the victory over the Damaras, when he ought to 
have been honoured, the king, on the contrary, insulted him by not [even] 
letting him come into his presence. 

655. When the king then had returned to the City, he (Tilaka) aggrieved 
by the injury to his honour, remained at home and made no eflbrt for his lord’s 
sake. 


643 . By Sa44acandra is. possibly meant 
Sadda, the younger brother of Gargacandra, 
viii. 33. Saddacandra is referred to again 
viii. 3316. 

The brother of Biddaka is evidently Hambay 
named in viii. 677. The latter passage must 
be consulted for the interpretation of our 
verse. 

644 . Compare for Stlrya, a captain of 
Gargacandra, viii. 402. 


646 . Arjunako^tha is the brother of 
Mallako^haka, named Arjuna in viii. 642. 

It is necessary to correct niryatya for the 
meaningless nirgate of the text. 

648 . It is not possible to ascertain the 
exact position of this district, which is only 
here mentioned. From the following narra- 
tive it may be concluded that it lay in Mada- 
varajya ; comp, also viii. 1539. 

651. For iS*amdhgd%a (SAhgas), see i. 100. 
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656. Servants who are put on a level with inferiors; who are kept from 
rising with their equals ; who are placed in the front rank only when enemies 
have to be fought ; who are left outside when peace is made ; who after displaying 
exceptional skill in aflFairs are humiliated when the work is done, — such [servants] 
become disaffected and leave the king quickly, as householders [leave] a dwelling 
which has become infested with snakes. 

657. While he neglected to attend to business, the Damaras damaged every- 
where the [king’s] stores, as destructive clouds (?) [damage] the harvest. 

658. Terrible scandal arose in every town owing to Brahmans, who were 
exasperated by these troubles, holding solemn fasts (prdya) and immolating them- 
selves in fires. 

659. The destruction of horses and camels by a plague indicated that a 
great calamity v/as hanging over the country. 

660. The people at the approach of the calamity were shaken by fear, just 
as a row of trees [is shaken] by the wind when the lightning is about to fall. 

661. Then at the commencement of the year [of the Laukika era four 
thousand one hundred and] ninety- six (a.d. 1120), the mass of the Damaras was 
ready to rush down, like an avalanche when touched by the warm air. 

662. In Devamrasa the course of rebellion made first its appearance, [and 
there it developed its] maturity like a painful boil. 

663. After forming into a close league Tikka and others of his relatives, the 
powerful Vijaya marched on and surrounded the king’s force, which was encamped 
(sthamastha), 

664. Ndfjavattaj the commander of the encamped force, though he was [only] 
the son of a Kayastha, held out for a long time in that fight against his impetuous 
attack. 


SCSBALA 
(a.d. 1112-20). 


Great rising of 
pdmaras ( a . d . 1120 ). 


665. Thereupon the king beseeched the commander-in-chief, whose vigour 
had been slackened by the recollection of his lord’s base conduct, [and moved him] 
with difficulty to march out. 

()66. In the fighting with Vijaya^ who had secured a firm position, his life 
and victory were often in jeopardy. 


657. 1 have fellow ed, in the absence of 
someth ing better, the reading of Durgapr., 
ki}ayayhand. The latter is evidently a con- 
jectural emendation (though not marked 
as such in his edition) for ^ayadhand found 
in A L. As ^ and V are totally difterent in 
S'arada writing, it is improbable that the 
latter reading is a clerical error. Against the 
conjectural emendation it may also be urged 
that k§ayayhand{h) means properly only the 


clouds which are to destroy the world at the 
end of the Kalpa. The harvest would scarcely 
be referred to in connection with them in a 
simile. The proper interpretation of the simile 
has yet to be looked for. 

068. As A L hutdani^ gives no suitable 
sense, 1 have translatea above according to the 
conjectural emendation of Durgftpr., hutdtma?, 

663. For the meaning given to Bthamasthaf 
see note vii. 1642. 
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667. When Mallako,^fha, too, had attained strength in Laharat the king 
moved out in the [month of] Vaisakha to a village called Thalyoraka, 

668. Ilis soldiers were alarmed during the nights by the enemy, and were 
made [thereby] as miserable as dying people by terrible dreams. 

6611-671. He (Sussala), the foremost of the all-powerful, who, assisted only by 
his arm in his attack, had ousted even King Harm ; who by his prowess had 
several times conquered this land, and whose bold enterprises can as little be 
counted as those of Jamadagni’s son (Parasurama), — the might of fate diminished 
his valour, and broken in his strength he was suddenly separated there from 
the goddess of victory. 

672. After he had retired from that place rrthvlhara, who held a position at 
Hdfflr/rdma, suddenly attacked and worsted the brave Sajjako. 

67(J. He pursued him with fierce energy, and approaching close to the City 
burned the Ndgamafha, 

674. Then he and other wild Damaras carried off everywhere the horses of the 
king and of those in the king’s service from their grazing grounds. 

676. The king, thereupon, in his fierce anger proceeded to cruelties, and took 
to wicked courses, as befits those who are struck by an evil fate. 

676. He put to death the Damara who was rrthvlharcCs hostage, and sent 
[his body] at night to the latter with lotus-roots put on his back, as [if he 
were a prepared meat-]dish. 

677. He sent thus viciously to B id ( I aka his brother llamha^ and in the same 
fashioJi despatched to the others their [dead] brothers and sons. 

678. To Jayj/nkc(y who resided at Hiphinndgrdim, he sent his mother with 
her ears and nose cut off. 

6711. Overcome by fury he impaled S dry aka and his son in the City, and 
put to death many more, whether they deserved to die or not. 

680. Then when he was thus raging like a god of deatli, all [officials], 


667. Thalyoraka, only lieiu mentioned, is 
perhaps identical with tlio present village of 
Thyftr situated at the entrance of the Sind 
Valley on the right bank of the river opposite 
to Gand’‘rbal, circ. 74° 49' long. 34° 14' lat. 
(marked Taroo on the larger Survey map). As 
the king’s expedition is directed against 
Mallakostha in Lfihara, the place must be 
looked for in the Sind Valley. 

672. For Hddiyrdina, the present Ar'^ybiii 
in the Nagam Pargaua, see note i. 340. 

673. The Ndgamathn is referred to again 
viii. 782. Its position is unknown. 

674. For the word carnka the meaning 
‘ grazing ground ’ is clearly indicated by viii. 
2226, 2437. The meaning, though not known 


to the dictionaries, is easily accounted tor by 
the etymology of the word. The emendation 
edraka proposed in Kd. w^as erront*ous. 

676. I’he roots of the lotus (Insa) are used 
as a favourite vegetable in Kasmir, and gene- 
rally stewed with meat. Large quantities of 
these rot)t8, which arc known as yiadur, aro 
brought daily into STinagar from the neigh- 
bouring lakes. 

677. (k)mparo for liiddaka, viii. 643. 

678. The place here named cannot be 
identified. 

679. (Compare for Sfaya, viii. 644. 

680. For the terms dbhyantara and hdhya, 
compare note viii. 426. 
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those of the inner [court] as well as those of the outer, became alarmed and 
disaffected. 

681. The foolish course by which King Ha/rfa had lost the throne, that very 
[course] he followed himself in his rule, though he had denounced it. 

682. The various shortcomings of those who are engaged in battle; who 
compose deep poetical works ; who are occupied in gambling, and who pass their 
time under the burden of the royal dignity, — ought to be pointed out only by that 
onlooker who, being himself perfect, does not commit any error in practice. 

683. The king exerted himself in violent efforts, and even under those circum- 
stances thwarted to some extent the ascendency of Mallako8(ha and the rest. 

684-. Vi jay a then in the course of time brought up Bhik^cara, the grandson 
of Harm, by the route of Visalafa. 

685. As he (Vijaya) was about to break into Devasarasa, he was driven back 
by the commander-in-chief, and in his flight fell to the ground over a precipice 
{svabhra). 

686. He was recognized and killed, and the. victorious [commander-in-chief] 
sent his head to the king as a fruit fj*om the tree of victory. 

687. The ungrateful king showed no satisfaction at this wonderful achieve- 
ment, did not praise it nor did he bestow any honours upon him. 

688. Contemptuously he sent him word: ‘‘The commander-in-chief of the 
name of S'vahhra (‘ precipice ’) has killed that [enemy]. Whence then your boast- 
fulness over this [event] ? 

689. When Tilaka recognized the thorough ingratitude of the king, he became 
disaffected and took to treason. 

690. Had he merely turned invlifferent, righteous people could not have 
blamed him. But his treacherous design has rendered his name unfit to be 
mentioned. 

691. People who love prudence may recommend on each occasion pliancy or 
opportune conduct. Yet righteous persons of high honour work for the benefit of 
others even at the risk of their lives, if they are praised for this with gratitude. 

692. Even a resolute man fares badly and loses his strength at the very com- 
mencement [of his action], —if he does not abandon a dress which has caught fire ; 
the skin which has been bitten by a snake ; a plan which has come to the enemy’s 
knowledge ; an old house which is on the point of falling down ; a king who does 
not recognize services, and a friend who turns away in adversity. 

693. Who else are to be called the greatest sinners if not those who, 
exceeding this just course, from anger turn traitors to their lord ? 

684. For Vivaldi a, see note viii. 177. 


Bomala 
fA.n. 1112.80). 


Bfiikficara*s approaoh. 
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BhikfUeara enters 
Kaimlr, 


Rumours about 
Bhikfacara, 


694. Parents are benefactors only once in giving birth^ the master on all 
occasions. Therefore traitors to their masters are worse sinners than parricides. 

696. When Vijaya was killed, while others yet remained whose power ought 
to have been curbed^ intelligent men felt that no one’s mind was at ease. 

696. The torrent of rebellion which receded for some time and then again 
caused violent sufferings, appeared to all like an infuriated ram. 

697. Mallako^tha wished to bring back Bhikfdcara and sent his own troops to 
him to Vi^aldfd. 

698. When then the commander-in-chief, disaffected as he was, reported that 
he (Bhiksacara) was approaching, the king from spite kept him back and sent him 
word as follows : 

699. “ Leave him without blocking the route, that I may subsequently slay 
him, just as one hunts down on horseback the jackal which has started ahead.” 

700. Though knowing thoroughly the ways in which seditions are raised, the 
king, misguided by fate, fell there into an error. 

701. When the treacherous Tilaka had thus been offered, by the king’s own 
order, the [desired] opportunity, he made the Damaras bring Bhiksacara over the 
mountain passes. 

702. Then there spread everywhere from that place the people’s gossip which 
raised Bhiksus renown, and caused alarm to the king. 

703-704. ‘‘ He says nothing that is not refined ; ten rocks he splits witli his 

arrow ; he walks a hundred Yojanas and back without getting tired.” Even hoary 
old men with long white beards would excite the curiosity of the people l)y these 
and similar such stories, which magnified Bliiksu's greatness. 

705. Every single person, even if unconnected with public affairs, told and 
asked news about Bhiksu, just as if he were [himself] to get one half of the 
kingdom. 

706-710. The old officials out of employment making their ablutions in the bath 
house on the river; the numberless soUdisant princes in the royal palace ; sotq 
soldiers, wicked by nature, and eager to get on high horses ; the schoolmasters, too, 
who have their buttocks scratched by their pupils’ nails ; the aged dancing-girls of the 
temples, those guardians of the sacred shrines ; the merchants who have embezzled 
deposits and [therefore] show themselves ever eager to listen to the [recital of 


695. The v.l. of L msya^ is, perhaps, pre- 
ferable to A 8amya°. 

701. Instead of tnarmardjamukhdd, as 
printed in Ed., read marma rdja^. The emen- 
dation °dyamam is coniirmed by L. 

706-710. The humorous description con- 
tained in these and the preceding verses 


proves — if any proof were wanted — that the 
Kasmir capital has at all times been that hot- 
bed of political gossip and fertile nursery of 
false and often amusingly absurd rumours, 
which it is at present. That K.’s picture is 
drawn from life, will strike anyone acquainted 
with the ways of modern S'rinagar. Strolling 
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Mored] texts; the Brahmaas of the Purohita corporations (pdri^adya) who are 
experts in arranging solemn fasts (prdyopavesa ) ; the Damaras from the environs of 
the City who are more like cultivators, ^hough they carry arms, — [all] those who 
entertain themselves and others somehow with seditious tales, it is chiefly they 
in this land who delight in the king*8 misfortunes. 

711. When the news of Bhikfdcara'a approach increased, the people began to 
tremble, and the king became appreliersive. 

712. Prthviharay whose valour was unsurpassed, then routed in battle the 
king’s army by moving forth from a mountain gorge masked by trees, in which he 
had lain [in ambush]. 

713. He put three ministers to flight ; the two Anandas^ of the family of Jnanta 
and Kdka, respectively, who were lords of the Gate {(hdrandyaha)^ and Tilakasimha. 

714. In Jyaistha, Vtjaya had been killed, and on the sixth day of the bright 
half of Asadha the king suffered this defeat, which again put him into distress. 

715-716. As one knows the approach of rain when the cows leap up, when 
snakes climb up to the top of trees, and when a tribe of ants shifts its eggs, so the 
king at that time knew by evil omens that a calamity was close at hand, and took 
the proper steps. 

717. Then on the third day of the bright half of Asadha he sent prudently 
his son, his queen and others of his family to the castle of Lohara. 

718. As he was following them, Lo^tha and other (?) Brahmans fell into the 
Vitantd by a break of the bridge, and were drowned. 

719. Troubled by this evil omen he accompanied them into the vicinity of 
Husimpura, and then after two or three days came back to the City. 


SUSSAZ>A 

(a/d. 1112-^). 


/V^viAam'f viotorj 
Ca.o. 1120, AfidliA). 


SuHRala Heuda his 
family to Lofutra, 


down to the city bridges, the Ghftts on the 
river bank, or to the vicinity of the palace, 
one can always watch small crowds eagerly 
gathering round the news-fabricators, profes- 
sional and others, ever to bo found in these 
localities. 

By in verse 706, are meant 

the wooden bathing-cells placed on rafts 
which are found also nowadays near most of 
the river and canal Ghats of S'rinagar. They 
are known now as h*d7i^ku\hy which name is 
also given by K., viii. 2423, in its Skr. form 
of Bndnako^tha. Another passage, viii. 1182, 
speaks of these bathing-cells as majjandvdsay 
and shows clearly that they were of wood and 
moored on the river. 

The objectionable habit mentioned in vetse 
707 has, according to my Pandit informants, 
not yet died out among teachers of Puro- 
hita-schools and village schoolmasters of the 
old type. 


As to the pdri^adgasy and the part played by 
them at Prayopavesas, compare notes li. 132 ; 
V. 465. 

713. Anandtty the son of Ananta, ij men- 
tioned as Dvaradhipa, viii. 633, 1005. Ananduy 
the son of Kaka, is referred to again as a brother 
of Tilaka in viii. 826. _ It may be assumed that 
only one of the two Anandas actually held at 
the time charge of the ‘ Gate ’ ; comp, re- 
cording the retention of official designations 
by former holders of office, note viii. 2420. 
Ananda, the son of Ananta, is subsequently 
referred to as Mahattama, viii. 1427. For 
TilakasimhUy see viii. 184, 673. 

715. The three prognostics of rain here 
mentioned are to be found together in VarAr 
hamihira’s B\^haUm)ihitdy xxviii. 7, of which 
passage our verse is evidently a reminiscence. 

718. The words Lo^thadmjdtayo viprd con- 
tain evidently some corruption. The easiest 
emendation would be ^dvijddayo. 
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720. When he was without his son and wife a change came over him, and he 
appeared as if deserted by his lustre and good fortune. 

721. It was fortunate in his distress that that plan [of sending his family to 
Lohara] had recommended itself to him, thanks to it, thougli deeply exasperated, 
he was yet destined [to see] a complete rise of his fortune. 

722. Owing to this prudent measure, he still holds even to this day sovereign 
sway through his son, though he too, like King Harsa, had himself raised [his] 
misfortunes. 

723. In [the month of] S'riivana then, the soldiers from Lahara, 
who had brought in Bhihsu, conducted him to the powerful Damaras of 
Madavardjya. 

724. The latter again brought him to Lahara under the escort of their 
soldiers, like groomsmen [conducting] the bridegroom to the house of his father^ 
in-law. 

725. After treating them hospitably Mallahosfha and the other [leaders] sent 
these [Damaras] of great position [back] to their own territory to harass the 
commander-in-chief. 

726. Then when the ring of the enemies was closing all round, the king began 
to raise foot troops at enormous outlay. 

727. When the king in this evil plight was showering money about every- 
where, even artisans and carters took up arms. 

728. The officers of the*army, preparing for the battle, exercised armour-clad 
horses on every road in the City. 

729. While Bhiksu remained at Mayagrdiiia, those from Lahara marched on 
and attacked the royal troops posted at Amare§vara. 

730. Commencing the fight in battle-array close to Hiranyapura^ they killed 
the illustrious Vhidyalcadeva and other leaders of the royal army. 

731. When the enemies at the very beginning of the fight got hold of a fine 
horse which had come from the royal force, they thought they had secured the 
royal fortune. 

732. Prthvihara fought close to the royal palace on the bank of the stream 
called KpftihCi, and destroyed brave soldiers innumerable. 


723. Mallako^tha, whose troops brought 
in Bhiksu (viii. 697), resided in Lahara ; see 
viii. 617 and the lines following. 

728. Correct with Durgftpr. vydydmaik for 
vydydma. 

729. For Mayagrdinn (Mah^ydm in Lftr) 
and Amaresvarrt i^Amhirher, N. of S'rinagar), 
see notes vii. 126, l83, resp. 

730. Hirayyapura is the present village of 


Itanyil, on the road from Lar to S'rinagar ; see 
note i. 287. 

782. In note viii. 186 sq. it has already 
been indicated that Kf}iptikd is the old name 
of a branch of the Vitasta which flows past a 
part of S'rinagar, and is now known by the 
name of Kut*^kuL This branch leaves the 
main stream on the left bank, a little below 
the first bridge and close to the Sher Garhi 
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733. Though Tilalca stood at Vijayehara, yet the Damaras resident in [the 
districts] Khaduvl and Hohidd, marched on and made an attack on the bank of the 
Mahdfiarlt. 

734. They invested the City and sliouting day and night set fire to some 
places, and in others plundered the inhabitants. 

735-737. What with troops marching out with music, with the return of the 
wounded, crowds bewailing slain friends, the flight of routed soldiers, multitudes 
going forth to look on, masses of flying arrows, armour carried about, horses 
dragged along, and the dust raised by the throng accompanying the dead, — the 
roads were [kept] in uproar day after day without interruption. 

738. As the enemies attacked every morning with full vigour, it was daily 
thought : “ To-day surely it is all over with the king.*^ 

739. Whose resistance was more spirited than that of Susmla^ whom even the 
miserable plight of his kingdom could not deprive of courage? 


Bubsala 
(A.D. 1112-90). 


Siege of S'nwiffar, 


jmlace. It rejoins the Vitasta after a course 
of about one and a half miles near tlie last or 
seventh bridge. This identification is based 
firstly on the evidence of the modern name 
Kut h(l^ which is clearly a derivative of 
K>iptiLd-kulyd^ Hhe K§iptika stream,’ (K^. 
kvl < iSkr. kulyd is a common designation of 
small streams or canals; comp, note i. 97 on 
Si/irir/i(tmantkuh/d); secondly, on that of the 
numerous passages which mention the 
Ksiptika in connection with S'rinagar and in 
the position of the present Ku'^'^kul. 

Our own passage and viii. 955 speak of the 
Ksiptikii as close to the royal palace. Of the 
latter we have proved in note viii. 18fi that 
it occupied a site on the naiTow strip of 
ground separating the Vitasta from the 
Knt'‘kul between the second and third 
biKlges. A glance at the map of iS'riiiagar 
shows that the KnVkul forms practically to 
this day the limit to the W. and S. of that 
j)art of the city proper which is situated on 
ih(i left bank of tlie Vitasta. It is thus also 
the city’s natural lino of defence to the S.W. 
Accordingly we find the Ksiptika referred to 
in several passages, viii. lObl, 1116, lli?6, 1164, 
2164,3139; also 6^rh\ iv. 108, in connection 
with attacks made against the city from that 
direction. 

The same is in fact the case with the refer- 
ence made in our own passage. Pfthvihara, 
whoso encounter is placed on the bank of the 
Ksiptika, marches against the city from 
the districts to the S., as the mention of 
Hatjigrama, viii. 672, shows. In the same way 
wo find other corps of tluj rebels attacking the 
city from the side which lies nearest to their 
own original positions. Thus the rebels from 


Lahara-Lar march against Amarescaraj 
i.e. Ambi/rkh', which lies directly to the N. 
of S'rinagar,; comp. viii. 729 sqq. Those, 
again, from the eastern Pargapas of Kha- 
duvi (Khruv) and Hola^& (Vular) invest 
the city from its eastern side bordered 
by the Mahdsartt or Mftr stream ; comp, 
viii. 733. 

The passages viii. 1006, 1056, if not furnish- 
ing such distinct indications, show at least 
the Ksiptika as flowing in the immediate 
vicinity of the city. This is also the evidence 
of S'riv. iii. 191, which mentions the erection 
of a stone band between the Vitasta and 
Ksiptika. It was intended to protect the 
division of the city on the left river bank 
from floods. 

733. The name Khaduvl survives in that 
of KhmVf a large village famous for its sacred 
springs, situated in the Vihi Pargapa, 75° 4' 
long. 34° 1' lat. (map ‘ Khrew’). As our passage 
mentions Khaduvi side by side with Holadd, 
which is the name of the Pargapa now called 
Vular (see note i. 306), and as tne Lokapraka^a 
too in its list of Pargapas, iv., knows the 
vif}aya of Khaduvtydy it may safely be assumed 
that the name Khaduvi designated in Kal- 
hapa’s time not only the village above referred 
to, but the district also in which it is situated, 
i.e. the modem Pargapa Vihi. 

Of the latter name ViM I have not been 
able to trace any Sanskrit form. It is 
evidently a comparatively modem designation 
which has replaced Khadiivi. In viii. 1413 
the Damaras of Khaduvi are spoken of as 
lying * in ambush near Padmapura (Pampiir), 
which in modem times was the administrative 
centre of Vihi. 
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740. Ever he was seen arranging that the wounded should have their hurts 
bandaged, the arrow-heads removed, and proper presents given. 

741. The sums which the king spent on the troops by giving marching 
allowances, gratuities and medicines, were beyond calculation. 

742. Continually thousands of men and horses were perishing, either falling 
in the fighting or [dying] of wounds in their quarters. 

743. Mallakosfha and the other [rebels] from Lahara^ were checked in their 
insolence when attacked by the king’s forces which were strong in cavalry. 

744. Advised by disafiected persons of the inner court [dbhyantara), they 
conducted Bhikm to SureSvari by the narrow path [which leads] there, in the hope 
of an encounter. 

745. As they were strong in archers, they came off best in the fight on the 
narrow embankment across the lake, and got rid of the danger from the mounted 
men. 

746. Meanwhile the faithless commander-in-chief who stayed at Vijayes- 
vara, allowed the Damaras to become strong by showing [but] scant vigour in 
fighting. 

747-748. Thinking, The Lavanya folk must not believe me helpless, and 
must not cause trouble by falling on my rear when I move otf,” he turned back 
after his start on the force of Ajjaraja who had come to Vijayesvara to show 
his valour. 

749. After slaying two hundred and fifty of his soldiers, the faithless [corn- 
man der-in-chief] left VijaynJcsetra and marched to the City. 

750. The Damaras were afraid of following him anywhere on his route ; 
shouting from the hill-tops, to which they had climbed from fear, they left all the 
roads open. 

751. When he had arrived [in the City] after leaving Ma4avarajya, the 
king depressed by adversities received him with attentions, whereupon he laughed 
at him, remembering his former conduct. 


744 - 746 . The details given regarding this 
encounter can be understood on reference 
to the map of the environs of S'rinagar. In 
note V. 37 it has been shown that by burehan 
is often meant the site of tlie present village 
of U^bai'f which lies on the K. shore of tne 
pal lake, immediately below the proper 
Suresvari Tirtha. In order to proceed from 
Mari^gdm (Mayagrama, viii. 729) to Is’bar, the 
rebels leave the high road leading towards 
the C’ity near Ranyil (Hiranyapura) and march 
along the deep Nalla, marked on the larger 
survey map, to (map * Butj^oora ’) at 

the N.W. corner of the pal. 


From there the direct route to Is*b^r 
leads on an embankment across the 
marshes which line the north shore of 
the lake and are partly under cultivation 
like ‘ the swimming gardens’ in the southern 
part of the Dal. Bhiksacara’s force pro- 
ceeding by this route would naturally be safe 
for the greater part of the march from an 
attack of cavalry. On the other hand, the 
difficult ground being unfavourable to a 
hand-to-hand encounter, would allow the 
rebels to utilize fully their superior strength 
in archers. 
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752. Though he went into camp like the other ministers, he did not 
do anything worthy of himself in the fighting, but remained like [a mere] 
onlooker. 

753. Thereupon all the Damaras from Madavardjya marched on and occupied 
the bank of the Mahdsarit. 

754. Some devices, such as negotiation and sowing of dissension, which the 
king employed against the hostile coolition, failed, because they were betrayed by 
his councillors. 

755. Though the king had [before] invaded the territories of various chiefs, 
yet the highest reward of his arms’ might was the protection of the City. 

75G. The lord of the Gate together with the princes stood at Amare&a, the 
chief justice [and other] ministers in the vicinity of Rdjdnavdfikd, 

757. They took from the king heavy marching allowances, just as if they had 
gone far off to another continent, — but nowhere did they fight. 

758. All the forces of the enemy in turn had victories and defeats, Prthvihara, 
however, nothing but victories. 

759. Rushing about in battle like a Vetala intoxicated by drink, he killed 
almost all the best ughters of the royal army. 

700. But in one of his fights there displayed itself singularly the valour of 
Tldaija, of Iccha(i\s family, though he was yet scarcely a youth. 

761. Proudly engaged in personal combat he struck him (Prthvihara), tore 
his beard, and wrung the sword from his hand. 

762. While the fighting went on at the outskirts of the City, women, children 
and others also were recklessly killed by arrow-shots. 


SnssxxiA 
(a.d. 1112-20). 


Sussafa's defence of 
S'rina^ar, 


763. After what has been explained in 
note iii. 339-349 regarding the Mahdsarit or 
MdVf the locality here meant must be iden- 
tified with the present CinAr Bftgh and the 
other Bfighs stretching along the left bank of 
the Tsfmth Kul. The latter forms the city’s 
natural line of defence to the S.E. ; comp, 
note viii. 731. 

766. Our own passage and viii. 768, 899, 
where PrAyopave^as of City Brahmans at 
Jidjdnavdtikd are referred to, show clearly 
that the latter locality must have been situ- 
ated within S'rinagar or in its immediate 
vicinity. In view of this and the phonetic 
history of the name as shown below, Mdjdna- 
vdtikd may be safely identified with the pre- 
sent Ran'vdr, a large suburb of S'rinagar lying 
on the S.E. shore of the Dal lake. That K6. vor 
corresponds in local names to Skr. vdtikdy has 
already been shown in notes i. 342 {Bhuk^i-- 
ravdtikd) ; iii. 11. 

Ban* may be looked upon as the direct 


phonetic derivative of Bajdna ( > Pr. *Bddna 
>*Run ; -I in Ran’ is the suflix of the 
plural) ; comp, the Hindi title rand, which 
goes back to tlie fuller Skr. form rdjdnaka. 

In evidence of this etymology we may also 
point out that (sing. obi. rdn-; nom. rdn) 
IS a Krfi.m namaof very frequent occurrenoe 
among the Muhammadan population of Kadmir, 
and in this use cleariy derived from the term 
B^dna which, originally a title, must have be- 
come a family designation already at an early 
date ; see note vi. 117. as a Muhammadan 
Kram name corresponds exactly to Rdzddn 
(Rajanaka) as a family name of Brahmahs. 

In the Bane family of Kangra we may now 
safely recognixe the deecendants of the 
nakae mentioned in the Baijnftth Pralasti^oomp. 
Prof. BChlsr’b and my own notes, Epi^. /nd., 
ii. p. 483. The inhabitants of the Rajanavatika 
are referred to Eriv, iv. 658, and a marriage 
contract form given in Lokapr., ii., is dated in 
the same locality. 
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Fast of Brahmans at 
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763. While this terrible slaughter of people increased, the king from some 
peculiar loss of energy was incapable even of going outside his residence. 

764. In the meanwhile, when the king was hemmed in, Somapdla used the 
opportunity to plunder and bum down Altalikd, 

765. What other occasion would the jackal of the village find for showing his 
prowess by an approach to the lion’s den, than when the latter is taken up by 
fighting the elephant ? 

766. In oonsequence of this unparalleled ruin of the two kingdoms [of Kaiimlr 
and Lohara], the king was quite overcome by shame and unable to look even at 
himself. 

767. This was for him somehow a time full of all [kinds of] adversities, 
intolerable on account of every [manner of] disasters and unfortunate in every way. 

768. While he was holding out even in such [circumstances], the ill-disposed 
Brahmans of Rajdtiavdtihl held a solemn fast [praija) which was alleged to work 
good, but [in truth] worked evil. 

76S. They urged [before the king] : Your ministers show indifference in 
the fighting. Take from them hostages and send them to the hill of Lohara'" 

770. “If this is not done, and this calamity becomes permanent and as it were 
the regular [condition of things], then who is to give us the ripening autumn crop 
if the enemy carries it off? ” 

771. When these [Brahmans openly] had indicated that indifference [of the 
ministers] which the king from time-serving had not censured, all the ministers 
took alarm. 

772. Then these villainous Brahmans by their supplications induced the king 
to do confused acts, though [before] they had not had power enough to bend a 
straw of his. 

773. Like another hostile army there grew to power by his side a throng 
composed of office employes, violent Purohitas of sacred places {parisadya) and 
the like. 

774. By the manifold mistakes which arose during the endeavour to con- 
ciliate them, the country fell into complete confusion, and plundering became 
excessive. 


764* For Aitalika (A(oli near Lohara), see 
note viii. 681. The place which to this day is 
the commercial centre of the mountain dis- 
trict, seems to have been a favourite object for 
marauding expeditions. For another sacking 
of Atitalika, See viii. 1991. 

770. The text of this verse is certainly 
corrupt. For ko dadhydn na of A we have in 
L ho 'pyaddn noy which gives no better sense. 


I have translated above after a conjectural 
emendation, ko dadyan nah. The Brahmans are 
in fear of losing the produce of their Agrahara- 
lands, where the rice is getting ready for the 
harvest. The latter takes place in Kasmir 
generally in Karttika, and the siege of the city 
described here, fell in A svina, tYie preceding 
month, as seen from viii. 786. The Brahmans* 
apprehension was justified; comp. viii. 795. 
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77^, These wretches who had never [before] seen the king’s assembly, and 
who knew nothing of affairs, used liarsh words of various kinds towards the 
unfortunate king when he tried to appeas ' them. 

776. Worse than the Lavaui/o rebellion was this rebellion for the king, just 
as a disease of the throat pains more than one of the foot. 

777. By offering bribes of gold he bought over the chief intriguers among 
them, and thus with difficulty induced some to abandon the fast. 

778. njaija, a leader of BhihsxCs troops, who came of the stock of 
Varnasoma, and other soldiers, forcibly entered the City and was killed by the 
mounted men. 

779. When he entered the City that time with great vehemence after 
breaking open a passage, he nearly effected the overthrow of the king. 

780. Vrflivlhara whose power was somewhat reduced also among the LavanynSy 
showed a desire to treat with the king, who was anxious to create dissension [among 
his enomiesj. 

781. When that [Darnara] whose success in battle had been the greatest, 
wished to treat with the king, the troops on both sides thought that that rebellion 
was ended. 

782. He [however] thereupon attacked and killed treacherously three trusted 
councillors whom the king had sent to conduct him to the Ndgamafha, 

78.‘^. By their side fell three attendants of TilakasimJiay his foster- 
brother Mammakay the Brahman Quiiga, and Rama, the orderly on duty (? vdrika). 

784. Gauraka who had been given as a hostage [by the king], fell while 
remembering the lord of beings (S'iva), and the enemy struck mercilessly at his 
friends who were bewailing him. 

785. When the news of this outrage arrived all the people became dis- 
affected and made the palace resound with abuse of the king. 

786. On the fourteenth of the bright half of Asviiia, the king had to pass a 
miserable day, the land being in uproar in consequence of that [event]. 

787. The king then became entirely bewildered, distrusted his own thoughts 
and asked even unlikely persons what was to be done. 

788. While he was in such a plight there was no one who did not laugh 

inwardly or did not rejoice. 

789. Then in due course, while he was bearing up even against such sudden 
adversity, his followers turned to the side of the enemy. 

782. For the Ndyamathaf see viii. 678. viii. 861. Regarding TilakaaMaf see note 

788. The meaning, given above to vdrika viii. 791. 
has been conjecturea with reference to vii. 788. The text has here a lacuna of three 
781 ; compare also katakavdrika, vi. 346 ; syllables* 


Sqssala 
(a.d. 111220). 


Treachery of 
Prthvthara, 
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790. Bimhay a step-brother of the commander-in-chief (Tilaka), went over to 
the enemies and accepted from them the charge of the * Gate * {dvdrakdrya), 

791. Janahasimha sent continually secret messengers to Bhik^u and betrothed 
to him his brother’s daughter. 

792. Day after day horsemen could be seen deserting to Bhihsdeara and 
carrying off with themselves their swords, horses, armour, and other [equipment]. 

793. What more [need be said]? Those who during the day stayed in 
the king’s presence were seen openly and without shame before Bhiksu at 
night. 

794. When the king’s authority was so far relaxed that people went and 
came from one side to the other without being stopped, there arose a [fresh] 
calamity. 

795. When the autumn harvest had been carried off by the Damaras, the 
people all fled in every direction abandoning their possessions and households. 

796. It was the people’s vain belief that if King Sussala were gone, Bhiksu 
would fill this land with gold. 

797. The people, who follow [blindly] the lead of others, did not reflect 
whether a beggar {Bhiksu) had ever been seen to be liberal, or whence riches 
should [come] to him. 

798. People in the hope of receiving clothes (amhara) bend down before the 
streak of the new moon, though the latter is seen only for a short time and has 
but the sky {amhara) for a covering. Fie on greed which forgets to reflect upon 
what is reai and what not. 

799. At a victory of the royal party the people let their heads droop, and 
when Bh%k?u's side was successful they could not hold themselves for joy. 

800. Then it happened with the two parties of the king and the Damaras, 
that they stopped hostilities from fear of each other, just as [it is told] in the 
parable of the Brahman and the dog. 

801. The king was preparing to flee from fear of being betrayed by his own 
servants, and the enemy from fear of the king’s prowess, neither of them knowing 
the other’s intentions. 

802. The king who had lost confidence, and who believed that his own 


701 . Janakasiikhay frequently mentioned 
subsequently, is the same person as Janakay 
Tilakasimha’s brother, who has last been re- 
ferred to, viii. 632, as town prefect ; comp, 
viii. 814, ^8. The niece he gives in marriage 
to Bhiksu was a daughter of Tilakasimha, who 
seems to have been one of the ministers 
treacherously killed by Pfthvihara; see viii. 
783 and viii. 942. 


798 . The pun lies in the double meaning 
of the word amhara. It is customary to make 
a Namask&ra before the young moon when 
first seen, and the moon apparently is sup- 
posed to return this attention by gifts of 
clothes ; comp. Padmapur, v. Ixxviii. 17 sqq. 
The young moon remains only for a short time 
above the horizon. 
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relatives, too, were bent on treason, did not think his life safe either in stopping or 
in flight. 

803. When in this great plight was showering [on them] dresses, gold, 
jewels and other [gifts], the soldiers who took his presents, did not praise but 
abused him. 

804. On hearing the people talk without fear of himself as one doomed and 
not destined to remain, he became agitated like a patient who is abandoned by 
the physicians. 

806. The attendants looked at him with amusement and insolence, though 
they yet carried out his orders for any immediate business. 

806. He, though daring [otherwise], was, alas, at that time like a common 
person. Filled with fear he was incapable of going even outside his residence. 

807. While the Damara' bands were thinking of retreat owing to internal 
dissensions, the king was thrown into a helpless state by his own soldiers. 

808. With drawn swords they blocked the doors in the royal palace, and 
everywhere held solemn fasts with a view to getting marching allowances. 

809. When the king gave them money, [th(iy thought that] rich as Kubera, 
he might yet give more, and instead of showing attachment they were eager to 
humiliate him. 

810. Then they all without shaime stopped him and made him give money, 
just as a sick man, when about to start to a sacred place to die there, [is stopped] 
by his creditors. 

811. The temple-purohitas {sthdnapdla)^ too, performed a solemn fast, and by 
besetting him with violence made him pound up golden vessels and other valuables 
for distribution. 

812. Thereafter he was as little able to quiet the City in which young and old 
were at every moment in uproar, as [if it had been] the surging ocean. 

813. One morning when the gates [of the palace] were blocked by others of 
his soldiers, he saw the whole City rising in tumult. 

814. Thereupon he ordered Janaha, the city prefect, to move about the City 
to allay the tumult, and waited for an opportunity to leave himself. 

816. After getting rid of these soldiers with difficulty by means of presents and 
kind words, the king fully equipped came out of the palace along with his ladies. 

816. He had not yet gone outside the courtyard after mounting his horse, 
when the plunderers began to loot inside the palace. 

811. The term sfMnapdla corresponds to sacred shrines ; comp, note ii. 132, and sthala- 
the modern Ks. tharepaV (*Skr. sthanapati), pati, Samayam. vii. 34. 

and designates, like pdri^adycL dr pdtiiCLdcif Begarding the distribution of pounded gold, 
the members of the Purohita-corporations at comp. iii. 266 v. 16. 


SusSALA 
{A.D. 1112.20). 


Revolt of SuBsala's 
troops. 


VOL. II. 
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Sussala leaves 
S'linagara 
(A.D. 1120). 


SuBsala retires to 
Lohara. 


817. As he marched off abandoning his throne, some of the soldiers shed tears, 
others shouted aloud, and others plundered his servants. 

818. Five or six thousand soldiers followed the king as he moved on the road 
overcome with shame, rage and fear. 

819. It was on the sixth of the dark half of Margasiras in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand one hundred and] ninety-six (a.d. 1120), when there 
remained but one watch of the day, that [the king] disheartened by the treachery, 
marched forth together with his servants. 

820. At every step his followers deserted, taking their horses and other [equip- 
ment] . Thus he arrived in the night at Pratdpapura only with a few soldiers. 

821. When Tilaka came before him he met him full of trust as [if he were] a 
relative, and overcome with grief shed tears there for a long time. 

822. Fearing that he (Tilaka) might prove false to him, he himself went 
quickly the next day to his house at ITuskapura, 

823. After taking a bath, etc., [the king] eager f6r victory, formed the plan of 
going to Kramardjya and raising fresh troops through his (Tilaka’s) influence. 

824. He (Tilaka) thereupon called secretly Kalydnavdcia and other Damaras 
who were wishing to fight, and thus checked the king’s brave intention. 

825. By this stratagem he got him to leave his house, whereupon he (Sussala) 
marched on, bribing by gifts of gold the Damaras (dasyu) who were blocking the road. 

826. As soon as he was moving off from there, Tilaka left him, but the 
latter’s brother Ananda from kind-heartedness accompanied him for one march. 

827. Deserted by his servants he marched on, keeping off the plunderers on the 
road by his gifts and valour, and escaped safely, as a longer life [was destined to him]. 

828. The lion-claws which from afar have protected the forest thick with trees 
and rocks, in the course of time find employ by hanging on the neck of a child. 
The tusks which serve elephants as weapons in the fight, even they may have to 
bear being thrown about by the hands of gamblers at play. A high position is by 
no means firmly assured to prowess. 

829. Fortitude, liberality, nobility, wisdom and other virtues of men cannot 
be permanent in this [mundane] life whose course is wonderful. 

830. The sun, too, changes its entire nature from day to day from fierceness to 
gentleness. How then should there be reliance on the powers of men ? 

831. Unable to look on AffaUkd, which the enemy had burned down, he moved 
up to the Lohara mountain while his soldiers kept silence from rage. 


820. Regarding Pratdpapura, the present belonged had its home at Hu^kapura: comp. 
Tdpar, on the high road from S'rinagar to vii. 1311. 

Varahamula, seenote iv. 10. 881. Owing to the advanced season 

822. The Kaka family to which Tilaka (Sussala left S'rinagar on the Gth vadi 
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832. Unable from shame to see even his family, he lay there stnjtclied out 
on his couch and was in torments day anu night. 

833. Though he did not come out of his inner room, which even in the day 
time had to be lit up by lamps, yet out of kind-heartedness he'received his followers 
at meal-time. 

834. He touched no ointments, did not mount on horseback, nor attend 
singing, dancing and the like [entertainment], nor receive cheerful company. 

835. With disgust he remembered in turn the indifference, the silliness, 
violence, perfidy and other [evil qualities] which each single person had shown, and 
described them to the queen. 

836. Being in possession of extraordinary wealth, out of kindness he made 
those who had followed him, rich by his gifts of money, remembering that they had 
left their own country to follow him. 

837. In Kasmlr^ as soon as he had left, all the ministers assembled together 
with the troops in front of the old palace. 

838. Their leader was the city prefect, Janahasimha, who had established 
an understanding with the ministers, cavaliers, chiefs, Tantrins, citizens and 
others. 

839. Mallahostha and the other friends ot Bhiksu who came and 
went, induced him to surrender for assurance’s sake his son and nephew as 
hostages. 

840. Then there came over the City which was filled with terrified women, 
children, and other [folk], a night when there was no king, and when all beings 
were cast in fear. 

841. In the City which had no king, some helpless persons were killed, others 
plundered, and others again had their houses burned down. 

[842-848. Description in conventional Kavya style of BliAli^dcara's triumphal 
entry into the City on the following day, resembling closely the description of 
Cakravarman’s entry, v. 342-347] . 

849. MallaTcoffhdka kept by the side of the faint-hearted [Bhiksu], just 


MargaiSiraS, which fell a.d. 1120 on Novem- 
ber Jdth), the king cannot proceed to 
Lohara by the direct route over the ToiS'^- 
maidan, but goes first to Hu^kapura to cross 
the range by one of the lower passes into the 
west. Tliese would take him down into the 
Prun^ Valley, from which he has again to 
ascend to Lohara (Loh’rin) via AHalika or 
Atoli. Comp. Note E on Lohara, rv. 177, 
para. 7 ; also notes viii. 390, 581. 

830. The text, as found in A and L, 


gives no proper sense. I have translated 
above according to a coryectural emendation 
suggested to me by P. Uovind Kaul, aiaajan 
for anvagdt svdth. 

837. By the ‘ old palace ' must be meant 
the royal residence which existed before 
Anantadeva built his new palace near the 
Saddsiva temple ; see note vii. 186 sq. It 
must be noted, however, that purdnamja- 
dhdnyagrey as printed in the text, is an emen- 
dation for purdni rdjcP of the MSS. The 
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as a nurse [keeps by the side] of a little boy, and became his instructor in all 
affairs. 

860. Each one he pointed out to him [with such words as these] : “ This was a 
friend of your father. This one has held you on his lap. This one is a foundation 
of the throne.” 

861. First he went to the house of Janalcasimha to receive the maiden, and 
only then to the palace to assume the regal dignity. 

852. Since he had [succeeded in] reviving his dynasty which had passed far 
away, one could not laugh if women based [fanciful] hopes on their offspring while 
yet in the womb. 

853. Seeing this [wonderful] story of Bhik^u, ambitious persons need not be 
laughed at if they feel apprehensive of enemies though mere pictures. 

854. What had been left behind of the treasures of King iSusmla who was 
rich as Kubera, provided the amusements of the new king. 

855. The royal stores, among which horses, armour and swords were plentiful, 
were divided between the king, the Damaras, the plunderers and the ministers, who 
[all] felt free from restraint. 

856. The robbers (dasyu) resembling a dense mass of goblins, tasted in the 
City, as it were, the pleasures of heaven, [though they were] fit only for rustic fare. 

857. The king did not make a brilliant figure in the royal assembly, sur- 
rounded as he was by rustics whose festive clothes were chiefly long woollen 
blankets (kambala). 

858. In view of the incomprehensible manner in which Bhik^dcara had made 
his appearance, the Damaras spread another legend, namely, that he was an 
Avaidra. 

869. In the tasks of government he blundered at every step, since he had 
not seen it in another’s [hands], just as a physician [blunders] in medical treatment 
if he has not seen it applied by another. 

860. After Janakasimha had given him his niece, the commander-in-chief 
(Tilaka), too, later on gave him a daughter in marriage and joined his side. 

861. Junga^ an ofiicer (? kafakavdrika) of the ruler of EdjapuT% when raised 
to the Padagra office, looked only to his own advantage, not to that of the king. 

862. The regal power was in the hands of Bimha^ who was prime minister 
{sarvddhikdrin), while Bhik§dcara enjoyed the mere title of king. 

empW site of this old palace is referred to in still to this day an indication of inferior social 
viii. 2417. status, v. 461 ; vii. 40. 

851. Comp. viii. 791. 868. Compare regarding this designation 

866. By dasyu the pamaras are intended ; of Bhik^u, viii. 3026. 
see note viii. 7 ; also viii. 866, 991, 1033, 2495, 861. For the doubtful term kaiakavarika^ 

2632, etc. see notes vi. 346 ; viii. 783 ; for the paddy ra 

857. Compare for kambala^ Ks. karnaPf ofiice, note vii. 210. 
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863. Bimba, though he placed his own power under the control of courtezans 
and followed a low course of life, was yet at that time able to discriminate between 
the virtuous and wicked. 

864. Jyes{hapdla, too, a step-brother of Dayyaka, being possessed ot 
astonishing prowess, obtained a foremost place among the king’s confidants. 

865. Also councillors of his grandfather, such as BhutahhiSca and many 
others, visited like bees the lotus of his royal fortune. 

866. With a simple-minded king, with negligent ministers and bold Damaras 
(dasyu)^ that reign was doomed from its very beginning, young as it was. 

867. Pleasing himself with ever new women and with rich dishes, and 
deluded by the enjoyments of comforts, Bhikmcara did not look after the aflTairs 
[of the state] 

868. The enjoyments of pleasures blinded him for ambitious efforts, just as [if 
it had been the heavy] slumber of the rainy season, and dulled by drink he longed 
to sleep when his people pushed him into the assembly. 

869. If a councillor from insolence addressed to him words of condescending 
sympathy, he did not feel anger, but in his simplicity took [on the contrary] an 
attachment to him as [if he were his] father. 

870. The low parasites around him who would eat the food-remnants of a 
courtezan, induced him to adopt practices fit only for a market-slave as if he had 
received no education. 

871. Since his resolve was like a line [drawn] in water, and his word carried 
no authority, his favourites neglected to obey him in all matters. 

872. What the ministers spoke, he said after them ; not a word came out of 
himself, just as [if he had been] hollow inside. 

873. Vile councillors took the simple-minded [Bhiksacara] to their homes, 
treated him to meals and pilfered him as [if he had been] a rich [young man] who 
had lost his father. 

874. Bimla!s fair-buttocked wife would, in his very house, come and take 
from him, her lover, handfuls of food, just like a mare from the stallion. 

875. Eluding her husband’s eyes, she would turn his head by displaying with 
smiles her breasts, armpits, and glances. 

876. Prthvihara and Mallakostha were jealous of each other and from time 
to time made the palace shake by their furious quarrels, 

877. Though the king by going himself to their houses induced them to 

863. Emend antarajnah with Durg&pr. for 866. Regarding Bhutahhikca^ comp. vii. 

A L antarahgat^, 1695 ; viii. 94. 

864. For Daryakaf see viii. 550. 


Bhik^Acaba 

(A.n. 1120 - 21 ). 


Dissensions among 
Bhih^ara'B sup- 
porters. 
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LoltAira, 
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arrange a marriage between their children, yet the two being mad with ambition 
did not relinquish their mutual hatred. 

878. When the king himself had married [a daughter] from Prthvlhara's 
family, Mallakostha became enraged and left him openly. 

879. The one-eyed Janaka, too, intrigued without payii^g regard to his 
relationship [as the king's father-in-law] and put disaffection into Ojananda and 
other Brahman councillors. 

880. The king who looked on with indifference and was entirely controlled by 
servants, most of whom were perfidious and evil-minded, became utterly confused in 
his affairs and an object of abuse. 

881. What calamity did not befall the people whose masters were the 
Damaras, when Brahman women would suffer violence even from S'vapakas? 

882. At that time when the land had no king or rather many kings, the rules 
of all business broke down manifestly. 

883. The old money {dbinara) was not in circulation during Bhiksu'ft 
reign, and for a hundred of that [money] one bought eighty of the new. 

884. The king then in his madness sent Bimba with an army against Lohara 
by the route of Rdjnpurl to attack Sussala. 

885. Accompanied by Somapdla^ he drew to himself for assistance a force of 
Turu^kaSy the Salldra Fismaya having become an ally. 

886. Every single horseman among the Taru§km said boastfullyi, showing a 
rope : “ With this I shall bind and drag along Sussala.'' 

887. Who indeed would not have thought this coalition of Ka&mlriaUy 
Khasa and Mleccha forces capable of uprooting everything? 

888. When Bimba had left and the goad had [as it were] disappeared from 
behind the king, to what excesses did he not foolishly abandon himself? 

889. The impudent concubine {avaruddhd) of Bimba invited him to het house 
and pleased him with her food and embraces. 


883. It is very curious in view of the 
statement here made that no coins of Bhik 9 &- 
cara have yet been found. At least Cunning- 
ham’s list, Coins of Med. Indiaj p. 46, does not 
show any coins which could be attributed to 
him, nor have I been able to trace any myself 
among the large quantity of old Kasmir 
coins which have passed through my hands. Is 
it possible that an the coins issued by the pre- 
tender should have been subsequently called in 
and melted down on the return of Sussala ? 

884. The attack against Lohara is made 
from the south through Rajapuri, partly be- 
cause the chief of the latter territory is an old 
supporter of Bhik^acara (see viii. 622), and 


partly because fhe condition of the To^^maidan 
and other higher passes would make a direct 
attack upon Lohara from the north impossible 
for the winter and spring. 

886. The Turu^^s here referred to are, of 
course, Muhammadans from the Pan jab or the 
lower hills. I am unable to state what the 
Muhammadan name was which has been 
metamorphosed by the cluronicler into Vis- 
maya. Salldra is possibly intended to re- 
present the Persian title sarddr or salary 
‘ commander-in-chief.’ 

Vismaya’s name occurs again viii. 965. 

889. The term avaruddhd (see note iv. 678) 
seems to be used here for Bimba’s faithless wife 
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890. Enjoymg himself with his minister’s wife he cared not for affairs. How 

should he whose fall was near, have troubled himself about evil rumours ? ^ 

891. There he felt no shame in giving himself up like a vulgar lover to 
feeding voraciously and playing music on earthen pots, brass vessels and ouier such 
[instruments]. 

892. The king then gradually lost his footing and found in time when his 
wealth had melted away, even food difficult to secure. 

893. The people then began to extol that [same] Sttsaala, who had been 
reviled before as subject to su»*h greed, cruelty and other [vices]. 

894. The very subjects who in their disaffection had caused the loss of his 
riches, honour and the rest, were longing with fervid desire for his return. 

895. Though eye-witnesses of it we are wondering to this very day what had 
enraged these subjects, and what had appeased them again. 

896. In a moment they show enmity and in a moment again attachment. The 
vulgar people, just like animals, do not require any reason [for their actions]. 

897. MaUako^tlia^ Jandka and others sent messengers and induced King 
[SuBsala] who had abandoned the kingdom, to make fresh efforts towards its re- 
conquest. 

898. Thereupon when Tilakds people had plundered the Agrahara of 
Aksosuva, the Brahmans of that place held a solemn fast against the king, 

899. When these and other [Brahmans] holding Agraharas had assembled at Brahmanu. 

Vijaye^varay the solemn fast of the Bdjdnavdfikd [Brahmans] broke out too in the 

City. 

900. Thereupon the Purohita-corporations {parsad) of the temples incited 
by Ojdnanda and other leading Brahmans held a solemn fast also in the 
Gokula. 

901-902. Such an assembly of Purohitas of sacred shrines {parisadya) had 
never been seen before. The courtyard [of the Gokula] was thronged everywhere 
with rows of sacred images, which were placed on litters and embellished with 
glittering parasols, dresses and Chowries, and all quarters were kept in an uproar 
with the din of the big drums, cymbals and other [musical instruments] . 

903. While the king’s messengers were trying to pacify them, they replied 
with arrogant words : “ Without the Long-beard {lambakurca) we cannot get on.” 

in anticipation of her subsequent position as of Eajmmudtikd (Rftn^vor) has already been 
Sussala’s concubine ; see viii. 874 and 966. referred to, viii. 768. 

891. Compare viii. 98. 900. It is probable that the religious 

898. Ak§ 08 uva is only here mentioned, and building, mentioned in v. 23 under the 

its position is unknown. name of GokulUf is meant here ; comp, notes 

899. For Agraharas given to individual v. 23, 461. 

Brahmans and corporations of sacred places, 901-902. Compare with this description 
etc., see note i. 87. The Praya of the Brahmans v. 465 sq. 
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904. While thus frivolously designating King Siissala by the name of ** Long- 
beard,” they thought of him as of a puppet. 

905. Upon what plans did this host of Purohita-corporations not debate day 
after day with the citizens who came to watch the solemn fast ? 

906. The Purohitas and citizens were agitated every moment by the fear of 
an attack from the king, and boldly prepared to fight. 

907. The whole City, being under Janahasimha's control, was then in the 
latter’s opinion ready for the restoration of King Sussala. 

908. The king proceeded first to Vijayesvara in order to make the Brahmans 
of the Agraharas give up their fast, but failed there in his endeavour. 

909. There in their midst Tilaha said to the king : Kill all the 
Damaras. ” He, however, possessed [then] of righteous thought, did not accept 
this [advice]. 

910. When Prfhvihara and the other 'Lavanyas heard this from the king’s 
mouth, they felt confidence in him, but became afraid of Tilaka. 

911. The king from dislike wished to imprison the chamberlain Laksmaha, a 
son of Fraydga^s sister. He, however, escaped to 8u'<8alfj(. 

912. Then he (Bhiksacara) proceeded to the City and collecting all 
the people, held an assembly of the citizens who were dissatisfied witliout 
reason. 

913. Though he was saying what was true, the malignity of the citizens 
rendered his words vain. There is no remedy against those in rebellion 

914. In the meantime Somapdla^ Bimha and the others marched all to 
Parnotm to attack King Sussala who stood at Lohara. 

915. To him came King Padmaratha, the lord of Kdlinjara, from the family 
of Kalha, in remembrance of his (Sussala’s) friendsliip with the latter and the 
other [members of his family]. 

910. Then on the thirteenth day of the bright half of Vaisakha, the proud 
King Sussala met in battle those powerful [opponents]. 

917. Eye-witnesses yet to the present day describe that wonderful battle near 
ParnotsQj in which he washed off his burning disgrace for the first time. 

918. Henceforth his personal vigour returned somehow to the king, and 
rendered him again perfect, just as the lion [by his return restores the original 
condition] of the forest. 

9X2. For samnipatya read saiiinipdtya note vii. 1256. Kalha is last mentioned 
cornp. ii. 159; iv. 361. viii. 581 as visiting Sussala at A^talika, and 

914. A L write here erroneously Lahara ; must have died in the meantime, 
see note v. 51. 916. The Laukika year 4197, a.d. 1121-22, 

916. See regarding Kalha and Kdlinjara, is meant ; comp. viii. 954. 
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919. He with abundant prowess made in a very short time the Tnru^as go 
into the snares of Death, after dropping from fright the ropes [they had brought 
to bind him], 

920. His mighty fury, resembling a Vetala, swallowed up SomapdWs maternal 
uncle, like a mouthful, in the battle on the bank of the river Viiold. 

921. What more [need be said] ? With his few troops he slew, routed and 
shattered them, many though they were, so that whosoever could attack them (?). 

922. Which excellence was not displayed by those Kaimmann who fought 
against one master, and by their defeat brought disgrace on the other ? 

923. When 8oma})ala had then retreated together with the Turu^kaa, the 
Kaimirians shamelessly deserted Bimha and went over to the king’s (Sussala’s) side. 

924. These impudent people of wonderful nature felt evidently no shame in 
bowing their heads that day before the lord of their own race [against whom they 
had stretched] their bows the day before, 

925. Two or three days later the king started again for Kasmt^, together with 
the citizens and Damaras who came [to join him]. 

926. The Bajaputra Kalhana, son of Sahadeva, preceded the king on the 
march and collected the Damaras resident in Kramardjya. 

927. That very Bimha ^ who had been the first to go over from the royal army 
to BhiJcsu, deserted the latter and joined the king. 

928. Other councillors and Tantrins in league with Janakasimhay were seen 
glhamelessly coming to meet the king. 

929. A certain soldier, born in the village of Kdndilefra, who was distin- 
guished by auspicious marks, had occupied a seat {upaveiana) in the deserted 
[district of] Bhdngila. 

930. As he had given an open passage to the people who proceeded to 
Sussala, Bhiksu in the meantime marched forth with Prihvlhara to punish him. 

931. After defeating him, he (Bhiksu) formed in his anger the plan of slaying 
JanakasMia also, who was preparing to go to Sussala, and who heard this 


Bhik^acaea 
(a.d. 1120-21). 


Suttala marchea baok 
to Kahnlr, 


report. 


919 . Compare viii. 886. 

920 . The Vitold can be safely iden- 

tified with the Bitarh river which drains 
the valleys of the Sadrun district, south 
of the western end of the Pir Panteftl 
range. 'It joins the Tohi (Tau^i) at the 
town of Prunts. The mention of the river 
shows that the 'battle of Par^iotsa' was 
fought close to the town of this name, whose 
position is marked by the present town of 
Prunts. ^ I. , . 

921 . The interpretation of yathdtmapan- 


panthinah is doubtful, and the text probably 
defective. 

926 . For Sahadevay see viii. 198. 

929 . Regarding Bhdngila^ the present 
Bdngily see note vii. 498 ; for upavehana^ note 
viii. 1070. 

1 have not been able to trace the position 
of Kdri4ilctra, 

930 . Through Bangil lead the routes to the 
Firdzpur, Nilakautfb^ and other passes which 
communicate with the Lohara territory to the 
S. of the Pir Panteal. 
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Ao**n2^.2i) (Janakasimha) being in the City, collected thereupon all citizens, 

horsemen and Tantrins, and rose against Bhik^u. 

RiiAngofJaHakatitiiha. ^^33. King Bhikmcara thinking that he had taken possession of the throne, 
then marched in haste with Prthvihara to the City. 

934. Janakasimha boldly took up the fight with his troops at the bridge before 
the [temple of] SadaMva, though endeavours had been made to conciliate him. 

935. For a short time one saw brave fighting on the part of Janakasimha' s 
soldiers who rushed up boldly fearing no defeat. 

936. Prthvihara^ however, with his brother’s son Alaka crossed by another 
bridge and worsted his force. 

937. The Tantrins, horsemen and citizens then scattered, and Janakasimha 
fled at night with his relatives to Lahara. 

938. When Bhiksu and Prthvihara were preparing in the morning to pursue 
him, the impudent horsemen and the others came thereupon again to their side. 

939. The Brahmans of the Purohita-corporations (pdrisaclya) and the rest left 
olf tlieir solemn fast, put the divine images quickly under their arms and ran away 
in fright. 

940. The few that [remained behind] guarding the empty litters of the divine 
[images], were not troubled by Bhiksu^ as they declared that they had renounced 
their fast. 

941. Having seen the horsemen on their huge prancing steeds one day in 
Jan aka's army and on the next day in that of Bhiksu, we are filled to this day with 
wonder. 

942. Upon Tilakasimha's son, [Bhiksu’s] brother-in-law, there fell the lustre 
of his uncle’s (Janakasimha’s) office which was to vanish in a moment along with 
Bhiksu's royal glory. 

943. When Janakasimha had fled. King Bhiksu got the [chance of] destroy- 
ing the horses and other [property] of those who were his opponent’s partisans. 

944-946. In the meantime Tilaka and the rest had been worsted at Huskapura 
by Sulhana, Simha and others, who had assembled large forces. [Sussala] thore- 
upon accompanied by Mallakostha, Janaka and others who had come before him 
with their troops as well as by other chiefs who had command of ample forces, 
marched by the Lahara route, overspread the country in two or three days, and 
arrived suddenly [before the City] without having been noticed by the enemy. 

034 . The SaddHva temple stood close to 042 . Bhiksu had married Tilakasirhha's 
the royal palace ; see vii. 181, 186 sq. Hence daughter ; see viii. 791, 851. 
the bridge here " mentioned is perhaps the 044 - 046 . Sussala .seems to have gone first 
same as fte one referred to in vii. 1547 sqq. to Hupkapura, probably by one of the western 

080 - 040 . Compare viii. 900 sqq. routes over the mountains (see note viii. 390), 
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947-95»s. With his face which was enclosed by a big beard and showed a 
knitted brow, pupils shaking with anger and wide-opened nostrils, he menaced 
fearlessly some of the horsemen and otlr r faithless soldier^ who had just then come 
before him in the market-streets of the City. Others, again, he chid and likewise 
those who had been defeated [on his own side]. His body, was blackened by the 
fierce heat, and in his rigid bearing he looked fierce like Death. At the ranks of the 
citizens who had wrruiged him before, and who were [now] shouting propitious words 
and strewing flowers, he cast contemptuous glances. His armour he wore carelessly, 
just thrown over his shoulders. His locks which had slipped forth from below 
his helmet, were grey with dust, and so were his eye-lashes. His sword was in its 
sheath as he rode on his bounding horse in the midst of his horsemen, whose drawn 
sabres formed a line. In all directions the ground was covered by his wide- 
spreading forces shouting war-cries, and accompanied by the music of kettle- 
drums. Thus Su^sala entered the City. 

9^A. After [an absence of] six months and twelve days he returned on the 
third day of th(i bright half of Jyaistha in the year [of the Laukika era four 
thousand one hundred and] ninety-seven (a.d. 1121). 

955. Without entering the palace he searched for Bhiksu who had fled 

before, and espied him on the bank of the company of the J>ayaa?/a6f. 

956. He (Bhiksu) had fl( 3 d with Prthvihara when the enemy had reached 
the river-bank, but meeting on the road other Lavanyas had turned back with 
them. 


SvsBALA rettoored 
(A.D. 1121-28). 


SuKsaVs return to 
S^rUtayara (a.d. 112)). 


957. The king put him to flight in combat, and then after capturing Simha, 
a relative of Prilivlhara, who had been wounded by sword-strokes, entered the 
royal palace. 

958. The latter bearing the [fresh] marks of having been enjoyed by his 
rival who had just left, disgusted him as [if it had been] prostituted. 

959. Bhiksu left Kasntir together with Prthvlhara and the rest and pro- 
ceeded to tlio village of Pusydiutuddn, belonged to Boiuapdla's [territory]. 


and then to have rnari'lied round tlie north 
shores of the Volur lake through Kliiiy'dioni 
to Lahara (Lar). He can thus appear unex- 
pectedly to tin' north of the eity, whorea.s liis 
opponents would naiui ally await his attack 
from the south. The march from Vandiamula 
to S'rinap;ar occupies by this route about two 
of three days, as stated by Kalhana. 

969. The mention of Pu^ydiiandfja in con- 
nection with the frontier station of >i'urapuray 
viii. 907, 1578, leaves no doubt as to the 
identity of this place with the pn^sent Pu^idna, 
which is the last inhabited place on the 


western or Panjiib side of the Pir Panto&l 
pass, situated circ. 74° ikS' long. 33° 38' lat. 
Pusiaiia lies at a height of 83(K) feet above the 
sea, and is now a small village chiefly occupied 
by carriers and others who live by the traffic 
oil the route. In winter it is generally 
deserted owing to the heavy snowfall ; for a 
description comp. Vigne, Travels^ i. p. 260; 
Ince, Handbook, p. 59. 

The word ndda affixed to the name in its 
Skr. fonn, is identical witli ndla, which survives 
in the Anglo-Indian ‘ Nallah,^ ‘ valley, ravine.’ 
In its modern K^. derivative ndr, the word is 
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SirssALA restored 
(a.d. 1121.28). 


Fresh invasion of 
Jihiksdcara, 


960. When he had left, the king won over all Damaras to his side and 
appointed Malla^ son of Vatta^ to the charge of Khert, and Harsamitra to the 
command of the army (kampana). 

961. Of the [king] who remembered the former wrong and took no heed of 

the time or place, 

962. Unable in his hatred to support even the odour left by the touch of 
Bhiksu, he broke up the throne and made a present of it to his servants. 

963. The Dnmaras who were not able to give up their fraudulently acquired 
wealth and who were afraid of the irascible king, did not abandon their seditious 
endeavours. 

964. Bhiksn on the other hand living after his dethronement in the terri- 
tory of his supporter Somapdla, gathered again power through his gifts and 
honours. 

965. Bimha who had gone to Vismaya to ask for help, fell bravely fighting, 
when the latter had been made a prisoner by his enemies. 

966. Bhikmcara when left without Bimha, behaved improperly and took with- 
out shame his wife as a concubine. 

967. The valiant Prthvihara fell from there (Pusyananada) upon S'urapura, 
and though his force was small put the son of Vatta to flight in battle. 

968. When the latter had retreated, he brought Bhiksu back again and pro- 
ceeded to the territory of the Damaras {dasyu) in Mndavardjya in order to win 
them over. 

969. When he had got Mankha, Jayya and other Damaras of that part 
over to his side, he marched to Vijayaksetra to defeat the commander-in-chief 
(Harsamitra). 

970. llarsannira was vanquished by him in battle, and having lost his 
soldiers abandoned VijayeSvara and fled in fear to AvnnHjmra. 

971. The inhabitants of Vijayak^etra and the people from the various towns 


often found at the end of local names in the 
Kasmir mountains ; comp, note viii. 595. 

It is of interest to note that Pusyfuian&da 
is described as belorifjing to Rajapuri territory. 
This shows that the upper valley of the 
Priin^ Tohi was not like Priints (Paniotsa) 
itself under Katoir rule. 

000. A J^atta has been mentioned above, 
viii. 345. Harsamitra had been hampanem 
before ; comp. viii. 509. 

Kheri has been identified in note i. 335 
with the modern Parga^a of Khur-Nar^vdv to 
the south of Dhfmr. 

061. Two Padas are here missing in the 
text of A, L. The words supplemented here 


by the Calc. Editors, and reproduced in 
Durgapr.’s edition, are without MS. authority. 

966. Bimha, who was last mentioned in 
viii. 927 as having jtn'ned Sussala, seems to 
have returned to Bhiksacara’s side; for 
Vismaya, see viii. H85. 

966. (k)mp. viii. 874, 889 sqq. 

967. Rc‘garding Sdrapura and its watch- 
station, see note v. 39. 

971. For the ancient shrine of Viijinu 
Cakradhara, situated on the high Uijar still 
called Tsak!*dar, near Vi^'^bror (Vijayesvara), 
see note i. ,38. Comp, with the following de- 
scription the legendary account of the burning 
of Narapura near Cakradhara, i. 259 sqq. 
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SU88ALA reatored 
(A.D. 1121-28). 
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and villages [of the neighbourhood] fled then in fright to the [shrine of Visnu], 

CaJcradhara, 

972. They filled the place with their women, children, animals, rice stores and 
property, and so did the king’s soldiers with their arms and horses. 

97.S. Hhiks'iCs hosts which stretched to the horizon, and were evidently bent Burning of the C'o^rro* 

1 dhara temple* 

on the thorough pillage of the [whole] people, then climbed up after them and 
besieged them. 

974. As the [refugees] stayed in the temple courtyard which was protected 
by massive wooden ramparts and gates, the assailants could neither capture nor 
kill them. 

975-976. A certain wicked Damara called Janakaraja^ a nirgufa (?) from the 
village of Katisfhally wished to burn a personal enemy of his, KarpUra by name, 
who was inside, and foolishly setting fire to that place mercilessly caused the 
destruction of such a multitude of people. 

977. On seeing the flaming fire burst forth, there arose a mighty cry of woe 
on all sides from the mass of beings. 

978. The horses broke their ropes frightened by the approach of the enemy, 
as if it were that of the buffalo of Death, and killed the people by rushing about 
in that [courtyard] where there was not room for a needle. 

979. The sky was obscured by masses of smoke from which gaped forth 
moving flames, and which thus resembled goblins with bushy red hair and beards. 

980. The tongues of flames issuing from the smokeless fire seemed like waves 
of gold coming from a golden cloud which has burst by the heat. 

981. The waves of fire moved about on the sky as if they were red head- 
dresses fallen from the heads of gods flying before the conflagration. 

982. The crackling noise that arose from the bursting of the joints of the 
great beams, sounded like the noise of the Gaiiga when it was boiling under the 
heat [of the sun on its course] through the atmosphere. 

983. The sparks that took to rapid flight through the wide atmosphere, 
seemed like the souls of the beings who were frightened [to death] by the 
conflagration. 


974. The mention of the wooden ramparts 
of the Cakradhara temple accounts for the 
great scarcity of stone remains now found on 
the Tsak^dar Uflar. 

On the northern extremity of the latter, 
which is detached from the rest of the plateau 
by a dip in the ground, I have found on a visit 
paid to the site in September, 1895, traces of a 
quadrangular enclosure, about forty yards 


square, marked by hollows in the ground. 
Could these hollows be the last indications of 
the wooden walls which enclosed the shrine P 

975. Katisthali is not otherwise known. 

The word nirgufa must designate a caste or 
occupation as seen from Samayam. vii. 21 ; 
viii. 42; but its exact meaning cannot be 
ascertained. The emendation (niryu^a) pro- 
posed in Ed. was wrong. 
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984. The air resounded with the cries of the birds bewailing their young ones, 
and tlie earth with the cries of the burning people. 

98r>. The fire consumed the women while they were embracing, with loud 
wailings, their brothers, husbands, parents and soiiij, and closing their eyes from 
fright. 

980. The few who by force escaped from the interior were cut down by the 
cruel Damaras [who acted as if] urged on by Death. 

987. Even so great a fire did not burn then as many beings as died there in a 
short time by the mere perspiration. 

988. When those inside were all dead, and the inurdcrers outside appeased, 
tlie place became suddenly silent. 

989. There could be heard only the crackling of the fire wliile itvS flames were 
getting smaller, and the bubbling noise from the steaming mass of corpses. 

990. By a hundred channels flowed forth the effluvia [composed] of the 
dissolved blood, marrow and fat, and the horrible stench spread for many 
Yojanas. 

991. Thus there were caused at Cakradhara [twice] terrible sufferings 
through fire, first by the wrath of ISnsravai^, and secondly by the revolt of the 
Damaras {da,syu). 

992. Such destructio]! of masses of beings, resembling the end of the world, 
was caused by fire only at the burning of the [three cities of the demon] Tripura^ 
or in the Kkdndava [forest] or there. 

993. After A /A:, S7( had comniitkd this great crime on the festive day of the 
twelfth of the bright half of S^ravana, he was deserted by the royal fortune as well 
as by his luck. 

994. In thousands of towns and villages the houses became deserted, because 
the householders with their families had been burned on that occasion. 

995. Mankhu, a Damara from Naunagara, searched the dead bodies like a 
Kapalika, and gratified himself with the objects found upon them. 


991. For the story of the Naga tSuh'avas 
vengeance upon King Nara and liis town, see 
i. 244-270. 

992. The burning of tlie cities of Tripura 
by S'iva, and the destruction of the ftirest 
of Khdndava by Arjuna, is related in 
Mahdbh, viii. xxxiv. and i. ccxxiii. sqq., 
respectively. 

993. A passage of the KUamatay much 
corrupted in the MSS., vv. 785-791, refers to 
the twelfth day of the bright half of S'ravaiia 
as a holiday known by tne name of mahati 
dvddasi. Fasting, S'rftddhas, etc., are pre- 


scribed for this day, but no account is given 
of the reason for its celebration. The 
lulgrinuiges to several of the Kasmir Nagas 
are hehl at present on that day, e.g. those to 
the Tirthas of Kapfilamocana, Uccailjsirna 
(Vut*8an), Trigr&mi. 

996. By kapalika is meant here probably 
the attendant at the burning-ground, who 
receives part of the clothes and ornaments 
with which the dead is put on the pyre ; 
comp. Mdrkafj.deyapur. viii. 105 sqq. 

Regarding Naunagaruy see vii. 368. 
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996. Bhik^dcara then descended thence to Vijayak^etra, and after capturing 
the wicked Ndye§vara put him to death by tortures. 

997. What act of his in his grandfaiher’s country did not deserve blame? 
But all were pleased when he put to death his father’s murderer. 

998. Ear§amitra's wife, whom her husband had left behind on his flight, was 
found by Frthvlhara inside the courtyard of [the temple of] Vijaye&a. 

999. King Sussala, who blamed himself as the cause of such slaughter which 
had destroyed his subjects, then marched out to battle. 

1000. Owing to the enormity of his crime Janakardjay destined to suffer the 
torments of hell, met quickly his death before Avantlpura, 

1001. Wonderful it is that people in their delusion do not remember how 
easily that body perishes, for whose sake they commit actions which destroy their 
happiness in another world. 

1002. The king thereupon made Simla commander-in-chief, and drove away 
the host of Damaras from Vijaijaksdra and other places. 

1003. Frthvlhara proceeded from Ma(lavardjya to S'amuldy but on being 
defeated by MaLlakos{ha was obliged to leave [this] his own territory. 

1004. Some corpses were thrown into the Vitastd. Many others which could 
not be dragged out were burned in the courtyard of [the shrine of] Cakradkarn. 

1005. Rilhana then defeated Kalydnavdia and others in Kramardjya, 
Ananduy the son of Ananta, became thereupon there lord of the Gate. 

1006. The powerful Prthviharay carrying along [the body of his relative] 
Simha who had been impaled, met in an encounter Janakasimha and others on 
the bank of the Ksiptikd, 

1007-1008. There is one day in this country in the month of Bhadrapada, on 
which the bones of those who have died, are started on the way to the sacred lake 
(Urtha)y when all places resound with the wailing of the women. This was enacted 
every day during the fighting with Frthvlharay when the interior of the City was 
[ever] filled with the wailing of the women of the fallen brave. 


996 . Ndgehara had betrayed Prince Bhoja ; 
see vii. 1653 sqq. 

1003 . Prthvihara was a Damara of S amdld 
(Hamal); comp, viii. 591. 

1005 . See for this Ananda, viii. 633. 

1006 . Simha had previously fallen into 
Sussala’s power; see viii. 957. 

1007 - 8 . K. alludes here to the custom, 
still observed by all Brahmans of Kasniir, of 
depositing the bones of those who have died 
during the year, in the sacred Gahga lake 
below the glaciers of Mount Haramukuta on 
occasion of the pilgrimage to this Tirtha. 


The ceremony of depositing the bones in the 
lake takes place on the eighth day of the 
bright half of Bhadrapada. The pilgrims start 
from S'rinagar on the 4th sudiy when the 
removal of the bones from the houses gives 
rise to a good deal of lamentation. It is 
customary for the woman-folk of all related 
families to assemble at the house of the 
deceased, and to testify thew sympathy by 
loud wailing. Full details regarding the 
pilgrimage are given by the Haramukuta- 
gat'igam^&tmya. Regarding the Gahgd. lake 
(Gaug‘^bal) see notes i. 57 ; in. 448. 


SussALA restored 
(A.D. 1121 - 28 ). 


PrthvUara attacks 
S'lHnayam. 



Suss A LA restored 
(a.d. 1121-28). 


Bhikmcard's condnct. 
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J009. 8'nvakaj, the brave brother-in-law of Yahrdja^ returned then from 
abroad, and was put by the king in charge of the Kherl post. 

1010. He took no hostile steps against the LavanyaH nor they against him ; 
on the contrary they passed the time secretly in doing each other favours. 

1011. The king then set out again in [the month of] Asvayuja to 8'amdld, 
but was defeated by the enemy in a battle at the village of Manimum, 

1012. Bhiksu, who by continued practice in fighting had acquired superior 
strength, showed himself there for the first time vigorous and the foremost of all 
the brave. 

1013. The Brahman Tukka and other chief men in Stussalas force were 
killed by Bhilcsu, Prthrlhara and others, having been rendered helpless by a 
sudden heavy downpour. 

1014. In the two armies, which counted many strong men, there was not one 
who could face Bhihsu when he roamed about in battle. 

1015-101(5. In this war for many years Prthvlhara and J^hUsti liad two mares, 
called Kddarubarl and Batdkdy one yellow, the other whitish of colour. While 
many horses perished, these wonderfully escaped being killed, nor did they get 
exhausted. 

1017. There was no other hero anywhere like Bkilcsdcara, who would protect the 
troops in critical positions, bear up with fatigues, never feel tired ami nevtir boast 

1018. In Su>smla^s army there was no one who could steady the soldiers at 
times of panic, and for this it was that many fell on frequent occasions. 

1019. In some fresh defeats certain of the Diimara troops werci saved by 
Bhiksncara, just as young elephants [are saved] by a lord among elephants. 

1020. No one displayed at that time such devoted activity as Frthvlhara, who 
slept himself every night at Bhiksidu^ door. 

1021. From that time onwards Bhiksic, the great soldier, was in battle ever 
the protector in front and in the rear, like the VIsve JJevdk at the S'raddha. 

1022. Showing on all occasions boldness and unshaken fortitude, he did not 
forget to justify his course by thus addressing his adherents : 

1023. “ My endeavour is not for the throne, but my purpose is to remove the 
great disgrace which has attached itself to the work of my forefathers.” 

1009 . Yasordja had been exiled by 1023 . The text as found in A does not 
SuBsala ; see viii. 634. permit of a suitable construction. I propose 

1011 . I am not able to identify Manhnu^a. to read with L prasaktam for A praaaktum^ 
In view of our own passage and viii. 1133, and to correct for vyavasdyam. Mis- 

the place must be looked for in IS'amala or readings of for o (both superscribed), and 
Hamal. vice vend, at the end of words are frequent 

1021 . Mantras addressed to the Visoe- in S'arada M8S. ; comp. e.g. notes vii. 638, 
devdfi> are recited at the beginning and end of 919, 998. 
the annual S'raddha sacritices. 
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1024 . “ These protectors of the people, being at the time of their death left 
as it were without a protector, were surely envying those who had a protector, 
thinking [then] that their family was exiinguished.’* 

1025. In this thought I struggle on with firm resolve bearing my hardships ; 
tormented myself I cause pain to my rival kinsman day after day.” 

1026. “ Jlow can he who feels ambition, shrink back from a bold act, when he 
knows that nobody dies until his time has arrived ? ” 

1027. ‘‘ What would be the use of crooked designs for promoting our object if 
they were revealed ? Or again — why should we not reveal them, since we have 
vowed to take our stand on the [straight] road indicated by the Rsis ? ” 

1028. The Damaras felt apprehensions on account of Bhikm's extraordinary 
prowess. Therefore they did by no means destroy his rival (Sussala). 

1029. Those of royal blood [usually] grow slowly in knowledge while watching 
other rulers’ conduct of affairs, bedbre they themselves come to the throne. 

1030. He, however, had seen nothing of his father and grandfather. Thus 
[it came about that] when ho before had obtained the throne, he was misguided. 

1031. Had he but gained it another time, could there have been any 
talk at all about his overthrow ? Even fate could not have looked upon him 
slightingly. 

1032. Though he knew the duplicity of the Laranyafi, lie passed his days 
lightheartedly, in the hope that he would gain the throne when unco his antagonist 
had been killed. 

1033. King Stisaala thought this frame of mind of the l)amaras [dasyu) to be 
to his own advantage. In his eagerness for victory he was preparing to employ 
either policy or vigorous force. 

1034. He (Sussala) did not take care of his own adherents in fighting as he 
remembered their [former] hostility. Hence, they did not feel confidence in him, 
and for this reason victory did not fall to his share. 

1035. Among these dissensions on one side and the other no regard was paid 
to the country, the whole of which fell into an altogether pitiful condition. 

1036. Alas ! the elephant, too, in his wantonness eagerly uproots the rows of 
those trees, which, indeed, on his account have already suffered injury by the fire 

1024. Bhik^acara is made to allude to followers are at liberty to assume that he has 
the fate of his father and grandfather, whose got none, but is trusting solely to his good 
fall he is to revenge. cause. 

1027. The meaning of this verse is not 1031. For A sdpek^amy which does not give 
quite clear. As far as I understand the a suitable sense, read with L sdk^eparh, 
argument, Bhik^acara wishes to account 1033. The translation of the second half 
for his reticence as to his further plans, of this verso is based on a conjectural emen- 
If he had any secret designs, it would dation indicated in the £d. Tne text of A L 
not be expedient to reveal them. Or his is certainly corrupt. 

VOL. IL 


Sussala restored 
(A.D. 1121 .. 28 ). 


a 
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SnstALA restored 
(JUD. 1121 - 28 ). 


Bliik^cara retires to 
Pu8ya^and4a. 
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that the hunters of the forests have laid in order to catch him. Nothing good 
comes to those whom fate pursues, either from others or themselves. 

1037 . While the royal power was thus divided, King Sussala defeated the 
forces of Bhiksuy which an untimely fall of snow had reduced to straits. 

1038 . Bhiksu and Prthvlhara retired once more to Pusydnandda, while the 
other Lavanyas submitted to the king and offered tribute. 

1039 . Simhay too, the brave commander-in-chief, defeated the Damarah, and 
suppressed the rebellion in the whole of Madavardjya. 

1040 . The king, when he had got relief by so far subduing his opponents, 
displayed then the former enmity towards his own followers. 

1041 . Mallakos(hay too, was exiled from the country by the angry 
king, having fled when Ulhana informed him that he (Sussala) was preparing 
to kill him. 

1042 . He imprisoned Anandfiy the son of Anantay and appointed Prajji, who 
was of royal descent, and came from the Indus region (saindhava) to the charge of 
the ‘ Gate.’ 

1043 . He then went to Vijayak§etray and on coming back to the City with 
SimhUy threw this trusted [servant] into prison. 

1044 . The fire of his hatred wherewith he wished to burn his servants, was 
fanned by the gale of recollection and absorbed the water of mercy. 

1045 . His mind seized with an excess of fury, he put Simha to death by 
impaling him together with his younger brothers Svrhha and Thakkanasimha. 

1046 . He put S^rivaka in chief command of the army, and after imprisoning 
Janakasimha placed Sujjiy the brother of Prajjiy in the post of chief justice 
{rdjasthdna), 

1047 . Henceforth his confidants and ministers were foreigners, and among his 
own countrymen only those who had followed him to Lohara, 

1048 . Therefore all became frightened and abandoning him went over 
to the enemy. Only one in a hundred remained by the king’s side in the 

palace. 

1049 . Thus, even after the revolt had been suppressed, he roused fresh 
mischief which could not be put right, and which was not ceased. 

1050 . A wise king deserves praise for ignoring a faulty under circumstances 
where the affront done to one servant might cause apprehensions to the others also. 


1042. The epithet given to Prajji the R&jasth&na office, viii. 573 , but figures 

could also mean * descendant of Sindku' But subsequently as Nagaradhipa, ‘ city prefect, 
comp. viii. 1149 , where Prajjfs foreign descent is viii. 632 , 814 , 838 . May we suppose that the 
indicated. Regarding see viii. 633 , 1005 . two offices wore held Jointly? 

1046. JandhaBvmha has been mentioned in For S rivakuy see viii. lOC^, 
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1051. In the month of Magha then (Lankika year 4197, a.d. 1121-22), 
Bhikm, Prlhvlhara and the rest came back again at the invitation of Mallakostha 
and others by the route ot S'urapura. 

1052. The king left the palace and proceeded to the ^savamatha, thinking 
that this place round which the Vitastd formed [as it were] a moat, was inaccessible 
to the enemy. 

105JJ. In Caitra of the year [of the Laukika era four thousand one hundred 
and] ninety-eight (a.d. 1122) the Dfimaras came on to fight, and Mcillakosfha 
first began the combat. 

J054. While he was carrying on the fight with the horsemen in the City, the 
king’s ladies looked on frightened from the roof of the ])alace. 

1055. Bliikm established his camp on the bank of the Ksiptlkd 

1050. The trees in the palace garden the Damaras carried off to feed 
their cooking fires, and the Jiiilled- grass from the king’s stables to feed their 
horses. 

1057-1058. While Frlhmliara was organizing an army at VijaijaksHni by 
collecting the Damaras [dafujii) of Madavardj^^ay the king, ready for a bold enter- 
prise, madci ill the month of Vaisakha a sudden attack upon him after ordering 
rrajjl and others to engage Mallakostha, 

J050. Upon his unexpected attack they (Prthvihara’s forces) fled dispirited 
and wounded, and after crossing tlie bridge with difficulty, consoled themselves with 
having escaped with their lives. 

1060. Then while Prajji was entirely absorbed in fighting Mallakosfhay 


1051. The early date hero given for tlie 
Pretender’s irruption is very curious. I’lio 
pass over the Pir Pantsal, meant by the ^ route 
of S'uiapura,’ is fjenerally impassahle till far 
into March. The month Maglia of the Laukika 
year 4197, according to luni-solar reckoning, 
corre8])ond8 approximately to January 10th 
— February 9th, A.D. 1122. Bhiksu’s march 
over the pass in that month presupposes 
therefore exceptionally favourable conditions, 
which may possibly have been connected 
somehow with the premature snowfall of the 
preceding autumn mentioned in viii. 1087. 

1052. This verse would afi'ord the means 
of fixing the position of the Kammathay 
mentioned in viii. 247 ns having been built by 
Jayaniati, Uccala’s queen, in case we should 
find a locality in or near S'rinagar answm-ing 
to the topographical indication furnished by 
our passage. Tlie Navamayia must have been 
situated on an island of the Vitastfi or a 
strij) of land nearly enclosed by a bond of the 
river. 


The pre.sent river shows no island in the 
vicinity of the city. But there is a kind of 
peninsula formed by a gi*oat loop of the river, 
only about one and a half miles in a direct 
line above the first city bridge. This peninsula 
is now called after the village situate<l on it 
phu'y and part of it is occupied by the 
Ram Munshi Bagli, a camping ground well 
known to European visitors of S'rinagar. 
Its length is nearly a mile and its breadth 
about half a mile, while the neck connecting 
the little peninsula with the ‘ mainland ’ on 
the north is at its narrowest point scarcely 
more than 400 yards in width. 

It is, of course, possible that the river has 
changed its course above or below the city 
during the last seven centuries, and that there 
existed a similar bend in another position, 
wliich may have been the site of the Nava- 
ma^ha. 

1055. Tlie royal palace was close to the 
Ksiptikd f see note vii. 18(> sq. 

Two Padas are hero missing in the text. 


SussALA restored 
(a.d. 1121-28). 

Return of Jihikiocara 
(A.D. 1122). 
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SussALA restored 
(A.D. 1121-28). 


Disaster on GamUhlrd 
bridge (a.d. 1122). 
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Mai yjesvara, Prthvihara^s younger brother, penetrated into the City, after 
defeating Sujji. 

1061. Not being able to reach the other bank owing to the bridge over the 
VitaM having been broken off. he then proceeded to the Ksiptikd, after burning 
the houses on the nearer bank. 

1062. King 8ufif<ala, disconcerted, thought that the City had been taken by 
the Lavamjan^ and returned withdrawing his troops from Vi^ayahsetra, 

1063. The bridge over the Gamhhlrd river broke under the rush made by his 
own troops who were pressed by the fear of the enemy. 

1064. On the sixth of the dark half of Jyaistha (a.d. 1122), there perished 
there in the water an innumerable host of his soldiers, as one had perished [before] 
by fire at Cakradhara. 

1065. As the king was endeavouring to^ stem the rush of the troops with his 
uplifted arm, he fell into the river [pushed] from behind by the frightened and 
routed [soldiers]. 

1066. With difficulty he crossed to the [other] bank, after having been 
repeatedly drawn under by those who could not swim and were clinging to him, and 
wounded by the weapons of those who were crossing. 

1067. The troops that had not crossed, he left on the other side mixed up 
with the feudatory chiefs, and himself marched on followed by only the thousandth 
part of his army. 

1068. Even after abandoning this numberh^ss force, the king kept his courage, 
and after entering the City engaged in a fight Mallakostha and the rest. 

1069. Vijaya\^ mother Silld then took those troops which their lord had 
abandoned, from Vijayesvara to Devasa/i asa, 

1070. Thereupon Frthvihara attacked and killed her, put Tikka in that seat 
{u 2 )ave§o)ia)f and dispersed those royal troops. 


1063. By the name Qamhhira (* the deep 
river ’ ) is designated the lowest portion of 
the course of the Visokft (Ve4au) river, 
between the point where it receives the waters 
of tlio Rembyjlr" and its own junction with 
the Vitasta. Tins confluence, situated circ. 
75° 8' long. 33° 50' hit., is known to the 
Mahfitmyas as a Tirtha by the name of 
Gamhhirnsamf/amn, as already explained in 
note iv. 80. The (hinibhira is repeatedly 
mentioned by this name in the Vijayf^h'ara- 
mahatmya (Adipuraiia), iv. 71; v, (JO, 00; 
vi. 19, etc. ; in the Vitastnmdh. ; also in 
Haracar. x. 192. K. refers to it again, 
viii. 1407. 

* The road from Vij“br6r to S'rinagar on the 
loft river bank £)as8es to this day the Visoka 


close to its confluence with the Vitasta. The 
Visoka flows there between steep mud bnnks, 
and is so deep as to be unfordable at all 
seasons of the year. 

1069. Silld is evidently the mother of 
Vijaydf the powerful Dfimara from Devasarasa, 
who has been mentioned, viii. 504, as Garga- 
candra’s brother-in-law. Tikka, who is put in 
possession of her estate (see following verse), is 
a relative of Vijaya, and also ftom Devasarasa; 
see viii. 522, 662 sqq. 

1070. By vpavemna K. designates usually 
the seats of Dfimaras, which in all probability 
formed in these troubled times little castles ; 
comp. vii. 1254; viii. 648, 929,1124, 1153, 
2505. Such fortified residences of small 
territorial lords are to this day remembered 
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1071. The whole force ran away, and only the Brahman KalydnarajUf who 
was well versed in military exercises, was killed fighting with his face to [the 
enemy]. 

1072. From the force of Sus^ala in which councillors, Damaras, and 
feudatories abounded, Prthvlhara captured and bound crowds of soldiers. 

1073. While he was pursuing them up to the Vitaatd (?), he captured 
the Brahman Ojdnanda and others who had fled from that force, and impaled 
them. 

1074. Ja}taJea[sim}ta], S'rloaha and other ministers, as well as certain 
Rajaputras crossed the mountain-range and took refuge with the Khavas in 
VimldUh 

1070. When Prthvlhara had thus secured the victory, he collected the 
Darnaras and marched full of ambitious hopes with into the vicinity of 

the City. 

1076. Then when the king was as before besieged in the City, there began 
again a fight which destroyed masses of men and horses on all sides. 

1077. Prthvlhara, himself, led forward the force of the [Darnaras] of 
MaiJavardjija, thinking that from that side the royal palace could be entered 
without obstruction. 

1078. The Dtoara tnbe, joined by brave KaSinlrian soldiers from various 
feudatory families, was most difficult to defeat. 

1079. Thousands of Ka&mlrians, such as S^obhaka and others from Kdka's 
family, as well as other well-known persons such as Ratna, distinguished them- 
selves on Biliks a a side. 

1080 . Prthvlhara on hearing the noisy music which rose from his shouting 
army, counted from curiosity the musical instruments. 

1081 . Apart from the numerous kettle-drums (? turya) and other [big 
instruments], ho could, in his curiosity, count twelve hundred small drums such 
as arc carried by S'vapakas. 


StrssALA reitoired 
(A.P. 1121-28). 


SuBSala besieged in 
S'rlnoijara, 


in many Ka^mir villages, and are ascribed to 
the time when the country was divided into 
Ktti‘*rnjs, i.e. ^Kotiarqjyas. This description 
iiii^ht well apply to the Katoir of the last 
reigns included in our narrative. 

1073-74. The mention of VUal&td, the hill 
district to the S. of the B&n‘4ial Pass (comp, 
note viii. 177), and the reference to the cross- 
ing of the mountains, show clearly that the 
king’s troops, when dislodged from Devasarasa 
(Div"sar) by Pfthvihara, flee to the S. towards 
the mountains bordering Kasmir. The men- 
tion of the Vitaatd as the end point of the pur- 
suit seems, therefore, strange on the first look. 


1 am inclined to believe that K. wishes 
in reality to refer to the locality where 
the source of the VitastA is traditionally 
placed. This is the Nftga at VtWvutur, 
the Vitastdtra of the Rajat^., close to VernAg 
in the Shahabad Pargapa ; see note i. 102. 
Immediately above Vitli’vutur begins the 
ascent to the Ban*hal Pass, by which Jana- 
kasiriiha and the other ministers escaped to 
Vi^alata. 

It is possible that the VttaatdntaTh of the 
text ts a corruption for VitastdtraiHi, in which 
case we should have a reference to the actual 
village of Vith'^vutur. 
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SUvSBALA restored 
(a.d. 1121-28). 


Sus8ala*s chief par. 
tisans. 
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1082. Notwithstanding that Sussala had lost so many troops, yet he held out 
against the enemy with twenty or thirty Eiijaputras and with a few of his own 
countrymen. 

1088-1086. Udaya ami DhanyaJca^ ivfo noblemen from the family of Icchati ; 
TJdaya and Brahmajajjala, the lords of Gampd and Valldpura [respectively] ; Oja, 
the chief of the Malhanahamsas and a resident of Hariha<lcL ; also Sat^yardja 
and others from KsatrikdbhinTUkd ; Nila and other sons of Biddla descended 
from Bhdvukaa race ; lidmapdla and his youthful son Sahajika, — these 
and others too from various families, delighting in the excitement of fierce 
combats, kept back on all sides the enemies who were engaged in besieging 
the City. 

1087. JUlhana, who acted as if he were the king’s son, and Vijaya and other 
cavaliers took the lead in the fighting. 

1088. Sujji and Prajji ever active in battle, were guarded by the king 
who himself made great efforts, just as [if they had been] his arms and he their 
armour. 

1089. The king shared with these two the revenue of the country, and was in 
that most critical time faithfully supported by them. 

1090. Bhdglka, S'aradbhdsin, Mummuniy t^ahgala, KalaSa, and others on his 
side showed skill in breaking up the enemy. 

1091. Kamaliya^ too, the son of Lavardja^ who ruled in the Takka territory, 
fought in the front rank for the king. 

1092. The horsemen could not withstand the onslaught of this strong [prince] 
who was distinguished by the mark of the Chowries, just as [if he had been] an 
elephant in rut. 


1083-86. It is probable that most, if not 
all, of the partisans of the kin^ who are named 
here, belong to Rajput families of the hill- 
regions to the south of Ka^mir. For Campd 
and Valldpura, see notes vii. 218, 220. SussaWs 
queen JayV/Za from VallApura, viii. 1444, might 
have been a daughter or near relation of 
Brahma jajja la . 

Udaya^ from Icchati’s family, has been men- 
tioned viii. 700. Ho and his younger brother 
Dhanya (called only here Bhanyaka^ rose to 
high posts under Jayasiihha; see viii. 1600, 
1624, etc. 

The position of Harihada and Kifatrikd’- 
hhinnikd I am unable to trace; the second 
name is given in L as K^atriyabhihkhika, 

The name Oja, for which A , has also the variant 
Teja^ is written in the first form also in L ; 
o and te are nearly alike in old S'arada writing. 

1087. Bilhaya, first mentioned viii. 1006, 
plays a great part in the subsequent narrative 


as Jayasimha’s trusted minister ; see viii. 1402, 
1624, 2060, etc. 

1090. For Muhgata of A and Sungafa of 
L we have to correct here Sahgata,' as 
Mummuni’s brother is referred to under 
the latter name, viii. 2178, 2183. Both 
were cousins of Sujji. The name Sahgafa 
had to be restored already, vii. ^ 681 , for A 
Mufigaja. Regarding the name* Mummuni, 
comp, note iv. 167. 

SaradbhdHin is in all probability another 
name of SaradBiya who is mentioned as 
Sahgata’s brother, viii. 2183. Bhdgika is iden- 
tical with Praj ji’s nephew (and Sujji’s son P) 
Bh&gika, viii. 1228, 1630. 

1001. For Takka, see note v. 160. It 
would be interesting to know in what part of 
the Pan jab Lavardja exercised authority. 
He was probably a feudatory of the Ghfiri 
Sultans. For Kamaliya’s grandfather (Bhijja), 
see viii. 1190. 
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1093. His younger brother Saiigiha and his brother’s son Pfthvlpdla pro- 
tected him from the side, just as those from the PaucdlaAand [had protected] 
Phdlguna (Arjuna). 

1094. By such jewels of servants and with horses which he had purchased at the 
cost of much gold, the king gained the victory, though his'subjects were in revolt. 

1095. In every fight the king, too, moved about without agitation, as a 
householder [moves] from room to ro. m at a feast. 

1096. Because a calamity caused him apprehension [only] at the commence- 
ment ; but when it had developed it gave fortitude to this spirited [king]. 

1097. Danger causes dejection at its sudden approach, not so, when one is in 
its midst ; the water feels cold when taken up in the hand, but not when one is 
immersed in it. 

1098. Wherever there was the dark mass of the hostile troops, there appeared 
the king’s force like the moonlight removing the darkness (sitdsitd), 

1099. On one occasion the Damaras, upon a given signal, fell together upon 
the City in a combined attack after crossing the Mahdsarit. 

1100. The king, whose troops were divided over the [different] localities of 
the boundless City, with a small number of horsemen himself attacked [the enemy] 
as they broke in. 

1101. The Damaran, when put to flight by him, could not make a stand, as 
[little as] a heap of fallen leaves when driven by the autumn wind. 

1102. S'rydnanda from the Kcllca family, LosfamJd, Anala and other well- 
known persons in the Damara army weni slain by the king’s soldiers. 

1103. The king’s followers, resembling Candala [executioners], dragged many 
[Damaras] with blows into the presence of the fierce king, and put them to death. 

1104. Others then of Bhihsas side climbed in their fright the Gopa-hiW 
(Gopddri), where they were surrounded by the opponents’ troops and in the mouth 
of death. 


1093. For the Pdiicdlas as followers of 
Arjuna in battle, comp. e.g. Mahdbh. vii. clvi. 
51; clix. 47. L has rightly 
1098. The compohnd mtdsitd permits of 
diflerent interpretations, several of which may 
have been intended by the author, sitd-sitdj 
‘ white like supar ’ or sita-dsitd^ *’ appearing in 
the bright half of the month,' would also be 
suitable epithets oijyotand. 

vdhini also can be taken in the double 
souse of * army ’ and * river’; comp, e.g. iv. 146; 
vii. 2; viii. 1559. In this case the king’s army 
would bo likened to the Gafiga, which after 
its junction with the Yamuntt carries white 
and dark waters (see note iii. 327). The rush 
of the king’s army into the dark m»s8 of the 


enemy would be compared with the Gafigfi’s 
descent to hell (Patfdagaiigft). 

1099. The position taken up by the 
Pamaras on the banks of the Mahasarit, i.e. the 
Kul, corresponds to the one mentioned 
in viii. 733 ; see note. 

1104-1110. The incidents of the fight 
described in these verses can easily be uiuler- 
stood on reference to the local topography 
of S'rinagar. They appear, notwithstanding 
some poetical metaphors and exaggerations, 
to have been recorded accurately enough by 
the author. 

The Damaras attacked the city on the right 
river bank from the S.£. by crossing 
Mahdsarit f or Tsuutk Kul. Being arivon 


SnssALA restored 
(A.D. 1181-28). 


Sussala’s victory at 
Gopadri (a.d. Ii22). 



SussALA restored 
(A.D. 1121 - 28 ). 
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1105. In order to protect them, the proud Bhilcsu forced up his horses by a 
path which is diflScult even for a bird to move on. 

1106. rrthvihara struck by an arrow in the neck, climbed up with difficulty, 
keeping continually by his side, and so did two or three other brave soldiers. 

1107. After these had stopped the enemy’s force, as the rising rocks of 
the seashore [stop] the ocean, they (Bhiksu’s troops) left the G^o^^a-hill [Gopdcala) 
and climbed up the other hills. 

1108. Then there appeared on the left of the king’s troops MallaJcosfha^a corps, 
putting everything in motion to the brink of the horizon by its foot and mounted 
forces. 

1109. As the king stood separated from his troops which were eagerly 
engaged in the pursuit of the enemy, all thought then : “ Without doubt, the 
king is killed.” 

1110. While King Snsmla fell back before his sudden attack, there arrived on 
the battle-field Prajji with his younger brother. 

1111. On the eighth day of the dark half of Asadha, there took place that great 
mfdee of horsemen in which the clatter of their own swords made up the applause. 


back by Sussala’s tnxips they n^tiro to the E., 
the only direction opcni, probably by the Mu 
of Pravarasena, the present Suth (see note 
iii. 339-349). Tlujy then ascend the hill of 
the Takht-i Sulairnaii, which lies in the direct 
continuation of the Setii, and would naturally 
attract the fleeing as a place of safety. In 
note i. 341 it has alreaily been shown that 
(iojxidrif * the Gojia-hill/ is undoubtedly 
the old name of the Takht hill, and that a 
trace of the name survives in that of the 
village Gt^p^kdr, situated immediately at the 
foot of the hill to the N.E. 

While holding the hill the Damaras 
are suiTounded by the king’s forces. This 
mameuvre could easily be effected, as the 
Tal^t hill i.s practically isolated and con- 
nected with tho mountain range to the E. 
only by a low and narrow neck at its eastern 
extremity, now known (^passage of 

the sun,’ called so as forming a gap in the 
hill range to the south). It is only from this 
rocky neck that the top of the Taldit hill can 
be reached by horses or rather hill-ponies, all 
tho other aj)i>roaches being much t<io steep to 
ride on (comp. Neve, Guide, p. 43). 

It is by this very rough path that I believe 
llhiksu to have iienetrated to those who had 
taken refuge on the hill and were in danger 
of being cut tiff. By the same path the 
Damaras then retire to the Ait“gaj, in order to 
climb up tho * other hills’ (see viii. 1107) 
stretching to the E, and N.E, A track passable 


for ponies leads to this day frpm Ait^gaj up the 
west slopes of tho hills towards the mountain 
plateaus above Khun'^niuh and tho valley 
of the river shown on the map as the 
‘ Arrah.’ 

While pursuing the fleeing Diimaras on 
those hills, the king is taken in tlie flank by 
Mallakostha, who with his men of Lahara 
(Lar; see viii. 1114) comes to the rescue of 
the Damaras- -but too late from the left,’ 
i.e. from the N. As the city is held by the 
king’s forces,, the only route open to Malla- 
kostha is round the E. shore of the Dal via 
Bran (Bhirnadevi), Thid (Theda), and Jye?- 
t-hesvara (Jyethcr). Near tho latter village, 
wliich, as mentioned in Note Cy i, 124, lies 
close to the N.E. of Ait'^gaj, might bo 
placed the linal encounter of the (lay, in 
which SuBsala seems to have been in personal 
danger, vv. 1109 8(p 

If wo assume that the Lahara force was 
originally intended to join in the attac’k on 
the city from the N. (via the present suburbs of 
Naiishahar and Sangin Darvaza), and was only 
8ubse(piently after the repulse of the general 
attack sent round to help the Damara force 
retiring to the east, wo (jan easily understand 
why it should have come too late (viii. 1111). 
To get from the above-named suburbs round 
the shores of the Bal to Ait“gaj is a march of 
about eleven to twelve miles, which by an 
armed force could scarcely be done in less 
than about four hours. 
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1112. These two (Prajji and Sujji) overcame him and his son in battle, just 
as the forest fire with its accompanying wind [is extinguished] by the months of 
S'ravana and Bhadrapada with their ram-showers 

1113. Kich as that time was in battles, yet there was no other day which like 
this put valour and manliness to the test. 

1114. Owing to the late arrival of the Lahara corps [the rebels] who had 
wished to overpower [the king], were rot able to join hands. 

1115. On that critical day they recognized one another’s strength, the king 
that of Bhih^u, and Bhtk^u that of the king. 

]116. Prthvihara t1[\en HiTecteA those from Madavardjya to &ght in the same 
position [they previously occupied], while he himself went and attacked by the 
bank of the K^iptiha. 

1117. At that time there arrived from abroad Yasordjay and was made 
governor {man4ale&a) by the king who was anxious to repress the enemy. 

1118. The Damaras who had witnessed his valour before when he was in 
charge of Kheri^ shook a hundred times with fright when they saw his face in 
battle. 

1119. By ber towing upon him saffron-ointments, a parasol, horses and other 
marks of honour, the king caused him to be greeted by all with respect just as [if 
he were the king] himself. 

1120. The people who in their misery took their long-continuing disasters for 
a curable disease and eagerly wished to recover, put their hope in him, just as a 
sick man in a new physician. 

1 121. The king put up Fancacandra, the eldest of the surviving sons of Oarga, 
to oppose Mallakos{ha. 

1122. He, yet a boy under the guardianship of his mother Chu44a^ was 
gradually joined by his father’^s followers, and acquired some reputation. 

1123. Of the Damaras whom the king with Yasordja's assistance defeated in 
encounters, some came over to his side and others dispersed. 

1124. Prthviharay accompanied by Bhik§%i, proceeded to his own seat 
(}tpavt‘.mna)y While the king marched out to Amaresvara to meet Mallakostha, 

1125. In the memiime Mallakostha had the empty palace near the [temple 
of] Sddasiva set on fire by thieves, whom he had sent out at night. 

1112. As mmtfe of A L gives no proper 634 sq. That he held charj^e of the 
sense, and as an object is required to the verb Kheri office, has not been previously men- 
prapOf we have to emend mmitdrh for the above tioned. 

fQrin, 1119. For the use of saffron-ointments, 

I cannot trace any other reference to a son see note vi. 120. 
of Mallskostha. AmareSvara^ AmdurMr, see note 

1117-1$. Regarding Yasorajat see viii. vii. 183. 


Sdssala restored 
(A.D. 1121-28). 


Yaioraja appointed 
governor. 



SuiSALA mtored 
(A.D. 1121 . 28 ). 


Sussala’s expedition 
Lahara, 
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1126. Prajji, Sujji and others fought on the bank of the Ksiptikd with 
Pfthvihara, who came again and again to the attack. 

1127. This Lavanya repeatedly burned down houses in the City, and almost 
entirely laid waste the splendid bank of the Vitastd. 

1128. The king then overran Laliara with a large force, and fought desperate 
encounters in various places. 

1129. When he crossed the Sindhu without having it bridged, the [inflated] 
skins burst, and Kandardja and others of his followers went down in the water 
to the house of [Death], who treats all alike. 

1130. Mallahostha, driven out by the king, fled to the country of the Darads, 
while Chu44d with her son rose to power in Lahara. 

1131. The Lavanya Jayyuka ihaiL brought back to the king Janahalsimlia'iy 
S'rivaka and the rest from Visaldtd, 

1132. After spending the summer over the operations in Lahara^ the king 
then marched when the autumn had arrived, to S'amdla accompanied by Yaiordja, 

1133. Domha, a Rajaputra, son of Sajja^ fell in battle at Mantmusa, pro- 
tecting the troops that had scattered from fear of Prthvlhara, 

1134. The king fought repeated encounters at the village of Suvarnasdnura, 
S^urapura and other places, in which ho was victor and vanquished in turn. 

1136. When 8'rivaka was worsted near the famous Kalydnapura by 
Prthvihara and the rest, Ndgavafta and others found their death in the fight, 

1136. In the month of Pausa he (Prthvihara) sent from Siuvarnasdnura Tikka 

of Devasarasa to slay the wife of Garga (Chudda). 

1137. She who had with her own and the king’s troops defeated her enemies, 
was there suddenly attacked by Tikka and killed in the fighting. 


1127. The houses here referred to were 
probably on the left river bank, which could 
easily be reached from across the K^iptika. 

1129. By dfti is meant the modern masdk 
largely used for crossing the Vitasta, Cinab, 
and other Panjab rivers in their course through 
the lower hills. In Ka^mir its use is at present 
unknown. The violence of the current and 
rapids make the use of boats impossible on 
the Sind above Gdnd^rhal. 

1131. Compare viii. 1074. 

1133. Regarding Manlmu^a^ see viii. 1011. 

1134. For &uvarr^asdnura (Sun®samil), see 
note vii. 1619. 

1135. Regarding Kalyarpapuraj the present 
Kalampdry situated on the road from S'urapura 
to S'rinagar, and not far from Sun’samil, see 
note iv. 488. 

1136. I am unable to make any proper 


sense of the words rmtur antikam. Tlie mother 
of Tikka cannot well be meant, as Tikka 
was on the side of Bhiki^j, and Chri44dt sup- 
ported by the king, not likely to leave Lahara 
and to proceed to Devasarasa to stay with a 
rebel family. Tho conjectural emendation 
proposed in the Ed., mdtur antakam, does also 
not suit, because Silla, who had been kilted 
previously with Tikka’s connivance (see 
viii. 1069 sq.), was only a near relative, but 
not his mother. 

I believe that the words referred to are 
corrupt, and hide the name of the place where 
ChutJdfl^ was stopping. This locality is alluded 
to in the following verse by tatra. 

Devamrasa biust be taken hero as an 
adjective indicating origin from Devasarasa ; 
comp. viii. 622 and the similar use of 
Ma^vardjyUy e.g. viii. 728, 968, 1077, 1116, 
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1138. Thus cruelly did this wicked man commit another murder of a woman. 
What diiference, however, is there between animals, Mlec^clias, robbers and devils ? 

1139. Those of Lahara who like cattle had fled Jind Icift tlieir mistress, a 
woman, when she was being killed, 0 wonder, took up again the sword. 

1140. The king on learning that Mafjarantjya, which had previously been 
pacified to some extent, was again disturbed, proceeded to Vijayeirara, 

1141. The wicked tongue which was peculiar to the sons of Mallardja, fore- 
boded a sudden end to their power. 

1142. Wlien servants are nowadays put, as it wer(i, on a sieve, they almost all 
prove to consist of the chalf of vices and to be devoid of character. 

1143. As the king used indecent words and low abuse with which he 
had become familiar from his early youth, and which caused humiliation, Yasordja 
became disaffected towards him. 

1144. This wicked man, being posted at Avaiitqmra with a great force, 
moved off from there and joined the side of the enemy. 

1145. When he had gone over to the enemy with the best of all the troops, 
the king retreated in dejection from Vijayaksctra. 

114f). Shame on the throne for the sake of which he was eager to save 
his life even by suffering insults from marauders who were mostly thieves and 
Candalas ! 

1147. In Magha, after his flight, he returned to the City, and owing to his 
servant Vatha having [also] become a traitor, began to distrust even his own hair. 

1148. Then after losing his trust altogether in any of the irai??wman.v, the 
king rested his head on the lap of Prajjl, 

1149. Prajji by his valour, liberality, prudence, honesty and other good 
qualities sealed up (i.e. effaced from recollection) the fame of princes like 
Rvcirapdla and others who had previously [come to Kasinir from abroad]. 

1150. He alone of spotless fame safeguarded in this land the honour of the 
sword and of learning which the wickedness of the times had shaken. 

1151. Ywiorcja in the meantime was holding council with Bhiksu [and spoke 
to him] : ‘‘ Tlie Damaras do not wish you on the throne, as they are afraid of your 
valour.’^ 

1152. ‘‘Let us raise a fresh revolt and either by ourselves secure the throne 
with the assistance of the troops from the capital or go abroad.” 

1153. While they were thus deliberating, Mallahontha^ too, on hearing that 


SnsBiLA restored 
(A.T). 1121-28). 


Yaiorajas defection* 


1138. Tho miirdor of Silldy to which 1141. Compare viii. 168, 271, 491. 

allusion is made hero, was acoordinj' to viii. 1149. Compare vii. 144 sqq. 

1070 committed by Prtlivihara; yot Tikka, 1153. For Baratpuray situated probably 

who succeeded to her estate, seems to have in tho Ki^angat’igii valley, compare note vii, 
assisted in it. 912, 



SusftALA restored 
(A.D. 1121-28). 


Fresh siege of S'ttna- 
yara (a.d. 1123). 
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Chn(l4d had been killed, returned from the town of the Darads {Daratjmra) and 
occupied his own scat. 

1154. Then there came over the world the terrible year [of the Laukika era 
four thousand one hundred and] ninety-nine (a.d. 1123-24), which was hard to 
live through and which brouglit death for all beings. 

1155. In the si)ring all the Damaras marched on, as before, by their respective 
routes and again besieged the king in the City. 

1156. The courageous King Sussala, too, was again day and night sharing 
the excitement of action in a multitude of unceasing encounters. 

1157. The Damaras wholly absorbed by the work of burning, looting and 
fighting raised a rebellion greater even than the former rebellions. 

1158. Yasoraja^ Ilhiksu, rrtholliara and the rest eager to break into the 
City stood on th(5 bank of the Mahdaarit where there was nothing to obstruct 
them. 

1159. Then after some days had passed in fighting, Yasordja was killed in a 
combat by one of his own people, who mistook him for an enemy. 

1160-1161. For as he was moving around fighting with Vi jay Kaijya^s 
son, a cavalier of Sussala, his own spearmen, by looking at the horse and armour 
which were of the same colour [as those of his opponent], mistook him in the 
excitement and killed him by spear thrusts. 

1162. It is said that the Damaras killed him, because they feared that 
he was able to secure the throne for Bhilc^u^ and subsequently to destroy them 
themselves. 

1163. Just as he treacherously betrayed his unsuspecting lord, thus too he 
met his death unsuspecting in battle. 

1164. Prfhvlhara then sent the Damaras to battle in various places and 
himself proceeded to the attack on the bank of the Ksiptikd, 

1165. On that occasion the soldiers from the capital who were on Bhik,ni\s 
side, displayed a prow^ess which surpassed even their foes’ great valour. 

1166. At that time every single day brought terrors on account of conflagra- 
tions, the destruction of bravo soldiers and other disasters. 

1167. Fiercely burned the sun ; earthquakes occurred repeatedly ; and there 
blew sudden storms of great violence which broke down trees and rocks. 

1168. The masses of dust which were raised to great height by the winds, 
seemed to serve as a supporting column to the sky which was rent by the whirl- 
winds. 

1106. For A 8raparo° read with L suparo^. Durgfipr.) for A L mado ; ^ and ? are often 
1168. Correct mahoddhataih with G ^and written very much alike in old S'iVrada MISS, 
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1169. When then a great fight had commenced on the twelfth day of the 
bright half of Jyaistha, the Damaras set one house on fire in Kd^fkila, 

1170. Whether this fire was fanned by the wind or whether it arose from 
lightning, it spread unchecked and in a moment set the whole City on fire. 

1171-1372. On ‘ the Great Bridge * {hrhatseiu) one saw as yet only the smoke 
that had risen from Mdk^ikasvdmin^ rushing on like a herd of elephants, when at 
that very moment [the fire] fell vith vehemence upon the Indradevlhhavana 
Vihara. Thereupon the whole City was at once seen in fiames. 

1173. N.either the earth nor the horizon nor the sky could be seen in the 
darkness of the smoke. The sun showed itself and disappeared [again in a 
moment] just as the sKin at the mouth of the hudukkd, 

1174. The houses were hidden by the darkness of the smoke and then 
again illuminated for a moment by the flash of the fire as if to be seen 
for the ‘last time. 

1175. The Viiastdy lined on both banks with houses in flames, looked like the 
sword of Death wetted with blood on both edges. 

1176. The mighty flame-bundles which fell and rose again until they touched 
the top of the upper fold of the universe, resembled a forest of golden parasols. 

1177. The fire with its various crests of flames resembled the Golden 
Mountain (Meru;, the smoke resting on its top like a mass of douds. 


1169. Xd^ihila corresponds to the modern 
Kdihiil, a quarter of S'rinagar which occupies 
th(i space between the left bank of the 
Vitasta and the Kut^kul (K^iptika), from the 
Shei gavhi palace to below the second bridge 
(Haba Kadal). K&^thila is mentioned by 
Bilhaua, Vikram, xviii. 2/5, as a quarter in- 
habited by Brahmans. The glosf of A, on 
vi. 89 places in this locality the Agraharas 
founded by Yasaskara. Ka^ithila is also 
named by i^riv, iv. 242 and in the 
Lokapr. ii. 

1170. For mdrutodbhutah of A L read 
^ddhutalf, as emended by Durgapr. 

1171-73. In note iv. 88 it has been shown 
that Mak^ikasvdmin is probably the old name 
for the island of Mdy^sumj lying between the 
T^uiith Kul and the Vitasta. The western- 
most point of Ma 3 r^sum lies almost opposite 
to the southeni extremity of Kdthuly and the 
fire could easily have been carried across the 
river there by a high wind. 

The term brhatsetu I take for a proper name, 
designating probably the chief bridge in the 
S'rinagar of Kalhat>a*s time. The same term 
is used for the boatrbridge which Pravara- 
sena II. is said to have constructed, iii. 354. 
As this boat-bridge was evidently the first of 


its kind in the country, the name might have 
clung to the bridge which continued to be 
maintained in the same locality. 

Where this locality was, I am unable to ascer- 
tain. Keeping in view tlie position occupied 
by the old parts of S'rinagar founded by Pra- 
varasena himself, I should be inclined to look 
to the vicinity of the present Fourth or Fifth 
Bridge as a likely place for Pravarasena’s 
bridge. Up to the Fourth Bridge the river 
forms an almost straight rea^, and the 
smoke rising from M&k^ikasvamin-M&y^sum 
could be easily seen from this point. 

The Indradevihfiavanamhdra has betn men- 
tioned in iii. 13 as a foundation of Indra- 
devi, Meghavfthana's queen. Its position is 
not known. 

Disastrous fires have also in modem times 
frequently visited S'rinagar. The last occurred 
in 1892, when a great part of the city was laid 
in ashes. The prevalent use of wood in the 
construction of all private buildings, and the 
narrowness of the streets, assure a rapid spread 
for such confiagrations ; comp. Lawrence, 
Valley f p. 204. 

1173. According to the .dictionaries hu^ 
dffikkd is the name of a musical instrument. 
Perhaps a kind of bagpipe is meant. 


StrssALA restored 
(a.d. 1121-28). 

Great fire in 
^ Jyaiptha, A.n. 1128.) 



SU88ALA restored 
(A.D. 1121-28). 


Critical situation of 
Snssala. 
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1178. The houBes as they shone forth from the flames made the deluded 
householders hope again and. again that they were not burned. 

1179. The Vitastd whose waters were heated by the burning houses, which 
fell [into it], became acquainted with the pains which the ocean suffers from the 
heat of the submarine fire. 

1180. The burning young shoots of the trees in the garden-avenues flew up 
to the sky together with the birds whose wings were on fire. 

1181. The temples with their white stucco appeared, when enveloped by the 
flames, like the peaks of the Himalaya clothed with the clouds of the [last] dawn 
which brings the destruction of the world. 

1182. As the multitudes of the bathing-huts and boat-bridges were removed 
from fear of the fire, even the water-ways within the City became deserted. 

1183. What more [need be said] ? Within an instant the City became 
bare of Mathas, temples, houses, markets, arid other [buildings], and like a burned 
down forest. 

1184. In the City which was reduced to a heap of earth, there remained 
visible and aloft only the single great Buddha [statue], which blackened by 
smoke and without its abode, resembled a burned tree. 

1185. Then, as the troops dispersed to save their burning quarters, the king 
was left with only a hundred soldiers. 

1186. As he was unable to cross to the other side of the Vitastd owing to 
the bridge having been broken, the enemy who had found their opportunity, 
gathered around without number to kill him. 

1187. Thinking of the burned City, his' own wretched state, and the 
misery of the subjects, the king in his desperation greatly desired an early 
death. 

1188. When he was about to start, he came face to face with Kamaliya, who 
having his attention called to him by others, and thinking he was fleeing, spoke 
thus : Whither away, 0 king ? ” 

1189. The brave [king] stopped his horse, and turning around his face which 
was illuminated by a smile of excitement and bore a mark of sandal-ointment, 
said to him : 

1190. “ I wish to do to-day what King Bhijjay that proud grandfather [of 
yours], did for his country’s sake in the battle with 

11B2. By the wooden bathing- 1184 See regarding this colossal statue, 

cells are referred to which still line all the note vii. 1097. 

banks of the Vitast&, Mar and other water- 1190. It is to be regretted that we receive 
ways within S'rinagar ; comp, note viii. 706 no details regarding tibe historical event here 
[iaritmdnoffrha) and sndnako^tha, viii. 2423. alluded to. Eamaliya has been mentioned 
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1191. “Granted that this person of unknown origin (Bhiksacara) is a rival 
kinsman ! What our brother and we ourselves could accomplish, King Ilar^a 
has seen when he fled before us.” 

1192. “ Is there any person holding a place among self-respecting men, who 
would abandon his country at the end without having wetted it with the blood of 
his body, just ‘is the tiger [docs not leave] his skin [without having wetted it with 
his blood]?” 

119;i. After speaking these words, he threw up the reins and raised his 
sword, as if he were going to touch with both hands the horse on its upraised 
front. 

1194. Then the son of Lavardja (Kamaliya) stopped the [king’s] horse by the 
reins and spoke : “ While there are servants, it is not fitting for kings to proceed 
in front.” 

119r). At this critical occasion there came to the king only Prthvlpdla 
alone, [who left his] house, though ho was suflering from a hurt. 

1196. The king warmly praised him for having shown himself the scion of a 
noble family, and thought that by displaying his readiness to serve him he had 
repaid what he had received from himself. 

1197-1198. Then the enemy ranged in three arrays, shot arrows 

All those soldiers on tlu* left overproud of their horses to kill lie, urging 

on his steed, and in such condition through his fate Many thousands even 

of the enemy were made 

1199. The king, whose soldi(irs were few, appeared when his image was 
reflected on the multitude of his enemies’ swords, like [Visnu] when he came to the 
assistance [of Arjuna and showed himself] as the ‘Omnipresent’ (Visvarupa). 

1200. King iSiismla singly put to flight many of the enemy, just as the 
falcon the sparrows, and the lion the antelopes. 


abov(', viii, 1091, as the son of Lavarfija, a 
chief in the TaLkaAmidj i.e. the central 
Punjab. Can we siinposo that K. refers hero 
to a heroic resistance made by Hkijja, Kaina- 
liya’s f^randfathiT, to i.e. Mahmud 

of GjiaznaP Tlie latter is certainly meant by 
this name in vii. But the jxTiod inter- 

vening between his death (a.d. 10.‘10) and the 
time of Sussala, nearly a century, seems too 
long for this, if wo take into account the 
shortness of an Indian generation. 

It is possible that the title Hammira is 
used here for one of Mahmud’s successors. 
It appears to be associated at a much later 
period yet with the names of some of the 
early Pa^han Sultans of Delhi ; see Pkinskp, 
Indian AntiquitieSj ed. Thomas, i. p. 83J . 


1192. The text is hero defective, but the 
meaning of the verso clear. For A 
raktdm, which is oiie syllable short, L has 
svdhyarnkidm vd. The context requires the 
omendati on s vdUya rah tenn . 

1195. Prthvipdla is Kamaliya’s younger 
brotlier; see viii. J093. 

1197-98. The text of theso two linos is 
undoubtedly corruj)t. As the half-versos 
show no syntactical connection with each 
other, it must be assumed that fragments of 
several S'lokas have been tacked together 
here. It is difficult to guess the cause of 
this singular corruption. 

1199. The story of Mahdbh, vi, xxxv. 
3 sqq. is alluded to. 


SussALA restored 
(a.d. 1121-28). 



SussALA restored 
(a.d. 1121 - 28 ). 


Famine iu Kasmxr^ 


96, KUATARA^TGINI. [VIIl. 1201. 

1201. Tlie horsemen whose rush was obstructed by their own mass, fell 
[back] upon those on foot, and struck them, too, as they were blocking the way 
before the horses’ hoofs. 

1202. In the reflection of the flames of the fire all the fighters, whether 
fallen or yet to fall, appeared as if red with streaming blood. 

1203. At the close of the day when he had scattered the enemy, the king 
returned with tears in his eyes to the City of which [even] what had been spared 
by the fire, had lost its splendour. 

1204. Though he thus remained un vanquished, yet on account of tlie ruin 
of the beautiful [City] he ceased to cherish the hope of defeating the enemy 
or to care for life. 

1205. Thereafter who could ever have looked upon him without tears, whether 
he was awake or skuqung, moving or standing, bathing, (‘ating, or going forth 
challenged by tluj enemy ? 

1206. Then as all the food-stores had been consumed by the fire, tliere came 
a hard and terrible famine over the whole land. 

1207. The people’s savings were exha'ustefl by the long troubles ; their houses 
were burned ; and outside [the City] the Damaras seized tlu'ir produce aiid blocked 
the roads. 

1208. The nobles who received no money from the royal household while the 
king was in distress, perished also quickly in that famine. 

1200. Day after day there were houses burned among those few which the 
conflagration had left over, by fires which the starving people laid in their greedy 
search for food. 

1210. The people crossed at that time the bridges over the streams holding 
their noses, on account of the stench produced by tlie decomposing corpses which 
had become swollen by lying in the water. 

1211. The ground which was white everywhere owing to its being covered 
with the fragments of skulls from fleshless human skeletons, seemed to observe, as 
it were, the custom of ‘■^kull-carrying ascetics (Jcapdlika). 

1212. The famishing people, who could scarcely walk, and whose tall bodies 


1201 . The enemy’s cavalry falls back 
on its own foot, and as the latter does 
not give way, uses its weapons to force a 
passage. 

1206 . In note viii. 01 reference has been 
made to the traditional revenue administra- 
tion of Kasmir by which a very great portion 
of the annual produce of the country, i.e. 
chiefly rice, was brought into the city in lieu 
of taxes. When the State stores containing 


tliis produce are destroyed before the new 
riee harvest is at hand, a famine must neces- 
sarily follow for the city population. The 
supply of cereals from the villages by ordinary 
trade was practically unknown in Kasmir 
until recent years. 

By the new produce mentioned in the next 
verse might be meant subsidiary cereals such 
as corn, oats, millet, etc., which ripen in the 
Valley in the early summer. 
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were emaciated and darkened by the sun-heat, appeared like scorched [wooden] Sussala restored 
^ ^ ^ ^ (A.D. 112M128). 

posts. 

121 : 3 . Then there spread tlie f.dse rumour that Frthvlhara had been 
wounded somewhere by an arrow in the incessant fighting of these days, and 
had died. 

1214. As he was kept concealed by his people on account of a serious wound 
which had disabled him, the king listened with delight to that story and fought 
with [fresh] vigour. 

1215. The goddess of victory, like a shrewd courtesan, was exciting his 
desire by displaying a pretended yearning [for him], but did not fulfil his 
wishes. 

121(1. Fate, whose disposition is thoroughly perverse, shows kindness only to 
sharpen [tliereby] the succeeding misfortune. Thus the cloud after sending out the 
flash of liglitning in order to destroy the shining plants of miraculous power, 
envelops the mountain in entire darkness. 

1217-1219. At that time there died the chief (puMUi, MfujliamaTtiart, who had been of^M^ffhaman 

his beloved consort, and whose fortune had been his sui)i)ort. After passing through 
long sufferings the king had been expecting the festive day of her arrival with fond 
desire, as [if it were] the reward for a penance. In her were combined love with 
tenderness, cheerful speech with dignity, and cleverness with experience, just as [if 
the latter (puilities had been] the children [of the former]. 

1220. Knowing that tlie, peop](^ w(*re bereft of pleasures and weary of their 
daily life, he saw no object whabiver in living or ruling. 

1221. Worn out by the disastrous news from her husband she had started for 
Kasmlr full of eager desire, when she died near Fhulhipura. 

1222. The king who had first been under the emotion of the hope of 
S(Hiing her and then under that of this evil news, fell into still more sorrowful 
excitement. 

1222. The four women who were foremost in her household, and whose 
devotion had not suffered from the use of harsh words, followed the queen [into 
death]. ' 

1224. A cook by the name of Teja made himself worthy of special j)raise 
among the servants, by showing exceptional devotion, though her death had not 
taken place in his presence. 

1221. For A L ^cchrantd read with Lohara. But I have, notwithstanding re- 
Durgapr. ^cchuutri ; the latter is a correction peated inquiries, failed to trace any local name 
required by the context. which might lielp to fix the position of the 

Vhullapura^ mentioned again yiii. 1843, place. 

10(34, must bo looked for in the direction of 

VOL. II. 
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SussAiiA restored 
(A.u. 1121-1128). 


Jatfosimha l)rou;;ht 
back from J^huru, 


JiitffUii'itha aownod 
(a. I) U 2;{, Asadha). 


Jut/imthha imprisoned. 


[VIII. 1225. 


I22r>. For when he arrived on the following day after an absence, he 
smashed his head with a stone found near her pyre and drowned himself in*the 
river. 

The enemies made the king forget his sorrow by the excitement of 
challenges to battle and thus, as it happened, did him a kindness. 

1227. In his dejected state of mind he then desired to renounce the throne, 
and had his son who had passed out of boyhood, brought back from the Lohara hill. 

1228. He arranged at Lohara for the protection of the treasury and the 
territory by appointing Bhagikuy the nephew of Prajjiy as governor. 

1229. When the king embraced his beloved son on his arrival at Vardhamula 
[where] he had' gone to meet him, he was filled both with joy and grief. 

12:K). The jirince who returned to his own country after three years, felt 
pained in his heart on seeing his father in distress. 

12;U. With his face down-cast in grief he entered the City which was reduced 
to a mass of eartli, just as a cloud hanging low with rain [passes over] the forest 
which has been burned down by a forest fire. 

12:J2. His father had him crowned as king on the first day of Asadha, and 
then indicated to him all the main principles of govcirnnieiit, saying with a faltering 
voice : 

“ May you support that burd(in undtu’ which your father and uncles 
have tired out, not being able to carry it. Upon you, 0 my brave [son], devolves 
this load ” 

1204. Deceived by fate the king bestowed iijani his son merely the insignia of 
sovereignty, but did not hand over to him the government. 

1200. As soon as the prince had been crowned, the blockade of the City, 
the drought, the plague, the robberies, and other troubles ceased. 

1200. And so the earth, too, bore rich produce, and in due course the scarcity 
ceased in the month of S'ravana. 

1237. In the meantime, while King [JayajsrniJca destroyed the enemy in 
battle, intriguers denounced him to his father as a traitor. 

1208. Without reflecting as to the truth [of this] lie sent in anger [Vijaya]. 
the sun of Kaijya, to imprison him. The prince, however, leanual this befun‘* 
hand. 

1209. He (Vijaya) witliout presenting himself before the [pi'ince] who 
was smiling in excessive rage, gave effect to the king’s order merely by guarding 
him. 


1238. For Vijaya j son of Kayya, see 
viu IIGO. 


1230. Jayasiiiilia had boon sent to Lohara 
in Asiulha 11‘JG (a.d, 1120) ; see vih. 717. 
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1240. The prince, who from mental pain had not taken food, prepared on the 
following day to go in his company before his father to give him assurances. 

1241. His father who thought that since he was on his guard, it would not be 
possible to accuse him, induced him to turn back on the way by sending a kind 
message through the ministers to deceive him. 

1242. Inwardly, however, he was firmly resolved day and night that he would 
enter [his son’s apartments] unexpectedly and then seize and imprison him. 

124;}. Fie upon the throne on whose account fathers and sons mutually dis- 
trust each other and can nowhere sleep quietly at night. 

1214. Who knows whom kings may put reliance on, when they distrust sons, 
wives, brothers and servants? ^ 

124.5-1247. Ufpala was the son of a certain Sthdnaka^ who was a watchman at 
the threshing-floor (khalapdla), and lived near a wretched village known by the 
name of Sdhya. In his boyhood he had been employed by sons of Damaraa to watch 
cattle ; then he took up arms and became in time Tiklca's constant companion (?). 
Having carried from the first year [Tikka’s] messages, he became the confidant of 
the king when the latter wished to create dissension among his enemies. 

1248 . He (Sussala) asked him under promises of power and grants to kill 
Bhiksdeara at Tikka^a seat and then Tikka, 

1249. When he had given a promise to this effect, he honoured him with 
gifts of great value, and employed him also under the title of treasurer (ganJnpnU), 

1250 . This man wavering in his mind between the lust for pleasures and the 
dread of betraying his master, could not decide as to whether he should carryout 
this enterprise or leave it undone. 

1251. Lithe meantime, his wife gave birth to a child, and the king with his 
object in view sent her various things, as customary at confinement, as [if h(i had 
been] her father. 

1252 . She, feeling distrustful about the cause* of [such] exceptional attention 
oTi his part, persistently questioned her husband, who then told her [the reason]. 

1253. “Do not betray your master, or else if the deed is done, you will, your- 
self, be killed in time by Suasala, who will fear you as a traitor.” 

1254. “Better still ! Kill him (Sussala) himself after gaining his confidence. 
Jf ho is killed, you will receive great riches from your master, his son and family.” 

1246-47. Under the old land revenue employed at the khafas khal). Their 
system the prcjcluco could not be removed employ extended practically over the whole 
from the threshing-floor by the villa^rers until year. 

the State’s share had been taken from it. As 1 am uncertain as to the proper interpreta- 
often a lonp:tiino ohipsed until this was done, tion of tannityam: th(j context indicates the 
special watchmen (known as Mddr) were meaning expressed in the translation, 


SussALA restored 
(A.D. 1121.1128), 


Ulpalatt plot. 
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[VIII. 1256. 


SusRALA restored 
(a.d. 1121-1128). 


victory at 
Kalyatiapuru. 


1255. With such words his wife urged him to change his resolution, 
and induced him to undertake that enterprise after acquainting Tikka with tlie 
affair. 

1256. Tlien as the traitor was going and coining, the king, deluded by fate, 
put [such] confidence in liim as [if he were] his son. 

1257. Estrangement from the son and reliance on the enemy’s servant — 
what perversity does not show itself in those whose fortune is doomed ! 

1258. Low people who are blinded by the lust for their own profit, do not 
think of tlie misliap they may step into, just as those who are eager to take the 
honey [do not think] of the harm from the bees. 

1251). TliCn as Prajji and the king were pressing Tlkka^ Vtpala got the latter 
to make his submission, and to give his son as a hostage. 

1260. The king left the subdued 7)cm.s«m.sa in the month of Karttika, and 
proceeded to the village of Bdstraka, situated in the Kherl district. 

1261. He also put to shame Bhihm, Kosthrsvara^ and other great soldiers in 
various encounters in the neighbourhood of Kaly an a/nir a. 

12()2. Sujji captured alive in battle the very brave S'ohhaka, of Kdka's 
family, from the midst of Jihikmcara and liis men. 

12g: 5. Tlie king after first defeating Vijaya^ the son of Bhavakay burned his 
houses near Kalydnapura, 

1261. When Vadosaka had been burned, Bhiksdearay having lost his place of 
safety, left that territory and took up a position in the village of Kdkaruha in 
SUimdld, 

1265. The younger brother of Vijayay Bhavaka's son, from fear joined the 
king, who wrathfully laid him in fetters and imprisoned him. 

1266. The king by posting Bilhana with a strong force at /S'drapurUy made 
(‘Veil Iidjapiirl fear an attack. 

1267. When he had thus by exceptional measures broken up the terrible 
Damaras, he saw before him but very little to do towards a complete subjugation of 
liis enemies. 

1268. Bhilsdcara md the Lavaiiy as having lost their strength, thought of 
going abroad from fear of their powerful foe. 


1260. For Kherl y here clearly named a 
visuyuy see note i. 335. lias^traka is not other- 
wise known. 

1261. Koi^the^varaj who plays a very prti- 
niinent part in the rebellions of Jayasiiiilia's 
early rei^, is a son of Pvthvihara, as shown 
by viii. 2748. He is frequently referred to 
hy the abbreviated name Ko^fthaha; comp, 
note viii. 1524. 


1263. See regarding the end of this 
Vijaya of Kalya^apura, viii. 2348 sqq. 

1264. \ "adosaka is, perlmps, the same name 
as the one from which VadMutm in viii, 1300 
is derived. I have not been able to trace in 
the tract about Kalyiii.iapura (Kalampor) any 
local name approaching Vadosaka in sound. 

Jydkaruhay of unknown position, is referred 
to again, viii. 1525, 
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vni 1283 .] 


1269. Because those who had espoused Bhikm's cause were dispirited by the 
various manifestations of bad luck and felt dead, as it were, though living. 

1270. The king recollecting the deceitful conduct of ISomaptHa turned back 
with the thought that he would make a burning-ground of llajupurl aftcir the 
melting of the snow. 

1271. When the troubles in his own country were all.ayiMl to some extent, 
one might have thought that the king was certain of making conquests to the 
edge of the ocean. 

1272. But whoever had survived, one of a hundred, among the people struck 
with misfortunes, counted each year of his reign as long as a Yuga. 

1273. His reign, indeed, brought sufferings to all through sorrows, terrors, 
poverty, death of beloved persons, and other calamities. 

1274. What can man achieve by prowess, hardness, or deceit, when success 
depends on the strange ways of fate ? 

1275. Perversity, indeed, is displayed in the ways of the Creator. The 
one who stands before him as a big mass he avoids as [if he were] darkness. 
When some [other] person passes by he turns round and looks at him as a lion 
does. Like a frog he jumps over a ruler close by [and proceeds] to some one else. 

1276-1278. He (Sussala) had before blamed llcmla and other [kings] who had 
perished through being unsuspecting ; Inid ever kept his sword drawn, and quoting 
the story of Vidnratha and others which he had heard from those versed in aneiinit 
lore, he had not, even at play time, or in the embraces of women, shown a trusting, 
cheerful face. He [now] persisted in treating Ufpala with confidence as if he were 
a friend. Who could see here the delusion of ought but of fate ? 

1279. Tihlm and the rest told Ufpala that they would value his deed eqiuilly 
whichever of the two he killed, the king or Snjji, 

1280. Sujji showed no confidence in him. He, again, though eager to kill the 
king and ready for it at various places, did not find his opportunity. 

1281-1283. Then when tlie king got angry on account of the delay in [carrying 
out] his promise, he, in order to assure him, brought his son from Devasarasa as a 
hostage, as well as others like Viphjhra and Frasastarajay who were just like himself 
ready for desperate acts, and told the king that with these he would effect his object. 
On one occasion he moved out together with three or four hundred foot soldiers, 
which he had selected from among the troops as being fit for a bold enterprise. 


1275. Correct with Durgapr. 1283. K. refers here evidently to a raid 

for A Hvamu^. which Utpala, to allay the king’s doubts, 

1277. King Viduratha is said to have betai pretended to lead against Tikka and Bhik- 
murdered by his wife with a knife hidden in sttcara. 
her hair-braids ; for references see P. W. s.v. 


Buss A LA restored 
(A.D. 1121-1128). 
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SuMSALA rrRtorecl 
(A.D. 1121-1128). 


Susbiila wanted against 
Utpala, 


[VIIL1284. 


1284. While the murderer kept ever by his side, waiting for an opportunity, 
the king, alas, was pleasing him with favourite dishes and other gifts. 

1285-1286. The king who was passionately devoted to horses, had sent away 
from his side the chamberlain Lah^malca, the son of Kayya (Vijaya) and others of 
his people, to cure the horse called ‘ Sovereign of the stable ’ (mandurdcakra- 
vartin) which, while in the City, had been ailing. [Thus] he was at that time 
with a smaller number of attendants. 

1287. S'rngdra, Laksmaka's son, who had heard of Utjmla's plan through 
trusted persons, made a report about it to the king. 

1288. A person whose death is nigh takes his enemy for a friend, just as 
the animal at the slaughter-house, even while it sees the preparations for its 
slaughter. 

1289. Neither the enrse of the Gandhara princess, nor the words of the angry 
Ksi, nor the portents, nor even his own divine sight which showed the destruction 
of the family [of the Pandavas], enabled Visnu to save it. Knowing this, too, 
who would [attempt to] change destiny ? 

1290. The king said insultingly: ‘‘This is a lie,” and pointing at him 
(S'rngara) with his finger, spoke thus to TJtpala and others who were in his 
presence : 

1291. “ This son <)f a traitor does not wish that good should come to m(^ from 
your zeal, and tells me, whether from his own account or by others* instigation, that 
you, 0 Utpala^ are a rogue.” 

1292. They hid their fear and agitation under a smiling face, and boldly 
replied : “ Your majesty says what wo ought to say.’* 

129tJ. When they had gone outside, he, feeling yet a little alarmed, called 
through the doorkeeper two or three distinguished, steady soldiers. 

1294. Heaving sighs, ho remained somewhat agitated and pensive, and having 
tears in his eyes found no distraction in watching the dancing and singing. 

1295. In his delusion he thought of his friends, too, as of strangers, just 
like a god who, owing to his merits [from previous births] having vanished, is about 
to drop from the sky. 

1296. The intimates of the king who felt alarmed at [seeing] their lord 
misguided by roguery, wished thoughtlessly to call for another protector. 


1285. For Lah^makaf Prayaga’s iiepliow, 
see viii. 911. 

1289. The allusions are to stories told in 
the Mahilbhiirata. The Gandhftra princess is 
Dhrtara^tra’s wife, the mother of Duryodhana 
and other Kaurava princes; for her curse, 
comp. Mahdbh. xi. xxv. 37 sqq. ‘ The words of 


the angry Rsi ’ refer to the prophecy (d Visva- 
mitra, Kar/va and Narada; see Mahdbh. xvi. 
i. 14 sqq. For the portcuits foreboding tlie 
destruction of the Vfi^nis, comp. xvi. i. 1 sqq. 

1291. Correct in text snio bhavadyo^. 

1296. Read with L knikeid for A IcecifL 
putkdram (cornp. viii. 2592 ; i. 369) must be 
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1297. The unfiiiling grip of death [shows itself] just therein that people 
proceed to foolish actions, though knowing [them to be such]. 

1298. UfpnJa and the rest passed twi. anxious days keeping their eyes open 
for any opportune moment. 

1299. Whihi they were watching secretly for their time, the king on the third 
day after taking Ids batli in the morning, said to them repeatedly: “ You should 
go to your houses to take your food.” 

1800. After completing his daily routine, up to the worship of the gods, 
the king then called at midday Vtpala^ through messengers, [to meet him] 
alone. 


SiTssALA restored 
(A.n. 1121.1128). 


1801 . Feeling confident that he would be able to execute his plan owing to Execution^of 
th(^ deserted condition of the palace, he proceeded with a nervous feeling before the 
king, whihi his followers were stopped by the doorkeeper. 

18)02. The king called in Vydghra^ his younger brother, who had been stopped 
at the door, and ordered the other servants Lo keep outside. 

1808. When some trusted councillors were delaying [in the room], he, in 
anger, let escape also these words, which were true : “ Let him stop here who is a 
traitor.” 

1804. He allowed only a betel-bearer of mature age and the learned Itdhiht^ 
the minister of foreign atfio‘re>, to remain in his presence. 

18)0^). Arghadevii and Tis i/ara Is two messengers of Tikica, were present 
there, as it ]ia 2 )pencd, without being acquainted with Utinihis design. 

I80G-1807. JJtpala had posted in tliose days a Dainara from Vadotsa^ Su- 
Ichardja by name, an adherent ofBhiksv, at a short distance together with his armed 
men, in order to assure liis own safety, and had told the king that this Dainara 
would start to carry out that task (Bhiksu’s and Tikka’s murder) after saluting the 
king’s feet. 

1808. While the king was thus stopping [with iheiii], he (Utpala) brought in 
Pramstardja quickly, after telling the king that he was wanted. 

1809. Seeing on entering that the ante-room was empty, he bolted the door 
without being noticed. 

1810-1811. The king whose hair was wet from the bath, and who felt cold, 
had covered his whole body with a cloak, and his dagger, which he had taken 
off, lay on his seat. On seeing him seated in this fashion, Vydghra said to 
Vtpala : “Make your communication to the king. No [other] such occasion may 
occur.” 


taken as a gerund and ddtdram from the 1306. For Vddautnay compare note viii, 
Sautra root de (P. H”., 5 tjdd). 12(54 on Va<]osaka. 



SU 89 ALA reRtored 
(a.d. 112M128). 


SiiHRnla niurd('r<‘d by 
UtjHila ( a . d . 1128 ). 
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1312, Excited by this signal he went before the king, and under the guise 
of prostrating himself at his feet, took away his dagger from the seat. 

1313-1314. With bewildered eyes the king saw him draw it from its sheath, 
and had scarcely said: '‘Fie, what treason!” when he (Utpala) stabbed him 
first on the left with that very [dagger]. Then Prasastaraja struck him on the 
head. 

13ir>. Vydghra then wounded him in the breast, and thus these two struck 
him several times, wliile Utpala did not strike him again a second time. 

1316. For the latter knew that his life had parted, because that first stroke 
had penetrated the ribs and had drawn out tlie strings of the entrails. 

1317. Pdhila, who had run to the window to shout [for help], was stabbed in 
the back by Vijdglira^ but did not give \ip his life for two or three Nalikas. 

1318. Utpala feeling pity, saved from his own people the poor betel-bearer 
Ajjal‘a, who was fleeing after dropping the cubebs (kanhola) and other 
[ingredients]. 

1319. When the tumult rose inside, Tiklca\s men and other conspirators, who 
were in the outer hall, began to plunder with upraised weapons. 

1320-1321. In order to encourage his own people outside who, on the report of 
Utpala having been slain by the king, were being cut down by the soldiers, Utpala 
showed from the window the body with the bloody weapon, and called out : I have 
killed the king. Do not let his band escape ” 

1322. On hearing this evil news, the royal attendants fled everywhere in fear, 
while the rejoicing conspirators took up their position in the courtyard. 

1323. On leaving the hall, the murderers slew Ndgahi^ an attendant of the 
king, who had entered by the door with drawn sword. 

1324. Also a servant of Trailohjay the guardian of the royal bed-[chanib(‘r], 
who was denouncing the treachery, and a doorkeeper were killed by Tilcka\s people 
and the rest. 

132.V1326. The murderers on seeing Sahajapdla, the ornament of Bhdvula's 
family, distinguish himself amidst the courage-forsaken servants of the king b) 
rushing up with shield and sword, went out by a side door, while he fell to the 
ground wounded by the strokes of their followers. 

1327. While disgrace stained the [whole] Rajaputra tribe, he alone succeeded 
in washing off shame with his blood. 

1328. Nona^ a learned Brahman, who came in their way, was killed by the 

1317 . Ndlikdf a period of twenty-four 1325 . Regarding Jihdvuka's family, sco 

minutos. viii. 108/5. 

1318 . kahkola is a conjectural reading for 1328 . For the interpretation of daisikaf soc 

the impossible kahkdla of A L. note vi. 303. 
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followers of the murderers, because they mistook him for a Rajaputra on account 
of his appearance, which was like that of a foreigner (daisilca). 

None of the soldiers pursued tl.e murderers when they saw them fleeing 
unhurt towards a village, as if they had from rage become [motionless] like 
pictures. 

13r)0. Then there came the royal relatives, whom the king had made 
the recipients of his favours, and with their fat bodies covered the deserted 
courtyard. 

1331-32. By recording and describing rogues of various sorts in plenty 
from King IIarsa\s story onwards, wo have become [hardened] like load-carriers. 
Yet we cannot venture to name those persons who were worse than wicked, owing 
to the pain which is caused by touching upon their evil deeds. 

1333. Some wretches who were foremost among them, looked at the 
dead king ; thinking it an act of great courage to ascend to the hall from the 
courtyard. 

1334-30. The dead king seemed to express his soul’s regret at his end by his 
teeth biting the underlip which the oozing blood made quiver. His eyes which 
had become rigid at the thought : “ How have I thus been deceived ? ” remained 
in the same rigidity after his death. The stream [of blood] which was flowing 
from his wounds and was darkening his body, seemed like the curling smoke left by 
the fire of his wrath which had been extinguished inwardly. On his face which 
[in its rigidity] appeared as if painted, the mass of blood which was sticking to it 
like red lac, had effaced [the forehead] marks painted with sandal and saffron. 
He was lying on the ground naked with his hair sticking together owing to the 
coagulated blood, his hands and feet stretched out and his neck resting on his 
shoulders. On seeing him thus, those meanest of men did nought that was fitting, 
but reviled him in their excitement, saying : “ Enjoy the fruit of your unsociable 
nature.” 

1340. As they fled to put themselves in safety, they could not place him on a 
horse or litter and take him to be burned. 

1341. Ihit let this pass as a task which would have caused delay ! Nobody 
even threw him on the [burning] logs under the roasting pans or put fire to the 
house, while fire was at hand. 

1342. They fled, mounting each one a horse of the king, while the troops 
roaming about in the villages, were looted by the Damaras. 

1343. During the flight on the snow-covered roads, the son did not 

1841. The text is here defective of A L emend with the Calcutta editors 
probably in several places. For koAcin na kcAoana. 


SussALA restored 
(a.d. 1121 . 1128 ). 


rnnic in palace. 


Flight of tho royal 
troops. 
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JA\AsiMnA hears of 
his father’s murder* 
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protect the father nor the father the son, as he was dying, being killed or 
plundered. 

1344. There was not a soldier who remembered his high honour, and 
did not abandon his weapon and clothes when set upon on the road by the 
enemy. 

1345. The Brahmans Lavaraja^ and Yasornja^ who were skilled in military 
exercises, and the chief of Kanda were the only three who fell bravely fighting. 

1346. When, then, TJtpala and his men saw from close by that the troops had 
scattered, they entered [again the palace], cut off the king’s head and carried it off 
as well as the trunk. 

1347. They proceeded to Devamrasn, and the king, with his cut off head, was 
made a spectacle for the villagers like a slain thief. 

13)48. Thus he was treacherously murdered on the new moon day of Phalguna 
in the year [of the Laiikika era ff)nr thousand two hundred and] three (a.d. 1128), 
after having passc'd fifty-five years in life. 

1349. To SimhcifJrva the evil news was announced by his milk-brother 
PrcmaHy while he was on his pleasure-couch. 

1350. Pond of his father, as he was, he felt at that time, though deprived of 
his sword, the same emotion as is felt by a person in possession of his sword on 
receiving such an evil juessage. 

1351. In his bewilderment he lost all recollection. Then at length lecovering 
his senses, he remembered one thing after the other, and deprived of firmness by 
his misfortune lamented loudly and again inaudibly, 

1352. “When you were strenuously on my account ridding the kingdom of 
enemies, why did you, 0 king, put your soul in subjection to the vil(‘st [of 
men] ? 

1353. “ When ultimately in order to put an end to the enmity you were 
giving interviews to your enemies, you remained unarmed, and honoured, 0 
father, even worthless persons. 

1354. “ Your father and brother in heaven had their wrath appeased 
when you took revenge on their enemies. Now, however, it is you who are [there] 
tormented by wrath. 


1346. The term vd^inka, unknown to 
the dictionaries, must bo taken on the 
evidence of viii. 1459, in the meaning of 
‘ trunk ’ or * corpse ’ generally. As L reads 
vd^fukam in both passages, this form may 
be accepted as the correct one for 
vnih which A has hero. For other reasons 
justifying the above interpretation, see note 
viii. 1467-59. 


1347. Tikka resided in Devasavnsa: see 
viii. 522, 1()()9 sq., etc. 

1350. It appears from this verse that 
Jm/asimha at the time of his father s death 
was actually in prison, or at least under guard ; 
see above viii. 1238 sqq. 

1353. The text of this verso is scarcely 
q^uite in order, and ahetejf, (L ahetalj) in par- 
ticular suspicious. 
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1355. “Do not look with envy for this brief time on Anaranya, Krpa, Drona, 
Jamadagni, and the others who have been revenged by their relatives. 

J35(). “ The wrath you feel is to be i- gretted. I shall remove it, 0 king. I 

do not feel troubled about this [revenge, nor should I] though the tli^-ee worlds had 
to be attacked. 

1357. “Before me, as it were, is the bice you showed when looking jit me, 
thrilled and smiling with tenderness and sweet with kind words.’’ 

1358. While he was saying this and more in lament, and y(it hiding his 
agitation in deep reserve, he saw before himself his father’s ministers mute from 
shame, pain and fear. 

1359. What wrath advised, prudence forbade. Even thus ho spoke to them 
some words of hard reproach : 

13()0. “ Shame, you and your weapons have changed for the worse at ray 

father’s end, though he, seeing your noble descent {sadvammldm)^ had honoured 
you with riches (Ico^aih), 

13()1. “ Fie, what at my uncle’s murder the eaters of food-remnants did, even 

that you, men of honour, could not accomplish now.” 

13n*J. As ho v’as thus reviling them with two or three [words?], two or three 
ministers who came into his presence, induced him to direct his attention to the 
[immediate] task. 

13,03. Some recommended that he should start for Lohara abandoning the 
country, and advised hurry in this [flight] on account of the danger [which would 
aris(i] from Bhiksu as soon as the night had passed. 

J30(<, Others who were more resolute, advised him to fight for the throne, 
taking assistance; from VaTicacandra^ Garga*s son, who was in Lahara, 

130.^. Nobody indeed thought that since Suamla was no more, resistance 
c(mld bo ofic‘red to Bhilcsu, who was prepared to march into the City as [if it were] 
his own house. 

1360. The king felt pained at such ministers not putting reliance in him, and 
replied : “ To-morrow, you will see what is to be done.” 


Jayasimha 
(a.J). 1128 - 1149 ). 


Council of JnyaHiniha 
and ministers 


1355. Tlui context shows that '^jdma- 
tlutpnfd^ must bo oinendod into ^jama- 
flafpnpX^. 

Tlio doatri of Drona and Jamada^^ni is 
rtiveiigod by tlioir rosptictivc sons, Asvattha- 
nian an<l Parasnrama ; comp. Mahdhh. x. 
viii. U sqq. ; III. cxvii. 6 s(pj. Anaranya’s death 
is reven<;ed oil RavaTia by Rama; see lidmd}/. 
VI i. xix. 30 sqq. — Krpa is associated with 
A^vatthaman in the night attack which the 
three surviving Kuril warriors make on 


the Paijdava camp, but nothing seems to be 
told of a son of his. 

1360. The words sadmmsafdm and kosaih 
contain a pun, and can be understood also as 
referring to the weapons (‘being fitted to 
gof)d bamboos,’ ‘ witli covers ’). 

1361. Tho burning of Uccala’s body by 
his low-caste parasol-carriers is alluded to ; see 
viii. 336 sejq. 

1362. The repetition of dvitrair appears 
to indicate a corruption in the text. 
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JayahiAha 
(A.D. 1128-1149). 


Jayaniriilm pmclainifi 
an amnesty. 


[vra. 1867 . 


1367. From regard to the situation he did not show how troubled he was by 
his father’s death, but posted guardians who were fully prepared for keeping 
[proper] watch, over the treasury and other [places of importance]. 

1368. The City resounded with the voices of the people, who were running to 
and fro and shouting to each other in long-drawn tones. 

1369. That night, which was as if frequented by furious Vetalas, and filled 
with demons of the Last Night {Kdlardtri), cast terror into all beings. 

1370. The king remained surrounded by lights which in the still air were 
motionless, and by the ministers who did not stir [being absorbed] in reflection, 
and thus he thought in his heart : 

1371. “While I yet live, destitute and without a protector, there lies my 
father, murdered in a deserted, dark house, where the doors are not [closed], and 
through which the fierce wind is passing. 

1372. “ Oh, misfortune, how shall I be able to look into the face of honourable 
men in the assemblies, until I have wiped off such an unbearable outrage ? 

1373. “How will the officers of the troops arrive from regions held by the 
enemy, and [at a time] when the roads are impassable owing to the snow ? ” 

1374. Keflecting thus on different matters in deep humiliation and in fear, he 
passed somehow that terrible night. 

1376. Lithe morning he stepped out into the pavilion {catuMkd) to reassure 
the citizens, and despatched mounted men to search for the troops. 

1376. Then the clouds which were settling down on the earth, began to fill 
up the roads with dense masses of snow. 

1377-1379. When those who had been sent out, returned after having exposed 
themselves in vain to hardships, without having even from afar got word of the 
troops, the king reflected for a short time, and then had the following ord(^r 
circulated in the City under the beating of drums : “ Whatever a person may have 
taken to himself, that is now forsaken by me, and amnesty is given to those who 
have joined the enemy, guilty though they may be.” Thereupon the citizens 
became everywhere attached to him and shouted blessings. 

1380. He was instantly rewarded for this unexceptionable course, which meant 
an almost complete departure from the procedure followed by the immediately 
preceding kings. 

1381. He who had stood [before] with less than a hundred followers, was at 
that very time surrounded by the people who were carried away by sympathy. 

1382. Lak^maka, who knew how to address the people with kind words, and 


1377. The context requires necessarily A L mot/hasai^, as proposed in Ed. ; ^ and 

the conjectural emendation for ^ are easily confused in S'aradfi. characters. 
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knew the ways of [giving] friendly gifts, obtained before the king the position of 
chief councillor. 

1383. While the king was thus wisely pacifying the country by prudent 
measures, there arrived Bhiksu to enter the City, as the time was turning on 
midday. 

1384. With him then appeared such a mixed host of troops as one had never 
seen before, composed of Damaras, citizens, horsemen and marauders. 

1385. When, on the news of his opponent’s death, he was marching upon 
the City lusting for the throne, he was as king addressed by Tilaka, the son of 
Kdha, 

1380. “Because Sussala, who was hated by all, has been killed by the 
will of fate, should, therefore, the subjects have left his son who has good 
qualities ? 

1387. “ Why then hurry, 0 king, for the sake of a single day to enter the City ? 
Proceed to Padmaimra^ [while] we go to shut off the enemy from the route [to 
the City]. 

1388. “Should then Sujj land the other chief officers who have lost their 
troops, come back, tliey will be slain there or stopped with their armaments and 
horses.” 


Jatasimra 
(a d. 1128-1149). 


1389. “Then after two or three days you will for certain peaceably occupy 
the City, invited to it by tlie citizens themselves.” 

13<M). lie (Bhiksu) as well as Kosthesvara and the other [rebel leaders] dis- 
regarded his advice, and said with a smile : “ Enough of these counsels of old men.” 

1391. ITis own ])eople, who thinking that his rule had come, were importuning 
him for various decrees, caused him to delay. 

13,92. Hence, as liis troojis were all suffering on account of the heavy snow- 
fall, he stopped for the time, being in the vicinity of the City. 

1393. In the time thus gained rancacandra, Garga^s son, arrived with his 
soldiers by the side of the king who was destitute of troops. 

1394. He (Pancacandra) then marched out bravely to battle together with the attacked by 

Rajaputras, who \v(Te eager to wijx; out the disgrace of having abandoned their 

slain lord. 


1395-13)97. Bhiksn's soldiers had scarcely noticed their unexpected attack and 
began to fight, when on seeing several of their own men killed, they fell somehow 
into instant disorder on all sides. The chief leaders of the army, Bhiksu, Prthvi^ 
hura and tlie rest, wore unable to rally their fleeing troops, and fell themselves 
into an unsoldiorly panic, such as had not been seen before. 


X 391. By sihanapattukas are clearly meant royal decrees regarding grants, appointments, etc. 
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JATA8IMHA 
(A.D. 1128-1149). 


StinCt marcb to 
S'l’inayara 


1398. If, on ‘their flight, they had been pursued far by those on the king’s 
side, there would indeed have been nothing left of them in a moment. 

1399. When those [followers of Bhiksu] had at last turned their faces, fate 
showed a kindly face to the afflicted City owing to the new king’s greatness. 

1400. Thus were divided victory and defeat between the two kings. Other- 
wise the people had thought it, and otherwise [it came about] by the dispensation 
of fate. 

1401. Fate whose most wonderful power cannot even be imagined, in a moment 
makes a man to fall who stands firmly, and raises another who is about to 
fall, just as the current of the waters [washes away] one riverbank [and raises 
another], 

1402. Then at the close of the day there arrived 8ujji who had escaped from 
several dangerous situations, tired out like a snake which had escaped from a 
mountain [forest] caught in a conflagration. 

1403. He had stood at the village of Medhdcahrapura when he heard of the 
king’s murder. After holding council ho did not start during the night, but 
stopped there. 

1404. Ho awaited Jiilharia and other officers who stood at 8*uraimra and 
elsewhere, in order to proceed with them unobstructed to the City. 

1405. In order to be recognized by them in the darkness, he then had 
flaming fires kept up continually on the roof of the house he was in. 

1406. Owing, however, to the disobedience of their soldiers, who dispersed in 
all directions, they got lost somewhere at night and did not reacli his camp. 

1407. In the morning he then started, and was not for a moment left alone by 
the Damaras, wlio pursued him in the rear and made attacks. 

1408. Tile j)eoplewlio accompanied him, mostly old men, women and children, 
he put in front and guarded them on the march, just as a herdsman [guards] his 
cattle. 

1409. Tly turning back and holding out [against the enemy] with fifty 
mounted men, he was able to protect them for some short time. 

1410. The road was, however, hemmed in by masses of vines and a multitude 
of trees, and pressed as he was by bold enemies, he lost people at every step. 


1403. TIio position of Mtdhacnhrajmra is 
unknown. As Sujji awaits there detachments 
from S'uiapiira hefcjie marching for S'rinagar, 
it iniglit he concluded that the place was 
stniicwlicre in Madavarajya near the rente 
fnuji S'lipiyan to S'rinngar. The name is pro- 
bably a coiiijKmnrt of two local names, Medhn 
being prelixed to distinguish this Cahrajntra 
fr«>m otlier localities of the same name; coinp. 


for anotlier Cakrapura near Parihfisajmra 
iv. 213. 

The name of the present a 

village situated about a mile to the E. of 
Krfikpor on the S'npiyan high road, eirc. 
74^ 52' 30" long. 34° 0' 15" hit., goes also hack 
to Cakrapura. From the subse(|uent mention 
of Pathnapura, viii. 14^1, it is, however, clear 
that the latter place, so close to S'rinagar, 
cannot bo meant in our passage. 
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1411. He, while longing to repay his debt [of gratitude] to his dead lord and 
his lord’s son who was in distress, could there save himself only. 

1412. What is this to those who, like beasts of prey, cannot await an opportune 
time even if they are sure to meet death [in their enterprise] ? 

1413. The fierce Damaras of the Khadurl Aisirici had posted themselves in 
the vicinity of Padmapura, in order to stop him on his disastrous march and to 
kill him. 

1414. It so happened that S'rlvaka who, with a large force had started from 
the village of Kherltaldlam, came marching by that road. 

1415. Believing this [minister] whose detachment was intact, to be 
they fell upon him and killed and plundered his soldiers. 

141 (>. In that fight Ment and Sajjana, two cavaliers, were killed. MaJla^ 
son, wiis wounded and died after a few days. 

1417. There is a place there called Udlpcij>finihdla^^\w\\ was then difficult 
to pass owing to the water flowing througli the swamp made by tlu‘ flijod. 

1418. When S'rJralia, whose soldiers had be(‘n blocked, [got] outside 
PaJmapnra and was proc(‘ediiig there lighting at every step, an arrow struck his 
neck. 

111!). Wlum th(‘ lljliuaras found out that he was not Snjjly they IooIimI Iiim, 
helpless as he was owing to that wound, but spared him from n^gartl for their 
former friendship. 

1 120. While they were busily engaged carrying off the mass of stores 
plundered from S'rlvalius force, and some had gone away, S^ijji passed the road 
without mishap. 

1421. The longer life destined for the lion may clear the road [for him] by 
destroying the trap and arrow [set by the hunter], through a wanderer’s accidental 
entry into the forest. 

1422. after passing througli Padmapura with his sihmt soldiers, was 
r(‘-cogniz(;d by the Damaras when he got near the inundation swamp. 


1414. I am iinahio trace tho position 
of this village, which is nioiitionod hero alone. 
It is possible that the first part of tho name is 
taken from the Kheri district; comp, note 
viii. 1403. 

1410. This Miilla had previously been in 
charge of Khori for a short period ; see viii. 
900, 907. 

1417. Assumin^j that bdla is here a render- 
ing of tho Ks. term baly ^ place,’ which is 
extremely common at the end of local names 
in Kasmir (comp, note iii. 317), we can trans- 
late Udipapumbdla as ‘ place where flood water 
flows.’ The same place is designated below, 


viii. 1422, as vdlpasmbhra, Tho low-lying 
marshy ground immediately below Padmapura 
^Pampar) on tho right river bank is still ex- 
posed annually to inundation from the Vitasta. 

1419. Srivaka was the brother-in-law of 
Yasor&ja, who had been exiled by Sussala and 
had subsequently joined Bhik.su. He had 
also himself been once in exile ; see viii. 534, 
1009,1161. 

1421. The text of this verse is not quite 
clear, though the purport must be as above 
indicated, yantrefu sooms to be treated as a 
Dvandva cumpouiul. 


Jayabimha 
(a.d. 1128-1149), 


Fi^ht ut i*adiuapuru. 
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Jatasimha 
(a.d. 1128.1140). 


Koyal oillef'rB be- 
neged by DamaruB 


1423. Without heeding their plundering the stores, weapons and other 
[property] of his foot-soldiers, he crossed the swamp, and with his mounted 
men reached ground fit for horses. 

1424. Subsequently, when the danger from the enemy had passed, he 
from afar threatened his opponents with frowns, shaking of the forefinger and 
words of abuse. 

1425. Taking along his parasol, which alone they had abandoned in fear, 
he quickly marched into the City and came with tears in his eyes before the 
king. 

1426. When he had arrived, the king dropped in his presence, just as [if he 
had been his] elder brother, the fear of the enemy’s onset along with tears made hot 
by pain. 

1427. The Mahattama Ananday son of Ananias was killed that day by 
Damaras, while on the march in the village Locaiioddiim. 

1428. On account of the intolerable exactions which he had inflicted in the 
form of taxes [levied] on various auspicious occasions {inangaUjadcwda) and other- 
wise, nobody pitied him when he came to a miserable end. 

1429. Bhdsa, a follower of Sujjiy fled from Lolmimtpja and betook himself, 
when tired, into the courtyard of [the temple of Visnu] Avantisvdmin at 
Avantipnra, 

1430. He and the ‘ Kampanodgrahaka ’ KscrnthiUJida wera besieged in it by 
the incensed Dtoaras of lloladd. 

1431. Indiirdjity from Kulardja\s family, an officer of the army, was also 
besieged at iJhydnodddra by Tiklw, whereupon he pretended to join the latter. 

1432. Fiucadeva, too, and many other leaders of troops were kept in Krama- 
rajija besieged by Hamaras. 


1423. The road to S'rinagar on the 
right river bunk loads over an open alluvial 
plateau after passing the marshes immediately 
below Padmapiira, referred to in note viii. 
1417. 

1427. Regarding this see viii. 633. 

The position of Locanoflddra is unknown. 

The word whldra in the second part of the 
name represents the Ks. udar^ the designation 
of the alluvial plateaus or Karewas in the 
Valley; comp. l)hydnodddray viii. 1431. Thus 
Cusikodddray S'riv. iv. 465, 592, 596, repre- 
sents the modern Oils I^dar on the way from 
Raiuuli to Khilnpur Sarai, and Dditwdarod- 
ddroy i^riv. iv. 620, the present iJdm^dar 
(Jdar, For the older tenn suda for such 
plateaus, see n<»to i. 157. 

1428. Taxes levied on marriages and other 


festive occasions seem to be referred to : 
comp, regarding such imposts in modem tiinfcs 
note V. 1 67. 

1429. Rc^gardiiig Lokapunya (L6k"bavaii), 
see note iv. 193. For the temple of Avanti- 
avdmin at Avantipura (Vant*p6r), see note 
V. 45. 

1480. The title kampmwdgrdhnka desig- 
nates evidently some official connected witli 
the army (for kampanay see note v. 447). The 
term occurs only hero. 

Regarding llolnddy the modern Vular Par- 
gaua, see note i. 306. 

1431. Dhydnodddrn cannot bo idontifiod 
at present. Judging from viii. 1508, 1510 it 
must be looked for in the eastei'ii part of the 
Valley; comp, also Jonar, 120. Regardinjj 
the formation of the name, see note viii 142f. 
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1433. Thus the king’s followers were slain and wounded in various localities, 
just as young birds that on the fall of the tree have been thrown out of their 
nests [placed] on it. 

1434. Many who were without shoes and clothes had their feet frozen oS in 
the snow, and died on the roads worn out by hunger. 

1435. At that time one could see on the roads leading to the City, only people 
whose bodies were covered with straw. 

1436. Also Citraratha and others who were soon to become great ministers 
took to grass as their festive dress. 

1437. Even on the second day the clouds did not stop for a moment from 
sending down snow, and kept even the birds from flying. 

1438. Dhanya leaving his soldiers behind, then came over to SUnhadi va from 
the force of Bhikm who stood at Vaiiayrdma. 

1439. All the soldiers of Bhiksu were also ready to turn towards the City, 
when they heard that the king was receiving kindly his (Ilhiksu’s) followers. 

1110. Then when the [rival] kinsman’s ])ower was waning and the 
opportunity arrived, four queens came forth [from the palace] to follow the king 
into death. 

1441. The people, benumbed by the fear of a hostile attack and by the 
sudden hard frost, were not able to conduct them to the distant burning- 
ground. 

14-12. Therefore they burned their bodies in haste near [the Viharaof] 
Skandahhavanay which was not far from the palace. 

1143. The Queen Devalekhdy who came from Camj)dy and whose beauty 
was as great as the Creator could make it, entered the fire with her sister 
TaralalvkhCt. 

1444. Jajjald from Valldpura, who excelled by her virtues, died there, and 
Bdjalaksmiy too, the daughter of Oagya^ was consumed in the fire. 


1436. See for Citraratha y viii. 1482, 1620, 
etc. 

1438. Literally the ‘village which has as 
the first part of its name the word vavay i.e. 
Vanaf/rama To this name would correspond 
a modern Kfi. Vangam, There are, as far as 
I know, two villages in Katoir called Van- 
gam, One is in the Hamal Pargapa, circ. 
74® 26' long. 34® 19' lat., the other in Kut^har, 
circ. 76° 21' long. 33® 43' lat. 

As Bhikpacara's chief adherents, Pfthvihara 
and his family, had their seats in S'amalu- 
Hamal, the first-named locality might be 
meant ; comp. viii. 1264. 

VOL. 11, 


1442. The distance from Khand^'bavany 
which, as shown in Note K, vi. 137, marks the 
place of the Skandabhavanavihdray to the site 
indicated in note vii. 186 sq. as the likely 
})osition of the ‘ new palace,* is scarcely more 
than three-quarters of a mile. The way lies 
entirely through quarters which must have 
been included in the city of Kalhai^a’s time. 
The burning-ground on the Mdy^aum island 
(see viii. 339) lay outside the city, and was 
thus exposed to an attack. 

1444. Regarding Jqjjaldy see note viii. 1088 : 
for Jtdjalak^m'iy viii. 460. 
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1445. The Damaras, who thought that the new king would keep the throne 
from their own lord only till the snow had melted, gave him the [nick-] name- of 
llimardja ( ‘ the Snow-king ’). 

1446. Bhiksn then saw the head of 8usmla which was brought to him, and 
burned it, as it were, with his looks which flamed with the fire of his deep 
hatred. 

1447. Kosihesvara, JyeMhaj)dla and others wished to do to that [head] the 
last honours (i.e. cremate it), but as those who were about liim would not suffer 
it (?), h(^ in his animosity forbade them. 

1448. He eager to fight was preparing to proceed to the City when the snow 
had stopped falling, and knowing from the indifference shown by his followers that 
they were drawn towards the enemy, lie spoke thus : 

1449-1450. “I had been thinking that if Prfhrlhara lived, I should obtain 
the throne by force. But if he were killed, I should become master of the land as 
soon as the [rival] kinsman (Sussala) died. By the will of fate, however, it has 
come otherwise, because on the contrary, though the opponent is killed, yet my hope 
of the throne is gone. 

1451. But then what need is there of that throne, which is useful only for 
material pleasures ? Who else could attain [as fully] as I have that what is fit for 
the ambitious ? 

1452. “ The head of him who before threw to the ground the heads of my 
ancestors, rolls about to-day at my palace-gate. 

145;}. “ While he destroyed the happiness of those before me during ten 

months, I have made him suffer all kinds of misfortune during ten years. 

1454. “ Having thus accomplished my task I shall turn to good use the rest 
of my life in comfort, having appeased the torments of my mind.^^ 

1455. After saying this and the like he went to Tihka, and after the latter 
had bowed down before him, he bestow^ed upon him in kindness a golden jar, a 
white parasol and other [gifts]. 

1456. The assurance [with which he was inspired] by him (Tikka), made his 
hope for the tlirone rise again and aScizc him like a demon. Then he came [back] 
and stopped reflecting inwardly and suffering from the cold. 

1447. For Jye^tkapdla, see viii. 864. That no direct reference is made to such an 

Tlie translation given above of the words important event, may bo due either to an omis- 
(tmhdsannatdm .. . bhajatd is doubtful. L sion on the part of the author or to the defective 
roads amnha^. The text is, perhaps, defec- state of the text. There is certainly a corruj)- 
tive. tion in vipanndih, instead of correcting with 

1440-60. These lines seem to contain an the Calc. Ed. vipanriafy, I now prefer to read 
allusion to the death of Prthvihara, the last vipanne, which agi’ces better with the con- 
mention of whom in our narrative is viii. 1397. text. 
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1457-1469. The Lavanyas had kept the corpse of the murdered king under a 
guard, in order to inflict upon it other extreme outrages. Sajjfika, however, a 
soldier from the City, had, though on the enemy ’:5 side, thought inwardly from a 
sense of gratitude : Why such a state for the ruler’s body when he is dead ? ” 
and had, after obtaining access under the pretence of curiosity and overcoming the 
guards in combat, burned the trunk [rdstulca), 

14()0-1462. From the mouth of a person who was under inspiration from the 
gods, there had spread a rumour which had made the people expect with certainty a 
future event similar to his (Sussala’s) murder. [This rumour was to the effect] that 
he had been a destroyer of his subjects since the year [of the Lauldka era four 
thousand one hundred and] ninety-four, be(*.ause he had become possessed by demons 
which cast liim into delusions. It was in full agreement with this that the man who 
had cut ofl' his head and had carried it about, was found to have died while asleep. 

1 BhUisn, forsaking decency by a degrading piece of conduct, then sent the 
enemy’s head to Udjapurl to show his implacable hatred. 

1484-1 4e.^). There the Queen SanhlulyyaUkhd^ a daughter of Ilccaluy 
(uuleavoui tul to slay by [the hands of] her own servants those who carried her uncle’s 
head. At length, after Udjapurl had thus been thrown into disturbance, the head 
came befdre Somajxllaj her husband, who was stopping at a distance. 

1468-1467. The councillors of the wretched JS!‘Aava-prince who, as he used to 
get drunk with liquors and otherwise behave like a rustic, was to be pitied as [though 
ho werci] a beast, and who was entirely led by others, — discussed freely in various 
ways what was to be done with that [head], each, according to his character, 
displaying his sense of decency, or the contrary. 

1 14)8. Ndfjajullaj however, who was then with his brother, having obtained a 
broth(U’]y r(*coneiliation, would not suffer that his benefactor should be dishonoured 
in the head which [was all that] remained of him. 

118:). Also far-siglited people who feared in the end a punishment from 
KasmJr, advised that he (Somapala) should in every respect pay the [last] honours 
to tliis head of his [liege] lord. 


1457-59. It is seen from these lines that 
n<it (nily till) ciit-oir head of Sussala, but the 
lest of Ins eorp.se too, had been carried off by 
Ut|Kila cuul liis men when they broke into 
the jjjil.iee a Rt;eonH time after the flight of the 
royal iroo])s ; see viii. If this had not 

been the easti and th(‘. headless trunk of the 
killer liad he(‘n left by them, it w^ould be 
hard to understand why Jayasiiiiha, who was 
master of the city as well as of the palace 
(comp, the ief(*rcnce to tlie latter, viii. 1442), 
should not have arranged for the burning of 


the trunk. It is necessary to indicate this, 
as the expressions used by Kalhana in viii. 
l.‘14(> are not as clear as they might be, and 
have accordingly been misunderstood by 
former interpreters. 

1460-62. K. attributes the sudden death 
of the person who had mutilated Sussala’s 
body, to the same uncanny beings who had 
taken possession of this body during the last 
years of the king’s life 
1468. For Ndyapdlaf see viii. 619 sqq. 


Jayasimha 
(a.I). 1128 . 40 ). 


Dispossl of Sussulu'i 
body. 
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1470. If one were to see the jackals merrily keeping company with the lion, 
then fate may be altered. 

1471. At Oopdlapura then his enemies cremated his head on wood of the 
black aloe and sandal. 

1472. As he had repeatedly won and lost the royal power, as he had often 
had his reverses and successes on the battle-field, as he had passed through various 
long plights and disasters — so, too, there were seen at the time of his d(‘ath 
most strange occurrences. 

147:1. Who (dse had, like he, his liead cremated in one country, and the rest 
of liis body in another? 

1474. Wlien Tikka and the rest were then marching on the City by way of 
j 4 vantipura, tliey stopped there in order to kill Bhdsa and the others who had 
already before been besieged. 

147r>. Tlioiigh they fought them by lighting fires, throwing stones and 
making l)reaches, they could not overcome them notwithstanding their great efforts. 

1470. Being slain by those who kept inside the temple courtyard which was 
protectcid by mighty stone walk, they could neither stay nor move on. 

1 177. While they were thus delayed, the king wkely utilized the interval for 
bribing and winning over the Drunaras of Khaduvl. 

M78. After he had taken hostages from them he quickly despatched Sujji, 
together with Paucacandra and others, to relieves Bhdsa and his companions. 

1479. He had not reached Avantipura, when Tikka and tlie rest scattered on 
seeing Kayyas son (Vijaya) and others who formed his advance guard. 

1480. Jfhdsa and those with him left the temple and joined Snjji, after killing 
those who followed behind the routed enemy. 

1481. When the commander- in-chief returned to the City in triumph, 
Tiidurd/a, too, with his followers left Tikka and came back. 

1 182. The king then placed Citraratha, 8'rlva[ka], Bhdsa and others in charge 
of the Padagra [post], the ‘ Gate,* the Khcri [district] and other offices [resi)ectively]. 

148:». Though 8ujji retained his offices as before, yet ho too had to watch the 
face of the chamberlain (Laksrnaka). What need bo said of the other ministers?. 

1470. K. refers to the honourable dis- 1474. See above viii. 1429. 

posal which Hliik.sucara had denied to the 1470. Both the great niiruKl temples at 

head, and which it was yet destined to find at Avantipura have qiiaclrancular courts of large 

the hands of others. The general purport of the dimensions which are encIostHl by colonnades 

verse must be as shown above ; but the text backed with massive walls ; see plans and 

is not in order. For A ye, which is one syllable photographs, CoLiS, Anc. Build*, pp. 25 sqq. ; 

short, and for which ye'na has been c(»njectured, fllso note v. 44-46. 

L reads yoM/ya, which is equally impossible. 1481. Compare viii. 14^51. 

1471. The « here mentioned must 1482. ¥ot j)dddyra imd Kheri, see notes 

be situated in Rfijapuri territory, and can vii. 210; i. 335. 

hence not be the place referred to in v. 214. 1483. For Lakijmaka, Sussala’s and Jaya- 
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1484. The chamberlain had to he treated with consideration also by the king 
[himself], as he was esteemed by countless cliques of pamaras, and was directing 
intrigues for causing dissensions among them. 

1485. Tlicre was in the host of enemies not one who at his instigation did 

not join the king or [at least] was not preparing to join him. 

1486. Tile king cunningly appeared to conceal in his behaviour the fact of 

his being the ruler, and would not even take his food without taking his 

(Laksmaka’s) opinion, 

1487. While he (Jayasiihha) had thus secured just within the City room 
enough to stretch his legs, he kept nursing the fruit which was ripening. 

1488. Bhiksu after gathering all the Damaras at Vijaye^vara^ marched then 
at the close of vS'isira (months of Magha and Phalguna) towards the City in the 
hope of taking it. 

HH9. The Damaras when they saw such unity in the mass of their troops as 
had never been witnessed before, thought then that the kingdom had passed into 
Tihihm\s hands, and felt alarmed. 

1490-1491. They thought that as he had watched in familiar intimacy the 
character, courage, friends, enemies, etc., of each single one [among them], he 
would as soon as he had obtained the throne, start to attack them. [Hence] they 
held council and secretly sent messengers to Somapdla [of Bajapuri], offering him 
the throne, whereupon he also despatched an envoy. 

1492. They thought that as on account of the defects of his person and 
character he was no better than a brute animal, they would have the pleasures of 
the rule entirely for themselves. 

1493. Fate did not allow that worst of evils to come upon this land as planned 
by the assembly of those robbers {daayu) who had cast away decency in their lust 
after enjoyments. 

1494. Let tlio disgrace alone ! But could this land, even for a short while, have 
been ruled by such a person on the throne, who was unfit even for being a slave? 

1495. The man of straw with his face scorched by fire, protects the rice-crop 
by frightening the flocks of sparrows. If he were put up to protect the forest- 
trees, what could he do there to the destructive wild elephants ? 

1496. His (Somapala’s) envoy who kept close by Bhiksu'.'^ side, under the 
pretence of [offering his lord’s] congratulations, secretly induce<l the Damaras to 
offer hostages. 

1497. In Vaisakha thereupon Snjjl started for the attack, and marching from 
the City in great haste came to the bank of the Oavihhird, 


Jayasimiia 
(a.J). 112 ^- 49 ). 


PaniarnM intn^rin' with 
UnunifHiUi . 


siihha’s chamberlain, and the latter s chief 1497. Regarding tins river name, see note 
adviser, see viii. 911, 1286, 1882. viii. 1063. 
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JayasiAha 
(a.d. 1128 - 49 ). 


Sujifii victory on the 
GamLhlra. 


Flight of Bfnkfdrnra, 


1498. Praiseworthy was his enterprise that he went forth singly undertaking 
to fight so great a coalition of brave men. 

1499. In the course of bold enterprises it is not wonderful if by the will of 
fate a hundred thousand are defeated by a single man in battle, or a single man by 
a hundred thousand. 

1500. Unable to cross the river owing to the want of a bridge, he watched 
the enemy on the other side, who were shooting arrows. 

1501. For two or three nights he and they stopped on the two banks of the 
river, ready equipped and mutually prepared to watch for any opportunity [favour- 
able for an attack]. 

1502. Then Sujj i had a bridge constructed with boats brought from Avanti- 
pura, and he himself crossed on a boat together witli his horse. 

150^1. The enemy’s troops as soon as they saw him crossing with a few 
soldiers, became agitated like a row of trees^ shaken by the wind. 

1504. All ill a moment might one see him ascending the bank, the bridge got 
ready, the soldiers crossing, and the enemy scattered. 

1505. No swordsman, no trooper, no spearman or archer was able to turn back 
from the fleeing force and show his face. 

1506. As the saddle on Kosthesritra's horse got loose, owing to the girth not 
having been secured tightly, his horsemen stopped on the way for a moment. 

1507. Tliey, too, after fixing the saddle disappeared quickly on tSuJjia pursuit, 
like a column of dust whirled up by the wind. 

1508. The enemy, whose troops were slain, plundered or scattered, met in 
their shattered state in Dhyduodddra and other villages. 

1509. JB//dsa, too, who had gone in front, put the enemy to flight after 
crossing the bridge over the Vitastd, whi«h is before Vijayesvara. 

1510. When then the commander-in-chief arrived on the following day, after 
having passed the night at Vijayaksetra, the enemy retreated from JJkyd- 
noddara, 

1511. When, after stopping there for a few days, he was preparing to move to 
Dfvasarasa, he was joined by Tikka^s relatives, who came deserting their party. 

1512. After marching into Devamram he placed in Tikka'a seat {upavemna) 
the two chief men among them, Jayardja and Yasordja^ sons of Bhojaka. 

151 ;i. Pursued by him Bhiksu and others proceeded to S'urapura and 
Kosfhesvara and the rest to their territories, while their hosts scattered. 


1508. For Dhydnoddara, see viii. 1431. 1610. The direct distance from the Gam- 

1509. There is still a bridge over the bhirdy i.o. the lowest part of the Visoka^s 

Vitasta at Vi j^bror, corresponding to the one course, to Vijayesvara is only about four 
he re mentioned. milet* 
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1514. Flying in great danger, SomapdWa envoy abused his lord : “ Where 
have I been sent by that son of a slave-girl ? ” 

1515. He thought that his [lord’s] ambition that was to be served by such 
great and exciting undertakings, just as if a she-jackal were seized with the 
desire of rivalling the lioness. 

1516. Thus Sujji in a few days cleared and placed at the disposal of his 
lord’s son that kingdom, which owing to his lord’s perversity had been lost for a 
long time. 

1517. The king proceeded to approach by means of bribes also the strong 
Pamaras of Seamaid and other [parts] and the townsmen who stuck to Bhikfu. 

1518. Having resolved to test the king’s power and to do thereafter what 
seemed proper, they [met] for a combined attack and gave battle. 

J519. At Damodara took place that battle which devoured many a brave man, 
and in which the masses of soldiers as they rushed about hidden by the dust, 
reaembkid actors dancing behind the curtain. 

1520. Sahajapdla by protecting his wounded father who had fallen into 
Kosthesvara^s power, obtained fame [for himself and] for his subjects. 

1521. Equal were the exertions of the king and of Bhik^dcara there. 
Yet Bhihm on that day met with such a defeat as could not have been 
thought of. 

1522. From that time forward there could not be seen in Bhik^u's army that 
soldier in the-evening who was there in the morning, nor he who was there to-day, 
on the morrow. 

1523-24. When thus the townsmen and Pamaras were deserting the enemy and 
joining the king, from whom they received suitable grants and honours, there arose 
in Manujesvara and Kostha a certain anxiety to go over to the king’s side, eager 
as the two were for profits and comforts. 

1525. On ascertaining this, Bhlknu started in the montli of Asadha from 
Kdkaruha along with his own personal followers in order to proceed abroad. 


1514. Compare viii. 1491 sqq. 

151B. Read with Durgapr. te for A tarn ; 
compare above viii. 1296. 

1519. By Ddrnodara is certainly meant 
the IJdm^dar Udar to the S. of S'riniigar 
which is called by K. Dnniodarasuda^ i. 157, 
167, and Hhe jungle of Damodara’ (Ihhno- 
dardrariyd)^ vi. 1^3 Compare note i. 156. 

1520. ^hajapuUf^xis vin. 1 .326 shows, is one 
of the descendants of Jihdruka, mentioned in 
viii. 1086 among the Rajput cliiefs supporting 
SuBsala. He is evidently identical with the 
Sahajika of viii. 1086 (see Corrigenda); Rama- 
p&la named in the latter passage is his father. 


1524. Mantfjeharff is Prthviliaru’s youiiger 
brother (see viii. 1060), and as such one Of 
Bhiksacara’s chief supporters. 

Kostha is an abbreviated name of Pvthvi- 
hara’s son who has previously (viii. 12(>l, 1.390, 
etc.) been mentioned under his full name as 
Kosihesvara; another more frequently used 
abbreviated form is Ko^fkaka (viii. I5H7, 1707, 
2003, etc.). Compare for a similar abbrevia- 
tion (bhimavat) note viii. 182 (Gargacandra, 
Garga). Ko^he^vara - Ko^thaka’s descent 
from Pjthvihara is clearly proved by viii. 2748, 
2912. 

1525. For Kdkaruha^ see viii. 1264. 
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1526. Though the chief Damaras came then after him, and from a remnant 
of attachment tried to conciliate him, they could not hold him back in his 
anger. 

1527. Ko^thesvaray who as the son of a libidinous woman had no morals, was 
filled with eager desire for his (Bhik^acara’s) beautiful wives. 

1528. But who could touch the lion’s mane, the jewel in the serpent’s hood, 
the flame of the fire, or [Bhiksacara’s] wife while he lived ? 

1529. Somapdluy who had concluded a treaty with Sussala's son, did not give 
him a refuge in his dominion when he wished to seek shelter [there]. 

1530. Then frightened by the endeavours which that [ruler] made every- 
where against his life, he proceeded to Sulharty which was a locality difficult of 
access on the border of his territory. 

1531. Even the gods have no pity in Trigariay no morals in Campn, no 
generosity in the MadraAamly and no good-will in Bdrvdhhisdra. 

1532-33. His councillors gave him this advice : “ The king freed from lear is 
likely to oppress the Damaras while you are away. Therefore in time they will 
themselves call you [back] and make you king. Let us hence go to Naravarman's 
country to ask for what is proj^er.” Yet he did not accept this advice though it was 
the right one. 

1534. He then accepted the invitation of his father-in-law to stop in his 
house with a limited retiiiuc‘, and his followers left liim. 

1535. Then when the Damaras distinguished by their power, proceeded to the 
City, it appeared as if bridegroom-processions were taking place at a time when 
auspicious moments (lagna) are easy to find. 

153)6. When the people saw each one of them more [splendid] than the king 
with his [pack] horses (?), parasols and steeds, they magnified the rough valour 
which King Sussala [had shown] in his firm resistance. 

1537. Kosthesuar a chie&y attracted the looks of the women, possessed as ho 
was of noble bearing, beauty, youth, and lovely apparel. 


1580. Sulhnny 1 am unable to identify. 
Kroin viii. 1596, it appears that it was some- 
where to tlie W. of linjapurU 

1531. For Triffarta (Kangra), see note 
iii. 100; for Campd (Camba), vii. 218; for 
DdrvdhhUdra (lower hills between the Jehlam 
and Cinfib), i. 180. 

Madratlem is an old name of the central 
Panjiib between the Bias arul the .Tohlam (or 
Cinfib) ; comp. Cunningham, Anc, Geoyr, 
p. 185. 

The verso probably reproduces a proverbial 
saying of K.’s time. Rfijapuri is clearly in- 


cluded in the judgment passed on Dftrva- 
bhisAra. 

1533. For Naravarnutriy king of Malava, 
ace viii. 228. 

1534. Dchgapfday the Thakkura on tlio 
Candrabhaga, is meant ; see viii. 554, 1 654. 

1535. Allusion is made to certain periods 
of the year when astrological conditions are 
favourable for marriages, and when accord- 
ingly marriago-procosaions are frequent. 

1536. If the text is correct, some distinc- 
tion of the kind indicated above must be 
intended between akm and iuragn. 
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1538. In the land where the troubles were ended, the noise of the drums of 
the Damaras marching in numerous bands was like the music of festivals, 

1539. K^irUy too, and all the other Damaras from Madavardjyay whose hosts 

of soldiers were aweinspiring, were by ,braught over to the king’s 

side. 

1540. To be admitted into the house of the chamberldn [Lalvsmaka] was a 
great honour al^^o for the royal servants, owing to the attachment which the prince 
had for him. 

1541. As the villages had been plundered by the LavanyaSy the king found 
that time when expenditure reached a high level, as hard to pass as a time of 
scarcity, though his wealth was like that of Kubera. 

1542. The king took from among the Damaras those who were fit(?), into his 
salaried service, and thus increased [the number] of those who belonged to the 
hmei ‘court (dbhyantara) while reducing [the number of the persons] of the outer 
court {hdhija). 

lt^3. Timjavaiiyay Arghadeva and other kinsmen of those who had murdered 
his father, were put to death by the king [in the fashion] suited for high-treason. 

1544. In four months from the day of his father’s death he had brought it 
about that the country obeyed no one else, and was quite his own. 

1545. But the City was without splendour, the citizens deprived of all means, 
and the land overrun by numberless Drunaras who were like kings. 

1516. An enemy capable of all tasks wuvs firmly established at a short distance. 
The councillors, feudatories, together with [all] who belonged to the outer and 
inner court, were leaning towards the enemy. 

1547. There was not one old man in the palace to give advice ; all the 
servants [of the king] were chiefly bent on unlawful acts, and perfidy was their 
sole practice. 

1548. Tliis general state of affairs which the king found at the commence- 
ment of his reign, should be remembered by persons of judgment in connection 
with each of the [succeeding] events in order that they may understand them 
thoroughly. 

1549. At this given occasion his numerous good qualities may be briefly 
described here, though they will have tq^ be mentioned very frequently yet 
[hereafter]. 

1550. The qualities of those whose character is very deep, cannot be 


Jatasimha 
(a.d. 1128 - 40 ). 


King Jajfctaimha's 
character. 


1642. The form pdrdt in A L is clearly above conjecturally as if the text had 
corrupt, as the context requires an object adrdn. 

to the No satisfactory emen- For abhyantara^ bdh/ciy comp, note viii. 426. 

dation suggests itself. I have translated 1548. Compare viii. 1305. 
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JayaaiiIra 
(A.D. 1128.49). 


appreciated, unless one carefully examines the preceding and succeeding [facts] and 
acquaints himself with the narrative given in illustration. 

1651. If we examine [carefully] the qualities such as they are in reality, of 
a king who is under our direct observation, we shall not fail as regards an impartial 
judgment. 

1552. Nobody, indeed, is clever [enough] to penetrate the true character of 
another such as he is [in reality]. How [should he then penetrate] that of such a 
king of superhuman power ? 

1553. Nobody here whose judgment is obscured by his own bad deeds, is 
capable of understtoding the exceptional and winning greatness of faithful wives ; 
of a friend who is alike in luck and ill-luck ; of a poet skilled in descriptions, and 
of a king who is the friend of all people. 

1554. How should then the mind of everybody find its way to a right con 
elusion as regards the nature of his virtues and faults which is so wonderful ? 

1555. Uneven, indeed, are the features also in his character. Not porcoiving 
the excellence of their [aggregate] result, the people have concluded that there 
were faults. 

1556. There is not one action of the cloud which does not benefit others. 
Some [plants] open their blossoms at the flashes of lightning, which are painful 
to the eyes, and other [plants] come forth at the long thunders which hurt tlio ear. 
Yet the dull-minded people recognize in it no other virtue but the giving 
of rain. 

1557. On hearing of his transcendental virtues as observed by direct 
perception, the people will feel convinced as regards the [great] deeds of former 
kings. 

1558. Without rising from his scat, he made by his frown the kings 
(hhudhardn) tremble, just as the elephant of the quarter (dlhvdtjo) [makes the 
mountains (hhudhardn) tremble] by shaking his skin. 

1559. The kings carry hidden in themselves the pain caused by the fear of 
him, while the hosts of their armies (vdhinl) wail, just as the oceans [keej> hidden 
in themselves] the submarine fire, [while the hosts of rivers flowing into them 
wail]. 

1560. The moon of the glory of former kings became invisible in the world, 
being flooded by the radiance of that sun among kings. 


1556. Certain plants are supposed to 
open their blossoms at the fall of the light- 
ning, and others, like the mushroom, to 
come forth from the ground at the sound 
of the thunder ; comp. e.g. Meyhaduta^ i. 12, 
21,25. 


1550. Comp, for the pun on the word 
vdhinij note iv. 146. 

1560. The moon is supposed to receive 
the waters attracted by the sun during the 
bright half-month. When the moon is tilled 
she begins to wane. 
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1561. Whoever looks at him, sees ever his lord {Uvnra) facing himself, just 
as in looking at a correctly modelled image of the god [S'iva, one finds it always 
facing oneself], 

1662. Constant in his kindness, lie never takes back what he has granted. 

On the other hand, he removes the fear which he caused to the enemies, when they 
make their submission. 

1563. Nobody can face him except his own reflection on his drawn sword, and 
no one can return his thundering voice except the echo, 

1564. His voice, which is not oversharp in anger, but impressive in kind- 
ness, resembles a sword which has only a single sharpened edge. 

1565. Those supported by this [king] who is of noble birth {akujanman)^ and 
who diffuses never-fading happiness, are strong like the shoots of the wishing 
tree [which does not grow on the earth {akujanman), and blossoms in never-fading 
beauty], 

1566. The ministers recognized in the king the power of his greatness, 
though his inscrutable nature made it difficult to notice, and he [again] paid 
attention to them on every occasion. 

1567. The chamberlain [Laksmaka], having risen to power, did not allow Lakfmakaisi^wer. 
other ministers to rise, as the stem of the plant called E^a [does not allow other] 

trees to grow up by its side. 

1568. He was uprooting all with the greatest ease, as if they were blades of 
grass. The powerful Janaka^imha alone could not be ousted by him. 

1569. He being familiar with the king from his boyhood, acquainted with all 
affairs and having sons grown into youths, could indeed not be harmed in any way. 

1570. Then when he (Laksmaka) was aiming at a conciliation by means of a 
matrimonial alliance, his (Janakasimha’s) son, Chu44(i by name, humiliated him by 
showing arrogant contempt. 

1571. In his anger at this he (Laksmaka) was searching for an opportunity 
[of revenge], and by means of strenuously repeated denunciations caused the king 
to take a dislike to Janaka and his sons. 

1572-1573. The latter two who were of the same age as the king, and who 
were presuming [upon him] after he had got to the throne, owing to their 
mothers* intimate familiarity, gave occasion for such [denunciations], inasmuch as 
they imprudently made in the very palace a royal display in respect of their horses, 
litters, outfits, baths, meals, and the rest. 

1574. It is by no means proper that the ruler should keep on a footing of 

1661. The round Lihga, the image of 1673. For ^yogyo^ we have evidently to 
Ifivara, i.e. S'iva, is meant. correct ^yugyo^ 


JatasiAha 
(a.d. 1128 - 49 ) 
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Jayasimha 
(A. i). 1128.49). 


Utputd caiipLt and 
killed. 


equality with his contemporaries after he has risen to power. It is a great 
humiliation for the row of lotuses when they have grown up, to be jumped over 
by a band of frogs. 

1575. Having got this [fact] for a wall upon which to paint the fictions of 
their gross slander, their enemies roused in the king ill-feeling against their 
whole set. 

1576. In the month of S'ravana, the grateful king then proceeded to 
Vijaye&vara in order to pay honours to the victorious commander-in-chief (Sujji). 

1577. In the meantime the returning Utpala had been killed deep in 
the mountains by PiTtcadeva^ the commander of the watch-station (dranga) of 
8'urapura, 

1578. H(i Inid come back from Pusydnandda, in order to raise a revolt, 
and had been caught by the commander of the watch-station (drangddhipa) who 
was searching for his liorses. 

1571). If(! liad fallen to the ground wounded in the knee-joint by an 
arrow. Yet befon; dying he killed a soldier of his opponent who had approaclicd 
him. 

1580. Wlieii tlio king was returning after having paid honoui;^ to the 
coinmaiider-in-chiof, and was stopping at ylvantipura, the commander of the watch- 
station placed the enemy’s head before his door. 

1581. That [commander] who wore his beard in a thick knob, and who was a 
hammer for the heads of the enemies, drew out the painful dart of deep wrath 
[from the king’s heart]. 

158i!. When thus the king’s first expedition had seen the destruction of the 
enemy, the people took him for one of those [kings] who exterminate all their 
opponents. 

1588. After his return to the City some guilty persons fled, while Jana- 
kasimha and some others were put in prison. 


1577-78. KogardiiifT tho * watch-station 
of S'llrnpum' (Hur*'p6r), sec* note v, 39. 

Puifydnandda has been identified innoteviii. 
059 with tho present village of Pusidna on the 
Pan jab side of tho Pir Pantsfil Pass. We have 
already found it mentioned above as a favourite 
retreat for rebel refugees from Kasmir. The 
commander of the frontier-station evidently 
caught Sussala’s murderer in one of tho high 
alpine valleys near tho Pass as he was pre- 
paring to break into Kasmir territory ; comp, 
my Notes on the l^ir Pant sal llout^y 
1895, p. 383. 

The circumstance of tho rebel having boon 
caught girigdhvarey Meep in the mountains/ 


is explained by the fact that the commander 
of the watch-station had gone to look after 
his horses winch were grazing there. It is 
the general custom to this day in Kasmir to 
sona horses and ponies to the high alps or 
Marys witliin convenient roach, and to allow 
thorn to graze there during the summer 
months (Asadha, S'ravana, Jlhadrapada). 
Many hundreds of animals can thus be mot 
annually grazing unguarded below the snows 
of tho Pir Pan^fil range. 

1581. Tho word drddhikd found only here, 
must be taken in the same sense as dadhikd, 
* beard/ Manu8mi*tif v. 283 (> K6. dyr). 
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1584. Kosthesvara and others then turned hostile to the king, as some persons 
who had fled caused them to become afraid of him. 

1585. In Karttika the active illustrious king marched out to Seamaid and 
attacked in various localities the enemy’s host, which was fierce in battle. 

1586. lldefiyrdma, where King Suasala and those [of his side] had lost their 
renown, was burned by Sujji whose /alour was mighty. 

1587. Kosthaica and the rest then being pressed by the king, called in 
BhiksCicava who came back once more lusting for the tlirone. 

1588. After having marched in a single day fifteen Yojanas, he reached the 
hill village called S'llikakofta. 

1589. Driven by his ambition, that proud [prince] thought nothing of the 
fatigue which arose from marching, pained by hunger and thirst, and in fear of the 
enemy. 

1590. If fate is hostile, success turns away from the ambitious, just as the 
flag on a chariot when the latter moves against the wind. 

1591. For the one the mere start suffices for success ; the other, however 
great his zeal, finds his efforts to 1x3 in vain. The Amrta was drawn from the 
ocean by the churning mountain (Mandara) after a moment’s contact, but not by 
the son of Himalaya (Mainaka) though lie had long been [in contact with it]. 

1592. The river which has left its abode, makes one falsely believe that it is 
flowing up again, when on its entry into the ocean it is pushed back by the tide- 
wave. There is no rise again for those whom fate has brought down. 

1593. Strength though he showed for such great exertions, hostile Fate yet 
obstructed his success at the very beginning. 

1594. rrthvlhara's younger brother (Manuje.svara) who had been worsted, 
not knowing that he had arrived, placed himself at that very time under the king’s 
protection, after cutting off his own finger. 


Jayasimixa 
(a.d. 1128-49). 


Fresh irruption of 
BhikaScara. 


1580. For Hddifjrdmay the present Ar'yOm 
ill the Nriffiiiii Parj^jiiia, see note i. 340; for 
till* defeat alluded to comp. viii. 072. 

1688. t^'iUhtih oHa is mentioned once more, 
viii. 2205, hut neither passage allows of a con- 
clusion as to the situation of the place. As a 
Yojana, eipial to four Krosas (Kos), must bo 
counted as the equivalent of about six miles 
(see notes i. 265; vii. 393), the march here 
referred to would have comprised ninety 
miles. Assuming that the distance is given 
with approximate accuracy, this performance 
might justify the extravagant popular belief 
regarding Bhikijacara’s marching powers, re- 
ferred to viii. 703. The pretender must bo 
assumed to have started from Dofigapala’s 
residence on the Cinub, where he had found 


a refuge (viii. 1534, 1654). But as the exact 
position of this place is not known, it is im- 
jiossiblo to make any conjecture as to the 
route which Bhik^&cara may have followed at 
this irruption. 

1591. When Indra clipped the mountain's 
wings, the mountain Main&ka escaped to the 
ocean, where he has since been hidden ; see, 
e.g. lldmdy, v., i. 114 sqq. 

1694. The cutting off of a finger as a 
sign of unconditional surrender is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Chronicle; comp. v. 150; 
viii. 1738, 2272, 2308, 3300 ; also note vii. 86. 
From the description of Mallarjuna’s conduct, 
viii. 2308, it appears that the person who had 
been made a prisoner could claim the victor’s 
mercy by presenting to him his cut-off finger. 



Jayasimha 
(a.d. 1128- i9). 


Intrip^uos a^ainut 
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159r), and he then caniB to him when they heard of his arrival, 

but were incapable of action, just like two spell-bound snakes. 

1596. After the two had made him rest in another place from the fatigues of 
his march, he departed by the -route of the Kdrhotadraiiga and proceeded to 
Sulharl, 

1597. And there he stopped, burning with the restless desire of invading 
Ka^mh\ while his powerful arms itched from excessive self-confidence. 

1598. While he w^as searching for an opening [to break in], just like the 
water of a flood, the king too, who had returned to the City, was planning counter- 
measures. 

1599. The chamberlain who Avas without an equal among the ministers, wos 
unable to bear up with Sujji's excessive haughtiness and was (iagerly bent on 
prosecuting intrigues. 

1600. Then the elder brother of Dhanya (Udaya) who had purified his body 
by immersion in the water of the Gaugd, gained the confidence of the fickle king. 

1601. He and his people who were familiar to the king, and had been held in 
regard by him for a long time, became then troubled in tlunr mind because they got 
no offices. 

1602. While he (Jayasimha) was placing tlie burden of affairs on his father’s 
ministers, these shallow-minded persons could not bring themselves to await their 
time. 

1603. The chamberlain, on the other hand, secretly bent on ousting Sujji, 
allied himself with them, though they were not friends, because [he recognized that] 
they would be very useful [for that purpose]. 

1604. When then some months had passed, the king, as fate willed, fell 
suddenly ill with a skin-disease {lidd) which increased. 

1605. As his recovery was made doubtful owing to [the appearance of] 
boils, tumours, diarrhoea, indigestion, and otlier ailnumts, the country became 
agitated. 

1606. While the lord [of the land] was in such a condition, his dynasty being 


1596. That Kdrkotadrahna was the special 
name of the Drahga or watch-station situated 
on the To^^maidan route to Lohara, is clearly 
proved by viii. 1997. The position of this 
watch-station has been fully discussed in note 
vii. 140. It is marked by the present village 
of Drmitf in the Biru Pargai?a. 

This Dranga seems to have received its speci- 
fic name KCirhofa from the mountain ridge now 
called Aa/rorZa/*, along which the route leads for 
about six miles before ascending to the Kasmir 
side of the pass (see map). Ks. Kdkodar might 


well be derived from an earlier name, ^Kdrkoia- 
dharUf or some similar form; dar^ probably 
from Skr. dharUj is found at the end of several 
Kasmir mountain names. Also in SrU\ 
lii. 46i>, Kdrkoiadraht/a undoulitedly (h*sig- 
nates the watch-station on tlie Tt)s*'mai(hiii 
route. 

Kegardiiig ISuUiari, see not(j viii. 1530. 

1600. Tliat UilayUf the brother of Dhanya, 
is meant, is seen from viii. 1083, 2337 ; coni]), 
note viii. 1624. 

1603. Connect in Ed. 1c 'yahandsnydh. 
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singly maintained by him, and the enemy powerful, the Damaras on the latter’s 
side saw the kingdom already ruined. 

1607-1608. Considering what action v/as beneficial for the future as well as the 
present, Snjji wished then to put on the throne the king’s only son Parmdndiy who 
was born from tho illustrious Gunalehhd and was [then] five years old, and consulted 
about this with his (Parmandi’s) maternd uncle, the son of Oarga (Pancacandra). 

1609-1610. ‘‘ Sujji, together with his son, wishes to betray you, while you are 

in such a condition, and is now cunningly treating day and night with Pancacandra 
and his people.” Thus spoke then the chamberlain who had found his oppor- 
tunity, and at his instigation Dhanya and the rest to the king, and the latter - took 
this to be true. 

[1611-1614. Verses describing generally the thoughtlessness of kings who allow 
themselves to be misled and imposed upon by foolish parasites. The life and 
position of honourable persons are at the mercy of rogues whose whimsical 
suggestions captivate the simple-minded ruler] . 

1615. Is he, indeed, ever seen that king, whose mind is firm, and whom 
rogues cannot plainly make dance like a mechanical doll? 

1616. Alas, that universal ruin which rises from the kings not being able to 
discriminate between their servants, it does not cease even at the present day owing 
to the subjects’ sinfulness. 

1617. When Sitjji came as before to inquire after the king’s health, he saw 
that guards had been placed [at the door] from distrust, and felt afflicted. 

1618. He recognized that in the king’s heart kindness {ddhsinya) had turned 
into disfavour {vdmatd)^ just as in the image reflected by the mirror [right is turned 
to left], and became indifferent. 

1619. When his visits to the palace became rare, owing to his feeling annoyed, 
the intriguers removed altogether that attachment which the king had felt for him. 

16i0. Also the deceitful Citraratha, the son of a Brahman councillor {dstJidna- 
dvija) and a follower of Sujji, ruined the king’s welfare by his counsels, which 
raised opposition. 

1621. When the king had recovered he (Sujji) was seen in the palace dis- 
tributing rich gifts to express his joy. As he went outside he expected to be 
called [back by the king, but this not having happened], ho went to his house. 

1622. The king did not conciliate him, but considered the way in which he 
could be attacked, as lie had a powerful army [at his disposal]. 

1007-8. Soo viii. 460. “ holding the position [of a Brahman 

1620. Compare regarding the term councillor].” 
mthanadvija, note viu 85; for Citraratha, 1621. For the meaning oi prdrthanariM, 
viii. 1436, 1482. — bhuff, could also mean compare viii. 1627. 
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Jayasimha 
(a.d. 1128. «)). 


Sujji goes into exile. 


[VIII. 1623. 


162.^. Tliiiiking that if he were deprived of his oflSces, his followers, having 
nothing to liopc for, would abandon him, he quickly bestowed his oflScial charges on 
others. 

1C)24. The king granted the garland (sraj) of the office of chief-justice 
(rujatifkana) to Dhanya^ that of the commander-in-chief to Udaya^ and the charge 
of Khcrl to llilhana, 

1625. Then when the king had openly shown his hostility by the withdrawal 
of his offices, found himself with but few followers remaining and became 
alarmed. 

1626. Thereupon this proud man feeling dishonoured set out from the City for 
a pilgrimage to the Gartgd, taking with him tlio bones of King Sussala, 

1627. When on leaving he was passing near the royal palace, he eagerly 
expected to be asked [to stop], but neither the king’s attendants nor the king him- 
self held him back. 

1628. In order to manifest the pride he took in having him (Sujji) banished, 
the chamberlain placed his own son over the escort to guard him, his treasure and 
other [property], 

1629. He (Sujji) felt pained when he thought : “ Lak^tmaJea has given me 
his son as a guard, [as if to show] that punishment and favour were dependent on 
himself.'’ 

1630. Laksmaka^s son (?) turned back from the ‘ Gate.’ The guileless 
[Sujji] proceeded slowly to Parnotsa and made Bhdgika descend from the Loliara 
hill. 

1631. He also handed over the charge of that castle (Lohara) to Preman, the 
king’s foster-brother, who had been sent by the chamberlain. 

1632. After he (Sujji) had thus removed by abandoning Lolmra tlin 
apprehension which troubled the king, he passed the bad summer season at 
ltdjajmri. 


1624 . Regarding the sig[nificance of the 
term sraj (for adhtkdrasraj), see note vii. 
1863. 

Regarding Phanya, see viii. 1083, 1438. 
TIdaya must be Dlianya’s elder brother, 
named viii. 1083, and referred to viii. 
1600. For Rilhay^a, comp. viii. 1005, 1087, 
J266, etc. 

1628 . This son of Lak^maka is probably 
the S\iftydra referred to in viii. 1287. 

1630. The form Lak^mako found in A L is 
evidently an eiTor. Not Lak 9 maka, but his 
son, escorts Sujji on his way to exile. I 
assume that the text had really Luk^medio, 
* descendant of Lak^maka.’ 

By the ' Gate * (dvdra) is meant hero in 


all probability the Pir Pantsfil Pass ; comp 
note i. 302. 

Bhdyikn^ who in viii. 1228 is mentioned as 
‘ Prajji’s brother’s son/ is probably a son of 
Sujji liiinsolf. According to the passage 
(]uot(‘d, he had boon made governor of Lohara. 
Sujji proves his good faith by taking away 
his son or nephew from that important place, 
and inducing him to hand over charge to the 
now governor sent by the king; comp, the 
following vorsos. 

1632. Rajauri (Udjapm) is made very 
unhealthy during the summer and rainy 
season by its dangerous fevers ; comp. 
MooKcnoi’T, Tranflii, ii. p, 300; Jacquemont. 
iiorrenpoiulance, ii. p. 103. 
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1633. LaJcsmaka acquired some renown as he was able to make ministers rise 
and fall like play-balls, and as he held the Damaras in check. 

1634. Impelled by his desire to create a rival to Stijji he then had Itdjaman- 
gala who had the prowess of royal blood, placed in charge of the ‘ Gate.* 

J()3r>. He thought in his jealousy that this brave compatriot of SuJ/i, if 
hcljxid on by his own riches, would destroy his renown. 

1636. He, by bestowing [Hujji’sJ oflices [on others] was the cause of (Sujji’s) 
wandering about on the roi*d with a sword-bearer as his [only] companion, 
hungry, miserable, and an object of ridicule. 

1637. Who would not be able to put unfit persons in the place of fit ones? 
But even the elements are unable to endow the former with the latter’s high 
qualities. 

1638. S'iva is able to throw in haste on his own body, fit for sandal-ointment, 
ashes from a funeral pyre which do not befit it. But even he who makes the three 
worlds rise and perish in accordance with his will, is manifestly incapable of 
endowing those [ashes] with the [sandal]-perfumc. 

1639. As he (Rajamangala) was not sufficiently strong to be able to rival 
SvJJif he (Laksmaka) despatched messengers to call back Saujapdla from 
abroad. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d. 1128-49). 


KUO. As the laud lacked strong men, the king liaviiig regard to the 
importance of the affairs, took KosfJiehara among his intimate advisers though he 
disliked liim. 

1641. When he had gained the confidence of the king, and the latter being 
satisfied was pleasing him with various gifts, he too was attacked by a skin-disease 
(lutd) while keeping in the City. 

1642. While the king thus put [upon himself] a multitude of restraints infripuos against 

from state- reasons, Soma'pdla and other intriguers induced Sujji to become hostile 

[to the king]. 

1643. He, having been hurt in his honour, declared that he could effect the 
conquest of Koimlr with a mere stick, and promised its throne to Somapdla, 

1644. The latter promised him in marriage the daughter of his sister and [his 
own] (laughter. In the meantime the king (Jayasimha) prudently employed 
diplomacy and bribing. 

164 r>. Those two (Somapfila and Sujji) acted unwisely at that time by not 
effecting the marriage of the two princesses in haste and thus gave time to their 
opponents. 


1639. Sanjapdln had been exiled by 1642. Mai’ikha gives in his Kosa, TO, to 
Sussala after distinguished services; see eaUika the two meanings du'iialuutin and 
viii. 401 , 61 1 , 610, 633. cakrikUy ' intriguer.’ 



Jatasivha 
(a.d. 1128 - 49 ). 


Marringo allinnce of 
JujfOMmha and 
Somnpdla, 
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1646. Somapala was then induced by Jayasimha’s stratagems as well as by 
the omens he saw, to pay less attention to Sujji. 

1647. The chamberlain proceeded there in person and brought the lord -of 
JRdjapurl (Somapala) to the frontier of his territory in order to arrange for the 
marriage of the princesses [from both sides], 

1648. /Soma[pa/a] married the king’s daughter Amhdjputrikd, born from the 
queen Kalhanilcd, 

1649. When he had gone after completing this marriage, the thoughtful cham- 
berlain conducted "NdgaleWid, [Somapala’s] sister’s daughter, to the king [as his bride]. 

1650. When thus an alliance had been effected between the two countries, 
Sujji found his opportunities gone and started for the Gahgd in Hemanta (months 
of Margasiras and Pausa). 

1651. At Jdlamdhara Jye^thapdla met him, and as he had lost his mental 
vigour on account of the great insult, induced him to join the side of Bhihsu, 

1652. ‘‘When you and Bhik^dcara join in the command of an army, neither 
Upendra (Visnu) nor the great Indra are able to offer resistance. 

1653. “ We shall take revenge on those two kings, — the one who insulted 
you, to whom he owed his throne, and the other [who insulted you] while you 
stopped in his territory.” 

1654-55. Incited by him with such words he was preparing to proceed to 
Bhik^u who was stopping with Dengapala, but Bhdgika kept him back and 
addressed him thus in excitement : “ It is not right that you should do this before 
you have thrown the bones of your lord into the water of the Gaiigd^ 

1656. He (Sujji) took an oath by sacred libation that he would for certain 
join them after he had bathed in the celestial stream [Ganga), and then started to 
carry out what he had undertaken to do. 

1657. The king, on the other side, who had put everything on the chamber- 
lain’s shoulders, did not think that the kingdom was in a secure condition, owing to 
the want of energetic action (against the Damaras, etc.). 

1658. For the chamberlain conciliated whoever rose in opposition [against 
the king], and then looked every day at the latter when he stood by his side, as it 
were with condescension. 

1659. Udaya, the commander-in-chief, slew by treachery the proud Prakatay 

son of Kdliya, 

1661. Jalaindhara is the present Jalandhar I am unable to suggest any satisfactory 
in the Pan jab ; see note iv. 177. emendation for the words prayalbhamdne 

Regarding Jye^XhapdUiy compare viii. 864. mstyevam^ which certainly contain a corrup- 

1664. Compare viii. 664, 1684. tion. A reference is probably intended to the 

1669. Kdliya . has been mentioned in instigator of the murder of Prakata. 
viii. 41 as a Pftmara. 
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vra. 1671 .] 


1()60. Lnlcsmaka then, witli scant consideration, had all the Damaras who 
were full of distrust and unruly, attached by the commander-in* chief. 

16()1-C2. As soon as Tihil'srJcara had only obtained this opening and had 
learned that the Damaras had fallen off from the king, he proceeded at the com- 
mencement of the winter to Visaltitn, })lanning how he might throw Ka&mir into 
confusion till Svjji should arrive after batliing in the Gangd, 

IG63. He was prevented from the desired invasion of the territory [of Kasmir], 
by the chamberlain who held the Damaras in check, and by the wintry season. 

16G4. He had been called in by Tikktt who was pledged to thorough enmity 
against the opponent (Jayasimha) by the treachery [he had committed] against the 
latter’s father, and was encouraged by all prominent Damaras. 

1()G5-G6. While awaiting the arrival of Svjji which was to assure him 
possession of the throne, he was sto])})ing in the castle called Bdnaidld belonging to 
Tikka's son-in-law, Bhdgika, a /v7/n.sYi-lord. Tliinking himself safe in that [castle], 
though it was of but little height, he made by means of messengers the whole 
host of Damaras rise in rebellion. 

lGt)7. Sujji then returned after having bathed in the Gangdf spreading in 
advance joy for nis friends and fear for his enemies. 

16 G 8 - 60 . Simhadeva thought that it would be as great a danger for Soniapdla 
as for himself if Bhikmi, whom he had persecuted, and Bvjji should unite, and 
accordingly asked that ruler to endeavour to win over the latter. The frightened 
Soma])dla employed [for this purpose] a ruse. 

1 G 70 . Sujji had arrived in the morning at Jalarndhara, and was about to 
proceed to Bhiksdeara, when his (Somapdla\s) envoy came to him in the evening. 

3671. Upon [receiving] his message he renounced the intention of joining 


Jayarimka 
(i.i). 1128-40). 

BHkfdcara «rriy«R in 
Vifaia^a. 


Negotiatinni with 
Sujji. 


1665-66. The name Barpamld is preserved 
undoubtedly in that of the modern Bdn^’hdl^ 
a village which has given its appellation to 
the BaiiMial Pass. [Regarding the regular 
change of Ks. h < Skr, see note i. 100.] 
This Pass being only 9200 feet above the sea, 
forms the lowest and easiest route across the 
eastern portion of the range to the S. of 
Jvasmir, and was thus particularly suitable 
for Bhik§acara’s invasion planned in the 
winter. 

J luive not been able to visit personally the 
valley lying on the S. side of the Ban*h&l Pass, 
and can thus not speak with certainty as to 
the position of the castle in which Bhitsacara 
found his end. It appears to me, however, 
very probable that the castle was not far from 
the present village Ban^hal. The latter is not 
marked on the map, but lies, according to Bates, 


GazetUer^ p. 137, a few liutKlred yards to the 
north of Adlkiit, 76“ 10' long. .‘>3^ 27' hit., at 
the foot of the Pass. From viii. 1 it follows 
that the castle of Bjluasala must have l)eeii 
visible from the top of the Ban"hal Pass. 

Abu-1-Fazl (ii. p. 361) mentions at ‘Bani- 
hal ’ a temple dedicated to Durgii, in which 
auguries are obtained in a curious fasliion 
as to the issue of strife, etc. Pt. Sahibram. 
who in his TirtJms. copies Abu-l-Fazl’s notice, 
metamorphoses the Skr. name of the village 
into ‘ Bhdnusald* 

In-note viii. 177, it has been shown that the 
hill-district in which Bftn'hfil lies, bore in old 
days the name of Vi^ala^ft. This designation 
K. himself uses in viii. 1662, when speaking 
of Bhik^&cara's last march towards Ka4mir. 

1668 ^ 9 . See regarding Bhik^u's treat- 
ment by Somapftla, viii. 1629 sq. 
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the enemy. Jyesthapdla had urged him on [to the latter course], while Bhdgika 
dissuaded him. 

1672-73. “ The king will relieve you of the debt you have incurred abroad, 

and will, himself, at my request, bestow an office upon you.*' This [message] of 
Somapdla was told to him daily by his envoy, and thus he started for [Somapfila’s] 
territory, abandoning his eager wish of [joining] the enemy. 

1674. In Vai^akha the commander-in-chief IJdaya crossed the pass {mmlcata) 
and began fighting with Bhikm and his Kliaia followers. 

1675. When the former’s force which was at first small, had grown large, 
Bhik^u threw himself into the castle [of Baijasiila] and was besieged there. 

1676. The king who had moved out to Vijayekvaray thereupon reinforced the 
camp of the commander-in-chief by sending him various troops. 

1677. The royal troops were throwing stones from catapults, showers of 
arrows and various [other] missiles, and those in the castle defended themselves by 
rolling down stones. 

1678. The royal army, though large, could not attack those in the castle, 
while stones were falling and arrows marked with BhilmCs name. 

1679. After one month only and some days liad passed, Dhamja (?) effected a 
breach at the foot of the castle and possessed himself of the water [supply] stored 
in a tank. 

1680. Those who held the fort, and who by force could not be got at, dis- 
played then greedy intentions, and [keeping in view] that King [Jayasimha] was 
eager to use stratagems, wished to give trouble to his opponent. 

1681. The king thereupon despatched the chamberlain along with Diimaras, 
chiefs, ministers, and Eajaputras, to bring this affair to a successful issue. 

1682. Kosthesvara, Trillaka and others followed him with the intention of 
extricating Bhik^u from the dangerous situation in which he was. 

1683. When the chamberlain saw from the top of the mountain-pass the 
castle of small height below, and looked at his own numberless host, he thought 
that it was [already] taken. 

1684. On the following d€f.y those who had been there before, and also those 
who had accompanied the chamberlain, proceeded to the attack, hoping to take the 
castle by the full strength of their army. 

1079. The word Dhanyd has been restored near relative of Kortfi^svara, having married 
here by a conjecture for the meaningless a daughter of the latter's brother Catui^ka ; 
dhdnyah of A ; L has dhd ... It is also possible comp. viii. 1707, 2209, 2748. 

to emend dhdnyam with Dnrgapr. and to suj)- 1683. By sarhkata is meant hcire, as also 
plement the subject from the preceding verse. above, viii. 1674, the height of the Hdn^hdl Pass, 
1682. Trillaka, who figures prominently in from which the whole of the Valley to the S., 
tho rt bellions subsequently related, was a and also the tillage Bfin'^hal, can bo clearly seen. 
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1685. Notwithstanding their great number they were so repulsed by the 
hail of stones from those [in the castlel that tliey became convinced of this [under- 
taking] not being achievable by sheer prowess. 

1686. The heads which the stones carried off from the bodies of brave 
soldiers, appeared, with their streams of blood, like bee-hives [tlirown down by 
stone-hits] from the tops of trees with the bees issuing from them. 

1687. KostheSvara committed tliere somehow an act of folly which caused the 
ruin of Bhiksu, of himself, and other Laranya^, 

1688. He merely to show that there was no one brave like himself, fought 
with great might, and this led to the death of lihikm. 

1689-90. In his dangerous position amid the treacherous Khasa'i lie (I^hik- 
sacara) assured himself by saying : Kosthesvara and I are on one side. The other 
Dtoaras are dependent on him. Tliis great force which is seen, will in the end be 
to our advantage.*’ But it was to happen differently. 

1691. They then thought for certain : ‘‘If ho (Bhiksiicara) puts his trust even 
in that hostile Kosthesvara, what can be expected from the others tliere 

1692. The sly Lahpnalca, on the other hand, under the force of circumstances 
])romised TikTca^ though ho had treacherously killed the king’s father, that he 
would be put [back] in his own seat {uimvc^ana). 

im. The KhasaAori (Bhagika) he bribed by offering him great villages, 
gold and more, and induced him to exert himself for Bhiksu\s ruin. 

1694. Aiiauda, the brother-in-law of the 7\7/ava-lord, after going to and fro 
[between the two], brought Tikha before the chamberlain and got him re-instated. 

1695. When Kostheivara and the other I7amaras saw the friendship of the 
chamberlain with Tikka, they took BliilmCs death for certain. 

1696. Agitated thereby they wished to set him free, and sent messengers to 
the Khasa, promising to give gold with numv Pother] presents. 

1697-99. The however, thought : “If I let Bhiksu go after taking a 

bribe, then he will think that it was Kosthesvara and the rest who have saved his 
life. In anger at this either he will kill me when he gets the throne, ot Beiigapula 
whose [power] reaches far. Therefore I must carefully keep by the side of Jayanmhar 
He replied to them in accordance with these thoughts, and [made them] tell Bhik^u 
when he was in the privy : “ Escape from this place after removing a plank, 

1700. The proud [prince], however, thought of the disgrace [in which he 
would fall] among the people if he were to leave through the privy, with his body 
smeared over with filth like a dog, and did not leave. 

1097-90. Bhagika does not -wish to refuse expedient which he is sure that Bhik^acara 
openly to the P&maras the liberation of will not accept. 

Bhik^acara, but indicates for this purpose an 
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Jayasimha 
(a.d. 1128 - 40 ). 


Attack on Bhikfucaru, 


1701. The chamberlain who knew [how to bide] his time, in the morning 
conciliated Kodhesvara^ who acting in a secret manner, was throwing about insults 
with the intention of causing a commotion among the troops. 

1702. After the KhaSa and his people had given hostages, the chamberlain 
and the rest made, from day-break, strenuous efforts to kill Bhiksu. 

1703. The king at Vijayaksetra was in great agitation and was every moment 
asking news from the messengers who came and went. 

1704-5. “What? This boy-king and these boy-ministers think to achieve 
the destruction of that Bhiksu, whom the old king, notwithstanding his violent 
exertions could not subdue during ten years in so many battles ? How does this 
agree ? 

1706. “ In a moment the Khcusas will come and laughing carry off whatever 
can be got. Surely these here will flee routed and looted by the enemies. 

1707. “ Kosthaka stands apart, and Trillaka here is his relative, and even 
these who are of the [royal] court, have grown fat with what Bhiksdcara had left 
from his food. 


1708. “Who is the new comer who could work the king’s good? To bo 
sure, the stores here have only arrived for the advantage of this [enemy].” 

1709. While the men talked thus in their tents, the castle was surrounded by 
the ministers’ troops with drawn swords. 

1710. “ 0 shame, he who has long been harassed, is to be killed singly. Yet 
for this purpose they have shamelessly closed a ring [around him] with all their 
soldiers.” 

1711. Thus they spoke, and silent like the ocean was the host, with the 
glittering weapons resembling bright waves and the rolling eyes of the soldiers 
resembling fishes. 

1712-13. Agitated and frightened were the men, thinking inwardly : “ Will 
Bhiksu fly up through the air, or jump over the army with the leap of a deer, oi* 
will he like the down-pour from an evil cloud strike down all at once, when he, 
whose valour is wonderful, takes up his sword at last ? ” 

1714. So far the success was that of the ministers. Now arose the 
hindrance. That it was removed and the object achieved, was due to the king’s 
lustre. 

1715. While the troops with eyes raised up expected Bhiksu to rush forth, a 
single man with a drawn sword came out of the castle. 

1716. He was surrounded by weeping women, and behind him followed some 
men with fluttering under-garments of saffron-colour. 


1702. Compare viii. 1723. 
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1717. The people in their expectation said : Here is Bhilcsu fleeing from 
captivity ” Then they heard it was Tild a who liad come out. 

1718. For he having betrayed Bhiksu, feared that he would be killed by 
him or by the king’s followers, when the struggle began, and had therefore come 
out. 

1719. In order to convince the people of his innocence, he drew his sword as 
if to cut open his abdomen, but was restrained by his own followers. 

1720. After passing with his followers the royal army, which opened the way 
for him, he moved to the brink of a hill-spring which was close by. 

1721. He breathed again in relief when he had at last got to water after 
leaving the castle {durga ; or, after having escaped from danger), and, pressed by 
the other Damaras, began to play his tricks. 

1722-1721?. “ The sun is setting on the day. Let Bhiksu be kept safe but for 

a short time. At niglit tlie Daniaras will raise the siege.” Upon his S 2 )eaking 
thus, the murderers [sent] by the ministers began to climb up [to the castle] in 
company with the hostages, but were stopped by the Khasas rolling down boulders. 

1724. The soldiers thereupon with [ironical] shouts and clapping of hands 
attacked [with such words] the ministers, who were confused in their minds. 

1725. “ The enejinies of the king have escaped from a critical situation. Wliat 
advantage have the ministers achieved by giving riches [merely as it were] to help 
the opponent to the throne ? ” 

172(5. When the sun was thus sinking together with the royal cause, 
Laksmaha asked the Khasa's brother-in-law who was a hostage, what this [meant]. 

1727. He readied: ‘‘Even a water-carrying slave- woman {humhhadasl) may 
frustrate a plan. How sliould I face the Khasas when I am not present there ? ” 

1728. He (Laksmaka) thereupon dismissed Anauda with the words : “ Go you 
to remove the op 2 )osition of the Khams^"' and was laughed at by the other ministers 
[for this]. 

1729. The king, who was very far-sighted, apprehended an enterprise coming 
from the house of Leiujapdla by the way of Visaldtd. 

1780. On this account the king, when laying his far-reaching snares for 
this object, had already before won over, with the rest, [Ananda], the brother-in-law 
of the lord of the castle, he being a person of importance. 

1718. I translate according to the conjee- An attempt to liberate Bhik^ftcara is 
tural emendation proposed in Ed. referred to, which Defmapala, whose resi- 

1727. Regardmg the meaning adopted deuce ijS on the Candrabhaga, viii. 664, 

for kumbhaddsif see note iii. 466. could make only through the Vi^ala^a (Bicli- 

1728. L has hartwh for A lari) Valley. 

1729. L, too, shows a lacuna of two 
s yllables after iJehf/apdlat/fhd . . . 
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(ad. 1128-40). 


Desertion of Tikkt, 
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173], The chamberlain therefore remained calm at that time of confusion, 
knowing that he (Ananda) when set free, could be got again like a trained bird. 

1732. He said to them: “If this affair fails, my bold action yet does not 
deserve to be ridiculed. What would be the use of killing that brother-in-law of 
the Kha^'a, if everything were lost ? ” 

1733. Owing to the king’s good fortune keeping its power intact, the Khnsa's 
brother-in-law made them all [in the castle] give in, and [then] from the top of the 
castle called up the murderers and the rest. 

17 tMf. The spirits of the robbers (Damaras) rose to their throats, the ministers* 
minds to uncertainty, and the love desires of the celestial maids to the highest 
pitch, while the murderers [climbed] up the liill. 

1735-1737. King Bhiksus followers had [previously] as if they wished to follow 
him in death, been girding their loins with leather- straps, had proclaimed them- 
selves everywhere in the fighting by using, like their master, arrows marked with 
their own names, had reddened their underlips with betel, and had occupied them- 
selves with dressing their hair and beards. Then when his death was certain, they 
stopped this and ran quicdcly to the tents of Kosthesrara and the rest for protection. 

1738. When Tikka saw himself surrounded by Ldksmaka^s soldiers, whom tlie 
latter had cunningly sent up one by one, he took fright and cut off liis finger. 

1739. As the Kheuias, fearing that ho might flee, had watcdied him at that 
time, he had been troubled in his mind, and had not taken food during those days. 

1740. The brave Bhiksdeara, who was longing for the fight, and who was 
annoyed by the delay made by the murderers, was diverting his mind over a 
game of dice. 

1741. As the murderers entered the courtyard of the mansion, wishing to 
attack him, he got up and completed the game, which was nearly finished. 

1742. He was inwardly as little agitated as a lover who, while at play witli 
his beloved, has to get up to meet a friend arriving. 

1743. “ What is the use of slaying many also to-day?” Thus ho thouglit, 
and leaving his bow went outside armed only with his sword. 

1744-50. His dark hair was thinned by long cares ; the fringe's of his hero’s 
band (vlrapatta) were fluttering like brilliant flags ; the glitter of his faultless 
conch-shaped car-rings, which played upon his cheeks, and the shine of his sandal- 
painted marks seemed like a haughty smile ; with his sword, eyes and under- 


1735-37. Compare regarding tho prepara- 
tions for ^ ai soldierly death hero alluded to, 

vii. 0(15 ; regarding botel-marks as a sign of 
distinction, vii. 1007 ; for Bhiksacara’s arrows, 

viii. 1078. 


1738. For the significance of the cut-off 
finger, comp, note viii. 1594. 

1744. For vlmpatfay comp. o.g. v. 333; 
vii. 1478. 

1746. For citmeanjante of A L correct 
citracarydnte. 
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clothes which were [flaming] like firebrands, he made it visible, as it were, that at 
the end of a wonderful career his legs had got across [each other and had caused 
him to fall] ; with the quivering, clean corners of his mouth, which were drawn to 
the fore by his safflower-coloured undvsrlip, he appeared like a fierce lion, whose 
bushy mane is falling on his shoulders ; he moved with remarkable attitudes in 
which eyes, will, hands, and feet united in numerous graceful movements, and 
with easy, noble and firm steps, he appeared like the [personified] dignity of what 
is dignified, like the very ornament of pride and a continual and never-ceasing 
display of honour and might. Nothing indicated his rapid fall. — Thus the 
expectant people saw Bhiksu move out to face his opponents. 

1751. The valiant Kurndriya, the grandson of Madha^ from a royal race, and 
also llaldilca, the brother of Jifesthapula^ came out following him. 

17.V2. GihfjiJca,ti follower of held back singly by showers of arrows 

the assailants who were entering through various buildings, low and high. 

1753. Under the [shower of the] arrows which left his bow, they were seen 
flying, just like elephants under [a shower of] hailstoiKiS driven by the east 
wind. 

17M-. This x’(ipulscr of the enemy was at last forced to retreat when the 
stones thrown by the wicked Khasas had woxinded his body and brokcni 
his bow. 

1755. When he had fled, the soldiers entered by various passages, and came 
all within close reach of Bhihsu and his companions. 

175b‘. One big soldier liolding a spear ran quickly against BhiksiCs single 
sword-bearer, whose fortitude could not at once be noticed. 

1757. BhihsUy who was fond of his attendant, ran in haste, parried his spear 
as he wjis making his thrust, and caught hold of his hair. 

17^)8. il(‘ also liit him with his sword, and as ho was falling mortally 
wounded, KuwAiriya and Baldika gave him furtlu'T strokes. 

175<). When this man had been slain the three were attacked by the 'compact 
mass of the enemy’s soldiers, wlio carried various weapons. 

17G0. Their w(iapous scared away the assailants, and they wore left alone just 
as trees when a great snake in their hollow drives away the bee-swarms. 

1761. The assailants not being able to kill them with swords, spears and the 
like [weapons], moved away and then from afar covered them with showers of 
arrows. 

1762. While llWfc^ricara, lion-like, was breaking through the cage formed by 
the arrows, the Khasas hurled down from the mansion heavy showers of stones. 

1763. The terrible shower of stones bruised his head, and as he was running 
an arrow pierced his side, and penetrated into his liver. 
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1764. After making three steps he quickly fell, causing the earth to shake, 
while removing the tremor of the enemies, which had been intense for a* long 
time. 

1765. Also Kumdriya wounded to death by an arrow which had pierced his 
groin, fell even [then] before the feet of his lord. 

1766. Rahtiha was disabled by an arrow which hit him in a vital part, and 
though living yet, fell to the ground as if lifeless. 

1767. Bhiksu falling in the company of men of high lineage, shone forth, 
just as a pinnacle that is thrown down by the lightning along with flowering 
trees. 

1768. In so great a host of kings Bhikm obtained the highest 

place not in disgrace but in honour. 

1769. Though fate, ever adverse to him, had secured his defeat, yet, verily, he 
defied it even at his end by his unbroken vigtmr. 

1770. Was he not a bciggar when compared with the former kings, whose 
riches were great ? In regard to a noble death they, however, arc nothing compared 
with him. 

1771. When the enemy’s soldiers came up greatly satisfied with tliemselves, 
Kumdriya^ even in such a condition and such pains, fought them with his 
knife. 

1772. Disabled by strokes he yet moved about as if he ought to fight, 
and thus the enemies recognizing his prowess gave liim many thrusts as they 
spread out. 

1770. Though the Khasas mocked them : “ Enough you fools, with your 
strokes at this dead man,” the hostile soldiers liit the dead Bhiksu again and 
again. 

1774. Raktika, who was unable to use his arms owing to the terrible pains 
caused by his wound, and who was on the point of death, was cut down by some 
vile soldiers. 

1775. On the tenth day of the dark half of Jyaistha in the year [of the Laukika 
era four thousand two hundred and] six (a.d. 1130) this king was killed after a life 
of thirty years and nine months. 

1776. In admiration of his valour even those praised him for whom ho had 
been the cause of long troubles and the reason of their utter ruin. 

1777. His head showed for several Nalikas moving eyes, quivering brows, and 
a smiling mouth, as if life were in it. 

1708. I am unable to make any sense of Durgapr., ^nfpdt parahy nor that of the Calc. 
har^anxpatmanah, which contains certainly a Ed., ^nxpdtmajaJky removes the difficulty, 
corruption. Neither the emendation of 
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1778. One body of his proceeded into the company of the Apsaras in heaven ; 
the other here on earth, knowing that the oartli and water were cold, entered the 
fire. 

1779. On the following day, then, the ministers brought the heads of these 
three before the king, who was stopping at Vvjaifaksefrn. 

1780-1781. This king (Jayasimha) is as the ocean, which has shown its 
wonderful character by producing LaksmI, the nectar (sndhd)^ the treasures 
{ratva)^ the elephant [Airavata], the horse [Uccaihsravas], the moon and other 
[wonders] lie shows in various ways his wonderful character which astonishes the 
world, and his power cannot be measured by anyone. 

1782-1788. He did not pride himself: “T have slain him whom my father 
could not reach,*' nor did he rejoice : destroyed is this thorn [in the side] of 
kings.” He, being free from d(^ceit in his nature and full of generosity, did not think 
with wratli when he saw head; “He had made my fatlun-'s head wander 

about,” but reflected as follows : 

1784. “ One ought to see in liis person only its innate noble character, but 

not tlie change [])ro(lnced in it] l)y hatred, just as [one secs] in the crystal its 
purity, but not its h(;at jirodiK'-ed by the sun-rays. 

1787). “Alas, from iJikarsa to this king not one has been seen to depart by a 
natural death. 

178<;. “ Those even who were before this king’s favourites, view to-day the 

head which [is jill that] remains of him, as if they had no concern.” 

1787. TJius tliought the lord of the earth with rare generosity, and quickly 
gave orders that the last honours be jiaid to such an (meniy. 

1788. And at night when sleep fled him, he thought of his rise and death and 
reflected again and again on the wonderful nature of mundane existence. 

1789. The people, too, thought that even for a thousand years there would 
certainly not he trouble in the land from rival-kinsmen. 

1790. Fate hums the thin grass and produces in [its place] thick verdure; 
after a day of intense heat it sends rain. As its actions follow strange courses, 
there is no relying by rule [upon fate] which is fickle in its decisions. 

1791. When a brave man after finishing a task turns his mind to repose, 
fate puts upon him a heavy burden of fresh tasks. 

1792. The foot of the first rider, who has fatigued the horse by long 
exercising it, has not yet left entirely the second stirrup, when another rider gets 

1778. The verso contains an allusion to 1783. For tho omondation ^bhuvauddryaSf 
the five elements (earth, water, fire, air, proposed in Ed., comp. iii. 308 ; viii. 2217. 
ether), of which only one does not find men- 1792. Correct with Durgapr. drodhuh for 
tion. A L drodhum. 
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on the pained back of the horse, which is counting upon getting comfort from the 
removal of its load, while it still carries the saddle. 

1793. When the kingdom had thus for a single night become free from 
enemies, there stepped before the king a letter-carrier silent with sorrow. 

1794-1796. When questioned by the perplexed councillors he reported that on 
the very day when Bhik^dcara, whose enmity caused such dangers, had found bis 
death, the soldiers garrisoning the castle [of Lohara] had, at night, by violent 
means, [liberated and] crowned Lothana, the younger of the two step-brothers, 
Salhana and Lothana, of King Suasala, whom the latter had before put in prison 
on the ioAara-hill, — the elder having died [in the meantime]. 

1797. He related that [Lo^hana] had left his prison, together with his son 
and nephews, five [in all], who were full of pride and aspired to the throne, and that 
he was master of the treasury. 

1798-1800. Even the guardians of the quarters might have watched the king 
with attention, expecting that he would be consumed by sorrow, faint, lament, fall 
[to the ground] with out-stretched arms, fall asleep in his mental confusion or 
take to staring, — when struck down by the lightning of this evil message which 
fell just as his mind had been eased by the cessation of a long-lasting evil. Yet he 
did not change in appearance, conduct or gestures. 

1801. No other king had ever since the beginning of things been in such a 
calamity which no one else could have overcome, and which would have been [for 
others] altogether unbearable. 

1802. His father had reconquered by force the lost kingdom, and he himselif 
had freed his father’s throne from enemies. 

1803-1805. The stronghold and tin; treasury were [now] lost. Where a boy, 
without a [proper] name even, the only one left of rival-kinsmen, without wealth and 
friends, had caused for many years calamities which destroyed riches and honour, — 
in that land fond of rebellion there arose now, when this single foe had been slain, 
six enemies possessed of friends, a stronghold and riches, while the subjects of this 
territory [of Kasmfr] were disaffected and the treasury empty. 

1806. Even the descendant of Kaghu (Ramacandra), I know, could not vie in 
foi'titude with this king, who had proved his greatness by passing such a test. 


1704-96. tSalhana and Lofhana had been 
sent to Lohara as prisoners a.d. 1112; see 
viii. 519. 

Regarding the term koffabhrtyaf comp, note 
vii. 905. 

1707. From viii. 1914 it is seen that 
Lothana had only one son, Dilha. Of his 
nephews, lihoja is subsequently mentioned as 
a son of Salharia ; see viii. 2489. 


For Mallarjunaj a son of Sussala, see viii. 
1932. Another nephew was VigrahAraja^ an 
illegitimate son of Sussala, see viii. 1936. 

1808-5. Bhik^dcara is meant; regarding 
his name, see viii. 17. 

1806-0. Reference is made to the well- 
known story of Rama’s exile, told at length in 
the RamAyaua. liis father DaiSaratha, while 
preparing to have him installed on the throne, 
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VIII. 1819.] 


1807. Once the father [of Eamacandra] in recounting [his son’s] virtues, 
remembered that the latter’s dispositior had remained unaltered when he had 
endowed him with the royal power and when he had exiled him, and spoke thus : 

1808. I have not noticed the slightest change in his. person when he was 
called to the coronation ceremony, and when he was sent out into the forest.” 

1809. Thereupon he (Dasaratha) had told him to stop for a limited period 
in lovely forest-regions accompanied by his wife and younger brother, and had 
promised to restore him to fortune. 

1810. Though the two had thus both undergone the sudden transition from 
happiness to misfortune, yet there is a great difference between them owing to the 
peculiarity of their respective lots. 

1811. Fate, surely, cut off the whole of his manifold resources, because it 
intended to show to the people that [ J ay asiihha’s] power was not dependent on 
material causes. 


1812. Who would have thought much of the wonderful achievements to bo 
related of this king, if his means had been abundant ? 

18111. The king whose resolve was deep like the sea, [wished] to know what 
else had happened, and the letter-carrier then, on being questioned, related at length 
the events of the castle [of Lohara]. 

1814. When Bhdgika had gone, after handing over the castle, the governor 
Preman who had become heedless in his good fortune, neglected to take care about 
guarding it. 

1815. “He was engaged solely in adorning himself, in eating and drinking 
and the pleasures of love, and followed also a wrong course by estranging those 
under him by excessive arrogance. 

1816. “When your Majesty from regard for family-relationship had not 
allowed him to blind and otherwise [disable] the prisoners, he took no precautions 
whatever to guard them. 

1817-1818. “ TJda7jana, a scheming Kayastha of great ambition, the chamber- 

lain MdTdka and Tnddhara, son of Bhimdkara, these councillors planned treason 
together in the meantime, and on various occasions devised the murder of Preman, 
who [thought that he] had firmly established himself. 

1819. “ Having escaped being killed, as they found no opportunity, he on one 

occasion descended on business from the castle [of Lohara] to Affdlikd, 


Jayarii^ha 
(a.d. 1128 - 49 ). 


Toijiann Bet free and 
crowned at Lohara 
(A.D. 1130 ). 


was induced that very day by Kama’s step- 
mother to send him into exile. Dasaratha on 
further reflection limited this exile to fourteen 
years ; comp, lldmdy. ii., xix. 1 sqq. 

1814. Compare viii. 1630. 

1819. Atialika has been identified in 


Note E on Lohara (iv. 177, § 9) with the present 
Aiuli and Marpdi, situated about eight miles 
below LoMrin. In §§ 1, 9, 10 of the note 
quoted, the other localities mentioned in the 
following narrative have also been fully dis- 
cussed. 
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Jay An Ah A 
(A.n. 1128 . 49 ). 


1820-1822. “ After previously acquainting with their plan the wife [of Lothana] 

whom they wished to put on the throne, they forged papers to convince all those in the 
castle that such an order had been sent from KaSmlr by the king who was on the point 
of death. Then they saw Lothana^ and after freeing him from his fetters [and taking 
him] from the castle, crowned him at night at the temple of Visnu Simhardjasvdmin. 

182 i?. “ A depraved wife of King Sussaluy 8'aradd by name, who was stopping 

there, gave them her support. 

1824. “ With the help of iron bars, which she provided, they broke off the 
locks from the treasury-room and carried off the rich treasure, the jewels, and other 
[objects of value]. 

1825. “[Numbering] seven in all, together with the servants, they did 
these various acts of great boldness, after having induced the Candalas on guard by 
bribes to refrain from resistance. 

1826. “ When then the inhabitants of the castle were roused from sleep by the 
sound of the kettledrums and other musical instruments, they saw before them 
Lothana with the ornaments fit for a king. 

1827. “Being dressed in garments of such splendour as had never been seen 
before, and surrounded by the royal councillors ho made the people wonder as he 
showed himself in the light of the lamps. 

1828-1829. “ As the rest of the night passed with its bright moonlight, they also 

got rid of the fear of an hostile attack. This had been caused by the apprehension 
that the young son of Prcman, who was stopping with Carman and Pdsika, two 
Thakkuras of that place, might bring these up together with their armed followefte. 

1830. “ In the morning, then, Premaii on hearing the evil news came up to 
suppress [the rebellion], hot with pain and scorched by the sun-rays. 

1831. “ When I left to come before the lord, I saw that on reaching the 
ground of the main road (prafoli) he had to turn back before the enemy’s 
soldiers who had come out [from the castle].” 

1832. On hearing this report the king despatched in haste Lullcty a couiudllor 
from Loharay and Udayay the son of Anandavardhana, who was lord of the Gate. 


1822. I’lio slirino reforred to is perhaps 
identical with the ternjdc of Simhasvdminy said 
in vi, 304 tf) have been (jrected by Queen 
Didda in honour of her father Simharaja. 1 
have not been able to trace its position at 
Loh‘-^rin. Perhaps it occupied the site of tlio 
present Zi&rat of Sai 3 rid Canan Gh^zi, now tlie 
chief object of worship of the place. This 
shrine lies about one mile to the east of the 
rid^e on which the castle of Lohara appears 
to have stood ; see Note Ey iv. 177, § 16, 
1826. I have translated after the conjec- 


tural emendaiit^n of yamaranridlaik for A L 
ydindc'^ ; comp, the expression carj^dlayuniikay 
vi. 77. 

1832. Tliis Vdaya whom K. names every- 
where with his title {dvdrapatiy dvaresUy etc. ; 
comp. viii. 1927, 1970, 22HI, etc.), must be 
carefully distinguished from Udaya, the 
brother of Dhanya and commander-in-chief 
(kampandpati) ; regarding the latter see note 
viii^l624, also viii. 1840. 

Anandavardhana must clearly bo taken 
here as a patronymic; comp, note viii. 
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1833. Of these two who knew the country from being born in it, he thought (A^D^nas^' 

that they would be able to take the castle by watching the scarcity of provisions 

and other weak points. 

1834. When on liis return to the City he saw Bhiksn's head carried 
about by soldiers who were asking for presents, he scolded them and had it 
burned. 

1835. People, chiefly women, burned and bewailed him, the grandson, in the 
land of his grandfather, and were left unmolested by the king’s order. 

1836. The king despatched Eilhana [against Lohara] though he did not Expedition for reoon- 

rely on success as the season was unfavourable, owing to the fierce heat of the early iiso)?* 

summer. 

1837. From him who was distinguished by courage, devotion to his lord, dis- 
interestedness and other good qualities, the king who was eager to conquer [Loliara], 
was expecting an effective beginning. 

1838-1839. The king, whether misled by destiny or instigated by perfidious 
councillors, was then following a manifestly wrong plan, inasmuch as he believed, 
being himself without resources, strongholds or [good] advisers, that his officers 
could carry out the enterprise in a season of excessive heat against an enemy who 
was not shaken. 

1840. JJdaya, the commander-in-chief, remained alone with the king, while all 
the other ministers followed the chamberlain (Laksmaka). 

1841. His army, which contained Kajaputras, horsemen, Uamaras, and 
councillors, and was amply provided with all kinds of stores, spread over a great 
space. 

1842. He established his camp at AftaliJcd^ and closing the [routes in] all 
directions endeavoured by all means to bring the enemies to submission. 

1843. Lulla and others who stood at Phullapuray situated in the vicinity of 
the castle, made the enemies tremble, distracted as they were by dangers, internal 
dissensions and encounters. 

1844-1845. S'ura^ the chief of Bahiisthalay to whom King Susmla had 
previously given Padmnlekhd, the daughter of Lofhana, in marriage, after the latter’s 
imprisonment, had arrived to the assistance [of his father-in-law], and his soldiers 
attacked the opposing troops at every moment. 

1846. When the territory had been occupied by those [royal officers], 

1630. Or should we have to emend tion against Lohara, has been discussed in 

dhanimf Note iv. 177, § 10. ^ 

1886. The disastrous effect which the 1843. Regarding which has not 

comparatively hot and feverish climate of the yet been identified, see note viii. 1221. 
lower Loh’h'in valley had upon the Kasmirian 1844. Nothing is known of BahuUhala^ 
troops employed in the subsequent expedi- which is mentioned only here. 
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(^AYAs^H^) Lothana whose mind was wavering in fear, was prepared to submit to the 
’ -! ■ king and to take his punishment. 

1847-1849. Lalcsmaka urged daily : “ So much has been achieved. Since 
[further] enterprises are useless at this bad season, our return recommends itself and 
would not cause disgrace. Subsequently, when the season at the commencement of 
the autumn turns favourable, we shall in fresh strength take up the enterprise and 
by a full eflFort carry it to a successful conclusion.” This recommendation was not 
accepted by the king nor by the ministers about him, full of deceit as they were. 
intrig^^o|AW^i/^d/tt 1850. Udayana, who was prime minister [at Lohara], called Somapdla^ too, 
to the assistance of his lord, offering great riches. 

1851. That disreputable [prince] in the greediness of his mind was, notwith- 
standing the relationship into which he had entered, planning treason against the 
king who was sinking under great calamities. 

1852-1853. Somapdla assented, thinking deceitfully to justify himself : If but 
Lothana gives great riches, what regard need I pay to the relationship [with 
Jayasimha] ? Else I shall cunningly tell the others that I am on their side.” In 
this deceitful game Sujji had his hand to some extent. 

1854-1861. For when the latter had been induced by the king, through 
SomapdWs mediation, to renounce his intention of joining Bhiksdeara, and 
was asking from the envoy of the king the previously promised money, insisting on 
repaying to his creditors what he owed them, — the envoy who had then learned that 
Bhiksdeara was as good as dead, had arrogantly refused to give him anything, 
saying with contempt : ** What use is *he to us now that the danger has pasSssd 
away ? ” [Sujji] then, after hearing of Bhiksdearas death, recognized that he was 
not needed by the king. He had passed in grief a single day, when he heard of 
the danger [caused] by the Lohara disaster. Having recovered once more his pride, 
and being filled with rage, he said to the king’s envoy : “ I shall secure you peace 
with Lothana, while he told Somapdla ; “ I shall induce Lothana to give you 
gold.” His intention was to turn the strength and weakness of all to his own profit. 
He therefore proceeded with 8oma\^pdla'\ to 6?7iora?wttZafca, accompanied only^ by a 
few [followers] whose departure from the midst of the troops was not noticed. 


1858. For Sujjer vydje A L, we have to 
correct Sujjir vydje or Sujjer vydjo. 

1854-57. Regarding the previous nego- 
tiations between Somapilla and Sujji, see 
viii. 1668-73. 

1861. Ghoramulaka, which is only here 
mentioned, was probably situdted to the 
north of Rajauri in the /direction of the 
Rattan Pir range. The latter SomapiSkla and 
Sujji have to cross subsequently in order to 


get at the royal force in the lower Loh^rin 
Valley. 

The name of the place is preserved for us 
in all probability under a slightly modified 
form in the Nydyamavjari oi Abhinanda, which 
has recently been published by Prof. Venis in 
his Vizianagram Sanskrit Series.” Abhi- 
nanda, whom Prof. Buhler in his article on 
this author's KadambarikatliRsara, /nd. Ant, 
ii. pp. 102 sqq., has proved to have lived in 
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1862. Or it may be that he abandoned from a greedy desire for bodily 
pleasures the honesty he had displayed [in his previous conduct], and thus came to 
sully his good name by showering on it the dust of impropriety. 

1863. He was not able to forsake the tender fat fare of Kasmir which is 
easily digested by drinking water whitened by lumps of snow. 

1864. He was not able to eat abroad dry barley in husks and similar 
[food], and was, therefore, trying by whatever means to return to Kaimlr. 

1865. The Kaimiriana^ not seeing any end to the affair and parched by the 
heat, became perplexed when hearing of his sudden approach. 

1866-1867. Those who were with the chamberlain eating fried meat and 
drinking delightful light wine, which was scented with flowers and cooled, showed 
great self-confidence, and boasting in various ways, said : “ Soon shall we get 
hold of Sujji in battle and drag him along by his beard.” 

1868. However much they exerted themselves, they were unable to withstand 
[Sujji], who was followed by a few Krtimlrians, Khaias, and men from the Indus 
[Saindhava). 


JatasiAha 
(a.d. 1128-40). 


the first half of the 9th century, mentions 
incidentally, Nydyamar^ari, p.. 274, that .by 
performing a certain sacrifice his grandfather 
(called Kanta according to Kddamhankathor 
sdrftj Introduction, verse 9), * secured the 
village of Gauramulaka' In this local name, 
I think, wo may safely recognize the Ghora- 
mulaka of our passage. 

Abhinanda tells us in the Introduction 
of the Kadambarikathasara, i\. 5, that 
his sixth ancestor S'akti had emigrated 
from Gauda (Bengal) and settled in the 
ct)untry of Darvabhisara. From this mention, 
and the circumstance that Abhinanda’s great- 
grandfather S'aktisvamin is said to have 
been a minister of Muktapi(}a-Lalitaditya of 
Kasmir, Prof. Buhler has already concluded 
that Abhinanda’s family must have been 
settled in the hill territory Mng immediately 
to the south of Kasmir. We have shown in 
note i. 180 (comp, also viii. 1531), that the 
geographical term Darvabhisara included the 
territory of Rajapiiri. And in the latter 
the Ghoramulaka of our own passage was 
evidently situated. 

The pnonetic difference between the forms 
Gauramulaka and Ghoramulaka is easily 
accounted for. It is h priori probable that we 
have in both forms attempts to sanskritize a 
Ka^miri (or Pahari P) village name, which in 
its Apabhraihi^a form may have sounded 
^Goramulf ^Gauramul, or something similar. 
Kalmiri knows no gh (see Griekson, 

1897, p. 180), and makes a scarcely perceptible 

VOIi. H. 


difference between o and au. Whereas Abhi~ 
nanda transcribed the ns.me of bis grand- 
father’s Agrahara by Gauramulaka, perhaps 
with an intentional approximation to his own 
surname ^the Gauda,’ Ka1hai;^a reproduces 
three centuries later the local name in a proper 
and intelligible Sanskritic garb as Ghoramur 
laka. Compare the double forms Baleraka 
and Bhaleraka for the identical local name, vii. 
1239 and viii. 2410 ; also the note on Godhard-- 
Godara, i. 96. 

I have not been able to search for this local 
name on the spot, and am, therefore, unable 
to indicate the exact position of the place. I 
must add that my attention was first called 
to the curious passage of the Nyayamaniari 
by an inquiry which Prof. Venis addressed to 
me in a letter, dated 25th March, 1895. 

1863 . K. has already referred to the snowy 
water as a delight of Kasmir ; see iii. 362. 

1864 . Barley is eaten in KaSmir only by 
the poorest, and then only on the road or 
wherever else proper food cannot be prepai'ed ; 
comp. i. 205; vii. 1621. The objection lelt by 
the Kasmiris to the food of the plains has not 
diminished, and complaints similar to those 
of Sujji can often be heard from the modem 
Kasmiri when outside his beloved Valley. 

1868 . By Saindhava might be meant more 
particularly people from the Salt Range 
dhavdrarpga), to this day a good recruiting 
ground f4>r brave soldiers. Brahmans from 
the Salt Range used to take military service 
until (piite recent times. 

li 
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1869 - 1870 . Lothava, when pressed for much money [by Somapnla], said: 
“ It were better for me to pay tribute to Jayafdmha, my brother’s son and the fore- 
most of self-respecting kings.” Thus slighted Somapdla displayed some leaning 
towards the king’s side. 

1871 - 1872 . He (Somapnla) upbraided Sujji : “What, while I prepare to 
help my father-in-law’s ( Jayasiriiha’s) troops who are wholly taken up with fighting 
the enemy, you, my follower, are looking for a weak point [to attack them]?” 
He, [however,] doing what suited his own pride, prepared to attack the royal force, 
not troubling himself about all [others]. 

Lalcsmahtj then, greatly frightened by the intense cold fevers 
coming with the month of Asridha, set out with his army and retreated at night. 

1874 . Some soldiers who had been despatched to report to their lord that the 
army was lost, quickly betook themselv(‘s eager for slaughter to Sujji. 

1875. At the same time, when the king’s troops set out by one side of 
the path which was rendered difficult by precipices, their enemies [set out] by the 
other. 

1876 - 1877 . The troops fibandoning the route by S^dramhara, as it was in the 
enemy’s hands, wished to retire to their own country by a pass called Kdlenaka^ 
and reached that day without mishap the village called Vanikdndm, which is on 
that [route], and with [them went] all kinds of people. 

1878 . Those who had started behind them, took shelter also in the neigh- 
bouring hamlets, and then after eating and drinking passed half the night without 
suspecting any danger. 


jATASlikllA 
(a.d. 1128 49 ). 


1878 . Dangerous fevers prevail in the 
Loh“rin valley about and below Map(}i 
(Att^lika) from the commencement of the 
summer rains and during the aiitumn. When 
visiting the valley in August, 1892, 1 found a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of 
Mapdi attacked by these seasonal fevers, 
which are partly due probably to the exten- 
sive rice-cultivation. Compare Note J3 on 
Lohara (iv. 177), § 10, and note viii. 1H32. 

1875 - 77 . In Note E (iv. 177), § 10, it 
has been shown that the route by which 
the Kasmir troops tried to .effect their retreat, 
led first for about three miles up the Loh”rin 
Valley above Mancji-Atoli (AttalikA). The 
narrow rocky defile between this place and 
Palera corresponds exactly to K.’s description. 
From Palera a difficultpath, shown on the larger 
Survey map, leads in a south-easterly direc- 
tion up to an alp called Ktdiyan, which cor- 
responds to Kdlmaka of the text. 

The last inhabited place on the w^ up to 
this alp (which hns been entered op tne map 


according to local information), is the hamlet 
of Van (map Ban)y 74° 23' long. 33° 46' hit. In 
this 1 recoj;nize our Vqnikdvam. The latter 
name is evidently made up of an original 
^Vtimkd^ with the addition of the term dodm^ 
‘habitation.* Below Van the map shows 
several hamlets spread along the Valley. In 
these, we may suppose the rear of the 
Kasmirians took shelter (viii. 1878), and was 
surprised by Sujji’s night attack. 

The ‘ S^dranibara route * (Corresponds to the 
valley which joins the Lolr'rin Valley at 
Atoli from the N. Leading up to the 
Fii nzpilr and Zamir passes, this valley would 
have op(mod to the Kasmirians a direct route 
to their own territory. The name 8'dramhara 
survives in that of Chdmbar^ the largest village 
in the Valley. In tracing back the modem 
name to t^drwmhara^ through 
> *^rambar > Chdmbar, attention must be 
paid to the phonetic analogies furnished by 
the names wmch hav been discussed in note 
i. 100, 
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1879. Sujji inarched on quickly, and then by having the drums beaten to JayasiAha 

announce to the opponents his surprise-attack, caused a panic. (a.d . 1128» 40). 

1880. Thereupon the troops with their helpless leaders fled quickly by Night attack of Sujji, 
various hill -paths while the night yet lasted. 

1881. In the morning the ministers were stripped of their fine dresses by the 
plunderers, just as big rocks [are deprived] by earthquakes of the various liquid 
minerals [contained in them]. 

1882. No one drew his sword to protect the troops from being plundered. 

Every one then saved himself but no one else. 

1883. Some who were scaling the rocks in leaps and displaying their crimson 
underclothing, showed [such] skill in their flight as [if they had been] red- 
buttocked monkeys. 

1884. Some, again, who having lost their clothes displayed their yellowish 
bodies, appeared in their movement like fragments of blocks of yellow orpiment 
driven about by the wind. 

1885. Some, again, whose bodies were heavy, as they moved on the mountains 
which were thickly covered with spears, trumpeting when they took breath, — 
resembled young elephants on hills covered with bamboo-forests. 

1886. What need of mentioning names ? There was not a single minister 
there who did not fling away courage and flee like a beast, 

1887. The chamberlain was seen from afar by some soldiers of the enemy 
as he was hurrying to escape in confusion, carried on the shoulders of a servant. 

1888. Undressed as he was, the circles of his arm-rings glittered in the sun. 

On recognizing him they set out to pursue him, running with all their might. 

1889. The servant struck by a stone dropped him, and he himself wounded by a capture of Lak^muku, 
stone was then caught by those who came up in great haste, while he stood motionless, 

1890-1892. His body was thin like that of a S'arika-bird, pining in grief 
over its recent captivity, and with his contracted eyes in which tears appeared, he 
resembled a bat {valjuli?). He was thinking that as he had robbed Sujji of his 
honour and wealth, the latter would now, that he was his captive, surely inflict upon 
him other even greater hardships. Thus they carried him on their shoulders with 
shouts and laughter before Sujji, after taking away his cloak and ornaments. 

1893. That honourable man (Sujji) covered his face with his dress and saying, 

“ Brhadraja (‘ the great prince *) is welcome to us,” gave him his own clothes. 

1879. It appears necessary to correct s.v. valguU ; for vi^a, ‘ water,^ i.e. tears, see ^., 
vidvi^adhhyah for A vidvi^adbhify. s.v. 1 (b). 

1890. The text of this line has a lacuna 1893. From viii. 2217 it is evident that 
and is otherwise defective. I now propose to Brhadraja was a designation of Laksmaka, 
read valgulir for A -Igalir and mjarijadmiai, for probably a nickname. Sujji covers his face to 
^a^addvi^aJj,, For valguli compare P. IT., hide his mirth. 
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14a rAjataranginI. [VIII. 1894. 

1894. After having him dressed up and put on a horse he spoke to him kind, 
conciliatory words and gave him fresh assurance. 

1895. He took him then with him, and covered with lustre and surrounded 
by the Khams who had looted horses, swords and stores, went before Somapdla. 

1896. Fortune which moves about unsteadily like the lightning playing on 
the sky, and which follows the cloud of destiny, — with whom does it ever abide 
permanently ? 

1897-1898. He, before whom Somapdla and other [princes] had, in order to 
please him, taken their food without hesitation as [if they had been] his servants, 
and whose body they had themselves humbly tended with saffron-ointment, — he 
was now seen by the people during five or six months standing before those in the 
same fashion. 

1899. Lulla, too, who showed a dark face enclosed by a greyish-white [beard], 
like a monkey, was caught in the forest by the enemies, and was dumb with grief. 

1900. When Somapdla had taken over Laksmaka whom Sujji delivered 
to him, he thought that he had secured Kasmir, and turned back to his own 
country. 

1901. The brave MdTdka and others came to him from the part of Lofhana^ 
and promising great riches asked him to give up the chamberlain. 

1902. Which Damara-birds did then not think that they could reach 
Kaimlr by keeping under the wing of the chamberlain’s advice ? 

190J5. Greedy as he (Somapala) was, he did not do this, as he hoped to seize 
the kingdom, which was dependent on the chamberlain, and expected to take "much 
wealth from the king. 

1904. The king did not lose his firmness when the ministers reached the City 
in humiliation, and the chamberlain was lost to him. 

1905-1906. Ten thousand of the picked soldiers raised by the king, with which 
Bhiksdeara before had carried on his war for the crown, and with which Sussala 
had maintained himself, even when the land had risen in rebellion — then perished 
attacked by the cold fever. 

1907. ^ Day and night there did not cease at that time anywhere in the land, 
even for a moment, the tumultuous wailing of relatives and funeral music. 

1908. That was a time when all business came to a stand-still, owing to 
the fierce heat of the sun, when the kingdom struck with exhaustion, was as if lost. 

1909. At that time the royal gate (court) at Lohara enjoyed great splendour, 
KasmJHans, too, arriving there from different regions. 


1807. Regarding the use of saffron-oint- 1006. See note viii. 1873. 
ment, compare note vi. 120, ^ 
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1910. Lofhana, whom an extraordinary royal fortune had reached as 
accidentally as the fall of [the fruit in tin. story] of the crow and the date-palm, 
resembled the god of wealth by his unbounded display. 

1911. His nephews, attendants, son and others who had shared his bodily 
discomforts and his sufferings, enjoyed themselves [now] in common with him. 

1912. Though owing to his mature ago he did not display activity while he 
was in power, yet one did not see him squander wealth on unworthy persons, or 
show a closed fist to worthy ones. 

1913. The shade (darkness) is found independently by itself, while the light, 
owing to its own nature, is accompanied by a hundredfold shadows. Misfortune 
exists without happiness, while happiness is impaired by being pervaded with 
endless misfortunes. 

1914. One month, more or less, after obtaining such success, Lo{hana lost his 
only son Dilka. 

1915. Thereupon died MoMd, Lothana's wife, whose heart was rent by the 
dart of grief when she bewailed in him her only son. 

1916. When his most loving wife and his son endowed with the highest 
qualities had died, he did not see any use whatever in that royal fortune. 

1917. It may be due to want of affection, easily found in a king, or to the 
dcdusive power of fortune that he ever felt happy again. 

1918. The king who knew the times, ransomed, though he was without 
resources, the old Lahsmaha for thirty- six lakhs. 

1919. When he returned, the people covered the road with a shower of 
flowers thrown in congratulation, and who would have not thought that the king 
had recovered his luck? 

1920. By the strength of his good fortune the record of his deieat was 
quickly forgotten, and recovering his power, he (Laksmaka) was again able [to 
award] punishments and favours. 

1921. Sujj% who had lost through greed of money all his firm attachment [for 
the king], acted with sincerity as L(tihana^s minister. 

1922. By giving the daughter of Bhdrfika in marriage to him (Lothana), ho 
removed his distrust as well as the sorrow from which he suffered on account of 
his first wife’s death. 

1923. The wise [Sujji] also approached King Padmaratha and brought the 
latter’s daughter Somaladevl in marriage to him. 


jATASlAltA 

(a.J). 1128 - 40 ). 


Lothana' » rule at 
JLohara, 


Sujji af the Tjohara 
court. 


1910. For kakataVnja, soe Pan. v. iii. 106. 1922. Regarding Bhagika, the sou (or 

1918. See regarding the approximate nephew P) of Sujji, see note viu. 1630. 
value of this amount, Note i/on the Kasmir 1923. For Padmaratha^ lord of Kalugara 
monetary system, iv. 495. viii. 915. 
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JatasiiIha 
(A.D. 1128-49). 


Juyuifirhha's iRchemes 
againHt Liipiana, 


1924. By thus securing him a firm footing through high connections he repaid 
the unlimited authority he had received from him. 

1925. Urged on by the new king who was often invited by the Damaras and 
others, he planned an invasion of Kairmr. 

1926. In order to baffle his enemy who had got so far and had formed 
alliances with neighbouring princes, the son of Susmla employed a stratagem. 

1927. In this enterprise the deep thinking Udaya, lord of the Gate, whose 
honesty was unswerving, earned the praise of discriminating persons. 

1928. While stopping there in want of airresources and tempted by the 
enemy with money, honours and other [offers], he was ever bent on serving his lord. 

1929. He stood at a place called Vanaprastha, not far from Lohara, and 
unweariedly harassed the enemy’s force by continuous attacks. 

1930. MdTdka^ Inddkara^ and the rest were rightly or wrongly afraid of King 
Lo(hana on account of an intention which he (Sujji) was hinting at. 

1931. For they feared that the king who had put his trust in Sujji, was at 
the latter’s instigation thinking of having them put out of the way as intriguers. 

1932-1933. The thoughtful King Jayasiniha then sent them word ; We shall, 
for your benefit, put Malldrjuna, King Su'isala'fi son, from the Queen Sahuja, on 
the throne at Lohara. Therefore you should suddenly overpower Lothana just as 
[you overpowered] Preman” 

1934. This message the king sent in deceit, wishing to possess himself of the 
castle, and they agreed to it in the same way, without putting trust in him. ^ 

1935. When Lothana learned that Malldrjuna had entered into an intrigue, 
he threw him as well as the other intriguing nephews into prison. 

1936. In his apprehension he allowed only Vigrahardja, who was a son of 
Sussala from a concubine, to act as his chamberlain. 

1937. After making peace with his uncle (Lothana) for appearance’s sake, the 
crafty king hastened to employ various stratagems to regain his lost kingdom. 

1938. Lothana, firm on his throne through Sujji's exertions, let S'vra depart 
and remained for some months undisturbed. 

1939-1940. When he got news that Tejalddind, the powerful mother of that 
daughter of Padmaratha, which Sujji had previously brought [as a bride], had 


1929. Vanaprastha, not otherwise men- 
tioned, was probably, as its name (‘forest- 
plateau ’) indicates, some alp in the mountains 
above Lohara. 

1930. Inddkara's name must be restored 
here for A L Inddraka, with reference to viii. 
1818, 2019. 

1933. Compare for abhisarkdhatta, note 
vii. 1255. 


1938. Rogardinff S^ura, chief of Baku- 
sthala, comp. viii. 1844 sqq. 

1940. It is to be regretted that Bar^ 
pitapura has not yet been identified, as 
its mention here might have enabled us to 
form an opinion as to the direction in which* 
Kalinjara, Padmaratha’s territory, is to be 
looked for. Compare iv. 183. 
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come to assist at the occasion of the marriage ceremony which had not yet been 
celebrated, — he proceeded to JDarpitapwa to meet her. 

1941. Thereupon Mdnika and the rest having got their opportunity left their 
prison, and meeting together, crowned Malldrjuua as king of the [territory subject 
to the Lohara] castle. 

1942. Calling, as before, the Thakkuras to their help, they kept off the 
followers of King [Jaya]8imha who had reached the ground of the main road 
(pratoli) in the hope of effecting their entrance [into the castle]. 

1943. On the thirteenth day of the bright half of Phalguna in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] six (a.b. 1131), Lolhaiva lost his 
throne as quickly as he had gained it. 

1944. Simple-minded as he was, he regretted in his misfortune that the maid 
he had not yet wedded, and the wealth he had not yet used up, had got into the 
enemy’s possession. 

1945. Moving about helplessly he secured, through Sujji's power, some 
remnants of the treasures from AttdUkd and other places. 

1946. Mdnika treated King [Jaya'laimha's followers, whom he had previously 
called in, with contempt, and put Malldrjuna in undisputed possession of the 
kingdom. 

1947. The young king was most extravagant, and had once betel handed 
round for which pearls had been cut up instead of bet^^nuts. 

1948. As he showered gold on procurers and the like in his lust after sensual 
pleasures, sensible people reproached his liberality. 

1949. The treasures which King Sussala had accumulated by tormenting the 
subjects were, by this extravagant [prince], put freely to uses which corresponded 
[to their manner of acquisition]. 

1950. For he, inflamed with wantonness and of a low mind, drove away 
honest people and fostered a host of courtezans, strolling players, rogues, parasites, 
slaves and the like. 


JayasiAha 
(A.D. 1128-49). 


Mallarjuna made king 
at Lotmra (a d. 1131). 


1951. The wealth which lords of the earth acquire by oppressing the people, Retrospect rtprardfng 
must foil a prey of rivals, or of enemies, or else of fire. treasure*. 

11)S2. The treasures which King Jaydplda had amassed by oppressing his 
subjects, were squandered by Vkpala and the other sons of a slave-woman who 
killed his grandson. 

1053. S'arhkaravarman^s treasures which were obtained by maltreating the 
people, wore freely used up by Prahhdkara and the other paramours of his wife. 


1942. Compare viii. 1831. 
1952. Compare iv. 677 sqq. 


1968. See v. 230 sqq. 
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[vm. 1954. 


JavasiAha 
(A.D. 1128 - 40 ). 


1954. The wives of Paiigu (Niijitavannan), subdued by love, gave away [their 
husband’s] wickedly acquired riches to Sugandhaditya, who enjoyed their embraces. 

1955. The great wealth w'hich King TaSashara had accumulated, was used 
up by his wife who, compelled by love, had embraced a Candala. 

1956. The son of Parvagupta (Ksemagupta) left on his death, the riches he 
had inherited as the acquisitions of former kings, for Tunga and the rest, his wife’s 
paramours. 

1957. Samgrdmardja^ who was bent incessantly on amassing riches, was 
plundered by Vyaddasuha and others who, bee-like, kissed the lotus-face of 
S'rilekhd, 


1958. The treasures of King Ananta who ruined his subjects by his want of 
care, were reduced to ashes, though they had been swelled [by acquisitions] from 
the whole world. 

1959. King Kalasa^s treasures which had been acquired by skill in evil arte, 
were speedily squandered by his son on unworthy persons, and by his wife on 
paramours. 

1960. The possessions of King Tlar^a, who never ceased to thirst for acqui- 
sitions, were burned together with his palace, wives and sons. 

1961. Candrdpida^ JJccala, Avantivarman , and other kings who were strict in 
observing the law, had never their lawfully acquired riches destroyed by improper 
[uses], 

1962. While Malldrjuna^s fortune was yet young, thieves, intriguers, neigh^ 
bouring chiefs, courtezans, parasites, and the rest began a plentiful plundering. 

ci/ram/Aagontagaiiist 1963. The king, who felt annoyed at having his aims frustrated, though he 
.uMia. deceived his enemies, then despatched quickly Citraratha to make an attack. 

1964. Having been raised to the simultaneous charge of the ‘ Gate ’ and the 
Padugra offices, he took up his position at Phullapura, accompanied by a host of 
nobles. 

1965. His men were unable to overcome in battle the forces of Malldrjuna, 
which were numerous, and had also a support in the stronghold. 

1966. His servant, Samvardhana^ who was held in esteem by the king, had 
gone up to the castle to produce dissension [among the garrison], but was slain at 
night by Malldrj iina's followers. 


1954. Compare v. 281 sqq. 

1955. Compare vi. 76 sqq. 

1956. See vi. 318 sqq. 

1957. The account of S'rilekhi,’s amours, 
vii. 123 sq., does not mention VyaiLilamha, 

1958. See vii. 409 sqq. 

1959. Compare vii. 503 sqq. 


1960. Compare vii. 1571 sqq. 

K.’s narrative knows only of two sons of 
llar^a (Bhoja and Salha), whereas the plural 
is used in our passage. 

1964. Citraratha has been mentioned bo* 
fore, viii. 1482, as in charge of the PadAara 
office. Regarding Phullapura^ see viii. 1221. 
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1967. When Kosfhehara came up behind, the enemies, though holding a 
castle which could not be taken by figbtng, became frightened. 

1968. Malldrjuna thereupon made peace, agreed to pay tribute, and des- 
patched his mother to them in order to pay [them] attention. 

1969. She, wearing a dress which, though without ornaments on account of her 
widowhood, yet showed royal splendour, captivated Kosfhehmra and the other 
fickle-minded [chiefs]. 

1970. When she had returned from them, Malldrj/ma felt reassured and 
delivered to the lord of the Gate (Citraratha) the promised tribute. 

1971. Kosthaha attracted by the pleasure of looking at the king’s mother, 
came up with a few attendants to the castle under the pretence of wishing to 
see it. 

1972. Then when he had descended, Gitraratha in his company went 
before the king, carrying the presents. 

1973. The king, however, took counsel with Udaya, the lord of the Gate, 
who was skilled in looking after gain (?), and employed fresh stratagems to defeat 
his enemies. 

1974. When Lofhana, too, had gone to Padmaratha, the young king 
(Mallarjuiia), freed from attacks, found room to stretch his legs to some extent. 

1975. After wedding Padmaratha^s daughter Somald^ he married, owing to 
his extended influence, also the daughter of Ndgapcila, 

1976. Deluded by his pride, he paid to Somapdla and other princes who were 
secretly intriguing [against him], subsidies as if they were his servants. 

1977. Jil any rogues and [among them] also men of royal descent, plundered 
him by performing [before him] as poets, singers, talkers, fighters, and strolling 
players. 

1978. He, whose intellect was defectively developed since his youth, and who 
shouted a great deal, was thought by blockheads to have a clever mind merely on 
account of his boldness in talking. 

1979. His appearance was pleasant, but apart from his face, which was 
shining like that of an evil-bringing comet, he had nothing that was good. 

1980. In the meantime, the king approached the valiant Sujji, fearmg that 
Malldrjuna, too, might get his support. 

1981. The chamberlain who had the power to exile and to recall Sujji, 


JayabiAha 
(a.d. 1128-40). 


Mailarjuna pays 
tribute. 


1968. For Mallftrjuna’s mother Sahegd, see 
viii. 1932. 

1069. See for Ko^fhehard’s gallant pro- 
ponsitios, viii. 1527, 1537. 

1972. For A sambhuta^ emend with 
Durgapr. sambhfta^. 


1973. The meaning of dhTtUdlind is doubt- 
ful, and the first part of the word, perhaps, an 
error for ddjrti^* 

1975. Regarding Somald, see viii. 1923, 
1939 ; for Ndyapdla, SomapOla's brother, viii. 
619. 



JayasiAha 
(a.d. 1128 - 49 ). 


Svjji rocnlled. 


Lothanas entcrpriHes. 


154 - RAJATAHAirGlNl. [vni 1982. 

displayed particularly on that occasion a peculiar energy, which had an instant 
effect. 

1982-1P84. He had offered to Sujji^ by the king’s direction, the garland 
of office {adhihdrasraj) for the commander-in-chiefship and the other [high 
posts], excepting, however, the garland for the post of chief-justice {rdjasthana), 
without thus satisfying him (Sujji). He (Laksniaka), then, yielding from regard 
for S(map(Ua, who had come to his house, tore off with his left hand in excitement 
his own hair-braid (jufasraj) and offered it. On receiving this, he (Sujji) felt 
gratified, and his looks became tender as if the tree of his fortune had been 
raised. 

1985. TUlhana showed no opposition to the return of Sujji, and abandoned, 
for the king’s benefit, his friendship for Ud'aya and Dhanya. 

1986. The king recalled Sujji and honoured him by going to meet him. 
Upon his advice he exiled Dhanya and the others [of his party] from the land, yet 
not from his mind. 

1987. The king having found his opportunity prepared to have the guilty 
Ko^(ha§vara killed by bravos, and the latter on hearing this news fled from his 
presence. 

1988. When the king having won over Manujesvara, proceeded to the attack, 
he (Kosthesvara), being rendered helpless by the defection of his own party, fled 
abroad. 

1989. Lothana who had resided at a place called Bappanila, secured the he^p 
of some Thakkuras and attacked Malldrjuna. 

1990. Therein was seen indeed his incredible valour, that overtlirown he yet 
always defeated him (Mallarjuna) who was in power. 

1991. He carried off his horses, plundered the market of Affdlika, and 

destroyed everywhere the watch-stations on the roads 

(rndrgadranga) and other [fortified places]. 


1982-84. The obscure language of this pas- 
sage offers some difficulty, and the translation 
of the last line, as given above, is only con- 
jectural. As I understand the passage, 
Lak^rnaka, who is conducting the negotia- 
tions with Sujji in Somapala’s presence, offers 
to reinstate Sujji in all his former posts, 
except the Rfijasthana. In order to over- 
come Sujji’s resistance to this arrangement, 
Lak^maka tears out his hair-braid and offers 
it as a kind of substitute for the withheld 
‘ garland of office.’ By this drastic dis;play of 
his personal desire to bring every saciihce, he 
moves the heart of Sujji, who then expresses 
himself satisfied. 


In order to construe verse 1984, the emen- 
dation of dpydyarh for A L dpydya^ seems 
necessary. 

Regarding the * garland of 'office,’ see note 
vii. 1363. 

1986. 'Rea.dpraveie^pratP for praveSe prati^* 

1989. Bappanila is mentioned only here 
and viii. 1993. The position of the locality is 
unknown. The second part of the name recalls 
Nilapura (see vii. 253), and the first the 
Bahbdpura (?) discussed m note vii. 688. 

1991. In Note E on Lohara (iv. 177), 

f 9, it has been shown that * the market of 
ttfi*lika’ (text here Aitilikdpar^) corresponds 
to the present * the market,’ close to 
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1992. Invited by a Damara of the name of Rdjardja, then broke into 
Kramarujya, with a view to gaining tLe Kasmir throne. 

1993. When that Lavanya, wh(' was close by, had been executed by dtraratha, 
who had received news of this, he retired again to the territory of Bappanlla, 

1994. While he was repeatedly making his attacks, Malldrjtmay who resided 
in the castle [of Lohara], was unable to descend even to Attdlikd. 

1995. Ko^fhesvara, who was preparing for an expedition [against Jayasimha], 
arranged for a peace [between Lothana and Mallarjuna] by getting the nephew to 
deliver a great amount of money to his uncle. 

1996. After having secured a firm foothold at Lohara, he then in company 
with Lothana broke into Kiwmir territory eager to fight the king. 

1997-1998. Crossing the mountains he took up a position at the Kdrhofa- 
dranrja without having met with opposition on the way. He had not yet eflfected 
his junction with the other Dainaras, when the king marched out in haste and 
using his full energy overpowered him at the very beginning. 

1999. In the meantime, the chamberlain died by a sudden attack of illness. 
Men of small merits do not live long in their fortune. 

2000. Alas, those whose minds are spoilt by luck, do not know that fate, 
irresistible in its course, will overtake them quickly, though they stop in 
tlieir houses with all doors closed, hoping to keep it off and taking no notice 
of it. 

2001. His wife, wliile continually clearing the house of people, did not know 
that death liad fallen upon him while he was peacefully sleeping. 

2002. They thought that, after having been attacked by fever, and having 
shaken it off, he was sleeping in comfort, and did not then know that he had died 
just while asleep. 

2003. When Kosthaka then, together with Lothana, had departed, neither 
Mallarjuna nor Kosihaha nor Lothana was king [at Lohara], 

2004. Mallarjuna treacherously killed Udayana who was with him. [There- 
upon] Kosthaka, whom he had named as surety [for Udayana’s safety], became 
irritated against him. 


JayariiIiia 
(a.d. 1128-49). 


Ijo^hana brcakn into 
Kaimr, 


Troubles at Lohara, 


Atnli. This littlo town is still tho com- 1997. For Kdrkotadrahga, the frontier 
niorcial centre of the Loh’^rin and neighbour- watch-station on the To 9 '>maidan route, see 
ing valleys ; comp, note viii. 581. note viii.’ 1596. 

For the significance of tho term dramja, 9003. K. seems to refer hero to the siib^e- 
comp. notes lii. 227 {D ) ; v. 39 ; and Notes on quent troubles at Lohara, related in the next 
f/ie Pir PanUrd liouie, i)p. 382 sq. lines, during which nobody held full royal 

The lacuna of two syllables in this lino does power there, until tho territory fell again to 
not affect tho sense. Jayasimha. 

1994. Atoli (which name is written hero 2004. Udayarui, last mentioned viii. 1850, 
as Aitalikd in Al is only about eight miles seems to have kept by Lothana’s side, 
below the probable site of Loharakotta, 
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[VIII. 2005. 


jAYASIlfHA 

(a.d. 1128-49). 


Defeat of Mulldrjuna 
on the Paros til. 


2005. He (Mallarjuna) did not conciliate the angry [Kosthaka], whereupon 
the latter collected his force and taking Lothana with him, rushed on in fury to 
wage war upon him. 

2006. Ko^thakdy though accompanied only by a few mounted men, among 
them Mallakosfhay routed his inactive force after crossing the Paroml. 

2007. Khasas, men from the Indus (Saindhavaka), and others were slain in 
that battle, and King [Mallarjuna], himself, came near to annihilation, but was 
left alive from hatred against King Jayadmha, 

2008. He ascended to the height of the castle, having fallen [himself] from 
the height of honour, and being curbed in his power conciliated Kosfhaka once 
more. 


2009. The Damara (Kosthesvara) abandoning Lothana kept peace [for some 
time], but fell again out with him (Mallarjuna), 'when he did not pay what he had 
promised. 

2010. Imprisoning the officials he (Kosthesvara) collected the customs at the 
watch-station {dranga), and had his own name stamped in red-lead on the wares 
as if he were the king. 

2011. At every moment the union between them broke, just as between 
two pieces of a glass jar which have been glued together with gum. 

2012. The lord of Lohara estranged the Lavanya (Kosthesvara) by his harsh 
words which had no issue, and he, again, the former by his unchecked rivalry. 

2D13. The JDamara thereupon made an attack and weakened his force by^ 
carrying off the best weapons and most valuable horses. 

2014. Thus the foolish Ko^fhaha, by persistently making his strength felt in 

the wrong direction, undermined the fortune of [Jayasiihha’s] 

opponents for the future. 


2006. The Paro^i is evidently some river 
to the south of Lohara. Could it be the 
stream flowing from Loh^rin itself, or another 
name of the Tohi of I’runts, called Tau^ 
vii. 53 P Tau?! is probably only a generic 
appellationfor any perennial mountain stream. 

Prof. BttHLER, Report y p, 3, who has rightly 
pointed this out, observes : Most, if not all, 
Tohis have special names which, however, are 
little used.” Thus, in fact, wo find Palasta 
marked on the Survey map as another desig- 
nation of the Prunts Tohi. 

The Nilamata, 155, 1398, twice mentions a 
river Paropii — in the second place in a list of 
rivers which join the Vitasta outside the 
Kafimir Valley. But no further indications 
are furnished ny these passages. 

Mallako^tha is the Damara chief of Lahara, 
first mentioned viii. 5i7. 


2007. Regarding the SaindhavakaSy see 
note viii. 1868. 

2010. This passage is of interest, as it 
proves that the watch-stations or Dramjas 
served, also, as might a priori be supposed, as 
custom-stations in old times. In accordance 
herewith, we find customs-revenue from 
Drangas mentioned in the Fourth Chronicle, 
258, and the Drafiga of S'iirapura (Hur^por) 
spoken of as a mlkasthdna by S'rivara, i. 408. 
Compare the notes on drahyay iii. 227 (/>) ; 
v. 39 ; and J.A.S.B.y 1895, pp. 382 sq. 

it is still customary in »Jammu territory, 
and probably elsewhere too in India, to mark 
goods for which octroi-duty has been paid, 
with seal-impressions in red-lead (sindura). 

2013-14. The text of these lines contains 
two small lacunae, but the general purport is 
clear. 
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vm. 2027.] 


2015. In the meanwhile, that prince (Mallnrjnna) was planning the murder of 
Mafdka, who was his chief minister, and by the djiughter he had given him, his 
father-in-law. 

2016, For he (Manika) was of a restless disposition owing to his youthful 

vigour, and openly enjoyed the favours of his (Malffirjuna’s) mother as her 
paramour. ^ 

2017- It was at meal-time tha^ the murderers, upon a sign given by the king, 
struck down and killed him just as he was eating. 

2018. Shaking his swoid (? asipata)^ donning the hero’s band (inrapaffa), and 
shouting a great deal, he performed various heroic exploits (drahhnti) while 
plundering his (Manika’s) soldiers. 

2019. Ah, Tnddkara, too, did not escape from among [those who were 
concerned in] the treason. That prince, himself, destroyed him by giving him 
poison. 

2020. King [Joya^iiimha then, when his enemies had been scattered by fate, 
got Kosfhaha over to his side and sent Sujji to effect the conquest [of Lohara], 

2021-2023. When the latter had approached within a march of one watch 
(three hours) , MallCiYjuna whom Koslhalca had thrown into confusion by carrying 
off his horses, and who was harassed by internal dissensions, abandoned the castle, 
not being able to offer resistance, and marched off with the treasures towards 
Avandha, Fallen from his regal pa<$ition he was plundered on the routes by 
robbers, yet preserved with difficulty a remnant of his treasures. 

2024. Being in his eighteenth year, he lost his throne on the second day of 
the dark half of Vaisakha in the year [of the Laukika era four thousand two 
hundred and] eight (A.D. 1132). 

2025. He who was giving the Amrta to him who carries the moon as his crest- 

ornament (S'iva), and had his head cut off in the fight. If this 

was done by Siva, then who else would not listen to calumniators of his benefactor ? 

2026. That the drops of water clinging to the lotus-flowers are taken for 
pearls, and dulness sticking to kings is somehow taken for judgment, therein 
manifests itself the peculiar delusive power of the glory which adheres to [the 
lotus-flowers and kings], 

2027. Some kill with mighty strokes in the forests, some by their nose, others 


jATASIlfirA 

(aj). 1128-49). 


MallarjutKt dothronedy 
Lohara rdaken 
(A.i). 1132). 


2015. Correct iovmantriTpdmmXh Durgapr. obscure by the lacuna indicated above. The 

mantrinam. allusion is to the demon Rahu, who had his 

2018. For drabhati comx>aro Harsac. pi). head cut off by 8'iva after partaking of the 

55 ^ 57 , Amrta ; comi>. 1 . xix. 1 sqq. But.^^ 

2010. Compare viii. 1818. am unable to trace the story as to tlie 

2023. For Avandha, see note vii, 1349. previous connection between the demon and 

2025. The meaning of thisverso isreiidered 8'iva, 
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[vm. 2028. 


JatauAba 

(a.d. 1126 - 49 ). 


Intrigues agtinst 


by their eyes, and others again by their tongue. But there are also some mis- 
chievous people in royal palaces who cause disaster by their mere speech. 

2028. The wicked cannot harm the servant of the king as long as he is before 
the latter, just as the sun-rays [cannot burn] the tinder which is placed before the 
crystal (? jyott/rasahnan). But when he is behind, they find their opportunity 
[and destroy him], just as the sun-rays reduce to ashes [the tinder behind the 
crystal]. 

2029-2031. While the commander-in-chief (Sujji), having brought Har^ata^ 
Kapila's son, as governor to [Loha)ui\lcofta, was collecting a garrison for the castle, 
and delaying there some days for the purpose of again securing for that territory 
peace with prosperity, — some rogues who bore him a grudge, irritated the king 
against him by denouncing him at a moment [when the king was] in a favourable 
mood. 

2032. What other king would act firmly on his own judgment, if this 
[king], too, is made to dance like a child, [pulled about] by rogues ? 

2033. Or is it, perhaps, that the dulness imparted in early youth by an 
entourage chiefly composed of fools does not pass away even in mature age, just 
as the flaw [does not pass away] from the precious stone ? 

2034. By the rulers’ mere inability to discriminate between their servants, 
there falls, alas, a thunderbolt on the innocent land. 

2035. The king’s advisers had got Sujji sent to the conquest of Lohara in the 

hope that by failing to carry out the enterprise he had undertaken, he would become 
ridiculous like Lak^malca, ' 

2036. Then, when he executed that extraordinary task, those wicked [advisers] 
struck at him with skilful calumny which is as unfailing as the missile of 
Brahman. 

2037. The Commander-in-chief on his return did not recognize the king’s 
irritation, as the latter hid his changed feelings profoundly under kind speeches. 

2038. Or how could he (Sujji) have felt apprehension or distrust in his 
natural honesty and after he had done such good service ? 

2039. The king found no pleasure in his actions, right though they were, 
like a lover who has become estranged through the wanton talk of malicious 
persons. 

2040. From the self-conscious thought that he had conquered and given back 
to the king two lost kingdoms, as well as from pride he (Sujji) proceeded just as it 
pleased him. 

2041. His relations who were freely oppressing the citizens by taking away 
their houses and otherwise causing them trouble, created aversion [against him] 
among the people. 
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2042. Kosfhesvara in recollection of his own evil deeds did not trust the king 
nor his uncle (Manujesvara) who, when the king was angry against him, had shown 
a hostile feeling. 

2043. Citraratha, who was accumulating wealth by oppressing the subjects, 
and who had entered into [marriage] relationship with Svjjl, was not in favour 
with his lord. 

2044. The king secretly helped Dhanya and JJdaya who were stopping at 
Bdjapun, with money, though he did not show his affection for them from regard 
for Sujji, 

2045. These two, having lost their followers through the cold fever, were 
hanging on to Malldrjima who retained great riches though he had lost his throne. 

2046. At that time there arrived at ltdjapuri SaTijapdlay whom Lak^maha, 
from hatred against Sujji, had previously called [back] through messengers. 

2047. As the king, who was prevented by Sujji and Citraratha from acting 
[as Laksmaka had desired], did not grant him permission to return, Malldrjuna 
invited him through messengers. 

2048. Having got, on this account, into a quarrel with some noble on the 
road, he was wounded and lost his property, 

2049. Persons of judgment thought much of the fact that Malldrjuna could 
not lay hold of him, though he offered him much gold, and though he (Sanjapala) 
was in such [reduced | circumstances. 

2050. The king dependent as he was [on others], and liilhana then invited 
him with kindness through secret messengers, and he arrived in haste. 

2051. He came boldly to the City, thinking [ever] on the road which was 
infested by enemies : If they do not kill mo here, they may kill me there.” 

2052-2053. He whom the kings of Kanyalcuhja, Gauda, and other countries 
had honoured in rivalry, felt pained when in his own land he received no attention 
from the king, owing to the ministers preventing it, and the citizens near the palace 
looked at him with tears in their eyes. 

2054. The king then, without heeding the ministers, gave hiju an audience and 
honoured him by offering him betel with his own hand. 

2055. Though he had no means whatever, he was followed by people from 
mere regard for his fame, and by his frequent visits to the royal palace he made his 
enemies tremble. 

2056. Sujji, who was a judge of men, trembled inwardly, when he noticed the 


JayasiAha 
(A.D. 1128 - 49 ). 


SaUj'tpdlu's return to 
Kai^niir. 


2042. Compare viii. 1988, and regarding cdvdliujatdm, comp, the use of am- y/ lay, v. 
the relationship between Manujesvara and 42l ; vii. 1232. 

Koptliesvara, note viii. 1524. 2046. Compare yiii. 1639. 

2045. In support of the emended reading 2053. Emend with Onrgapi\ ^antiko. 
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conversation, behaviour, and the other [ways] of liim whose appearance was [already] 
remarkable. 

2057. He thought : “ Surely, such an extraordinary, uncanny being, who is 
capable of dealing out universal ruin without limits, will not end thus in this 
country.” 

2058. He had seen in foreign lands various proud men of valour, but looking 
at him (Safijapala) he thought that the end had come for the proud ones. 

2069. Overcome by destiny or his pride Sujji then committed various actions 
which deserved censure. 

2060. When stopping in Ma(f(iv(irdjya he killed a Brahman, who having been 
plundered by his followers had spoken harsh words in anger, by hitting him with 
darts as [if he were] a jackal. 

2061. When, after agitating the minds of the people outside by this wicked 
action, he returned, the people in the City, 'too, became hostile to him on account 
of his acts of violence. 

2062. About this time Kamaliya and the rest got in their arrogance the 
highest privileges bestowed upon a quite unimportant relation of theirs. 

2063. Sujji thought in his pr^de : What, is there to be anyone else besides 
myself to bestow favours ? ” and had a person, not much better th^n a strolling 
player, placed on the same footing. 

2064. Bilhana, too, who had established matrimonial coimections with 

Kamaliya and the rest, then became particularly a thorn in his eye on account of 
his power, ^ 

2065. The enmity which had arisen between them and him from a small 
cause, quickly grew into a tree of a hundred branches nursed by the slander 
of rogues. 

2066. Ulhaiia, Sahadeva's son, gave him who was arrogant by nature, bad 
counsels which increased his arrogance, and thus urged him on to give himself up 
wholly to this strife. 

2067. He showed his wrath freely also against the king, thinking : ‘‘ This 
ungrateful [prince] allows inferiors to conduct themselves as my equals.” 

2068. The king, on the other hand, being afraid of him, excluded Bilhana 
from [private] councils, familiar conversations, and other confidential occasions as if 
he had been one of the outer court {bdhya). 

2069. He (Bilhana), however, cunningly hid such slights from his lord, and 
by his deception put courage into his own people and fear into his enemies. 


d062. For Kamaliya^ see viii. 1091. 
2066. Regarding Sahadeva^ see viii. 198. 


2068. Comp, for bUhya, note viii. 426. 
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2070. By presents he secured the friendship of SafljaprUay who was a man 
full of energy, and whose adherence was sought by both parties. 

2071. The palace to which they both proceeded fully armed, became agitated 
at every moment by disturbances. 

2072. SuJjij in order to insult those* of the opposite party, together with the 
king, caused in his pugnacious mood a disturbance in the assembly [held in cele- 
bration] of the 'Mahmiana festival. 

2073. When the door-keeper announced him (Sujji) with his hand placed 
on his neck, he abused him, and saying harsh words in his rage struck him with 
a stone. 

2074-2075. While those [of the opposite party] were all motionless and 
thinking liow tliey might protect their lord, the king directed them to assign a 
seat to him [close to himself], and after speaking to him conciliatory words, said to 
them, whether from deceit or in earnest : ‘‘ There is nothing for me [to fear] from 
this faithful man.^* Inwardly, however, ho reflected [over the case]. 

2076. The Brahmans of Madavardjya then began a solemn fast (prdya), and 
declared that they would not have SuJji as commander-in-chief. 

2077. Bilhana, skilled in expedients, in order to intimidate the enemy, 
brought up at night PaTicacandra who had troops ready equipped, and who 
was his (Sujji’s) enemy. 

2078. IStiJJi was afraid of Sanjapdla and of that [Dainara] who had a large 
number of soldiers ; of the rest he took no heed, and this was known to his opponent 
(Rilhana) . 

2079. He (Sujji) fearing an attack left his residence accompanied by horse- 
men, and after putting his troops in fighting array, passed the night on the road, 
without, however, being attacked. 

2080. Sujji at that time made friendship and allied himself with Ko^fhesvam, 
who was also in opposition to the king, 

2081. The latter, who had been hated by the king [before], became for him an 
object of still greater hatred, on account of his killing Manujesvara who had 
refrained from opposing [the king]. 


2072. The malunvana festival , still observed 
in Kasmir, is described in the Nilainata, vv. 
523-533. According to this text, a fast is to 
be held on the eighfli day of the bright half of 
Phalguiia and lamps to be placed on the snow 
in honour of the gods and Pitfs. On the next 
day people are to feast, w^ne to be drunk 
by those who take it, Brahmans to be fed, 

At present only tlie custom of placing 
VOL. II. 


lights on the snow and the fast is observed on 
Phrdguna sudi 8. 

Another festival, called the ^ small Mahi- 
niana,’ is placed by the ^ilainata^ vv. 500-513, 
on the eighth day of the bright half of M&gha. 
This festival is now entirely forgotten. 

2073. Compare vii. 236 sqq. 

2081. See regarding Manujcharn's con- 
duct, viii. 1988 ; as to Ko^thesvara^ comp. yiii. 
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(*^d^ii 28*J9) measures which ho (Sujji) had taken that night, his enemies 

■i ' attributed to a treacherous design against the king, whereas they were intended for 

protection. 

2083. That king who with dull senses mistakes a falsehood for the truth and 
truth for a falsehood, foregoes his aims and is put to sufferings by misfortune. 

2084. Persons w'ithout judgment abandon a glittering jewel because they take 
it for fire, and think that the glance of brown-eyed [maids] which is directed 
towards another, is [intended] for themselves. Why should they not then thus 
take everything here that is true for false, and that is false for true ? 

2085. The king thereupon seeing no other remedy for the troubles but his 
(Sujji’s) death, destined Sanjapdla to be the murderer (tiksna) of that powerful man. 

2086. He (Sahjapala) being a man of courage and unable to kill him by 
treachery, like a miscreant, wished to kill him after attacking him [openly], and 
was looking out for an opportunity at various places. 

2087. While the two were plotting deceitfully against each other, the country 
was disturbed every moment by panics. 

2088. While SuJJi kept awake as before, fearing an attempt at night, the 
royal p.alace, too, became filled with guards keeping attentive watch. 

2089. When Sujji demanded the exile of lUlhanuy the king, too, agreed, being 
unable to offer resistance. 

2090. When he was about to depart after taking leave, the lord of the Gate 

(Udaya) pointed out to the king that the people were in commotion on account of 
the hardships [done] to him, and thus by cunning got him reinstated. ^ 

uverturcsof 2091. Sahjapd 1(1 took an oath by sacred libation with who had asked 

him for his friendship, and after consulting with him came at night to the kijig and 
thus informed the latter. 

2092. “ 0 king, owing to the instigation of Vlhana and others, as well 

as from his own pride, SuJJi^ who is bent on having no rivals, has the following 
intentions : ” 

2093-2094. “ ‘ If the king were of my opinion, who am his faithful servant and 

helper, I should, after exiling Rilhana and imprisoning the rich Citmrathay 
recover for the king the horses and treasure which have been lost at the Loliara 
expedition, and furnished with the [necessary] means also kill the wicked 
Ko§fhaka,^ ” 

2095. “ ‘ I do not pay attention to family^relations if affairs [of state] are in 


2082. For tathd sihitey which does not ship with Lothana, to whom he has given the 
permit of a suitable construction, wo have daughter of his son (or nephew) Bhagika ; see 
probably to road tathdsthitam. viii, 1922. 

20Q5. K. makes Sujji allude to his relation- 
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their way. My attachment is to my lord, in whose service [I count] my life as 
grass.’ ” 

2096i “ ‘ While I thus take upon myself the task of overcoming the rival 

kings and other [enemies], the youthful [king] may enjoy the pleasures of the royal 
fortune with his mind at ease.’ ” 

2097. He (Sajji), in order [to assure himself] assistance, desires to ask from 
the sovereign that Ulhana be made lord of the Gate, and that I he put in charge 
of the various offices of Eilhana'* 

2098. “ He (Sujji) also says to me : ‘ If Ulhana, you and I myself combine and 
are of one mind, then is there any necessity to take into account him who is on the 
throne ? ’ ” 

2099. “ ‘ If he (Jayasiriiha) should not agree to this we being on tl)e spot may 
call in some other rival kinsman and put him up as king in his place.’ ” 

2100. The king replied after heaving a sigh, and as he spoke the flashes of 
his teeth (dvija) appeared like ropes stretched out to catch [something whose] 
escape might be feared. 

2101. “It is thus as he (Sujji) has said it; no deceit, no incapacity, no 
apathy, can be supposed in that proud man.” 

2102. “ The intention is to destroy him. Hence it need not be considered at 
the present moment how diffictilt it would be to break his undisputed pre- 
dominance.” 

210;i. “ That, however, afflicts me that the murder of this guileless man which 

has been resolved upon whether under the first impulse of a touch of anger or with 
justice, must be carried out.” 

2104. “ For we have discussed this plan before persons of little character. 
He would certainly find it out by bribing them with money.” 

2105. “ Worthless persons find employ [with us] though we know them [as 
such], whether this be on account of their irrepressible merits [from a previous 
existence] or owing to the dulness of persons like myself.” 

2106. “That is the penalty paid by kings for their error in taking fools into 
their service, that they have to suffer from the result of the latter’s foolishness.” 

2107. “ For parasites the ways of kings are as difficult to follow, as for bazar- 

bulls the mountain-paths {bhilmibhfnmdtga) ” 

2096. Emend for of text may* 2107. The second half of this line is missing. 

yatha ; ^ and ^ are very much alike m TKo allusion is to bulls sot free in honour of 
S'arada writhig. Road yuvd vUrdnta^. S'iva {vi^noUarga), which stray about in tho 

2100. K. by this somewhat obscure simile Bazars of Indian cities. Their idle life and 
wishes apparently to describe the cautious ample loot makes them generally grow 
reserve with which the king indicates his extremely fat, and climbing on hill-paths 
intentions to Bahjap&la. would, indeed, tax them severely. (Fat 
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Jatabimha 
(ad. 1128 - 49 ). 


2108. ‘‘Rogues and dogs show an aversion to proper conduct, are anxious 
never to let their tongues rest and live by the food of others.’* 

2109. “ This evil act which has been planned owing to the infliction of rogues, 
and which again cannot be abandoned from fear of them, will yet be regretted by us 
thereafter.*’ 


Plot for death. 2110. Thus spoke the king, and resolved upon the death of caused him 

often to keep awake, and himself passed sleepless nights. 

2111. The servant's told the king that Sujji was on the guard owing to the 
plan having been betrayed, and was preparing to kill him. The king believed them 
and felt alarmed. 

2112. He then went himself to their houses and tried to put Sujji into 
friendly relations with Rilhanay by telling them to form a matrimonial alliance. 

2113. When also after thus allaying his suspicions he could not find an 
opportunity to kill him, he felt distressed, a^d was tossing day and night on his 
couch in helplessness. 

2114. When SanjajHila did not come from his house as he was mourning over 
the loss of a relative, he was still more troubled by fear that the violent act would 
not succeed. 


2n5-211(>. Kulardjay an officer in the army, who was famed for his skill in 
military exercises, and whose brothers, Kalydriaraja^ and the rest, falling on the 
battle-field, had forgotten [to repay] the kindness of King Sussala, wished to 
repay his debt of gratitude at [the risk of] his life, and asked him for the cause of 
his grief. 

2117. He told him of the irremediable danger from the commandcr-in-chief, 
who could neither be conciliated nor killed. 

2118. “ What is this, [a thing] to be accomplished at the mere [sacrifice of] 
one’s life?** Thus he replied to the king, and took the firm resolve to carry out 
the bold act. 

2119. The commander-in-chief did not come out of his apartments for two 
days, and thus did not let him (Kularaja) have the certainty of death or fortune. 

2120. On the third day S'rnydra, a confidential servant of the king, reported 
to the latter that he had seen him alone on his couch. 

2121. A king in the enjoyment of happiness has ever got servants. But a 
service in danger can be got only from an outsider. 


people are facetiously caUed dhanm-ddnd 
111 Kasmii;.) 

bhumibhrt must be taken in its double 
meaning of * king ’ and ‘ mountain.’ 

2116, See for Kalyd^ard^a^ viii. 1071. For 


KulardjdB subsequent career, comp. viii. 2190, 
3834 sqq. 

2118. Correct mahxhhvjam for mahibiwjdih, 
2120. For the meaning of avagatija^ com- 
pare viii. 2126 and Kar^ac,^ p. 20. 
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2122. The club is ever attached to the hand of Kamazs foe (S'iva) as a mark 
of beauty. But in the fight with Triprra, the Mandara mountain w-hich had come 
just on that occasion, had to act as his bow. 

2123. The king then despatched Kularaja^ whose natural courage did not 
allow any agitation to be noticed in him, under the pretence of sending betel 
[through him], 

2124. Ho did not take any betel in the golden dish, saying: ‘‘Death is 
certain. I am not to return. Then who will take it from this [dish] ? ” 

2125. Other followers, too, endeavour thus to relieve their king’s distress at 
the ox])en8e of their life ; but they fail in the execution. 

2126. “ Whether he be in company or alone, he must for certain be killed by 
me. May your Majesty keep awake thereafter.” With these words he left. 

2127. One might have thought when he had gone, that flight was possible for 

him if he did not succeed in his bold enterprise 

2128. Going to serve his lord he took behind him two soldiers with their 

swords hidden (?) 

2129. After the doorkeeper had announced that he had been sent by the king 
himself with betel, he proceeded before Sujji, while those who followed him had to 
remain behind. 

2130. He saw him surrounded by a few attendants of various sorts, as a lord 
of elephants is attended by small elephants. 

2131. After he (Sujji) had taken and respectfully acknowledged the betel from 
his lord, he inquired with a smile what the king did, and the like, and then after a 
short time dismissed him in kindness. 

2132-2133. Fearing that [more] people might enter, he (Kularaja) said quickly, 
pretending to use a natural opportunity : “A soldier of the Kaivarta (fishermen’s) 
caste, who is under me, has committed a fault. Now you may show regard for us 
by ordering otf your subordinates who are preparing to seize him.” 

2134. From conceit he refused this request as if [there had been] presumption 
in it, and said to him rudely : “ I shall not do that.” 

2135. As he (Kularaja) was going away as if in anger, the attendants [of 
Sujji] said to the latter in a soothing way : “ That man ought to be treated with 
esteem,” and stopping him made him turn back. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d. 1128 - 49 ). 


Kufaraja Kent to kill 
Sujifu 


2124. The last words put into Kulanija’s 
mouth are doubtful, and the text uncertain. 

2127. The second half of this line is 
missing, and tho translation of tlie first hence 
doubtful. 

2128. I am unable to make out the moan- 
ing of the last words of the line which are 


probably corrupt. For panah, we have 
evidently to emend purah^. 

2132-38. Kularaja’s roonest appears 
natural, as Sujji as commaiuter-in-chief has 
disciidinary power over the soldier whose 
cause Kularaja pretends to plead, 
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213f). He then said : “ Order my two servants who are present, to be admitted 
inside so that they may give an account of that matter.” 

2187. He (Sujji) then unwillingly had them admitted, and when the murderer 
saw that he had got liis assistants [by his side], he prepared to strike him. 

2188. Sujji said to them : ‘‘ Go to-day. To-morrow I shall attend to your 
affair.” Turning his hack he then let himself down on a couch to sleep. 

2189. After going a few steps [towards the door] Kulardja turned back, drew 
out his dagger in haste and struck him quickly on the left side. 

2140. While he was passing his hand to the dagger, with the cry : ‘^Pie, 

treason,” they all struck at him. ^ 

2141. The onlookers had not yet comprehended that he was in danger, when 
he was dead already, as it were, for a long time. 

2142. Among the followers [of Sujji] who from fear oast away their honour 
and took to flight, only the single Pincadeva drew out his sword then. 

2143. He rushed about striking, and being wounded by the three who equally 
gave back his strokes, and streaming with blood was forced out of that hall. 

2M1. While they kept inside the hall, which they bolted, they were 
suiTounded by Sujji\^ servants who blocked the doors and windows, and were 
eager to slay them. 

21 ffi. Eesisting at the windows (?) they drew away the cotton-couch from 
below the corpse, and raising the latter, put it into the door which their assailants 
were battering. 

2116. The latter were pouring in showers of swords, arrows, spears, aKtes, 
daggers and stones, and by endeavouring to enter from various sides were throwing 
them into confusion. 

2147. When hard pressed they then cut off the head of Sujji, and threw it 
into the courtyard behind their assailants in order to dishearten them. 

2148-2182. When his followers saw the head they ran away anywhere, 
raising tumultuous cries. Its eye-holes and ears were intensely brilliant with 
the flowing blood ; the depressed nostrils were covered with the hair of the 
upper lip ; the pupils of the eyes were protruding, and owing to the reflection of 
the rushing people seemed to exhibit some slight movement ; the flesh of the neck 
was rough owing to the uneven cutting, and in its folds were masses of coagulated 
fat which seemed as if moistened with turmeric ; the hair of the beard was 
covered with dust. The saffron-drop on the forehead alone showed that it was 
really [the head of Sujji] ; and owing to its having fallen sideways, the teeth 
showed breaks in their compact. 

2142. For IHricadeva, see viii. 1577 sqq. the commencement evidently contain some 
2145. Tho words iamoripratikurva7}d at corruption. 
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2153. The king, who after despatching the murderers had been in great 
mental anxiety, knew that the despera**^. act had been done when he saw outside 
the commotion of the people. 

2154. Thinking this measure necessary, whether Sujji was dead or 
wounded, he quickly got the troops in readiness and ordered them to surround his 
house. 

2155. When the king heard from the people the false report, that Sujji 
had escaped, he himself caught the excitement of a contest. 

2156. The king's men when learning for certain that Sujji was killed, made 
a prisoner of S'ivaratha who was hated by everybody, and was stopping there. 

2157. This, my song, earns merit to-day by describing the distinguished 
conduct of Kalasa, the son of Hilla, who was the brother-in-law of Sujji*8 brother. 

2158. Bhihm and the rest behaved like heroes at their end, when attacked. 
He, however, clung to a noble conduct though in safety. 

2159. For he, after hearing in the royal palace of that event, did not run 
away, but proceeded to the slain master eager to leave his life there. 

2160. As he was banging the door with kicks, fie was driven away by the 
murderous soldiers of the king, and only just saved from a miserable end. 

2161. When he without having been wholly discomfited retired to another 
hall, KularCija and the others breathed again and proceeded before the king. 

2162. After forcing an entrance, ho (Kalasa) killed there a strong soldier, and 
was then with difficulty slain from afar by the opponents' arrows. 

2163. While the land fell into an uproar, the king sent in haste SaTyapdla 
who had arrived, and Bilhana to slay TJlhana, 

2164-2166. By the time that Bilhana arrived, after hurrying as far as the bank 
of the Ksl'piikd in the belief that he (Ulhana) might have fled leaving the road, — 
SaTjapdla having come earlier had been blocking the way before ULhariay as he 
was passing from the gate of his house, and had struck many in the fight. But 
the sword of one cut through his (Sanjapala’s) right arm, so that the joints of the 
bones and sinews were severed and only the skin remained. 

2167-2168. After his family had fallen into insignificance, he by his eminent 
qualities had again obtained renown abroad as well as in his own country. When the 
time of the reward was at hand ho was deprived of that arm which was the surety 
of his valour. Shame upon the perverse will of fate ! 

2169. If, as before, ho had nnnained uncrippled when he had attained the rise 
of his fortune, the people might have learned by the result the astonishing [nature 
of his] aspiration. 

2157. For Kalasuy soo viii. 1090; for Sujji's brothers, FraJi/i and Lak^makay compare viib 
1043, 1046, 2177. 
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Murder of Ulhnvn, 


2170. If, indeed, Ealm had not had his body crippled after he had drunk 
of the Amrta, then the world would have learned the aspiration which that 
powerful [demon] had long fostered. 

2171. The son of Sahndeva (Ulhana) who suffered from a wound, saw with 

envy his old uncle S'lla slain 

2172. As he was passing into the house in pain, there was killed Jajjala^ a 
valued servant who had protected him, two soldiers and a Caiidala watchman {yam/iha). 

2173. As he did not leave the house, but stopped there seated in the court- 
yard and looking at his young son, Rilhana had it set on fire. 

2174. Disabled by his wound and blinded by the smoke he was being carried 
[outside] in fetters by soldiers of note, when some low persons killed him in the 
gate of the house. 

2176. The king’s angry feelings were ' not appeased even when he saw the 
head of him (Ulhana) who had caused the ruin of his chief ministers. 

2176. Various followers of SuJJi did noble deeds while attacked with fury by 
the soldiers the king had despatched. 

2177. Laltsmalm^ the younger brother of Sujji^ suffered the disgrace of being 
thrown into fetters, and after seeing the king was slain by some merciless persons 
in the palace courtyard. 

2178. Sangata^ his energetic cousin, the son of [Sujji’s] paternal uncle, after 
rushing about in the royal courtyard as if on a stage, nobly gave up his life. 

2179. The mad Mummuni, the brother [of Sangata], had fled for safety to^is 
house, and was killed there by some wicked persons of the liana family. 

2180. Citriya, too, 8u;JVs brother-in-law, who was a man of high descent, 
found a noble death after living a frivolous life of amours. 

2181. His doorkeeper Sangika was wounded and subsequently died. Also other 
followers of Sujji found their death in various places. 

2182. Two or three like Virapdla owed their life to the swiftness of their 
good steeds, and escaped the danger of death by reaching Kosthesvara, 

2183. S'aradiyOf Satigafa's brother, on the way had his horse stopped at 
the 8vhhatd7)iafha by a concourse of vile people and fell into captivity. 

2184. SaJJala, a son of Sujji , S'vetiha, the son of his elder brother, and 
Ulhana 8 son, were thrown into prison. 


2170. Compare note viii. 2025. 2183. Saradiya is probably the same 

2171. There is a lacuna of two syllables in person as the IS aradbhdsiny mentioned along 

the text bf this line. with Safiga^a and Mummuni, viii. 1090. 

2175. Compare regarding Ulhaua’s con- Regarding the Subhatdmathay see vii. 
duct, viii. 2066. 180. 

2178-70. 'Regarding Saiiyata and Munv- 2184. The elder brother of Sujji was 
see note viii. 1090. For the family, Prajjiy see viii. 1040, 1110, 
comp. viii. 628. 
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2185. Thus happened the catastrophe on the fifth day of the bright half of 49 ) 

Asadha in the year [of the Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] nine — 1- 

(a.d. 1133), owing to king and minister having fallen under the influence of 
calumnious persons. 

2186. To this day even, the king, though surrounded by such [excellent] 
servants, remembers with regret that minister, whose energy had not failed before 
any task. 

2187. In truth, the service of kings is more dangerous than the raising of a 
Vetala, the leap over a precipice, the chewing of poison, or the fondling of a snake. 

2188. Who does not come to grief if he stands unsuspes singly before sovereigns 
whose character (gi^rta) is dependent on others, or before cartg [whose ropes {guna) 
are attached to others] ? 

2189. The king thought Siijji'ti murder a wrong act. But the subjects 
thought it right and saw in it the king’s extraordinary energy. 

2190. The king put Sanjapdla in office as commander-in-chief, and gave to 
Kulardja the post of City-prefect. 

2191. Dhanya and Udaya who had left Malldrjuna and returned to the City, 
were again as before prominent as the king’s confidants 

2192. Fortune abandoned its unsteadiness ^ince deprived of other abodes and 
abided in all respects permanently with Citraratha, 

2193. Though distinguished by exceptional power and unrestrained even by 
the king, he was not able to pacify the land which he oppressed by his inflictions. 

2194. The commander of the fort (kottesa) at the village called Gandkarvdna^ 
killed Tilclca and sent his head to the king at Pdrevisoha . 

2195-2196. Tlien King Lothana appeared suddenly at night in Tlddigrdma, Incumon of Luthnva 
with a few followers. He had been repeatedly encouraged through messengers 
from Kosthesvara who was by nature hostile to the king, and who at that time was 
still further mortified on account of the renown the latter had gained. 

2197. As the king was on all sides in close union with the other [Damaras], 
the Lavanya (Kosthesvara) made peace, and after telling him (Lothana) a great 
tissue of lies {mahdkathitakantha) sent him away as he had come. 


2186. Correct with Durgapr. kvdpyavipar- 
yaata^. 

2188. ^niatiri],a° which does not seem to 
give any suitable sense has been left untrans- 
lated. Possibly it is a mistake for ^viatirr^a^, 

2190. For Kulardja^a administration of 
the City, see viii. 8335 sqq. 

2101. Compare viii. ^45. 

2102. Correct with Durgapr. viccheddd. 

2i04. The position of Gandharvdna can- 


not be traced. For FdrevUoka^ comp, note 
iv. 5 ; vi. 130. 

Regarding TikkOy compare, note viii. 622. 

2105. For Hddigrama {Ar^gdm)^ see note 
i. 340. 

2107. The interpretation given above of 
mahdkathitakantha is based on the passages 
viii. 2491, 2626, 2800, 2984. These prove 
clearly for the word kanthay the meaning 
* patchwork of lies/ * tissue of lies/ 
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JayaitAha 
(a.d. 1128-49). 


Ko^fMi'ora nltacVrd 
by tbu king. 


2198. As he showed a foolish desire to gain the throne as TJccala and the 
rest, he was laughed at by tjie people when his persistence bore no result. 

2199. The king then thought of destroying Kosthaka by employing bravos, 
winning over his soldiers, and by various other devices. 

2200. He (Kosthesvara) in his anger had the bravos’ eyes torn out and did 
not seek to conciliate the king, but prepared to fight him as if he were his equal 
antagonist. 

2201. He (Jayasimha) then ordered the leaders of his army to move forward 
[against Kosthei^vara] from their respective positions while he himself attacked him 
with various troops. 

2202. The powerful [Lavanya] drawing near to the king, of whom lie knew 
that he had marched on impetuously with a small force, tried to outmanenuvre 
him, but was not successful. 

2203. Citraratha, though having a large force, was defeated, as fate willed, 
by a detachment of his (Kosthesvara’s) troops in an encounter which ensued. 

2204. Owing to this defeat which acted like an unauspicious introductory 
word (qmkdra), he lost henceforth every day [more and more of] his courage. 

2205. After fighting Rilhana and others, the Lavanya spread out all his 
troops in battle array and fell in the evening on the force of the commander-in- 
chief (Safijapala). 

2206. The latter with less than a hundred men, — the other .soldiers having 
fled — withstood the onslaught of his troops, just as a rock [withstands] the ru^h 
of the elephants. 

2207. What need be said of that tiger ol men, whose body does not keep 
within his own mail and other armour, as the battle grows fiercer ? 

2208. While he thus broke tlie enemy’s impetuosity by his firmness, there 
joined him Trillaka and other Laranyas, accompanied by their troops. 

2209. Though from regard for their relative they did not join in the fighting, 
yet they were of some small use to him in his difficult position, and by his own 
valour he repulsed the enemy. 

2210-2211. Timely preparation, inducing by kind words his troops to keep 
watchful at night, judgment in using at the right time the various methods of 


‘ intrigue.’ This use of the word is easily 
derived from its usual meaning ‘patched 
garment ’ ; comp, the use of the root yrath in 
connection with kanthd in the passages quoted. 

2200. safhprnsddai/at for which the emen- 
dation samprdsddayat has boon proposed in 
Ed., may be an unaugmontod form; comp, 
note i. 285. 


2207. Add in footnote of Ed. the conjec- 
tural emendation matt for mdnif omitted by 
misprint. 

2209. Trillaka is named as a relative of 
Kosthesvara, viii. 1707. From viii. 2740 sqq., 
it appears tliat he was the son-in-law of Ko?- 
thesvara’s younger brother Catuska. 
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occupying and abandoning [positions], retention of places once taken — these 
merits alone would [have sufficed to] put the enemies to flight before this victorious 
[leader]. What [need then of] praising his attack on the enemy? 

2212. Ko^thalca feeling dispirited, betrayed by his followers, and shaken by 
such impetuosity, then descended from the hill and turned to flight. 

22 IE. As the routes were blocked by an unseasonable fall of snow, the 
pursuing enemies defeated the effort of his horses to get away. 

2214. Driven by the king from the country he proceeded with a few followers 
to bathe in the Qaiigd^ smarting with pain at his humiliation, 

2215. 8omapdla, who was troubled by his son Bhupdla^ and afflicted by the 
miseries of the long contest for the throne, came at that time to the king for 
protection. 

2210. After he had given two sons of Ndgapdla as hostages, the king, kind to 
thoS(i who sought his protection, promised him safety. 

2217. Ill view of his misfortune the king, whose characcer was distinguished 
by its guileless generosity, did not recall to his memory that this deceitful [prince] 
had been, the cause of Brhadrdja^s (Laksmaka) discomfiture. 

2218. The king gave his own troops for his assistance, and after humbling the 
pride of the enemy restored him to power. 

2210. In the meantime, however, Kosthaica was on his way back after 
bathing in tlie celestial stream (Gaiiga), and taking up [the cause of] Malldrjuna 
w^as endeavouring to raise a rebellion. 

2220. The prince who had come to Kuriilcsetra on occasion of the solar eclipse, 
met there the Lavunua and abandoned from necessity his former enmity [against him]. 

2221. Lulhnnn wlio had arrived earlier upon the Dainara’s invitation, felt 
distressed, and left as he had come, when he heard of the latter having allied him- 
self with him (Mallarjuna). 

2222. The base Somapdlay though he had taken an oath by sacred libation 
before the [Liiiga of S'iva] Vijayesa, did not pay attention to the invasion prepared 
by the king’s enemies. 

2223. His son (Bhupala), on the other hand, in order to propitiate the king, 


Jayasimha 
(A.O. IJ28.40). 


Koifhfimra defeated 
by Safytpala, 


Alliance of Mnlldrjitna 
and Koftheivura, 


2216. Regarding Nagapala^ compare viii. 
619. 

2217. Compare regarding the name Bfhad- 
rdja^ viii. 1893. 

2220. Compare regarding the sacred 
district of Kuruksetra nep Thftng^var, note 
viii. 640. The great pilgrimages to the 
Tirthas of Kuruksetra take place on solar 
edipses ; see Mr. J. M. Douie’s Gaxetteei' of the 
Ambala Dutrictf 1892, pp. 42. 139 sq. 


From the date given, viii. 2186, we must 
conclude that the defeat of Koi^thei^vara, and 
his subsequent departure for the Gai'iga, fell 
in the autumn of A.n. 1133 (Laukika era 
4209) ; comp. viii. 2213. The solar eclipse, on 
the occasion of which he met on ^his return 
Mallarjuna at Kuruksetra, was probably the 
one, wnich according to Dr. Schram’s Eclipsei 
of the Sun in India^ p. 122, took place on the 
23rd July, 1134. It was visible at Th&neifyar. 
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induced the various Thakkuras to plunder Ko^fhalca as he reached their respective 
territories. 

2224. In the meantime the Brahmans at Avantipnrn, who did not like 
Citraratha, owing to the wicked obstinacy he showed in increasing the imposts, 
held a solemn fast. 

2225. As this [minister] who, in his conceit did not care [even] about the king, 
paid no heed to them, many in their grief burned themselves in the flaming fire. 

2226. When his servants confiscated even the grazing land {carn.hi) of the 
sacred cows, one cow-herd also overcome by compassion burned himself. 

2227-2228. A youth called Vijayardja, the son of Prthvlrdja from the family 
of Bhatia Udlhata, being in great straits, was preparing to go abroad along with 
his younger brother. Seeing that distress there he spoke thus to his younger 
brother, while shedding tears of compassion : , 

2229. ‘‘ Look, how the subjects are ruined in their helplessness by a rogue of 

a minister, while the king, imperturbable in his kindness [to him], pays no regard 
to them.** ^ 

2230. Where the king from complaisance to the ministers takes no care of 
the subjects in their misery, who else is there to relieve their sufferings ? ’* 

2231. “ Or, perhaps, that is the correct way that he who deserves to be 
chastised, should be punished by the chastiser, and the latter again, if he gets into 
trouble, by someone else in mutual emulation.” 

2232v ** Sometimes in concussion the unwieldy stone is overcome by the 

thoroughly hard steel, sometimes, however, the steel by the stone.” 

2233. The king who is distinguished by all good qualities, does not deserve 
hatred for one single fault. Nothing else appears to me indicated but the murder 
of CitrarathaJ*^ 

2234. “The destruction of one wicked person is called lawful when all are 
helped by it. Even the Jina (Buddha) slew a great snake which killed living 
beings.” 

2235. “ If punishment has been meted out by us to that wicked man, then no 
official will again oppress the people, owing to the dread of [being punished by] a 
man of energy.” 

2236. “ If by the sacrifice of this body numberless people may be rendered 
happy, then, 0 brother, is this not the greatest bargain? ” 

2224 . Judging from viii. 1964, 2254, we 2226 . For cardka^ see note viii. 674. 

must assume that Citraratha held at this 2227 . Regarding Bhatia Udhhata, tlic 

time the double offices of Paclflgraand Dvftra. SabluTpati of King Jayapida, see iv. 495, 

It was evidently in the first-named capacity 2234 T have not Ixion able to trace the 

that the complaints indicated were made Buddhist legend here alluded to, 

against him. 
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2237. When his younger brother had expressed his agreement, be made him 
take an oath by sacred libation, and thcMi returning followed Cifraratha in order to 
kill him. 

2238. Even in this time of the Kali age which is sullied by the weakness of 
the sacred law, there manifests itself brilliantly to this very day the irrepressible 
power of the gods of the earth (Brahmans). 

2239. No one, until all his merits [from a former existence] have been 
exhausted, enters upon an obstinate course against the Brahmans before whom the 
destructive arts of the wicked break down. 

2240. Sujjiy who had exasperated the twice-bom, found his death from the 
hand of a twice-born, and Citrarafhay who had slighted the Brahmans, was slain by 
a Brahman. 

2241. Surely that [youth], sacrificing his own life without immediate cause, 
planned his death, because his mind was seized by a charm which the Brahmans 
had sent forth. 

2242. When those Brahmans were burning themselves, just then he 
(Citraratha), the object of their hatred, had followers killed in a quarrel amongst 
themselves. 

2243. His destroyer was kept awake for many a night as he was not able to 
get day or night at Citrarathay who 'was accompanied by a strong force. 

224*1. When he (Citraratha) was going about, the roads were covered far 
away with numberless great persons, and he in the midst of the crowd came in 
sight and disappeared [again in a moment]. 

2245. He (Vijayaraja) unshaken in his extraordinary persistence, on one 
occasion ran quickly after him when he had ascended the stairs in the royal 
palace. 

2246. As he was stopping before a pillar surrounded by nobles, he then in 
fierce boldness struck him with a dagger on the head. 

2247. He thereupon, as if he were dying, lost consciousness from exhaustion, 
his eyes were rolling and his energy left him. 

2248. In this state he was deserted by his frightened^followers, who thinking 
that he had been murdered by the king’s order, lost their courage. 

2249. The murderer in the belief that he wets dead, didynot strike him again, 
and kept back his brother who had arrived by another staircase. 

2250. Though the ways were open to him everywhere he did not flee, but 
shouted loudly and repeatedly ; “ Citraratha has been put to death- by the king.” 

2241. Compare for dvijotthapitayd kfiyayd 2242. The purport of the second half of 
the legend told i. 136 sqq. this line is not certain. 


Jayarimha 
(a.d. 1128 - 49 ). 


Vyayarajaa attempt 
against CitraraUia, 
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JlTASlliRA 

(A.P. 1128 . 49 ). 


Irruption of Kosfhei- 
wnc and AfcUlarjuna, 


[vni. 2251. 


2251. Thereupon, all the wretched followers of Citraratha who had enjoyed 

[with him] the fried meat dishes and other pleasures of regal state, disappeared in 
fright. ^ 

2252. His elder brother Lofharatha^ fled in his terror to a dancing girl for 
protection, and hid his face on her breasts. 

2253. When Citraratha was brought in this condition before the king, the 
latter in person cheered him up, and said : “ Have no fear. Who has struck 
you?” 

2254. When the soldiers were searching by the king’s order for the person 
who had wounded the lord of the Gate, the murderer presented himself, saying : 
‘‘ I am that person.” 

2255. He then bravely slew twenty or thirty soldiers, and after displaying a 
praiseworthy prowess in defying them through his resolute bearing, was struck in 
the leg and killed. 

2256-2257. On his arm was found a leaf upon which was written the reason of 
his deed, in these words : “ From Yuga to Yuga I come into existence to protect 
the righteous, to destroy the evil-doers, and to restore the sacred law.” The 
desire [which he expressed] in his death by this verse, sanctifies him. 

2258. Citraratha then, though his wound healed, fell, owing to the lesion of 
the joints of his forehead bones, into disgust [of food], madness and misery. 

225^ryror five or six months he lay day by day on his couch rolling his 
suffering and emaciated body about. 

2260. In the meanwhile, Kosthaha preparing for a rebellion betook liiiiisclf 
together with Malldrjuna to a mountain-fastness [surrounded] by a dense forest. 

2261. Roving about in his endeavour to collect those who belonged to his 
party, he caused excitement among the people. They had not yet forgotten their 
[former] sufferings, and were apprehending a fresh contest for the crown. 

2202. The people quickly felt pained by the appearance of the hostile force, 
just as [if it had been] a chill produced by an untimely cloud, and became benumbed 
in their energy. 

2263. He (Jayasiihha) then had this forest-fastness which extended over many 
Kos (kroSa), surrounded on all sides by his ministers who occupied the neighbour- 
ing forest-hamlets. 


2M4. CoBipare for Citraratha's official 
deiignation, viii. 1964. 

8266. This verse is quoted from the Bhaga- 
tad^ta^ iii. 8; where it is spoken by Kr^ua. 

8860. The * mountain-fastness ’ {giridurga) 
here referred to was probably a hi^h plateau, 
difficult of access, sit^ted somewnere on the 


northern slopes of the Pir Pantafvl range. 
These are covered to this day with magnificent 
pine forests ; see the map. 

2261. The text of the first half of .this 
line is corrupt. The translation is based on 
the conjectural emendation proposed in the 
Ed. For ^grasam^y read perhaps ^graha^o^* 
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22G4. When Saffjapdht went into camp with the Yavanas, the enemy became 
motionless, as trees keeping still in a calm. 

2265. Bhamja, too, threw his force into SHlikdhoita, and showed aversion even 
to the smell of the enemy, just as the lion to that of the elephant. 

2266. Rilhana, whose force was posted by the king at Govdsa, scoured the 
forests and made the enemies hide themselves before him as the owls [hide] before 
the sun. 

2267. Checked by these measures of the energetic king, Ko^iheivara was for 
three or four months prevented from roving about. 

2268-2269. lie had been in distress abroad, and had been disregarded by the 
chiefs of the neighbouring territories. His own followers had fallen off, and the 
king’s officers had baffled his efforts. Not comprehending from want of judgment 
the ways of kings, having lost his footing, and forgetting his guilt, he wished to 
conciliate the king. 

2270. SaTiJapdla in his thorough devotion thought it idle to reproach him 
(Kosthesvara) now that he was eager to remove the king’s anger, and agreed to 
his wish. 

2271. In his eagerness to make peace with the king’s enemy he (Safijapala) 
did not punish him, though ho liimself had thus suffered [from him]. That the 
sons of Prthvlhara showed good-will to [Kostlie^vara], is not astonishing. 

2272. When he sent the enemy of the king [before the latter], he could not 
appease the king’s anger even by cutting off the finger of his own hand. 

2273. He (Safijapala) was unable to allay the anger of the king though he 
bound his head-dress round his nock, carried a shoo on his head, and used 
[favourable] moments. 

2274. He (Kosthesvara) had refused [to recognize] two or three royal 
prerogatives ( ? Id/ichana)^ opposed several royal orders, and in his conceit behaved 
altogether like a king. 


Jatasimha 
(A.D. 1128-49). 


Surrender of Koutliei' 
vara. 


2204. By the Ynvanai^ are meant here 
undoubtedly Muhammadans. Such had found 
their way into the service of Kasmir already 
under Harsa ; see vii. 1149. 

2265. For IS' ilikdkottay a hill village, see 
viii. 1 588. 

2266. Govdsa is mentioned only in this 
passage. It can scarcely be the present Gus 
(the Gusikd of S'nv. iv. 532, 592, etc.), about 
two miles to the north of Ramuh, as this 
place lies too far away from the mountains. 

2270. It appears from* this and the follow- 
ing lines that SahjapAla accepted on the 
king’s behalf Ko^thesvara’s proposals for 
peace. The king, however, was not prepared 


to pardon the latter, and hence dissatisfied 
with the arrangement. 

2271. K. evidently refers to the attack 
made upon Safijap&la by Korthefivara see 
above, viii. 2206 sqq.-— By * Prthvihara’s sons ' 
must be meant Catu^kdyi^^thaka, 
perhaps other brothers of Kofitb^^vara, who 
had kept by the king’s side, but were secretly 
sympathizing with tneir rebel brother ; see re- 

f araing Kof^hedvara’s descent, note viii. 1261| 
624 ^ for his brothers, viii. 2318, 2496, 2461. 

2272. Compare regarding the cutting of a 
finger as a symbolic act, viii. 1694. 

2273. The meaning of bhuktavela is doubt- 
ful ; comp., however, vii. 869 ; viii. 622. 
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JatabisYha 
(a.d. 1128 - 49 ). 


MaJUMrjuna detained at 
Savanfika. 


Surrender of Malldr^ 
juna. 


2275. In tho meanwhile the king received the report that Malldrjuna who 
had got away, was captured. For fortunate persons one success follows tl^e other. 

2276-2278. He, not being quick on his feet and hence unable to bear the 
fatigues of marching, was being carried on the shoulders of his servants. 
When after escaping from various dangerous situations, he had reached the village 
of Sdvarnika which belonged to [the territory of] Lohara, ho had been stopped by 
the Thakkura Jaggika who put guards over him. The king now heard that this 
faithful servant had come before him. 

2279. He (Malhirjuna) who had with difficulty escaped from the fastness and 
had nearly been caught, was now captured again by that opponent. Who is able 
to escape his destiny ? 

2280. The Gahga rolling forth from her celestial course had scarcely escaped 
from the belly of one great Rsi (Jahnu) who had caught her up, when she was 
swallowed up by another (Agastya) after she had filled the hollow of the ocean. 
Nobody can escape the inevitable. 

2281. While Jaggika watched the neighbourhood until the captive [Mallar- 
juna] should reach [the king], the thoughtful king employed Z/ciaj/a, the lord of 
the Gate [to fetch Mallarjuna], 

2282. For the king did not believe that the other ministers would show 
resolution in a difficult situation, excepting him who was wise and distinguished by 
vigour, depth of thought and prowess. 

2283. He (Udaya) after passing the routes which were made insecure by those 
who were drawing allowances from both sides, sighted the enemy of the king 
(Malhirjuna) standing at a window. 

2284. When he had arrived outside, he (Mallarjuna) said to him various 
things, praising him and wishing to make a pretence of courage by a resolute bear- 
ing which was fictitious, aUd then again addressed him : 

2285. You, the foremost of the wise, who value above everything full 
devotion to one’s master, have been brought [here] by persons who have succumbed 
to enticements.” 


2277. Sdvarnika can be identified with the 
present Surany a lar^ village situated in the 
upper valley of thelhrun^ Tohi, 74^^ 19' long. 
33^ 40' lat. Its distance from Lohara : Loh'^rin 
is about two marches. 

2279.. 'Ihe durga here referred to is the 
mountain position which Mall&rjuna had 
previously occupied with Ko.sthesvara, 
viii. 2260. 

2281. See regarding this Vdaya^ note 
viii. 1832. 

2283; The hill regions, situated between 


the southern frontier of Ka^mir and Raiapuri 
territory, are evidently alluded to. These 
parts were occupied by Khai^as, to whose repu- 
tation -as great plunderers reference has 
already been made in note i. 317. Their strong 
position on the routes connecting Kaamir 
with Rajapuri, would allow them to levy sub- 
sidies or rather blackmail from both sides, 
even in times of peace. The position of the 
Afridis on the Khyber Pass has oflfered until 
quite recent times an exact parallel. 
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2286. Because I had not a supporter like you, who resemble a protecting 
gem, I have, as a bad ruler, suffered in my youthful reign by many intrigues.” 

2287. ‘'Kings who are difficult to face [in, their power], can ordinarily be 
examined by the eyes of the people at the fall of their fortune, just as the sun [can 
be easily examined] on a winter day.” 

2288-2289. "That king is to be praised who spreads lustre at his rise as well 
as at his end, just as the sun which puts forth its blood-red disc [at its rise as well 
as its setting] ; [that king] whose appearance was rendered auspicious by the 
emotion of the citizens’ wives at his access, and also by the violent love shown for 
him by the band of the Apsaras at his grand end.” 

2290. " After securing nobly a position (/Wa) and accomplishing something 
{(irthn) 1 have become perplexed at the end, like a great poet, [who has found his 
words {pa(la)y has also got some subject-matter {artha)^ but finds himself perplexed 
about the completion of his verse].” 

2291. " Now you should give assurance to my mind by promising me one wish 
which is not beyond what is feasible.” 

2292. After these words he had then a crystal Linga with its base (pitha) 
put before the lord of the Gate that he might tQUch it for the sake of 
assurance. 

2293-2294. He (Udaya) thought : " Surely, this proud [prince] asks me [to 
grant] the wish that he may fight warriors who use their darts, spears and arrows 
in an honest contest,” and touching the S'iva-linga promised the desired wish. 
Thereupon he (Mallarjuna) addressed him again thus : 

2295. "I ask you that I may come before the king such as I am now, 
without my eyes being taken out, without being killed, without being wounded.” 

2296. On hearing these words demeaned by cowardice, all were benumbed 
with sliame, and turned their heads to the ground like twigs dripping with 
rain. 

2297. Then they thoughtfully remembered the last moments of Bhikm, and 
this made their hearts again expand in cheerfulness. 

2298. As he was being taken away by him (Udaya) on a litter carried by men, 
he looked without shame and without emotion also on those people whom he had 
cared for. 

2299. As he was being carried along on the way, wholly absorbed in eating 
abundantly, sleeping, etc., just like an animal, no reflection of any kind occupied 
his mind. 

2298-94. Udaya thinks that Mallurjuna 2995. Emend with Durgfipr. and 

asks for the favour of being allowed a prdpnomL 
soldierly death in open combat. 
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[VIIL 2300. 


2;^00. When the people saw him taken along in this condition by his guards, 
their hearts were moved by compassion, and they did not approve of the king’s 
[action]. 

2301. And they said : ‘‘It is not right that the king, as the elder brother, 
should show such cruelty towards the younger brother who is deprived of his father 
and deserves compassion.” 

2302. “ Who could be so cruel-minded as to disfigure by torments the 
charming body of this [youth] whose look is like that of a dark-blue lotus ? ” 

2303. Thus the people, unable to connect the preceding facts and their conse- 
quences and forgetting his guilt, reproached the king in various ways as they saw 
him on the road. 

2304. But what account need be taken of young boys, blockheads, and the 
like ? Even the thoughts of great men do no.t ever keep the same direction. 

2305. When the hearers listen to the [story of the] gambling, the dragging 
of the Paficala princess (I)raupadi) by the hair, etc., their anger against Dhrtarastra’s 
sons is greater than against the Pandu sons. 

2306. When they hear of the drinking of the blood of the Kurus and the 
shattering of the head of him (Duryodhana) who had his thigh broken, one sees the 
very same people enraged against the Pandavas. 

2307. Nobody but he who is in the midst of the events, can understand their 
cause and their result. How should not the sentiments of the onlooker change at 
various incidents ? 

2308. Carried in a litter he reached the City in the evening, moving 
the citizens to tears, and holding an earthen vessel in which lay his cut off 
finger. 

2309. On the fifteenth day of the bright half of Asvina in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] eleven (a.d. 1135) the king placed 
him under guards in the Navamafha, 

2310. When he had passed in distress five or six nights [and days] without 
taking food and was asking to bo allowed to touch the feet of the king, the latter 
from compassion came to him. 

2311. When the king had promised him the desired safety, he told him that 
Citraratha and Kosthaica wore nothing but [embodiments of] perfidy and 
deserving to be killed. 


2302. For the rare word asecanakay com- 
pare Har^ac.y p. 30. 

2305-6. Compare Mahdbh.y ii. 1., Ixvii. ; 
VIII. Ixxxiii. ; ix. Ivi. 

2308. In note viii. 1594 it has already 
been shown that ilie ciitting-oir of one’s 


finger was a sign of submission on the part 
of .persons who acknowledge their guilt 
and ask for mercy; comp, also viii. 1738, 
2273, 3300. 

2309. Regarding the Navamatha, compare 
viii. 247, 1052. 
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2312. The king thereupon wished to imprison Kosthaha, who had gone to his 
own place, and despatched [for this purpose] five or six councillors, among them 
IHlhana, 

2313. When the courage of all drooped, the king took up the enterprise in 
person, whereufon Rllhana caught him (Kosthaka) with his arms, as the shark 
[catches] the fish. 

2314. Depri\ed of his sword he remained motionless in the net of that strong 
man’s arms, as a person who, while blinded by sleep, is beset by a goblin. 

2315. The fierce Bhihjchardjay Kulardja's brother’s son, in obedience to the 
king pierced his neck with a dagger. 

23 !G. When the Rajaputra Prthvipdla was hitting him with a hatchet on the 
head, the king angrily forbade him. 

2317. Vitally wounded at the neck-bone and incapable of action, he rolled on 
tlie ground, covered with blood. 

2318. KamaUya^ and other men of great strength threw also his 
(Kosthesvara’s) brother Catusha to the ground, as elephants [throw down] a 
log of wood. 

2319. When the Brahman Mallaka saw his two masters thus struck down in 
holplessness and captured, ho stepped up with drawn sword. 

2320. The king, himself, noticed him as he was rushing unexpectedly into the 
tumult and striking at several of the royal servants. 

2321. While this man of great strength v/as cutting down several brave 
soldiers who were running tow.ards him from near the king, Kulardja rushed at 
him with a dagger. 

2322. He (Kularaja) skilled in the use of arms, pressed him against the 
wall, but was unable to kill him as his (Mallaka’s) hand was rapid at counter- 
strokes. 

2323. He (Kularaja) was unable to get away, or to keep still, or to strike, but 
parrying frequently he kept him at his place without, [however,] wounding him. 

2324. Mallaka y who made a great noise by dashing down his foot and 
throwing out his arms, then took a glance at Padmaraja who was running up. 

2325. Kulardja at that moment got his opportunity and struck him in the 
breast, but as his hand withdrew after the stroke, he (Mallaka) cut off his thumb. 

2326. While Bijjaroja full of hot conceit struck at him and he (Mallaka) was 
striking back, the two (Kularaja and Padmaraja) hit him rapidly. 

2327. He (Mallaka) got away even from these three assailants and ran 
towards the king, whom he had sighted entering the door of the pavilion 
{catusldkd) , 

2316. Regarding Prthvipdla, compare viii. 1093. 
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2 * 28 . As he was striving to reach the king, Kularcija ran after him in haste 
and excitement and stopped his rush by wounding him in the bones of the buttocks. 

2329. Then he was surrounded by all the soldiers, and after slaying cowards 
as well as brave men, fell down quickly upon the hero’s couch, a stream of blood 
serving for its upper covering. 

2330. He deserved to be counted among the heroes for having displayed a 
laudable prowess under the eyes of his masters who had fallen into misfortune, and 
were yet alive, and for having found a death worthy of envy. 

2331. The servants of KosfhaJca had run away outside, and only the Damara 
Janalacandra showed that he was not lacking in courage. 

2332. For he though unarmed, took from one of the royal servants his battle- 
axe, and fighting sent many into the presence of Yama to herald his [approach]. 

2333. The battle-axe which was in his hand while ho endeavoured to make his 
way to the disc of the sun, was as eager to sever the carotid vein {susumnd) of the 
enemy, as the crescent of the moon [is eager to receive its share of sunlight by 
the Susumna-ray]. 

2334. We have neither seen nor heard [of aiudher such deed as done] then by 
Ko6'thaka\s wife, who, when her husband was thrown into prison, nobly followed 
him as a Satl. 

2335. Not heeding the words of lier relatives who said that she might yet 
get back her husband alive, she entered the fire. 

2333. By the feet of her who was proceeding to the world of virtuous 
women, the fire was purified from the sin by which it had been sullied on account 
of its desire to embrace the wives of the Seven Ksis. 

2337. She, a daughter of Fasanta^ the brother of Dhinija and Udaiju, and 
proud of her noble descent, did not cherish the customs of Damara- wives. 

2338. Let the wives of Lavanyas yield up in widowhood their beautiful 
bodies from lust of money even to village officials, [common] householders, and 
the like. 

2339. She and the two followers (Mallaka and Janakacandra) made Kosthaka 
raise [again] proudly his head, after mental confusion had caused him to become 
despondent. 

2340. Kosthakay though his wound healed, became a prey to worms owing to 
some sins, and after many nights died in his prison. 


2333. The light of the sun is supposed to 
be carried to the moon by the ray called 
Susumr^d; see NiruktUy ii. (i, and Vimupur.y 
ii. p. 297. Dead her<K*s go to the world of 
Surya. 


2336. The legend hero alluded to is found 
Mahiibh.^ III. ccxxiv. 30 sqq. 

2337. Dlianya and Udaya are said, 
viii. 1083, to be descended frtun a rajanyay i.e. 
Ksattriya family. 
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2341. Citraratha who was wither'^d up and emaoiated, became irom fear most 
distressed, when he heard that the king had been incited against him by 
Malldrjvim, 

2342. His beloved and only wife, the virtuous Suryamati^ who was the surety 
of his power, had already before gone to the other world. 

2.343. As his body was brdken in health by an incurable disease, his house 
without his consort and his lord rendered averse by enmity, he found no cheer 
whatever. 

2344. Thinking that notwithstanding his guilt he wo»ild not suffer anything 
unkind from the king, if he stopped at a Tirtha, he went to Sureivari under the 
pretence of wishing to die there. 

2345. Thereupon the king confiscated in various places the great riches of all 
kinds which he, wealthier than Kubera, owned. 

2.346. His gold, clothes, equipment, horses, jewels, arms, and other [valuables] 
displayed, as [if it were] in rivalry, greater and greater splendour. 

2347. The tree of the royal fortune which was withered up by the hot blast 
of the Lohara treason, was strengthened when watered by the hill-stream of his 
(Oitraratha’s) fortune. 

2348-2350. In the residence of Vijaya, the son of Bhava^ there was a regal 
fortune, imprisoned [as it were] and ever awake, which from the paleness of cares 
appeared as if touched by the glitter of white parasols. Though the troubles had 
long passed away, he, filled with apprehensions such as are natural for one living in 
the forest, did not leave the splendid Kalydvajmraj as the S'alva [-prince did not 
leave] Saubha. When he recognized the murderer sent by the king, a man called 
Anavda^ he slew him and was himself killed by him. 

2351. Thus passed for King Jayasimha, who was so anxious to protect his 
subjects, that time full of energetic enterprise. 

2352. While Citraratha stopped at the Tirtha, his two servants SWvgdra and 

Janalm, well-known intriguers, were exerting themselves to secure the Padagra 
office. 

2353. SWngdra got the better of Janaka by winning over the king through 
the offer of abundant bribes, and obtained the enjoyment of his master’s 
fortune. 

2844. Regarding the holy site of Sure^- by the king’s desire to confiscate the great 
vari (I^'^bar), see note v. 37. property of this Damara. 

2348-50. Ftjaga, son of Bhava, has The Sdlva pnnee is HariiScandra who, 
already been referred to, viii. 1263 sqq., as a according to the legend related in the Mabdr 
great noble resident at Jta/ydifapura (Kalsan- bharata and elsewhere, rules the mythical city 
por), and a supporter of Bhikpu. As K. does of Saubha which is suspended in the air ; 
not state any special reason for Vijaya’s compare for references, P. s.v. Saubha. 
murder, we must suppose that it was caused 


JatasiAra 
(a.d. 1128-49). 

End of CttrorolAa. 
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2354. The king restored to TJdaya the long-loet charge of the ‘ Gate/ just as 
the rainy season [brings back] the water to the river banks. 

2355. Then after eight months Citraratha died, having long suffered vital 
pains caused by his evil deeds which had by necessity to receive their punishment. 

2356. Praise be to that familiarity inconceivable [in its elfects], the power of 
which overcomes previous feelings and makes a ridiculously deformed person 
appear normal, also a bad smelling person an acceptable companion, and makes one 
take the advice even of a thorough fool. 

2357-2360. S'fmjdra, the son of Sajjalm, had, when the king was a young boy, 
spoiled and full of curiosity, gained his favour by gambling [with him] and by 
other reprehensible practices. Then when the king had obtained sovereign power, 
he had undergone fatigue owing to his having been sent by him day and night 
with betel to Citraratha. By the messages he had carried, he obtained a full 
knowledge of affairs and became a trusted adviser. When it came to [Citraratha’s] 
end, ho brought to the king those servants who showed [Citraratba’s] treasures. 
Then, as the throne was devoid of all noble persons and all advisors, he obtained 
the position of prime minister. 

23G1. Though he was short-sighted in his narrow mind and displayed only a 
shallow liberality, yet his riches were not turned to evil use as his gifts went to 
worthy persons. 

2362. He, indeed, was liberal to his Gurus in gifts of rice. [Before] he had 
thought himself rich, even [when he got what was needful] for the food and dress 
of his women-folk. 

2363. He deserves final communion [with the deity], since ho put up, with 
his own silver-pieces, a silver pedestal (piiha) at Suresvari which is still 
extant. 

2361-2365. He spent great suras to make at NandiJesetra such ample provision 
for the [celebration of the] full-moon day of Asadha, as in recent times even kings 
could not have imitated. He had been first directed there by Canpaka and others. 
Thereby he obtained subsequently prosperity for five or six years. 


2854. We must assume that TJdaya^ 
already before mentioned as lord of the 
Gate (see note viii. 1832), had lost this 
charge when Citraratha received the two 
ollices of Pftdagra and Dvfixa ; see viii. 1964. 

2360. This S'rhgdra must be distinguished 
from the S'n’igara, Oitraratha’s servant, men- 
tioned viii. 2352, 2368. 

Two Srtjjakas have been previously men- 
tioniMl ; see viii. 576, 1459. 

2361. The translation of this line is based 
on ronji etuj iil emendations indicated iHyEd. 


2363. Probably a base for a Lihga is 
meant; comp, note v. 46 on the teitm pi{ha. 

2364-65. I have not been able to trace any 
special festival held at Nandiksetra (Bhutes- 
vara, see note i. 36) on the Asadhi day. 

Canpaka is Kalhaua’s father, whose con- 
nection with the shrines of Nandik^etra has 
been noted in vii. 954. 

The Nilamata^ 317-321, knows of a fes- 
tival called Devas^oapana celebrated during 
the last ten days of Asaijlia. 
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236^>. He who as a play-coiroanion had been held a worthless person, 
did, while in office, extraordinary deeds through the strength of his lord’s 
attachment. 

2367. That snake (Vasuki) of which the enemy of Tripura (S'iva) thought, 
when it formed his neck-ornament, that it might come to grief by the playful 
fingernails of his young consort (Parvati), — it did not break even when upon 
S'iva’s order it stretched itself on the bow formed by the mountain fMandara]. 
How should not another, too, display energy through the strength of his master's 
order? 


JayasiiIha 
(a.d. 1128-49). 


2368. Attaching themselves to him (S'rngara) on the one side and Hilhana 
and Dhanyd on the other, Janaka and ousted each other from office by 

means of bribing. 

2)569. On one occasion S^n’Hjdrn had Janahi imprisoned along with liis wife 
and children, and made him drop tears as well as the pearls of his jewelry. 

2370. Ho (Janaka) again in disgust cast dishonour on him (S'rngara) by 
putting money as a bribe into the hands of the rough jailors and asking them [to 
sec lire from S'rfjgara] sexual indulgence. 

2371-2372. When, again, one of the two was in office, he made the people laugh 
by rubbing and moving with the thumbnail the ring on the ring-finger, by talking 
witli the left iipper-lip drawn up and his (iyes contracted, and by moving to and 
fro in frowns wrinkles which made his forehead [appear] low and [again] 
high. 

2)378. The other was seen in the time of his good fortune talking indistinctly, 
using harsh words, closing his eyes, shouting a great deal, laughing and clapping 
liis luimls. 

2))7I. Is not the recollection of such fools sufficient to serve as an object of 
amusement, if one recalls their real nature in the imagination of one's mind ? 

2375. In this whole debased period which knows no fitness, and in which 
men are no better than straw, methinks, it is in reality [only] S^rngdra who does 
not deserve to be despised, 

2376-2380. The king whose mind is all-pervading and steadfast, has obtained Pious a«ts of Jaya. 
fore-rank among the virtuous by his pious actions. As if he possessed perfect 
enlightenment {bodhi) [like a Buddha], he has helped the enemy in distress, just as 
the sandal-tree while burning, gives delight to the person who has set the forest on 


2367. The Naga Vasuki acted as string to 
the bow which Inara formed of the Mandara 
mountain, when fighting the demon Tripura ; 
comp. viii. 2122. 

2375. Sfiigara^ the prime minister, viii. 
2360, is meant. 


2376-80. By Gurus are meant hero in all 
probability Puruhitas of various sorts. 

Regarding restorations of Kasmir temples 
{jh'r}oddhdra)y see vi. 307 ; viii. 78, 3305, 3388 ; 
also note viii. 77. 
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fire. Paying proper regard to Gurus, schblars, Brahmans, the helj)less and 
others, he has bestowed gifts on the households which deserved them. Being of 
pious thought and rich, ho has raised the temples of [S'iva] Vijayesa^ and of a 
host of gods to equality with Kallma by the -stucco he put on them ; and as he was 
passionately fond of restorations (Jirnoddhrti) his care was ever directed tovrards 
the putting into order of Mathas, temples, gardens, tanks, canals, and the like. 

2o81. Notwithstanding that he is of such character, yet, because he has once 
committed acts of enmity against persons equal [in respectability] to religious 
students (hrahmacdria)^ he is said by dull persons to be altogether an embodiment 
of cruelty. 

2382. The noble deeds of the celestial river (Gahga), such as the nourishing 
of the universe, the filling of the seven oceans, the delighting of Brahman and the 
other [gods], are reduced to irrelevance by the fault committed at one single occasion, 
when she touched the ashes of the host of Sagara’s sons. Hereby she has become 
known to the people as fit for the deposition of bones, as [if she were] like a 
burning-ground. 

2383. About that time there died by strangulation that rogue of an official 
(kayaatha)^ the Brahman 8'ivarathay who had been a great intriguer. 

2384. By thus exterminating the various enemies, the king who was bent on 
doing good, freed the country from obstacles [to its prosperity]. 

2385. Kings obtain intense power chiefly by removing the obstructions of 
enemies, just as the sun-rays [attain power] on getting free of the clouds. 

2386. This jewel of a king attained a pleasing character in the course of his 
development, just as the vine [attains] greater sweetness as it grows to maturity. 

2387. He continually celebrated sacrifices at which considerable Daksinas 
were distributed, and gave splendour [by his presents] to marriages, pil- 
grimages, and other great festivals. 

2388. He gave from his own the materials [required] for the sacrificial per- 
formances of pious persons, just as the moon [gives] her light to the herbs of the 
high mountains. 

2389. With attentive mind he undertook to furnish the proper paraphernalia 


2381. K. probably alludes to the murder 
of Sujji, arm throws a veil over the other 
acts of violence of Jayasiihha, which he may 
have considered justified by political neces- 
sity. 

2382. The context reqi^es necessarily the 
emendation proposed in the Ed., of sagaraja^ 
for A L saragajaP. The restoration of the 
following corrupt words ^sparkand . . id yena 
jandh into ^spavkandj jhdtd ymajanah is more 
doubtful. 


The Purana legend relates that the 
Gangfi was brought down from heaven by the 
prayer of Bhagiratha to purify the ashes of 
the sixty thousand sons of Sagara who had 
been burnt by the angry glance of the l^i 
Kapila. 

2383. This Sivaratha is probably the per- 
son referred to, viii. 2156. 

2388. The powerful herbs of the moun- 
tains are supposed to give light at night; 
comp. iv. 169. 
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to the citizens at the marriages of their sons, consecrations Fof imagoes, etc.!, and Jayasimha 
- ^ . L 6 » .J» (a.d. 1128*40). 

similar occasions. ' 

2390. The wood-supplies [the revenue from] which benefited the royal 
treasury, he placed at the free disposal [of the citizens] and thereby got the whole 
City built anew. 

2391. Sensible persons notice with wonder the intentness with which he riety of Jayasiriiha. 
devotes himself, like a perfect Munf, to the worship of S'iva, though merged in 

affairs of state. 

2392. From morning to evening one does not see him do one act for which 
men of experience do not give the direction. 

2393. In the black darkness of ignorance, learning had shown forth at 
intervals in the passing lightning-flashes of fortune [coming] from such clouds as 
Jaydpifla and other [royal patrons]. 

2394. He, however, has given permanent brilliancy to the picture of his 
virtue which is of wondrous variety, by bestowing wealth which lasts like the 
radiant light of a jewel. 

2395. He has made scholars and their descendants owners, as long as the 

planets, the sun and moon should last, of villages possessing an abundance of 
unimpaired fields 

2396. The houses he has constructed for men of learning, raise their terraces 
to such height that the Seven Ksis (the Groat Bear) come to see them as they are 
towering above their heads. 

2397. Safe is the journey for scholars who follow him as their caravan- 
leader on the path on which his intuition guides, and which has been found by 
his knowledge. 

2398-2399. Just as Aryardja, while lying on his bed, had chiefly found delight 
in [listening to] the sound arising from the flow of the wat^r with which the 
Lihgas wore being washed, so he, when about to go to sleep, dispenses with flutes, 
lutes and other [music], and finds his pleasure in reflecting over the talk of guile- 
less men of learning. 

2400. What had not been accotmplished in regard to the consecration [of Consecration of tem- 

* ° plos, etc., undor Jaya- 

situha. 

2390. This passago shows that the sale of S'rinagar had been burned down by 
of wood from the great forests of Kateir conflagrations. 

formed then, as at the present time, an 2301. Connect in Ed. kd^thdmuner and 

important source of fiscal revenue. We compare llarmc.j p- W- 

also see from the passage that wood 2305. Exprcissions similar to df/rahdrkmdu 

played that great part in the construction occur frequently in land-grants convoying 
of private houses at S'rinagar which it permanent ownership; comp, the granf 
does nowadays. Free distributions of wood formulas of the Lokapraka^a. There is a 
for building purposes were resorted to also lacuna of three syllables in this lino, 
on recent occasions when groat portions 2308. Compare for Aryaraia’s pious pre- 

dilection, ii. 126. 
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shrines, etc.], and other [pious works] during the time of the illustrious Lalitdditya^ 
Avmiivarmau. and other great monarchs, that has now been achieved. 

2401. Thus he established for all Mathas and temples which were raised 
in his own time, a permanent endowment for their maintenance. 

2402. First, the Vihara of Jtatnddevl who was the firmly-established object 
of her lord’s love, attained pre-eminence among all foundations. 

2403. Bilhana then, a friend of many virtues, became the leader of the whole 
line of ministers on the road of piety. 

2404. This pure-minded [minister] was unable to deprive himself of [the 
society of] ascetics, learned men and those versed in sacred law, even when he 
stopped in his private apartments. 

2405. His whole life was employed in pious works, such as presenting [to 
Brahmans] skins of black antelopes, cows with calves, and the like, and in 
marrying out girls for the sake of religious merit. 

2406. He, by providing large-mindedly the complete .sacrificial apparatus, 
enabled all who maintained [sacred] fires, to carry out their rites without hindrance, 

2407. He whose mind was never sullied by looking at evil, treated sixty- 
four castes to excellent food at a sacrificial feast which excited astonishment. 

2*408. He adorned the Cities of both Pravanhsenaa with great Mathas and 
bridges (or embankments) which were richly provided with numerous Agraharas 
[for their maintenance]. 

2409. The [shrine of S'iva] Eilhanehara which he erected at the first town 
of King Pravara[sena]f excited wonder and became pre-eminent among pious 
foundations, 

2410-2411. This man of merits had a Vihara constructed at the place called 
Bhalerakajivapd (‘fountain of Bhaleraka’), in honour of his deceased wife 
Sussald. This [Vihara] became known by the name of her cat which had followed 
her dead [mistress] into death, instead of forgetting her attachment as is the wont 
of animals. 

2412. This pet cat would go before her to great distances and keep before her 
like a woman-friend, when her husband from jealousy had fallen out [with her]. 


2401. Regarding the term vyayasthitif 
comp, note v. 87. 

2405. Compare note vii. 955. 

2407. Sixty-four is the conventional num- 
ber indicated for caste-subdivisions ; comp. e.g. 
Kulluka on Manuamrti, x. 31. 

2408. As explained in note iii. 99, refer- 
ence is made here to Purdnddhiifthdna (P&n- 
drethan), the residence of Pravarasena I., and 
to Pravarapura or S'rinagar, the capital 


foimded by Pravarasena II. Compare also 
the next verse. 

2400. Purd^ddhi^thdna is meant ; see pre- 
ceding note. 

2410. The place here referred to is un- 
doubtedly the same which is called Ralera- 
l^aprapd in vii. 1239. Regarding the confusion 
between aspirate and unaspirate sonants in 
the spelling of Kai^rnir local names, compare 
note viii. 1861. 
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2413. From the day that she (Sussala) had started for the Tirtha [to die 
there], this cat had been wailing, and [subsequently] she died from grief refusing 
the food put before her. 

2414. As Didda among queens, so Suttsald among ministers* wives has secured 
tlie foremost rank by means of manifold religious foundations. 

2415. She (Sussala) had now built [afresh] the illustrious Oafikunavihdra of 
which nothing but the name remained, by erecting a stone shrine {'prasdda), 
residences, and other [structures]. 

2416. She accomplished all kinds of pious works by constructing water- 

whetjls, wells, halls for students, and the like. ^ 

241 7. Her Vihura, which covered the whole ground of the residence {athandila) 
of former royal dynasties, made tlie whole City a joy to look at. 

2118. As soon as she liad consecrated [this Vihara], she being attacked by 
consumption, found her death at the illustrious Surehnnly whereby her full com- 
munion [with tlu‘ gods] was indicated. 

2111). Tlio Mathas and Agraharas which Dhavya established under the name 
of his wife, did not get [known by] tlie desired appellation. Whence should fame 
[comc',] without merits ? 

2420. Udaya, tlio commander-ill -chief, who also established in this fashion 
Agrahiiras and Miitlias, heard ever his name [mentioned] in connection with them. 

2t2J. The splendid Matha which If day a, the lord of the Gate, constructed 
along with numerous Brahmapuris, embellished the shore of the Vadmasaras. 

2422. His elder brother, S'rngdra^ too, who was a judge {tanirapati) ^ and a 
man of virtue, constructed a Matha, a garden, and an oblong tank by [the hill of] 
S' rid vara. 


Jayasimha. 
(A.D. 1138-49). 


Foundationg of 
mmisters. 


2415. lloganliiiof tlu3 Cahh^jriavihdra, soo 
iu>to iv. 215. By the pmAdda possibly the 
Caitya attachcid to the Vihara may be meant. 

2416. Hegarding the use of ara(//tat(asy 
tM)m{>are note iv. JOl. Correct with Calc. Ed. 
'^pmhdrd for A Tj ^prdkdrd. 

2417. The site once occupied by the royal 
lesidence and abandoned on the construction 
of tlie new palac® by Aiiantadeva, vii. IHb sq., 
is referred to. This site has already been 
mentioned jmrmjardjndhdnl , \\n. 837. For 
the meaning of stharidda^ comp. viii. 243, 248. 

2418. Correct prati^tl^ayaivdm. 

2419. Compare viii. 247. 

2420. Uduya might have received back 
his former charge as Kampaniipati (viii. 1()24) 
from Sanjapala, who is not mentioned with 
that title after viii. 2205. But it is more pro- 
bable that K. gives him this his former title 
merely to distinguish him from the other 


Udaya, the lord of the Gate, as viii. 3322 
mentions in connection with Saujapala’s 
death that his son Gayapahi was appointed 
commandor-in-chief. Compare note viii. 713. 

2421. The Padruasaras is the Vulur lake, 
see note iv. 593 ; for brahmapuri^ see note viii. 

2422. The name H'rldmra is given in 
several passages of the Sarvdvatdra to the 
hill-range which stretelies along the E. sliore 
of the Dal lake. In v. 40 the Siiresvari Tirtha 
(i.e.IfiHiar) is said to lie to the W. of S'ridvura, 
and in iv. 91, Mount Mahadeva (see note v. 
40) to face S'ridvara. Other passages are iii. 14 ; 
iv. 08 ; V. 42. In all these S'ridvara is spoken 
of as a hill {parvatay giri). 

l^rkydra is undoubtedly the oldest brother 
of the poet Mahkha, who refers to him, 
ka^thac. iii. 45-51. Mahkha informs us that 
S'rhgara had received ‘the garland of the 
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Jayasimha 
(a.d. 1128 - 49 ). 


Praise of Alamkdra, 


2423. Alamkdra^ the superintendent of the great treasury (brhadgahja), 
embellished the land by constructing bathing-huts {sndnako^tha)^ Mathas, Brahma- 
puris, bridges, and the like. 

2424. He, a man of wisdom (budha), was bom from one who was 
versed in the arts, and was ever giving relief by medical herbs [or, he was 
like the planet Mercury (Budha) who was born from the moon which ever 
gives comfort to the herbs] ; he known as a poet (kavi) surpassed all liberal 
persons by his liberality [or, he was famous like the planet Venus {Kavi)^ 
which has freed itself from connection with the demons (ddnavatva) by renun- 
ciation]. 

2426. He, being a worshipper of Visnu, like none before him, was attached to 
the king (firsimha), distributed gold, food and clothing which was without harm, 
and presented cows at the festival of [Visnu Adi“]Varaha. 

2426. The Matha which S'rhgdrabhatta erected by the side of the Bhaftdraka- 
maiha, did not enjoy particular fame, being like a well by the side of the full 
ocean. 


office of Brhattantrapati ’ from King Sussala. 
Jonar&ja, in his comments on iii. 50, explains 
the otherwise unknown term Brhattantrapati 
as dharmadhikarvif * judge.’ The single tan- 
trapati of our passage is clearly the same title. 
Mankha praises in particular the learning of 
S'rhgara. 

2423. AlaMdra figures in the subsequent 
narrative in the high office of Kajasthaniya or 
Chief-justice; see viii. 2557, 2618, 2671, etc. 
As K. names Mankha as his brother, viii. 3354, 
it ib certain that the Alamkara of the Chronicle 
is identical with the third eldest brother of 
the poet, whom the latter frequently refers to 
in the S'rikanihac, ; comp. iii. 56-62 ; xxv. 37-61. 

This identification was first made by Prof. 
Buhler, Report, p. 52, Mankha speaks of 
his brother as Sdfhdhivigraha, or minister of 
foreign aftairs under Sussala and Jayasimha 
(iii. 62 ; xxv. 61). In this office Mafikha him- 
self seems subsequently to have succeeded 
him ; comp. Rajat. viii. 3364. When Mankha 
wrote his poem (according to Prof. Biihler 
about A.D. 1135-45) Alamkara had not yet 
attained the higher office of K&jasth&niya. 
Mankha represents his brother as deeply 
versed in grammatical science, and gives nis 
familiar name as Lahkaka. 

The term snanako^^ha corresponds to the 
resent Ks. srdn*^kuth, the designation of the 
athing-huts on the river. The latter have 
in viii. 706 been referred to as mritmdna’^ 
grha. The Snanako^thakas of Kasmir are 
mentioned already by K^emendra, Samayam. 


2424. The puns contained in this line 
necessitate the double renderings above indi- 
cated. The moon as King Soma protects the 
plants. It would appear from our passage 
that Alamkara’s father practised also as a 
physician. Mankha in his IS^rikar^thac. iii. 
35-44 does not mention this fact about his 
father Visvavarta, but describes him generally 
as a man of learning and devout worshipper 
of S'iva. 

Alamkara is praised by Mankha as a liberal 
patron of learned men, and the Sabha of 
scholars which is described in the xxv. Canto 
of the S'rikaij^thacarita, takes place in liis 
house. 

Of S'ukra, the planet Venus, the Pura^ic 
legend holds that ho was the Guru of the 
Daityas, and that after their destruction by 
the gods he accomplished a great penance. 
To the latter allusion is made in the text. 

2425. A series of puns permits this line to 
be interpreted also as referring to Vi^u : ‘‘He 
before whom there were no Vi^^iu-worshippers 
{apurvavai^ryiva), taking the Avat&ra of 
Rfsimha, destroyed [the demon] Hirarpyaka- 
Hpu, though averse to killing {nirhimsa), and 
at the time of his Boar incarnation {vardha- 
tamaya) recovered the earth (dattagmu)P* The 
word ^prada/p must in this case be derived 
from ^dd, ‘ to cut,’ with the preposition pra, 
i.e. prakar^eipa, 

2426. The Bhattdrakamatha which has loft 
his name to the present quarter of lira(pmar 
in S'rinagar, was evidently a building of groat 
size ; compare note vi. 40. 
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2427. Jatta, the Samdhivigrahika of the ruler* of Ddrvdbhisdra, who was 
devoted to pious works, consecrated a [Linga] of S'iva. 

2428. Singly among trees the Karavira (fragrant oleander) enjoys that 
happy privilege of producing in abundance those flowers which are rendered 
blessed by that peculiar Linga of S'iva which has come to light by itself. 

2429. Bhutja^ the younger brother of Jalha, deserves alone the highest 
distinction among all the ministers whom the king has raised to power. 

2430. The [Linga of] Bdlakehara which is natural [svayambhd) and has 
come to light by itself, receives from him worship as the [Linga of ] Jyestharudra 
[received worship] from Vaaistha. 

2431. There he founded a town called Bhuttapura, which is adorned by 
great houses with Viharas and Mathas. 

2132. Also in the City he consecrated a [Linga of] S'iva called Bhuttesvara, 
and in Madavdyrdma a tank which was like the reflection of the beauty of 
piety. 

2433. Botmldevi invested her wealth to a great extent on the site of her own 
Vihara, by establishing there the Vaihunthamatha and other [pious buildings]. 

2434. Her faultless Matha at Itatndpura, which is a place of importance and 
has many gates, appears like an extensive cage for the swan of ‘ pious work.' 

2435. Her [image of the] Death-vanquisher (S'iva) shines forth amidst build- 
ings resplendent with stucco, and creates the illusion of a S'vetadvipa [produced] 
for removing the traiisitoriness of human beings. 


Jataaimha 
(a.i>. 1128-49). 


Foundation B of Queen 
Ratnildevi, 


2427. By the ruler of Ddrvabhisdra is 
evidently meant here the chief of Rajapuri ; 
comp, note viii. 1631. Mahkha mentions, 
S'nkanfhac. xxv. 76, Jalharf,aj a minister of 
Rajapuri, as one of the members of Alaihkftra’s 
Sabha. 

2428. A somewhat obscure reference is 
made here to the svayaMhu or natural Lifiga 
named in viii. 2430 as Bdlakeivara. This 
mysterious stone might be supposed to have 
been first found or worshipped near a Karavira 
bush. 

Regarding the worship of natural stones 
which for pious eyes take the form of a 
Lifiga, see note i. 113. 

2480. In note i. 113, it has already been 
shown that the Jyestharudra Lifiga here re- 
ferred to is the emblem worshipped from early 
^tiines close to Bhutefivara or Buth*6er, above 
"“the village of Vangath. The latter has received 
its ancient name Vdsi^tkdsrama (mven in the 
Haramukutagafigamah. and Nandik^etramah.) 
from the Rijii Vadstha^ who is supposed to 
have resided here. In the Nilamatay vv. 
1133 sqq., the consecration and first worship 


of the Jye 9 tharudra Lifiga is distinctly attri- 
buted to the Rsi Vasi^tha. 

2431. A village But^por which may cor- 
respond to Bhtiftapuray is said to exist in 
the Mach'por Pargapa. I have, however, not 
been able to ascertain its exact position. It 
may possibly be the place shown as ‘ Bat- 
poora’ on the map, 74® 19' 30" long. 34° 26' 
30" lat. 

2432. Madavdgrdma can no longer bo 
traced. 

2433. Regarding the Vih&ra of Queen 
Ratnftdevi, seo viii. 2402. 

2434. Bjatndpuray the place named after 
the queen, is in all probability the present 
Ratanp^ry a large village in the Chrftth Par- 
gaua, 76° 1' long. 33° 66" lat. (map ^Ratim- 
poora *). 

2436. S^vetadvipa (literally ‘the white 
isle ’) is a residence of blessed beings which 
know not death. It was created for King 
S'veta, who by a penance induced S'iva to 
vanquish and expel from his land the god of 
deatn. The legend is told at len^h in 
Haraear. ii. 



JATASlilHA 
(a.d. 1128 - 49 '). 


Foundation of 
Stmhapura 
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2436. When she had erected her Gokula, S'nravarmmi^ and others who had 
erected Gokulas [before], wore held to be no better than those who eat [anything, 
even] grass. 

2437. At that Gokula which is provided with meadows for the cows’ 
unobstructed free grazing, and which has an abundant supply of water from the 
Vitastd^ the cows* bodies rest irco from sickness. 

2438. The [image of] Visnu Govardhanadhara [erected] there displayed the 
perfection of wonderful beauty, [and was such that] Vi^vaharman could not have 
fashioned it (?). 

•f 2439. She, after making a Matha resided at Nandiksptra and 

beautiful (Mathas?) at Jayarana and other places. 

2140. She built also in Ddrvdhiusdra a town called after her, which was the 
home of kings’ noble generosity, and which rivalled the City of Indra. 

24il. This queen, who was kind to lier attendants, made also various 
foundations in honour of lier chamberlain and other worthy servants who had 
died. 

2442. Then when the land had been embellished in all parts, the lord of 
kings built his own Matha whicdi resembled the forehead mark [put on after 
affixing all other ornaments]. 

2443. This [Matha] which the modest king endowed with many villages, was 
raised by persons of intelligence to prominent celebrity under tlie name) of 
Siniluipura. 

24-14'. The daughter’s son of the lord of Kdrnjmihn settled here Lrahnians 
from the Indus-region and numerous Dravidai^ who lived before in Slddluicrhaftra (:’). 

2445. Hut what use is it to praise the construction of Mathas and other 


2436. Regarding the tfokula ercotcid by 
S'uravamnan, and the significance of the 
term, see note v. 23. 

2437. For cnraKa, comparo nolo viii. (>74. 

2438. The text of the second half of this 
line is certainly corrnj>t, and is altogether 
missing in L. The above conjectural transla- 
tion is based oii the correction of rm for wa. 
Tlie word asvd, wliich I am unable to bring 
into connection with the rest, I have left im- 
transliit<j(l. 

Vi^pu is often represented in sculptures 
as the ‘upholder of Mount Govardhana 
comp, also note iv. 198. VUvakarman is the 
artist of the gods. 

2439. This verse has been subsequently 
added in A in this mutilated form. It is 
not found in L. No certain restoration is 
pcmsiblo. Regarding Nandik^etra^ see note i. 
3t), and for Jayaimna^ note vii. 607. 


2440. T have not been able to trace a 
locality bearing a name resembling Itatnd- 
puretj in the bills to the south of the Pir 
Paii^al. 

2443. The name Swihrrpura is based on 
the abbreviated foim of the king’s name, 
Sunhadf'vaf used, e.g. viii. 1237, 1349, 1438, 
etc. 

There is a village named Simpor on the right 
bank of the Vitasta, 74° 58' long. 34° 2' lat., 
whicli possibly retains the namcj of tliis Matha 
of Jayasirhha. It is close to Jayavana. 

2444. A passage of the 'Vaynpurapa 
quoted by Wilson, Vi^upur.y iii.^p. 319, places 
Kdrapatha with its capital Ahyadl in the 
Himalaya regions. The Raglmvariisa, xv» 90, 
gives this territorial name as Kdrapatha, The 
local name Siddhacchattray of whioh I am 
unable to trace any mention elsewhere, is 
doubtful. 
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[buildings] by him who gave back again to the whole of Kasmtr its villages and its 
City? 

2446. He restored to this land which owing to the baseness of the times was 
like a decayed forest, wealth, population and habitations. 

2447. As the king from the beginning had prepared himself to grant whatever 
was desired, [it came about that] Mathas and temples were in many instances 
erected even by artisans and the like. 

2448. The citizens celebrated all kinds of great festivals, the king willingly 
sharing with them his available treasure, clothing, jewelry and other [possessions]. 

2440. Abundance of food did never cease there, even when the rice-crops 
were destroyed by premature snowfall, floods and other calamities. 

2450. And a wonder it was that at night were heard voices of demons, and that 
comets and other kinds of portents were seen, and yet the subjcicts did not perish. 

2451. Chud(fa, a younger brother of Kosfhesvara^ who luid raised a rebellion, 
was driven by the king through [open] fights and secret persecutions into the 
presence of the god of death. 

2452. The king uprooting King Vilcramardja at Valldpura put in his place 
King Gulhana^ and did thus with other rulers in other [territories]. 

245o. This sun of princes made the rulers in K(hiyaku}>ja and cdsewhere who 
were powerful owing to the possession of excellent territories, proud by his 
friendship. 

2454. While he ruled thus in glory without his resolutions meeting with 
opposition, there died at one time Yasodhara, the ruler of the Darads. 

2455. Though this neighbouring prince had shown discrimination [during his 
lifetime] and had been greatly attached to him, yet cares arose for the king on his 
death owing to his descendants falling under the power of ministers. 

2456. Viddaslhay [Yasodhara’s] own minister had gained the love-favours 
of his widow, and, as his son was not yet of mature age, possessed himself cunningly 
of the regal power. 

2457-2458, While he was gradually making the territory subject to his will, 
and was endeavouring to destroy the boy who was the nominal king, in order to 
reign himself, another minister, Parijuka by name, raised opposition to him by 
putting up a second son of Yasodhara [as a pretender]. 


2449 . Compare ii. 18 sqq. 

2453 . We possess interesting evidonco of 
the friendly political relations with distant 
foreign kingdoms here alluded to. Mankha 
in his description of Alahikrira’s Sabha (soo 
note viii. 2423), mentions among the persons 


present, Snhala, the ambassador of Govinda- 
candra, king of Kdnyakuhja or Kanoj {S'ri-- 
kanthnear, xxv. 102), an<l Tojakaptha, the ' 
ambassador sent by Aparfiditya, lord of JTow- 
kmia {if), xxv. 110 sq.). Both those rulers are 
known from inscriptions ; comp. Mepovt, p. 51. 


JayasiiIha 
(a.d. 1128-49). 


Jayastmha's affairs 
abroad. 


Darad troubles, 
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JatasiAha 
(A.D. 1128 . 49 ). 


Interference in Darad 
affiiirs. 


2459-2461. While the latter (Parynka) was fighting for the throne with 
Ka&mlr at his back, the king whose mind was seized by a misconception which by 
another name may be called capriciousness, left aside Sanjapdla and others who 
were able to cope with all tasks, and though [himself] versed in counsel, followed 
the advice of Snjja's son [SVngara], who from regard to his friendship with 
Paryuka despatched his own younger brother of immature ago. For [the king] 
believed that he (S'rngara) on being raised to the position of prime minister 
(sarvddhikdra) and other [distinctions], had become proud of his own honour. 

2462-2463. How [great a difference there is], at the first enterprise against a 
country, between men of experience who enjoy proud fame, and whose mind is 
undaunted under all conditions, and people who are like boys or fools, and whose 
actions are useless. Ah, that self-will of kings which is adverse to success ! 

2464. They wish to break [their enemies’] haughtiness through their own 
servants, who are opposed to their objects ; they do not take into careful 
consideration the [state of the] army, country, strongholds, finances and other 
[factors]. 


2465. The rulers of adjacent territories accept advice [from their councillors] 
merely with regard to their precedence. Those who show the face of friends while 
they are [in reality] enemies, ought to be feared just by those to whom they give 
assistance. 


2466. How [great a difference there is] between those who are fools and also 
rogues, and men who know the conduct of affairs, when it is [a matter of] gaining 
over the enemy’s allies which can be accomplished only by a politic procedure. 

2467. The Darad throne which had fallen through [the ministers’] mutual 
enmity, could not be seized by persons without strength, just as a tree which has 
fallen by the break of the river bank [cannot be carried away] by a weak current, 
in which it lies. 

2468. Though Paryuka in the critical state of his affairs was prepared to 
take various bribes, yet he (S'rngara’s younger brother) was too slack in his 
actions to take from him even Dugdhaghdta. 

2469. When the son of Sajja had gone as he had come, Viddasiha became 
enraged against the king of Kaimlr and made peace with Paryuka. 

2470. At that time S^rngdra fell a prey to death, having enjoyed the post of 


2461. The mention of the Sarvadhikftra in 
the preceding line ahows that S^rrigdra, son of 
Sajjaka^ is meant ; comp. viii. 2360. 

2468. Regarding Dugdhaghdta, the fron- 
tier fort on the route to the Darad territory, 
see note vii. 1171. 

2460. It appears from this lino that the 


Ka^mir force had been sent with a view to or 
at least under the pretext of assisting 
Vi(Jt}asiha. The latter, when this auxiliary 
force retires without having rendered any 
help, makes peace with his former rival and 
turns against Kasmir. 
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prime-minister but for a short time, like a tree which a monkey [has visited only 
for a brief time]. 

2471. Up to the death of Lak^rtt^i^lca the office of prime-minister had been 
without a rival, but subsequently it became like the water of a cascade [which is 
divided] a hundredfold. 

2472. Other ministers, too, who enjoyed power owing to their lord’s esteem, 
died somehow about the same time through the will of fate. 

2473. How should we [duly] praise that kindliness of the king who puts in 
the place of the dead minister Lis boy-son ? 

2474. But the servants of the minister followed an extraordinary course. 
Without shame they took their master’s fortune as if it were their own wife. 

2475. After presenting their dead master’s property before the king they stole 
it under the [pretext of] measures taken for the benefit of the children’s position. 

2476. Only Sahaja alone maintained the dignity of assistants upon the death 
of the treasury-superintendent Viiva. 

2477. Though requested by the king he did not occupy his master’s post, but 
helped to instruct the latter’s son, Tista by name, [in his duties] . 

2478! Alas, those in power raise servants higher and higher, one after the 
other, though they see that they do not keep steady in their position. 

2479. That Gahga-water which served in the creator’s (Brahman’s) cup to 
rinse his mouth, and which then relieved the fatigue of the foe of Asuras (Visnu) 
when his foot was tired from striding over the universe, — S'ambhu (S'iva) received 
it on his liead. If once one [master] has taken a liking for a person, though he bo 
a fool ijada), then all [his subsequent] masters too must needs feel deep attach- 
ment for him, one after the other. 

2480. The tree of bad policy which had obtained growth from [the time 
of] Sujji\^ exile, and which had been fostered by the foolishness of Sa/jja'fi son 
(SVugara), was in due time preparing to bear fruit. 

2481. The angry V'Iddaaiha was then for two or three years exciting through 
messengers Lofhana^s desire for the throne and the rest. 

2482-2483. He, unbroken in his aspirations, was together with his kinsmen 
living under the protection of King 8'iira, [maintaining himself] by agriculture, 
trade and other means. Full of energy he was from afar intriguing with Alamkdra- 
cdkra and other Dtimaras who had formed relationships with the Darad ministers. 

2479. The Gafigft is represented in Punlijic The word contains an allusion to the 
legends as having come forth from the Brah- water which forms the subject of the 

mauda or mundane egg, when Vi^pu, after his preceding simile ; comp. vii. 1 1 OB, 1379. 

strides over heaven and earth, touched it with 2482. For 6’' lord of Bahiisthalay 

his toe. Before descending to the earth Lothaiia^s father-in-law, see viii. 1844 s<j. 
the sacred stream passes over S'iva’s head. 

VOL, U. 


Jayasimma 
(a.d. 1128- jo). 


Doath of H'riufwa, 


Fresh attempts of 
Lu^hana, 


O 



Jayasimua 
(a.i). 1128 . 40 ). 


Lnthona joins Alam- 
Kaiucalvru. 


Lo^hana tu 
Ai’ ‘ ii'MilakoHa. 
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2484. When ho was first setting out with a view to gaining the proximity of 
those who held fastnesses in the mountain regions, his friend, the base Janaka- 
bhadra, died. 

2485. Everywhere in Karnddha and other [districts] where he was seen 
after he had set out, some were thinking of rebelling, some of keeping faithful. 

2486. While this [foe] of great energy was preparing his invasion with 
cunning and calmness, the king from indolence remained inactive and paid no 
regard to him. 

24S7. When the rising had gained strength by the means supplied by those 
who were wishing for troubles, then the king sent TJdaya, the lord of the Gate. 

2488. While the latter was collecting troops at the town of S'arhkaravarman, 
he received the news that Lothnna, had joined Alamkdracahra, 

2489. He also heard that with him had come Vif/rahardja, a son of King 
SussalUf and Bhoja, the son of Salhana. 

2490. He thereupon made haste and got over the 

distance of many days in a single day. 

2491. Checked in his activity by his (Uclaya’s) attack and not having 
succeeded in inveigling his class-fellows by his lies, the Dtoara became helpless 
and fled.. 

2492. Thereupon they betook themselves thence to the castle called 8'irahsild, 
which is situated between the Sindhu (Krsnagaiiga) and the [streams of the] 
Madhumati and Muktdsri. 


2485. Kaii^ddhaj or Karn.dha (viii. 2526), is 
the present Kaimdv, a hill district which lies 
immediately to the W. of Kumr&z. It com- 
prises a portion of the Ki^angahgft Valley 
above MuzaflarabiVd, and the several valleys 
drained by the Karnfiv River. The latter 
joins the Kisangahgu from the south at 
73° 50' long. 34° 23' lat. 

The form Kar7j.dha found in the second 
passage is, perhaps, preferable in view of the 
modern pronunciation ; and as written 
in S'llrada, do not differ much, see note 
viii. 2568. For an analogous phonetic change, 
comp. Skr. Ijauldha > Ki, Loldv, vii. 1241. 

The district seems to have been held in 
Hindu times by petty chiefs who were, at 
least nominally, subject to Ka^mir. Its in- 
habitants were Khadas, see viii. 2756, 3006, 
3088. 

Lothana, who appears to have intended an 
invasion of Kasmir proper, by one of the easy 
liassos which lead from Karnfiv into the Uttar 
or Hamal Parga^as, is forced by Udaya’s 
oTuiigctic action to retire into the upper 
Kisiingahgfi Valley; see viii. 2490 sqq., 2525. 


2488. By ^S^athkaravarman's town,’ S^aihka- 
rapura or Pat an (Pattana)is meant, see v. 156. 

2490. The lacuna of the text may bo filled, 
as proposed in the Ed., by reading athopaha- 
tyd utthdna eva “ in order to suppress them at 
the very rise ” ; comp. viii. 2613. 

2491. For kanthdyratkana, comp, note 
viii. 2197. 

2492. The site of the S^irah^ild castle has 
been traced by me on the Ki 9 anganga, a short 
distance below the ancient shrine of S^dradd 
(see note i. 37), the modern Sardi, For a full 
account of this identification, see note L. 

There, too, the topographical details given 
by K. in his subsequent narrative of the siege, 
have been fully discussed. 

For A L madhu'inatimuktasriyaranta^ wo 
have to read, with the slight addition of 
the superscribed S'firada o vowel sign, 
^sriyor anta°. The correction proposed in the 
Ed. was suggested before 1 had ma(le, in 
September, 1892, the tour which led to the 
identification of S'iralisilfi, and the elucida- 
tion of the topographical points connected 
with it. 
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VIIL 2602.1 


2493. The lord of the Gate (TJdaya) roaming about in distant tracts, did not 
ascertain whether he (Alamkaracakra) had hidden himself in the thicket of the 
forests or was keeping in the castle. 

2494. Then when it became known that he had ascended to that stronghold, 
even fate did not believe that the king’s power could escape a defeat. 

2495. Upon this rebellion [breaking out] all the other enemies, too, showed 
themselves prepared for a rising, just f's fishes when their pond is broken by the rain. 

2496. Trillaka then and the others who were secretly disaffected, made 
Lothana (?), the son of PrthviLara, use in intrigues his skill in deceit. 

2497. The latter who was burning towns, villages, and the rest, could not be 
got at by his pursuers, and though ho repeatedly got into sorry plights, those on 
his side saved him. 

2498. Koving about in all directions and disappearing from the horizon as 
soon as seen, he seemed to be sent by fate like the comet Brahmuputra which rises 
at the end of the Kalpa. 

2499. Wlien the tired ministers were pressing for a compromise from time- 
serving motives, the people thought that the whole land of Maiimrajya was as if 
lost. 

2500. Then, in the meantime, when the enemy were rising in power 
without any counter-measures having been found, the king after holding counsel 
despatched Dhanya. 

2501. when the task had been put on the latter’s shoulders, the people said 
that the lord of the Gate (Udaya) would feel humiliated and would become 
indiflerent and subsequently disaffected. 

2502. Bhiksu had been alone, and so Malldrjuna, But these are three 


Jayakimha 
(ad. 1128-49). 


Rising in Kaitntr, 


2494. T1ic 3 context shows clearly that 
tfpdlabdha is hero a mistake for ujpalabdha. 
For numerous instances of the identical error 
in MSS., see P. W.y s.v. 

2496. It is doubtful whether Lothana is 
liorc} not a mistake for Lothaka. From the 
(jpithet Pdrthvihari given to him, it is clear 
that the person meant is not the pretender 
Lothana, but the son of P^iihvihara, who is 
called Jjo^thaka, in viii. 2912, and with a 
prfikritized form of the name, Lothaka^ in 
viii. 2799. We find, however, this son of 
Prthvihara again named Lothana, in viii. 
3313. 

The possibility thus remains that tho 
name Lothana was used side by side with 
tho forms Lo^thaka and Lothaka for the 
designation of the identical person; comp. 
Gargacandra, Gaggacaiidra, Gaiga and 


Gagga, and other variations of personal 
names. 

That the defective pd , , , , harify of the text 
has to be restored into pdrthviharihi., as shown 
in Ed., cannot be doubted in view of viii. 2748, 
2759,2793, 2837. 

Lo 9 thaka (Lothaka) appears to have taken 
up the part which nis brother Ko^thesvara 
(Ko^thaka) had played as a rebel-leader. Ho 
seems to nave operated chiefly in Macjava- 
rajya (see viii. 2499), while Lotnana, tho pre- 
tender, kept in Kar^aha (viii. 2525). 

2498. The same mysterious comet is meant 
as is mentioned in tho Bf'hatsathhita, xi. 
15, by tho name of Bvahmadarfda. It is to 
appear at various points of the horizon, and to 
foretell tho destruction of tho world. 

2499. Correct with Durgapr. nirbaddiie for 
A L nirbandhe. 
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KAJATAUANGINI. [VIII. 2503. 


Jayasimiia 
(a.d. 1128 - 49 ). 


E.Npodition apiinst the 
iS'ti all ilia cJiatle. 


ill league anil iluis, indeed, difficult to dispose of.” Thus thought all the 
subjects. 

2.S0;>. The lord of the Gate, however, whose conduct knew no whims, was 
desirous of the king’s success, though it might not serve his own renown, and 
heartily exerted himself. 

Only for a king whose merits [from previous births] are great, arises 
such a minister, who alone does not know confusion in his lord’s business ; who 
does not fall from anger into indifference when the latter allows himself to be 
influenced by many [others], and who, with a course of action free from all caprice, 
endeavours to carry out the set task. 

Sasfhacaiulfa^ rancacandra'i^ younger brother, whom the king had 
placed on the latter’s death in thii seat {wpavesitua)^ also started for the 
expedition. 

2500. Dvihdhulca ixud other followed with singers after 

and thus also other royal servants who belonged to the outer court. 

2507. While Dhanija and the rest occupied I'llagrdmd, [a place] situated on 
the Sirtdhu of the castle (Krsnagaftga), the lord of the Gate being posted at the 
Drmgdy closed the routes at the back. 


2505. For Pancacanilra, see viii. 1121; 
repirdiiig ftparmina^ note viii. 1070. 

2506. Tilt) text sliows here a lacuna of 
tlin‘C) Alxsaras. 

2507. Ko^avdin" the probable position of 
'rUat/rdma^ Note L on IS' irahsildkofta (viii. 
249!?), should bo consulted. 

SiNDiiu ‘the river,’ as a designation of the 
Krsiiaganga or Krsna, is found not only in 
viii. 2h)2, but also used regularly in the S"&ra- 
duniahatmya, vv. 114, 118, etc., by the side of 
Krpiapahf/d. This designation is evidently 
taken from the mouth of the people who, as I 
ascertained on my visit to the S'arada Tirtha 
and S'irahsilii, know the river only as the 
aindf i.e. ‘ the river.’ In our passage the word 
kofa has been prefixed to this designation, in 
order to distinguish the river meant from 
other ‘ Sindhus,’ the Sind of Kasmir, the 
Indus, etc. 

Of th(* term nuANOA it has been shown in 
Note l)f iii. 227, that it designated in Kasmir 
any frontier watch-station closing a route 
through the mountains. The Dranga referred 
to in our passage, and subseipiently viii. 2702, 
can be no other watch-station than the one 
which has left its name to the small village of 
J)ra7f(/, situated on the direct route from the 
Uttar Pargapa to the S'arada Tirtha (S'ardi), 
oil the Kisaiiganga. 

Drarnj, as marked on the larger Survey map. 


lies about half a mile to tlic S.W. of Hdy^'hum 
{Udydirnma^ viii. 2987), at 7P 18' 45" long. 
81° 88' 80" hit. I have not been able to visit 
the place myself, but was informed in the 
neighbourhood that remains of old towers are 
found on the path, which leads up straight 
behind Drang to the mountain range in the 
north. 

The route marked by these towers is also 
shown on the map, and is followed to this 
day by th^j^ pilgrims who proceed to the shrine 
of S'iiradib* After ascending the range form- 
ing the watershed, the latter descend to the 
Ki^anganga by the Valley leading to Teh“jan 
(Mfih. Tejaimittf map ‘ Thajain ’ ). Drang is 
known to the local Brahmans as Sun'^drang, 
‘ the Gold-Drang,’ and hence its name appears 
in the Mahatmya as Suvarrpdrdhdhyaica ; com- 
pare Note By i. 37, §2. 

That Drang has retained its character as a 
guard-station until comparatively recent 
times, is curiously illustrated by the colony 
of Afridis settled at Drang-Hriy’>h6m (see 
Lawiiencb, p. 309). These warlike hillmon 
were settled there during Pathan rule to 
guard the routes across the mountains from 
irruptions of the restless Bombas in the 
Ki§angangft Valley, and from possible raids of 
the Cilasis. A glance on the map will show 
that Drang, where several valleys, running 
down from the watershed towards the 
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2508. Avoiding reckless attacks, profitless encounters, and similar acts of 
caprice, he proceeded with firmness and discretion and harassed the enemy. 

2509. By troops of woodcutters and other workmen Dhanya had rows of 
houses constructed resembling a town cn the bank of the Madhumati. 

2510. He, strong and capable, cleared the thicket of trees of darkness, 
turned forest-land into habitations, and provided the camp with all supplies in 
abundance. 

2511. Owing to the king’s good fortune, the place to be assailed was over- 
spread with suiisliine, [though situated] in a country the winter of which is terrible 
owing to the heavy snowfall. 

2512. The supplies which the king sent in his eagerness to secure victory, 
astonished the world, and did not fail even at that time when the contest for the 
crown impaired his power. 

2513. But while the danger was [destined] to be averted at its very rise, the 
wailing of the villagers who were oppressed by the [forced] carriage of loads, 
served as a kind of expiatory oblation (kmnticaru). 


Jayasimha 
(A.p. 1128 - 49 ). 


Camp formed on I ho 
MoifhnmMx. 


Kisanffai’igfi meet, forms an excellent position 
for wat(!hinff the various tracks by which the 
enemy at S'irahsilakvitta could effect a retreat 
into Kasmir. 

The purport of the verse is clear notwith- 
standing the lacuna of three syllables in 
the scicond half. The latter probably ran 
mtyaUvahadhndd dvdrem) drahgasthah prsthu’- 
pnddhatih. 

2509-id. The Madhumatl is the small 
sacred stniam which joins the Ki 9 angafiga 
from the south at the temple of S'arada at 
S'ardi ; see iiot(3s i 37 ; viii. 2492 (X). 

The details here given r^arding the pre- 
parations for the siege of Sira/isildkofta are 
in full agreenuiiit with the actual climatic 
(‘onditiona of the Kiisanganga valley about 
S'ardi. The latter plac(3 lies approximately 
at an altitude of f)5(K) feet above the sea and is 
surrounded on all sides by thickly wooded 
mountains. The open ground of the valley is 
scarcely broader than half a mile at its widest,, 
and generally much narrower. Close above 
S'ardi the Ki^jingaiigft passes through almost 
inaccessible gorges which render the valley 
practically uninhabited for a considerable dis- 
tance. The climate is, owing to the heavy 
ram and snowfall, the extensive forests and 
the close neighbourhood of numerous snowy 
peaks, colder than might be inferred from the 
elevation. 

The precaution taken by Dhanya of build- 
ing wooden huts for the besieging force was, 
therefore, most necessary. As K. places these 
huts on the hank of the Madhumati , which 


offers sufficient level ground only near S'ardi, 
it is clear that the cjirap occupiinl more or 
less the same position as the modern Dogra 
fort and the wooden barracks of its small 
garrison ; compare Note X, i. 37, §11. 

The Kisangahga Valley below the S'ardi 
could have furnished at all times but very 
limited supplies, and above that place it is 
entirely uncultivated. The high praise wliich 
K. bestows on Dhanya’s commissariat arrange- 
ments, was, therefore, fully justified by trie 
exceptional difficulties which the mainten- 
ance of even a small force in such a locality 
would imply. 

The means by which this result was 
achieved is plainly indicated by viii. 2513. 
In note v. 172 sqq. it has already been pointed 
out that the system of forced carriage by 
villagers, or Jias in old days as up to 

the present time been the only means avail- 
able for ihilitary^ transport in and about 
Kasmir. The system is not likely to have 
been worked with greater leniency in 
Kalhana’s days than in modern times. Wo 
may safely conclude from the author’s dis- 
creet allusion that the success of Dbanya’s 
commissariat arrangements was attained at 
an expense of human life and human suffer- 
ing, perhaps not smaller than that which 
accompanied generally the annual transport 
of stores for the Gilmt garrison until the con- 
struction of the ‘ Gilgit Road ’ a few years 
ago. (Comp. Lawbencb, Valley^ p. 413.) 

Regarding the kHdntimru referred to in the 
simile of viii. 2513, see note vii. 15. 
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Jayasimha 
(a.d. 1128 - 49 ). 


Unrest in Ka^mir. 


[Vin. 2614. 


2514. The king put firmness into his troops by showing his wrath to those 
who fled through fear of the long absence from their homes> and gratified those 
who held out, by presents. 

2516. Though the troops thus stoutly kept their ground for three or four 
months, yet they were unable to seize those who were in the castle. 

2516. Because no such acts of hostility, as the cutting off of food supplies by 
means of an investment were undertaken, which might have reduced those arrogant 
[opponents] to straits. 

2617. The Damaras who were longing to display their power, when the 
snow had passed, stood like mountains upon which the fresh shoots are preparing 
to break out. 

2518. Everywhere in the villages the nultivators left their work on the 
fields and the Brahmans their Veda-recitations, and took to the sword, eager for 
rebellion. 

2519. The ambitious Darads were waiting for the snow to melt on the 
mountains over which [lay their] way, with their mounted troops in readiness. 

2520. The men of the royal force trembled often from fear that the masses of 
snow might fall down [upon them] like the cotton-bed of death. 

2521. Thus the king, who had in vain undertaken his enterprise without 
examining the real strength of the enemy, began to feel doubts as to his success. 

2522. Deceitful fate likes [to employ] one special course of procedure against 
those whose minds are filled with acuteness ; through it they may become uncertain 
in their minds as to their own power and through [over-much] deliberation fail in 
their enterprise even in the face of an enemy who is without resources. 

2523. If a person trembles before the enemy’s host which exists merely in 
report, his success is frustrated through his own mind becoming blind with care. 

2524. If the elephant feels afraid of the lotus, owing to a false conception of 
the latter’s resources, [thinking:] “It might quickly hit me with its bees {or 
arrows, slUmnkhaih) ; it might assail me with its leaves {or chariots, pattraih) ; it 
might bind me with its threads {or ropes, gunaih),^' — then he may be prevented, 
owing to his limbs, enormous though they are, becoming benumbed with fear, from 
violently uprooting it. 

2525. When Lofhana and the rest after escaping with difficulty from Karndha 
got to Alamkdracakra, it was thought that the kingdom had been conquered 
by them. 

2519. The Darad country in tho upper which in the narrow valleys about S'ardi. may 
Ki 9 angai'iga Valley and tho neighbouring indeed bo dangerous. 

hill-tracts still possesses an abundant supply 2525. Regarding Karndha, see note viii. 
of hardy ponies, 2485. 

2520. Avalanches seem to be alluded to, 
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2526. Yet his associates had woven their intrigues to no purpose. How 
otherwise should the lord of the Gate have attacked him (Alamkaracakra) 
efifectively and in haste ? 

2527. Unable to offer resistance ho then sent the princes into the castle, and 
then followed them himself next day. 

2528. The castle-hill, narrow below [where it projects] into the stream and 
with a long stretched ridge, appeared to them like a heron bent on swallowing 
fishes. 


JAYA8IMKA 
(A.D. 1128-40). 


Alamkaracakra re- 
treats UiS'irahiildkolia, 


2529. When they (Lothana, etc.) saw that there was no strength in it, as 
[there is none] in an elephant-shed without an elephant, they lost [all] hope of 
victory, and fear entered their hearts. 

25;{0.25^1. “ From here the enemies should be harassed with arrows ; from here 

by showers of stones ; from here should the stream be guarded, and here the stones 
for the catapults.” As the Damara was thus giving them explanations with firm- 
ness (?), they thought that he was only anxious about protecting himself, 
without a firm determination to fight [on their behalf]. 

2532. When then the opposing force at Tilagrdma proceeded to frequent 
attacks, and the robber {dasyu, i.e,, Alamkaracakra) proved uQjible to meet [the 
latter], they became thin with care. 

2533. Lothana whoso suppleness of intellect was, 

however, openly reproaching the Damara who was fully taken up with the needful 
work (?). 

2531-. But Bhoja held back his excited uncle, saying : “ We might be 
betrayed,” and plied him (Alamkaracakra) continually to pretended eulogies. 

2535. Towards Lothana who showed himself unfriendly, he (Alamkaracakra) 
maintained ever his deceitful conduct, while he trusted to some extent in his 
(Bhoja’s) capacity for giving counsel owing to his conciliatory manners, and kept 
up a friendly understanding with him. 

2536. He (Bhoja) kept back his uncle from asking [the Damara] for leave to 
go, saying : ‘‘ He will not let us go, thinking that the king might kill him, if we 
are gone.” 

2537-2539. He (Bhoja) then represented to the Damaras : “ If you and we are 
all besieged [together], then the enemies having no hostilities to fear from any- 
where in the back, will be bold and firm in their endeavours. Whatever they would 


2528. For an explanation of the descrip- 
tion hero given oi thp hill on which the 
S'irahSilfi. castle stood, see Note L (viii. 
2492). 

2531. Tho translation and text of the 
second Pada is uiicortaiu. 


2532. For dast/iu as a designation of a 
P&mara, see note viji. 7. 

2538. I am unable to give a satisfactory 
interpretation of the words muravavuruta^ , 
2535. The text of this line seems defective, 
and the puri)ort is not certain. 
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RAJATARAiJrGINl. 


jAYARIMIfA 

(a.I). 1128-40). 


Diffidence ol besiegers. 


[vra. 2640 . 


do, would succeed. Therefore, let me go hence alone. By quickly bringing up 
other Lavavyas^ or the Darads^ I shall raise the siege.’* By these reasonable 
representations he got him to assent, as it were, in a fashion. 

2540. He (Alahikaracakra) preserved his outward kindness, yet imposed upon 
him continually by saying: “To-day, at night, or to-morrow, I shall let 
you go.” 

2541. As the communications had not yet been entirely cut off by the 
assailants who kept at a good distance [from the castle], they maintained them- 
selves with the food-supply obtained from the outlying villages. 

2542. Dhanya and the other [ministers] then apprehended a disastrous issue 
[of the expedition], and recommended the king to make peace with the enemy. 

2543. The king thought the conclusion of peace impracticable for various 
reasons, and ordered them to lay siege to the walls of the castle. 

2544. And he explained [to them] : “ The Damara on receiving bribes [from 
them], would let my rival kinsmen go, and they would get off to their own place 
having acquired renown.” 

2545. “ If we, even in this critical [state of affairs] show no persistent effort 
and no vigour, then we surely will come to regret it owing to the pooj)l(^ 
reproaching us with lost opportunities.” 

2546. “ Another [prince], too, feels mortified, when he hears it said : ‘ If King 
Harm had but held out for seven days, he might have got the stream of milk.’ ” 

2547. “ Everybody attains what is destined for him, by his acts, [be tliey] 
good or bad. But a lost opportunity (kriydtipatti) is held by the people e(j[ual to 
the three worlds (?) .” 

2548. “ The wdnged ant, though it has feet as well as wings, cannot move 
about on the ground or in the air, but only in a hole, as if it wer(i lame 
and blind. What is the use of attainments when the course is laid down by 
necessity ? ” 

2549. “ Arunay though he has no thighs, guides the course of the sun {mha- 
srapada), Co^^ld he have accomidished more, perhaps, if he had had two feet ? ” 

2550. “ Therefore cease to remain [mere] on-lookers, and lay siege to the 
whole castle. Let our lifetime pass, as well as theirs, in this [enterprise].” 


2646. K. mn-kes Javiisiriiha refer hero 
clearly to tluj final strn<;gle of Harsa, in which 
that king could have saved his throne but for 
his want of decision. 

In the expression dwfdhapravdham prdp^yat 
K. seems to produce a Kasmiri pro- 
verb, similar to the present f^druy karihe 
dud hytiy “ ho might have turned everything 


into milk [if ho had only done a certain 
thing].” The latter saying is often used in 
referring to lost opportunities. 

2547. ] cannot clearly construe the 

second half of this line, but the purport 
seems to btias indicated above. For A loke 
. . emend with Durgfipr. lokena. 
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2551. “ The wind here does not cease to occupy itself with the fire, and 
it continually shakes the high mountains and the water. A firm devotion to tasks, 
even if it does not lead to their fulfilment, produces at every turn in this world 
results of unexpected importance.** 

2552. On hearing this strict order of the king, Dhanya and the rest then left 
that river-bank and ascended quickly to the main-road leading to the castle. 

2553-2554. While those in the castle were shooting arrows and watching them 
with curiosity, [to see] how they would fight and how keep their places, Dhanya^ 
though standing below, drove away those who held the position above, and by [con- 
structing block-Jhouses in unbroken line gave to that locality the look of a town. 

2555. Then unceasing encounters ensued at every moment in which both sides 
lost countless men. 

2556. On the following day the son of Garga (Sasthacandra) arrived, after 
visiting the [temple of] tS'draddt^ and added to the population of Indra’s city by 
the fighters he killed. 

2557. Alamlcdra, the minister holding ch«argo of the outer royal court 
{hdhyardjasthdna)^ undauntedly made superhuman attacks and killed many 
enemies. 


jATASIliHA 
(A.D. 1128.^). 


Siege of fhe S'ira^l^ 
castle (A.D. 1144). 


2558. How could inhabitants of the plains vie with those who live on the 
mountains ? Yet the large quantity of war engines, which achieve unthought-of 
results, must be taken into consideration. 

2559. Those in the castle were very few, while those in the [besieging] 
camp many. Hence the farmer, though they killed many, were easily made to 
suffer. 

2560. After the castle had been harassed with two or three assaults, it 
appeared with the closed folds of its gates as if shutting its eyes from fear. 

2561. Those in the castle lost their confidence when they saw that Dhanya 
and the other [ministers] were trying to win over the guards, create internal 
dissension and otherwise to take advantage of a weak point. 

2562. At night they did not sleep but shouted to each other to keep them- 
selves awake. In the day-time, again, when they slept, they made the castle 
appear silent and deserted. 


2562. The camp on the bank of the Mad- 
humaftf viii. 2509, is meant. 

2558-54. Tlife topographical facts which 
explain the operations here described, will be 
found fully set forth in Note X on S'iralji- 
silakotta (viii. 2492). This should also be con- 
sulted in connection with the events of the 
siege subsequently narrated. ♦ 

2556. Tne ancient shrine of the goddess 


Sdradd stands at the junction of the Mad- 
humati with the Ki^angafigd., about two and a 
half miles above the identified site of S'irab- 
silakotta ; comp. Note By i. 37. 

2557. For Alamkdray see note viii. 2428; 
regarding the rajasthdna office, comp, note 
vii. 601. Alamkara is referred to as Rajas- 
thaniya or Rajagrhya in viii. 2618, 2671, 
2925. 
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RAJATARA^IGIljfl. 


[VIII. 2563. 


jATAfnMRA 
(l.B. 1128-48). 


ntrif^upR in the Caiitle. 


2563. Even the sound of the kettle-drums [beaten] by the several corps 
between the night-watches, made them tremble at night, as the thunder [makes 
tremble] the sparrows in the hollows of the trees. 

2564. The royal troops kept them in excitement day and night by all 
possible means and blocked [their access to] the water by boats which were moving 
about. 

2565. Cut off from the river they put up somehow with the pain of thirst, 
but they became disheartened when their food supply became exhausted owing to 
their inability to get outside. 

2566. The king’s kinsmen, though lusting for rich dishes such as were fit for 
princes, were then glad to feed on miserable stuffs. 

2567. Their aspirations had passed far away. All the more they daily 
envied, when pained by hunger, even the king’s servants their ample food. 

2568. When Bhoja then said : “ If we are [all] collected [here], nothing 
adequate can be done,” he (Alamkaracakra) placed him apart [from the others] in 
the central keep of the castle. 

2569. He held only him (Bhoja) capable of acting as a pretender to the crown, 
and believed [the other two] unfit for this, because one (Lothana) was too old and 
the second (Vigraharaja) the son of a concubine. 

2570. Thinking that his opponents would not exert themselves fully for these 
two without him (Bhoja), he (Alamkaracakra) had the false report spread outside 
[the castle] that he (Bhoja) had fled. 

2571-2572. The son of Salhana (Bhoja) who was daily enquiring about every- 
thing, had found out that Alamlcdracal(ra\^ faithless wife who had fallen deeply 
in love with ^asfhacandra from seeing his beauty, was wishing to destroy l^er 
husband, and was betraying his secret plans [to those] outside. 

2573. Fearing betrayal he informed him (Alamkaracakra) whose mind was 
beset by the blindness of love, of her [doings] and asked to be allowed to go. 

2574. Ho being of a forbearing disposition accustomed to indulgence and 
delighting in the maintenance of an intimate attachment, found no fault in her 
though she had sinned, just as a Bodhisattva feels no anger [even against the 
sinner]. 

2575. A lover forgets in his heart the hatred of a beloved woman, though it 

2565. The castle depended on the river and for the meaning of vyudha^ Amara 
for its water supply. Access to the river could iii. 4, 47. 

bo made difficult by keeping boats or rafts Bhoja alludes to his former advice ; see 
moore<l below the castle rock ; see Note X, viii. 2537 sqq. 

viii. 2492, 2569. For Vigraharaja^ see viii. 193(>. 

2568. This line receives a proper sense by 2575. iSfarahha, a mythical animal, repre- 
reading with L vyu4he^ for A vguhe^: for sented as a dangerous foe of elephants and 
a similar clerical error, see note viii. 2485, lions. 
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may be great and the cause of his death, just as the S'arabha [forgets] the 
elephant on its back. 

2576-2577. Bhoja then started. Rut when he had almost got outside the 
camp of the sleeping enemy, the son of Alamkdra[cahra\ who accompanied him, 
induced him to return, whether from treacherous design or from fear, because he 
himself had lost courage, and brought him back to his father who was in the castle. 

2578. The latter after reproaching his son, told him (Bhoja) that he should 
leave the next night, and hid him during the day, telling everybody that he had 
left. 

2579. Dhanya and all the others having received information that one 
(Bhoja) had escaped and got oif, and that two (Lothana and Vigraharaja) were to 
start the next day, then kept awake during the [following] night in uncertainty. 

2580-2581. When he (Blioja) was then preparing to start at night, he saw from 
the tower of the castle that all [the enemies] were awake round about and in their 
camp the fires blazing. These lit up the castle so much that even an ant could 
not have moved out by the main road without being noticed by the watchful 
enemies. 

2582. The houses occupied [by the enemy] seemed in the flickering light of 
the flames to move and to warn the son of Salhana (Bhoja) [as it were] by shaking 
their heads, against a reckless attempt. 

2583. This made it impossible for him to leave. Then, when the day 
broke after that night, the Damara let him climb down the precipice fastened 
to a rope. 

2584. Accompanied by a Damara lord, Ksemardja by name, he got down to a 
rock, as large as a raised seat (vitardikd) midway on the precipice. 

2585. Having got on this rock which just sufficed for them to sit on, they 
passed there five nights [and days] without sleeping from fear of falling. 

2586. There they kept themselves alive with small barley-cakes which they 
had in their hands, and from there they cleared their bowels like birds from their 
nest. 

2587. There the two kept without being noticed, [motionless] as if painted, 
and watched with wonder from above the profusion in the enemy’s camp. 

2588. The narrow north side of the S'irab- 2684. K. means by vitardikd in all proba- 
.sila hill falls off in precipitous cliffs towards bility the small wooden platform which is 
the river which flows about three hundred feet often found in the courtyard of KaSmir 
below the top of the hill. The following houses under the shade of trees. It is raised 
narrative shows clearly that Bhoja’s second on four wooden posts and offers a comfortable 
attempt of escape was made by this side, place for a few persons to sit on during 
An inspection of the clifls showed me that a the hot summer days; compare Har^ac,, 
descent to the river, though perilous, might bo p, 198. 
effected there by a good cragsman. 
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2588. They benefited by tlio warmth of the flaming glory of Jayamhliay 
which made them forget tlie great cold. 

2589. Then on the sixth day when they had consumed all the food they 
had, the clouds began to send down snow which was like a caustic put in a 
wound. 

2590. Then their hands and feet became benumbed by the cold and fell asleep, 
while it would have been proper for them to exert themselves [in accompaniment] 
with the music made by their [clattering] teeth. 

2591 . The two were thinking : “ Surely to-day, overcome by hunger and cold, 
we shall fall in the enemy’s camp, like two birds caught in a trap.” 

2592. “ Whom shall we call to help ? Who knows of us to drag us up from 
here, as a leader of the elephant-herd [would drag out] two young elephants 
sinking in the quagmire ? ” 

2593. Then upon their prayers the Pamara had the two who had been in such 
plight, drawn up by a rope and put them in an empty dwelling. 

2594. There they relieved their cold at a straw-fire, and forgot their misery in 
the sleep they had found at last. 

2595. Even greater misery befell Loihana and Vi(jrah(t[r(lja], who did not 
get a kind word from any one and were looked at with disgust. 

259(). They ate cakes made of oats and Kodrava in husks and the like, and 
their bodies and clothes became discoloured by dirt. 

2597. When Alarkhlracakra^s food supplies were altogether drawing to an 
end, Dhanya won over equally TTola and Yasashim, two of his [men], by giving 
them food. 

2598. Thereupon the Damara, shaken by hunger and fearing to be betrayed, 
agreed through messengers to sell the king’s enemies. 

2599. His mind steeped in wickedness abandoned the fear of sin and 
dishonour, when his courage had been broken by the excess of unbearable 
sufferings. 

2(j00. He intended to protect himself by keeping back some of the king’s 
enemies and to cling to every straw and grass to clear his honour, 

2601. He, accordingly, upon the advice of his servant Udayana, thus kept 
Salhana's son Bhoja in hiding, but hastened to give up the [other] two. 

2602. He thought this arrangement to be good for them all, as he believed 
that without him (Bhoja), the king would not inflict inordinate punishment upon 
the two, and would leave him himself unharmed. 

2596. Kodrava, Paspalum scrobiculatum eaten by the poorest, and was cultivated 
Lin. (P.W.)f is an inferior fjrain, known in formerly in the Valley merely because the tax- 
Kasmir by the name of kudiir. It is only collector would not care to seize it. 
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260,*]. Dhanya and the other [ministers] when they wished to make peace, JayasiAha 
did not know then of the straits in which he was owing to the want of food, nor 
of that plan of his. 

2604. They were anxious to get away from there under some pretence, 

[thinking] : “ What more [is to be done], since he has agreed to give up those two 
rival kinsmen ? ” 

2605. Dhanya then made his brother’s son Kalynna the surety for the 
execution of the compact regarding the surrender of those who were to be given up, 
the withdraw'al of the army, and the rest. 

2606. If a work has to be composed ; if an enemy who hides his wrath, has 
to be conciliated ; a great snake to be caught or some act of crooked diplomacy to 
be done, — success will fall to him who filled with right zeal for his task will also 
at the completion display haste with firm vigour. 

2607. The royal ministers had then lost their vigour owing to the hardships 
entailed by a long absence from theij' homes, and had become slack in their 
actions. 

2608. That minister is, forsooth, difficult to find who is capable of comprehend- 
ing a complicated aflfair at its close, just as [it is diflScult to comprehend an affair] 
which survives only in stories. 

2609. The momeut that the troops knew of the concluded pact, they 
started for their homes, disregarding the kindness shown to them by the king. 

2610. As soon as the Lava'tiya had received the supplies which they sold to 
him, he made delays about carrying out [the agreement], while Dhanya^ s and the 
others’ minds became alarmed at the small number of the troops. 

2611. By not giving up those two, he that day tormented his assailants who Delay in surrendw of 
kept their eyes fixed on the main road [leading to the castle] in the hope of seeing pretenders, 
the demanded [princes] arrive. 

2612. The night, loud with the cries of the Cakravaka, they passed in misery, 
seeing no other course before them but suicide. 

2613-2617. Many such thoughts occupied them : “ Now that the enterprise pre- 
pared with much trouble, has failed owing to the weakness of our minds, the other 
ministers will surely scoff at the various measures [taken by us], pretending to 
regret with pity the failure, and will incite against us the enmity of the king who 
will not think of using kind words to greet us. Those who do not examine the 
state of things with regard to the ups and downs of the expedition, will at once 
cast shame upon us.” Thus some said in distress, [others again said] : “ That 


2605. The word avakalya, found only here, seems from the context to have the meaning 
of madhyastha or sdk^in^ * surety.^ 
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robber (dasyu) has perpetrated this deception in consultation with the king’s 
enemies (Lothana, etc.). Now that he has achieved his object, ho surely sits there 
and laughs at us,” Thus passed away the night after causing infinite torment to 
their bodies. 

2618. In the morning then Alamkdra^ the chief-justice {rdjaathdmya), eager 
for a bold course, went up to the castle and by diplomatic threats induced the 
Damara to agree. 

2619. After having allowed one day’s delay, he (Alarhkaracakra) then told 
Lothana that day plainly and without courtesy that he would have to go. 

2620. Thereupon some self-respecting persons suggested to him what he 
might do to wipe off his disgrace and to avoid the loss of his renown. 

[2621-2626. Verses containing conventional praise of those who die fighting and 
thus reach the world of Surya and the company of the Apsaras without under- 
going the pains of a death-struggle. Lothana’s father and brothers have before 
him found their death by the sword. His present discomfiture is a penance for the 
faults committed by him while on the throne. Bhiksacara, too, had expiated the 
sins of his reign by a noble death.] 

2627. Though thus incited he did not take a resolute course, devoid of spirit 
(tejas) as he was. The ‘monkeys’ fuel ’ {vdnareudhana) which has no substance, 
does not burn even in contact with fire. 

2628. Feeling no self-respect he wished, when terrified by the danger, 
to cry with a pouting underlip like a little boy who has been roused from his 
slumber. 

2629. When the Damara had surrendered him, the king’s officers who were 
about to conduct him, on seeing him in such a state, said from compassion to 
encourage him : 

2630. “ Do not despair. In the heart of the king, which is illuminated by 
the rising moon of pity, there does not easily rise the blinding darkness of 
enmity.” 

2631. “ lie is an ocean of the nectar of kindness, the divine mountain (Meru) 
of constancy and a sandalwood-tree for removing the hot pains of those who seek 
his shelter.” 

2632. “On seeing his person which is purifying and spotless like the 
celestial stream (Ganga) in the autumn, your over-excited mind will find comfort.” 

2633. “ He will pay to you equal respect as to the faultless elder members of 
the family, and will remove the sensation of humiliating shame.” 

2634. “ Full of compassion he treats also others who have done him harm 


2627. Regarding the mnarendharui referred to in the simile, see note vi. 364. 
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and have fallen in misfortune, as benefactors, because they give an occasion for 
testing his pity.” 

2635. Cheered by these words rf theirs, he then came out of the house 
resembling, with his waving thick beard and his hanging down cloak, an old bull 
[coming] out of the stable. 

2636. When Vhanya saw him arrive carried in a litter, without ornaments, 
with his faded a?id worn-out clothes and arms, he was bowed down with 
embarrassment. 

2637. With his eyes which kept long motionless, and his rough and heavy 
beard, shoulders (?) and body he then appeared to him (Dhanya) like an owl driven 
out of its hole. 

2638. The fire they had put to the camp when marching off, made the hill 
appear like the touch-stone in which the gold of the king’s glory [had been tested]. 

2639. When tlie camp had been raised, excessive snow fell from the sky 
and removed all doubts of the people as to the king’s supernatural power. 

2640. Had the snow fallen earlier, the troops would have sunk in it and 
perished at once just as insects (? gartdtdh) which have fallen into insect-powder 
{pistdtalca). 

2641. Thus Lothana, not quite sixty years of age, fell again into 
captivity on the tenth day of the bright half of Phrdguna in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] nineteen (a.d. 1144). 

2642. In order to greet the troops returning after a long absence the king 
who was free from self-assertion, went up to a high mansion. 

2643. After he had cheered the troops with gifts, honours, kind addresses and 
looks, as they deserved, he dismissed them and saw JJhanya and the other [leaders] 
arriving. 

2614-2651. Then he saw in the court-yard Lothana who was being announced 
by the doorkeepers, but was scarcely noticeable owing to the mass of people 
surrounding him. Tlie soldiers of those [leaders] had put their hands under his 
arm-pits. His face was covered by his dress whose edge was drawn up to his nose. 
The white dishevelled hair of his beard reached to his ear-lobes wdiich bore no 
ornaments, and made appear plainly the emaciated state of his cheeks. From time 
to time he glanced out of the corners of his eyes, in which the pupils were fixed and 
gloomy, at the citizens who were shouting various remarks. Struck by the 
evil glance of fate he [had suffered] from despondency, misery, fear, exhaustion 


Jayasimiia 
(a.d. 1128-49). 


Arrival of caplivoii in 
H'rimyum. 


2687. Tho omondatioii ^kurcdmmvif/raham stored with certainty, but the context 

for A L ^kdrcnm saviyntham is doubtful. requires clearly ; “ and his lips wore parched 

2648. Tho text has hero a lacuna of four by dryness.” 
syllables. Tho words missing cannot bo re- 
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and hunger. His body whicli knew not sleep, was shaking like that of a cow 
pained by cold, lie felt as if tlie earth was moving, the mountains tumbling down 

and the sky falling, and his lips by dryness. At every step he 

stopped and thought : Let there be an intercession from heaven, or may a 
terrible darkness spread, or may the winds wither up this royal palace now nearly 
reached. How shall I stand before the king, I wlio have done him every injury'*^ ” 

2652. Upon receiving the order by a movement of tlie king’s brow he ascended 
to the assembly in which the eyes of the on-lookers seemed like lotuses moving to 
and fro. 

265;b When the king ordered him by a glance to come up close, ho then 
fell on his knees on the ground and touched the king’s lotus-feet with his head. 

2654* The sovereign put his lotus-hands to [Lothana’s] foreliead which was 
bent down, and raised up the head of that [prince] who was bowing down in 
confusion. 

2655. The touch of the hands on which were jewels and powerful herbs, was 
cooling like the moon, and removed the hot pain from his mind and the misery from 
his body. 

2656. Quickly he felt that very moment in his heart confidence in the king 
who was compassionate, owing to the greatness of his merits [from a former birth]. 

2657-2659. The king reflected : ‘‘ ‘ Feel no fear ’ would be a haughty saying. 

‘ You will yet reach happiness,’ these words would fail owing to their shallowness. 
By saying ‘ I am not angry with you now,’ the former acts of enmity would be 
effaced. ‘ You are our relative,’ this would be like scorn at the present occasion. 

‘ You are in distress,’ would be boasting of the might of one’s own glory.” Eecog- 
nizing this, the king did not favour him with any word. 

2660. When then Vigraha\T(lj({\\}{i\\i down his head to touch his feet and 
prayed for safety, he touched the top of his head with his foot. 

2661. He forced his uncle to accept the betel which he offered with his own 
hand, though he remonstrated : “ How am I deserving of this honour? ” 

2662. To the lord of the Gate (Udaya) who was bowing down, he said with 
a smile : “ You have had trouble,” and IJhanya and Sas(ha[caiLdm] who had stood 
before him, he touched with his left arm. 

2663. When Lothana saw this [king] full of cleverness, kindness, discretion, 
politeness, and other royal virtues, despised himsedf. 

2664. Addressing to him encouraging words through the mouth of Dhanya, he 
then with politely folded hands dismissed his uncle, who was bent down by shame, 
to a splendid mansion. 

2655. Miraculous herbs arc alluded to, which are fastened as amulets into rings, comp. 
Jlar^ac.f p. 279. 
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2665. This [king] who kept his eye [ever] fixed on a politic conduct, showed 
the same unchanged colour on his face when he achieved his aim, as when he 
made his attack. 

2666. The ocean does not get heaijd by the boiling of the submarine fire, and 
does not get cold by the water of the Himalaya which enters into it. Men of deep 
mind show ever the same expression at the time of trouble- as at the time of joy. 

2667. The king, by constant kindness and unfeigned marks of attention, 
such as are proper between relatives, gradually removed the feeling of humiliation 
from those two [princes] who had survived the discomfiture of their prowess. 

2668. He, prudent in counsel (or, like a juggler), feared inwardly the tooth of 
the snake ‘rebellion,’ on account of Blioja [being yet at large], though he had just 
extricated his kingdom from between the lips of his kinsmen. 

2669. [This was,] because his ministers who had stopped their exertions in 
haste from fear of the fatigues of a [prolonged] absence from their homes, had in 
spite of his ambition taken him oif his guard, though there remained enemies. 

2670. The son of Salhanct (Bhoja;, after his rescue from the precipice, was 
keeping in the empty dwelling and got no news whatever of his uncle (Lothana) 
and Vigraha[raja], 

2671. When he then saw from above Alumkardy the chief-justice (rdjufjrhya) 
coming to the Dumara, there arose in him the suspicion of betrayal. 

2672. Subsequently he saw the force which had been encamped, stretching its 
columns far away, beyond the reach of the eye, on the road which led towards the 
City. 

267^5. Then he noticed between the litters of JJhaiiya and Sasfha the one 
occupied by his uncle, whom, however, he could not recognize from afar. 

2674. And he thought to himself : “ What can be the reason for the army 
marching off from here ? And who is the third carried in a litter between Dhanya 
and Sa^tha ? ” 

2675. Then a menial whom he questioned, told him with joy that the pact was 
concluded, and that Lothana and Vigraha were on their way to the City. 

f 2676. His doubts ceased, and the fear of betrayal which was rising [in him], 
gave way for a short time to fond solicitude for his relatives. 


2670. Compare viii. 2593. 

2671. The emendation proposed in the 
text, of rajagxhyaiin for A L raja gxhey is neces- 
sitated by a reference to viii. 2618, and is con- 
firmed by viii. 2925, where Alaiiik&ra is men- 
tioned with the same title. The difference 
between the two readings is small in S'arada 
characters. 

2672. The path both up and down the 
VOL. II. 


Ki^angahga can be seen to a considerable dis- 
tance from the height of the S'irabiiila hill. 

2676. The text of the first half line is 
thoroughly corrupt in A L. The above trans- 
lation ui l^sed on the comectural emendation 
proposed in the note of Ed. For bhajet read 
bho^at; the big semicircular virania sign of 
old S'arada MSS. is often misread for a super- 
scribed e. 
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2677. Wlieii the army had departed and tlie birds with loud cries met in the 
solitude, it appeared to him as if the river were wailing over the two who had 
gone. 

2678. Then he thought: “The Tjavanya (Alamkaracakra) might upon 
[further] thought give me up, and subsequently Dhanya and the rest, on hearing 
that I am here, might again [come and] carry me oflF.^’ 

2670. Again and again on hearing the sound of the torrents, he feared that it 
was the noise of the king’s troops returning to take him away. 

2680. Then the world became darkened by clouds and deprived, jis it 
were, of midday, the light [of the latter] being suppressed by midnight 
[ darkness] . 

2681. From that time onwards until the month of Vaisakha the clouds were 
[as it were] consecrating the earth for the performance of a sacrifice in which 
masses of snow [formed the oblations]. 

2682. Then the robber (dasyu^ i.e. Alaihkuracakra) came to Bhoja and 

reproached himself, saying : “ I have wretchedly murdered those who put their 

confidence in me. I luive been merciless and devoid of shame.” 

2683. 8alhana\s son suppressed liis anger from regard for the situation and 
said to him quietly as if to soothe him : “ You have no guilt in this matter.” 

2684. And he spoke : “ You have done this to save your dependants, your 
children, relatives, and the rest who had got into distress. You deserve blame 
from nobody.” 

268^). “ If you had wished to commit treachery you would not show pity 

for me. Hence [it follows that] this [act of yours] was due to compulsion by 

the necessity of the hour.” 

2686. “If the king follows the law of kings, he ought not to exterminate us 
like the descendants of King Harm, but to keep us under control.” 

2687. “ By keeping me back as the last of tliem, you have indeed wisely 
guarded against your own dishonour, against tlic maltreatment of those two and 
sinful conduct on the part of the king.” 

2688. When ho had thus spoken, the pajuara, as if freed from an embar- 
rassing load, said to him with praises : “ Thus you arc my witness for ever and 
everywhere.” 

2689. When he (Blioja) then asked to be allowed to go at once, he told him 
that he would do that when the snow had ceased to fall, and left. 


2678. The omondation of for Ah me that tlio snowfall began in the bright half of 
seems absolutely necessary to get any sense the month Pbfilguna. 

into the verse. 2682. For dnsyu as a designation of 

2681. Comi)are viii. 2639 sc^q., which shows Dainaras, comp, note viii. 7. 
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2690. As Blioja was told by someone that the robber (Alamkaracakra) might 
take his abstention from food as [an indication of his] anger and might change his 
conduct, he took his food. 

2691. When he touched the food he thought : “At last it has come, obtained 
by their sale,” and felt as if he were feeding on tlie flesh of his two relatives. 

2692. The robber, however, did not let him go for two months, saying [each 
time] ; “ Forsooth, I shall send you on your way to-day or to-morrow, as soon 
the snow stops falling.” 

2693. Blioja made haste about his departure because he thought : “The king, 
knowing that I am here, will start an expedition as soon as the snow has melted, 
and he (Alariikaracakra) will sell me to him.” 

2694. Whichever pretext he (Bhoja) brought forward for his going, the robber 
contradicted it and found a fault in it in order to keep him back. 

2695-2698. Jlajavadana was the son of the Balahara called Tejas, and born 

from a noble mother Since his youth he wore a long cloak 

(Icambala), Serving in Sussala's army during the war for the crown, which was 
the touch-stone for the high qualities of many a brave man, he had gained distinc- 
tion in his detachment along with conspicuous influence. Subsequently he had 
been favoured by the king, owing to his father being a councillor, and had in time 
been put in charge of Bvenaka and other districts. When Nd(ja of Khuydsrama 
had turned the king’s mind against him, he (Rajavadana) wishing to fight him 
(the king?) took him (Bhoja) under his care. 

2699-2700. All thought that owing to liis having been a servant [of the 
king] he was not in bitter enmity, and that not being a Lavanya^ he would 
not be able to oppose the king. Hence when he was then preparing his rebellion 
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2695 - 98 . The text of verso 2695 is cor- 
rupt in several places. For tejo^ A L read 
ojo^y but the correct form of the name is found 
in verse viii. 2862, where Rfijavadana’s father 
is again mentioned as Teja«-Balahara. Bala- 
harttf as explained in note viii. 2768, is evi- 
dently a family or tribal name. Rajavadana 
himself is often referred to by the designation 
of Balahara. 

The first words ot the second half of this 
verse give no sense, and no translation of 
them has been attempted. — The wearing of a 
hambala is often referred to by Kalhai;^a as a 
mark of poverty, comp. e.g. v. 461 ; vii. 40 ; 
viii. 2635. 

Khuydsrama is certainly the modem 
Kkuy^hom Pargapa comprising the northern 
shore of the Volur lake and the valleys open- 
ing from the latter. The old name is found 


again as Khoydsrama in Kriv. iii. 353, in the 
Ijokapr. and Tirtkas, 

Evenaha must be the old name of a small 
tefritorial division in close proximity of 
Khuyafirama. P. Sahibram in the Tirthas. 
speaks of the Volur (Mahapadmanaga) as 
situated in the Kkoyahdmdkhyard^tra (Khuy^- 
hom) and Evenavi^aya, In a subsequent 
passage he places apparently the village Ada- 
grama, i.e. Ar“gam on the Volur, in the 
Evenavi^aya, From this it might be concluded 
that the villages on the N.E. shore of the lake 
formed once a separate small district under 
the name Evenaha, It is highly probable that 
the LokaprakaiSa which in !^ak. iv. mentions 
twice a Vi^aya of Ekena in connection with 
Khuy&srama, means the same district. The 
difference between the forms of the name is, 
however, curious, as M and bear little re- 
semblance in S'arada characters. 



Jatasimha 
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Alamkdracakra did not give up to him the prince (Bhoja), notwithstanding his 
pressing requests. 

t 2701 

the treacherous [Damara], however, could not let him olF. 

2702. At that time there arrived at the Drangd Alamhara, in charge of [that] 
business (?), having been sent by the king with money to effect a pact about 
Bhoja. 

2703. But when the Damara was preparing to go to him (Alariikara), Bhoja 
said to him : ‘‘ If you go leaving me behind, I shall commit suicide.” 

2704. He (Alamkaracakra) merely remarked : ‘‘ To-morrow morning 1 shall 
see you,” whereupon he (Bhoja) left the castle during the fourth watch of the 
night without having said anjrthing. 

2706. While he (Bhoja) was searching his way impatiently towards the end of 
the night notwithstanding the heavy rain, .[Alamkaracakra] heard of his escape. 

2706. At day[-break] then he pursued him with a few followers on his 
flight as far as the shrine of the goddess S'dradd, but did not succeed in stopping 
him. 

2707-2709. He (Bhoja) had been kept from the plan of going to (or, by the 
route of) Durdnda, because full of kind regard he felt himself unable to sliow him- 
self before the women of his relatives without the two kinsmen who had started 
[with him] for the same object, guilty as he appeared, and because he thought of 
the disgrace to himself [if it were said] : “ Tlio old one (Lothana) has undertaken 
enterprises five or six times, while he, though young, is incapable.” He, there- 
fore, decided to fight with the help of the Ddradas and took the route by the bank 
of the Madhumati. 


2701 . I am unable to construe the first 
half of this line {niiaJjt pratyak^atdih duraat/iite 
^pyttdayane sa tarn) or to connect it with the 
rest. There is probably a lacuna in the text 
here. For Udavana, see viii. 2601, 

2702 . Or does vi^ayddhikfta refer to 
another Alamk&ra, not the Rajasthaniya ? In 
this case the term might mean * aistrict- 
oflScer.’ 

For drangd, see note viii. 2507. 

2704-9. The circumstances of Bhoja's flight 
which K. alludes to but docs not describe with 
the clearness one would desire, seem briefly 
as follows: Bhoja, afraid of being sold by 
the Damara to the king^s envoy Alamkara 
(viii. 2702), resolves to escape from S'irahsila- 
kott^t. He can retire down the Ki 9 angaiiga 
Valley and rejoin S'ura, the chief of Bahu- 
sthala, from whose territory Lothana and ho 
himself had started (viii. 2482). Or he can 


flee across the mountains to the east into the 
Dard territory on the upper Ki^angatiga, 
where as the references in viii. 2481, 2488, 
2519, show, he can ex{)ect a friendly reception. 

Bhoja shirks the humiliation of appearing 
before the families of Lothana and Vigraliaraja 
after, as it were, abandoning these his 
associates in the expedition. He, therefore, 
does not choose the route of Durdnda (viii. 
270S1). * * ^ 

This local name is found only in our 
passage, and the wording of the latter does 
not make it clear whether Durdryla is the 
place to which Bhoja might retire, perhaps 
the chief place of S'ura’s territory, or the 
route leading to the lattcJi*. Supposing the 
second interpretation to be right, we miglit 
think of connecting the name with Drdm, 
the modern designation of the Ki^angai'iga 
Valley from below S'ardi as far as Kaniav. 
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VIIL 2718.] 


2710-2714. In some places the sharp edges of the frozen stones hurt like the 
points on the fangs of death. In some the clouds hid the day-light and produced 
darkness as [if they were] the snares of the death-god. Somewhere the falling 
avalanches resembled by their masses a herd of elephants. In some places his 
body was hit by the hissing spray of the torrents as if by arrows. In some place 
his skin would burst open under the piercing wind, in another again the dazzling 
reflection of the glittering snow would destroy his vision. At a wide-open place 
{prasrta) he would expect a deep fall and a clear way at a narrow one {apra,%rta). 
Oftentimes he would think ho was ascending even when gliding down. — After 
thus spending on his way six or seven days, made trying by the snowy season, he 
reached a village on the frontier of the Darad territory. 

271 r>. The commander of the fort of Dugdhaghdta removed what was 
humiliating in his destitute condition, by secretly furnishing him with his own 
outfit and respectfully gave him an honourable reception. 

27 U). When Vidfiasiha, who was at a distance, received news of his arrival by 
a messenger sent by that [commander], he despatched a parasol, musical instruments 
and oth(;r insignia of royalty. 

2717. And after having congratulated him [on his arrival] in the land 
through the commander of the fort, he placed his own treasury at the prince’s 
disposal (?). 

2718, When Bhoja then had gone to the royal palace and was living like a 


Jatasii^ha 
(a.d. 1128 . 49 ). 


There is, however, some difficulty in tracing 
tlio phonetic relation between the two forms. 

The route actually taken by Bhoja can on 
the other hand clearly be followed on the map. 
The valley of the Ki.sangafiga above S'artli 
(S'arada) narrows to an impassable gorge (see 
note viii. 2r)0i) sepp). Bhoja is hence obliged to 
ascend by the valley of the Madhumatl to the 
high mountain ridge which forms the water- 
shed between the Kisangai'iga and the Kasmir 
Valleys. Moving along the height of this 
rang(* towards S.E. he reaches the frontier of 
thti Darad territory, i.e. the Gurez district, 
near the J>u</(lh(M/hdta fort or the present 
l)t«l"lchiit Pass (see viii. 2715 and note 
vii. 1171). 

As the average elevation of the passes ov(»r 
this rangci is al)out 1 2,000 feet, wo can easily 
bcjlieve that K.’s description, vv. 2710-14, 
does not exaggerate the difficulties which 
Bhoja must have found on his march along 
the range. His escape falls, as the references 
made in viii. 2()41, 2()8l, 2002 sliow, in the 
month of Vaisakha, Lokakala 4220, i.e. March 
23rd— April 22nd, a.d. 1144. The exceptionally 
late and heavy snowfall of that year 
(viii. 2(>81) must Imvo made the route followed 


by Bhoja still more difficult than it would bo 
ordinarily at that early season. 

2710-14. This passage is curious as con- 
taining perhaps the only description found in 
Sanskrit poetry of the difficulties offered W a 
climb over snow-covered mountains. The 
details given by K. look as if taken from the 
recollection of a personal experience. [Clas- 
sical poetry equally deficient in mountaineer- 
ing descriptions furnishes a curious parallel 
in Claudiaii’s account of Stilicho’s march over 
the Alps, Do hello Gotico, 840 sqq.] 

The rendering viii. 2713 is not quite certain. 
I assume that K. by duravarohaik prasfte . . . 
indnn wishes to refer to crevices and hidden 
hollows which make the crossing of open and 
apparently level snow-fields dangerous and 
troublesome. For urdhvdmrohxiy comp, the 
meaning given to avaroha by the MedinikoiSa, 
P. W,, s.v. 

2715. Regarding the frontier-fort of Dttg^ 
dhmjhdta^ whoso name is here wron^y spelt 
in A as Dmjdhaghdtta^ see note vii. 1171. 

2717. The translation of this verse is not 
certain. The context and a reference to 
viii. 2768 indicate the above interpretation, 
but the word amrayat is scarcely correct. 
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Jayakiiaha 
(a.d. 1128-49). 


king, the son of Rdjavadana came to pay his respects and induced him to take up 
his [father’s] cause. 

2719. He being sent by his father who had [now] fallen off entirely from the 
king, appeared to him (Bhoja) as if he were placing the ends of a strong net of 
policy over his enemy. 

2720. He sent him back with a message in which were jointly indicated the 
importance [he attached] to the matter and his want of confidence, thus neither 
accepting nor refusing. 

2721. Rdjavadana then told him, through messengers : “ You will know me 
in due time, whether I am still a councillor of the king or have completely broken 
with him.” 


rebellion. 2722. In order to show him (Bhoja) his firm resolution, he thereupon began to 
wage war upon Ndga and the rest, under a pretext of a family feud, though the 
king had declared against their guilt. 

2723. Possessed of firm bravery, he gradually acquired strength, though he 
had no resources. Then he got equal to them in the fighting and in time acquired 
superiority. 

2724. This extraordinary man obtained such a position that the resident 
relatives of Ndga did not feed ashamed of taking service with him. 

2725. Liberality, patience, unpretentiousiiess, absence of greed, and other 
high qualities distinguished him to such an extent that, though just rising, ho 
secured attachment as if he had always exercised great power. 

2726. That Prtlirihara and the rest who had great resources, showed firm 
resolution, is no wonder; but praise is due to tlic great enterprise of him (Rnjava- 
dana) who stood without support. 

2727. He then gathered a great host of thieves, people from the forest and 
herdsmen (glmilca), and putting himself in occupation of villages, waited for Rhoja 
and his people. 

2728. The other Damaras too abandoned a prmkmt conduct, whether owing to 
the factions among the ministers who were in mutual rivalry, or from a love of 
plunder. 

2729. Their desire for rebellion, which had been nipped in the bud on 
Lothana^s capture, then broke out into a hundred branches. 

2730. Trillaha and Jayardja, though favoured by the king, succumbed to the 
hot [excitement] and did not keep away from the conspiracy (? calcrarnUana). 


2722. The interpretation of vido^atva is 2730. The construction of this verse is 
doubtful. not clear to me, and the above translation 

2727. By ghoRika probably the Giijars of merely indicates the probable purport ; cakra- 
the Kasmir alps are meant, mllana^ a «7raf Xey., may bo connected with 
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2731-2732. Trillaha, who was the gathering place for all robbers {dasyu^ i.e. 
Damaras), just as the pit is for the owls, consumption for diseases, hell for the 
demons, and the ocean for the sea-monsters,— he, great in deceit, got the prefect or 
the Vevasarasa [district] over to his side and raised a rebellion. 

2733. Thereupon the Brahmans [of that tract], anxious to preserve their lands 
and wishing his suppression, held a solemn fast {pray a) at VijayeSvaraj directed 
against the king. 

2734. They did not accept the representation of the king, who did not think 
this the right time for uprooting the Damaras (dasyu)^ wliereupon he, 1‘rom kind 
consideration, fell in with [the desire of] their assembly. 

2733. When the king was about to start [on the expe.dition], Jayaroja^ who 
was the chief among the rebels, died from a dangerous boil. 

2736. The fortunate king then started for Madavardjya , which had thus been 
delivered of one enemy, to please the Brahmans. 

2737. The king dismissed from his presence the minister Alamhdm upon the 
petition of the Brahmans who had been excited against the latter by [other] 
ministers, and who obstinately persisted in their perfidious course. 

2738. He had always exerted himself in bringing tlie Damaras {damju) to 
terms when they were in evil plight, and hence he appeared to his jealous [col- 
leagues] like a promoter of the former’s ill deeds. 

2739. The king induced the Brahmans to give up their fast by the promise 
that he would uproot Trillaha after he had disposed of the pretenders to the crown. 

2740. The frightened Trillaha thereupon harassed the king by various acts of 
hostility, as a hidden disease which, without revealing itself, [causes pain] by pro- 
ducing other aifections. 

2741. Upon his (Trillaka’s) advice Jldjaka attacked his brother’s son Yaioraja, 
th(i younger brother of Jayardja, whom the king had put in the latter’s place. 

2712. Saajapdla went to Devasaram to protect YaHordjay who was beset by 
arrogant foes, but his victory became doubtful owing to the small number of his 
troops. 

2713. Upon this news IHlhana then proceeded to a mighty fight and attracted 
first the glances of the goddess of victory. 

2744*. When he like the churning mountain (Mandara) had stirred up the 
ocean of the enemies, SdTijapdla was enabled, cloud-like, to draw up the water 
particles of the [small] enemies. 

cakrikdy cakrika^ see note v. 268. Perhaps 2741. Rdjaka was the brother of Bhojaka, 
the text is defective. the father of Jayaruja and Yasoraja ; comp. 

Jayardja is the Damara of Dovasarasa viii. 1612. 
mentioned viii. 1612 ; see viii. 2741 sq. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d. 1128-49). 


Rising of Damaras. 


Troubles in 
DcviimniHa. 
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Tiillal-a’t intrigues. 


2745. Even when Ildjaha had been defeated, Yaiordja was yet unable to 
remain in his territory without his protector, just as a little boy [is unable to 
remain] in a solitary place. 

2740. Apprehending that the contest with the pretender would come to an 
end, Trillalcaj by using various deceptions, caused the king to lose time. 

2747. He then made come forth at the opportune time and from various 
directions enemies whom he had secretly prepared, just as the porcupine [throws 
out] from its sides its needle-like bristles. 

27‘i'8-2740. At that time Caivslca^ PrthvlharcCs son, and the younger brother of 
Ko^ihaht, whom th(i king had imprisoned together with his brother, escaped from 
his prison. He (Trillaka) being his son-in-law, gave him shelter at his own seat, 
and then made him invade ty'amdld in the company of numberless Hamaras. 

2750. On hearing his call the hiding Damaras (dafnju) came to the surface, just 
as fishes in the lake upon the cry of tlie osprey. 

2751. At that time Sasthacandra, the son of Gagga (Gargacandra), was check- 
ing the proud Jidjavadann, as a rock on the coast [holds back] the ocean when it 
has risen for annihilation. 

2752. These two, whose forces grow and [again] diminished, resembled 
the slopes of a snowy peak which in the summer dissplay detritus as well 
as snow. 

2753-2755. Jayacandra and S'rlcandra, the younger brothers of 
had been put much aside [by the king], though they drew their allowances from the 
royal palace. They did not think that they could effect their return [into the king’s 
favour] and were apprehending evil from tlieir elder brother, who was liked and 
esteemed by the king, owing to his excellent ^services. They fled from the army 
.and joined Ji’eyararicr^ia, and thus also two brothers-in-law of the king became his 
opponents. 

275(1. He then, lusting for the treasures [deposited] by former kings, had the 


2748. Kosfthaka (Ko^thesvara) has been 
.shown above in notes viii. 12(il, 1524, to have 
been a son of Prthvthara. The correction- of the 
name Tvostliaka into Losthaka, as proposed 
in Ed., was therefore erroneous. Com- 
pare regarding Catu^ka’s imprisonment, viii. 
2318. 

S’ a maid was the home of Pytlivihara’s 
family ; see viii. 591. 

2750. The gloss of An renders kurara, 
‘ osprey,’ by nadhur^ i.c. the Ks. nadhqr ; 
comp, for the bird, Lawuence, p. 135. 

2753-55. Jayasimha was married to Guna- 
IvV'hd^ the sister of Saifthacayidra and his 
brothers; see viii. 4(10. Perhaps wo ought 
to read rdja'nuindimndptavetanau for A L 


^rdvdpta^f “ and did not got their allowances 
from the palace.” 

2756. Regarding the tom]i)le of BfnUe- 
hmra, at the present Buthf^cr, see note i. 107. 

From Khiiy”hdm (Khuyasrama) whore wo 
must assume Rajavadana's headquarters 
to have been, Buth'iSer can be reached 
directly over the mountains either by 
skirting Mount Haramukh on the S. via 
Erin Nala, Malod, Brahmasar (see map), 
or by getting round Haramukh on the 
N. (Bamb^per Nala) and descending to 
Buth‘ser by the pilgrims’ route from the 
Gahga Lake. In either case the plunderers 
would be sure to take the Piirohitas of the 
shrine by surprise. 
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[shrine of] Bhuteivara plundered by numberless Khdiahaa, who took their way Jata«i«h* 
over the mountains, 

2757. The whole land fell into a pitiable condition, as if it had been without a 
king, as there was no protection from the attacks of robbers, and the weak were 
slain by the strong. 

2758. After giving orders to Udaya^ the commander-in-chief, and to Rilhana 
to attack CatuMlea, the king, in dejection, proceeded to the City. 

2759. ' The son of Prthvlhara (Catuska) was held in check by the troops ot 
the two, but could not bo destroyed, just as an incurable powerful disease [can be 
checked but not subdued] by medicines, 

27(50. For a short time also Rilhana' s renown suffered owing to his tolerating 
time-serving conduct or evil intentions among his followers. 

27(>1. Viddafiiha, when ho had got news of Bhoja, despatched messengers to supported by 

, , **. ’ „ ® J > X b Dam, Is and Mlecchaa, 

the noi tiiorn regions to call up many chiefs. 

27(52-27(54. The chiefs of the Mlecchas issued forth from the valleys adjoining 
Mount Uimdlaya ^ — from those which had witnessed the hidden indiscretions of the 
wife of Kubera, and those where the cave-dwellings resound with the songs of the 
City of the Kiranaras ; from those too which knew of coolness on one side of the hot 
sa.n(l-ocean {vdluhmhhodhi), and those which delight with their mountain-breezes 
tlui Uttarnknrus. Filling [all] regions with their horses they joined the camp of 
the Darad-lord. 

27(55. While the ruler of the Barads was thus gathering the chiefs, their 
fcjiulatories came from all directions before Bhoja, 

27(5^5. JTe was delighted in looking at them as they climbed down from the 
mass of the mountains talking an unknown tongue and growing familiar by kind 
treatment just likci monkeys. 

2767. Also Jayacandra and other Kaimlrians [and] Kiras, sent by Bdjava- 
dnna, came to the side of the prince. 


2758. For VdayeCs title see note viii. 
2420. 

2761. Compare viii. 2716 sqq. 

2762-64. It is to be regretted that K. 
has restricted himself to giving us details of 
the mythical geography of the Himalaya 
regions. Otherwise we could have hoped here 
to get the old names of Astor, Gilgit, Skardo, 
and other regions on the upper Indus from 
which Viddasiha’s auxiliaries were in all pro- 
bability drawn. If stress can be laid on the 
term Mleccha, we should have to conclude 
that the conversion of the Dard tribes on the 
lnd,usfrom Buddhism to Islam had already 
made great progress in the twelfth century j 


comp, on the religion of the Dards, Drew, 
Jummoo, pp. 429 sqq. 

Regarding the * sand-ocean ’ and the equally 
mytlucal land of the Uttarakurus, see note 
iv. 171. 

2767. Kira appears in the ethnographic list 
of Varahamihira, Brhataamhitd, xiv. 29, as the 
name of a race located in the N.E. along with 
the Kasmirians, Abhisaras and Dards. The 
lexicographers quoted by P. W,, s.v., represent 
Kira as another designation of the inhabitants 
of Ka^mir. But our own passage clearly pre- 
cludes this identification. 

That the name Kira was actually borne by 
some people or tribe in the vicinity of Kafimir, 
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2768. The son of Salhana, haying large treasures at his disposal, helped 
with gold those who were with him as well as those like Balahara who were 
at a distance. 

2769. Then when Bajavadana had set the rebellion thoroughly on foot by the 
intrigues [which he had started] on his own impulse, he came to meet Bhoja 
without apprehension. 

2770. They assured each other by a statement of their aims which had 
not yet been made, and their distrust rapidly disappeared. 

2771. While he (Bhoja) did not think that they were prepared to meet the 
enemy, he (Bajavadana) in over-confidence wished to take only those few horse 
[present] for assistance without [awaiting] the Darad [chief]. 

2772-2774. Bhoja said : “ If our enemies stand the first onslaught of this 
our force, then the balance [of both forces] vill result, or a defeat which will again 
break up our alliance. Therefore I wish to fight only one battle when all will join 
in the attack, and think that within one day we shall then gain victory, or 
defeat.” This he (Bajavadana) derided, and smilingly led on that Darad force 
without waiting for the coming hosts. 

2775. When the prince had followed those who moved ahead, to the end of the 
pass, he then heard that the Darad ruler had arrived. 

277(5. While he turned back towards the fort [of Dugdhaghata] to meet him, 
Balahara led on that force to Mdtrgrdma. 

2777. The son of Garga (Sasthacandra) whoso mind was firm by nature, did 
not lose courage though the [enemy’s] horses made all directions appear as if 
[filled] with roaming antelopes. 

2778. All the Damaras of Nlldsva and his soldiers made common cause with 
the enemy, and went to attack his forces. 

2779. Though ho was in so dangerous a position, yet when his own people 


s shown by tho Cainbu uopperplate-j^raiit of 
Asata, published by Prof. Kiellu»ni, Ind. Afif.y 
xvii. 7 sqq. This mentions a victory of Sahilla- 
deva over the Kiras, who are named there 
between the Durgaras, i.o. Dogras and the 
Trigartas. It is curious that no other reference 
to Sie Kiras is found in Kasmirian texts. 

2768. Balahara is used by K. as another 
desi^ation of Rajavadana, the son of Tejas- 
Bal^ara; see note viii. 2095. A careful 
perusal of the passages, viii. 2709, 2770, 
2857-07, 2971, and others shows that 
mdana and Balahara are appellations of the 
identical person. Balahara is in all proba- 
bility a family or tribal name. 

2775-76. The fort {hot fa) here mentioned 
can be no other but the fort of Dvgdhaghata 


of which we have shown in note viii. 1171, 
that it closed the old route to the KisangafigA. 
Valley by the Dud^hhut Pass. 

Mdii'grtimn is identical with the modern 
village of MdV'njdm.y situated in the Band'’por 
valley close to the point from which the 
modern Gil git route ascends to the Trfig^bal 
Pass, circ. 74° 43' long. 34° 28' lat. The 
village is marked on the larger survey map 
and adjoins Krfil”pur (‘ Kralpoora ’ of map). 

Mat'^rgom lies just where the narrow defile 
of the Band^por stream (the Madhumati, 
vii. 1179) ends. It is the first place where a 
force coming from the Dud^^khut Pass could 
conveniently encamp. 

2778. Regarding the NilCma district, see 
note vii. 1631. 
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asked him to depart, replied : I am unable to see my lord with a downcast 
face.” 

2780. Not one has been born in Suryavarmacandra^s lineage who has not 
rendered good service to those born of MaHa^n race. 

2781. Viddaslha who was accompanied by the other chiefs, after receiving 
Bhoja with honour, let him go forth to conquer together with all their nobles. 

2782. Subsequently he kept r.ioving one march behind him, collecting the 
troops among which were numerous bands of MIecchas, 

^ 278*3. As the force which followed him, made the world tremble, 8alhana*8 
son thought in his valour that he had the whole earth in his hands. 

2784. Then the force strengthened by horsemen and the Mleceha chiefs, took 
up its position at a place called Samudradhard, which they put in terror (?). 

2785. Rdjavadana at the head of such an invincible noble force thought that 
Sasfhacandra was doomed [to fall] between the teeth of death. 

2780. Thereupon the land was deluged by a flood poured forth by the clouds 
of the rainy season, and land and water became level. 

2787. When the earth became like a drinking cup filled with water instead 
of spirit, the trees on it, immersed so that only their tops were visible, seemed like 
blue lotuses appearing [on the surface]. 

2788. The king aware of Sastha\* desperate position despatched then Udaya^ 
the lord of the Gate, and JJhanya with the remaining forces. 

2789. When they were stopped on the road by the river, they followed a 
track, just as the son of S'ini (Satyaki) and the son of the wind (Bhimasena) [had 
done] on the expedition of Bhanamjaya (Arjuna). 

2790. The lightning whose flasli and thunder were without interval, appeared 
as if sewn in between the sky on which the clouds were hanging low down, and the 
ground whicdi was covered with water far away. 

2791. The king there became entirely separated from his army and retained 
[only] a splendid retinue which was merely for show. 

2792-2793. Trillaica had previously not been trusting Rajavadana as to his 
honesty or courage. Through messengers he warned the Daradas not to put the 


jAYABIlkllA 

(A.D. 1128-40). 


Attack on 
mndra. 


2780. The Damara Suryavarmacandra^ re- 
ferred to vii. 367, 1204, was, as the last passage 
in connection with viii. 32 sq. shows, the 
father of Janakacandra and Gargacandra. 

2784. The locality Samudradhdra I am 
unable to trace. 

The emendation iarjite for A tarjito is very 
doubtful. 

2780. Compare note viii. 469, where the 
same simile is found. 


2791. For the interpretation of tatrdvi- 
hhaktakatakay coipp. viii. 2796. 

2792-93. Trillaka does not wish that the pre- 
tender should be entirely under Kajavadana’s 
influence, but hopes to secure him for his own 
purposes. He therefore plays off Catu^ka 
against the other rebel-leader ; see viii. 2747 sqq. 

Bhoja is referred to by Trillaka as ^e 
* second prince ’ with regard to Lo^hana 
who had been the first pretender. 
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RAJATABAI^GINI. 


[Vm. 2794. 


jATASlteA 
(A.D. 1128.49). 


TjoilMka*8 fight at 
S'urapura. 


second prince (Bhoja) into liis power, and supported the son of Pfthvihara 
(Catuska). Through the power of one of the two (Rajavadana or Catuska) he 
wished to get him (Bhoja) into his [own] hands. 

2794*2796. He (Trillaka) saw that great power of Balahara which was, as it 
were, capable of painting a picture without a wall (i.e. in the air) and [on the other 
hand] believed that the king, who pressed by the enemies from various sides had 
his whole army divided in all directions, was in irremediable distress. Knowing 
no bounds in his wickedness, he thereupon, acting like a big porcupine, threw out 
also a second dangerous enemy (liL thorn) which he had long kept by himself. 

2797-2799. Suddenly there appeared at S'urapura, Lothaha, the son of 
Prthvlharay whom he (Trillaka) had fully equipped, together with many Damaras, 
[and put himself] between the two divisions of hi« party just as a mass of dust 
[rises] between the darkness and the great storm [born] from the blinding web of 
clouds. He was known for his strenuous intrigues, and was ever wakeful to foster 
extensive mischief wherever the king who had destroyed his (Lothaka’s) family, 
was in a grievous plight. 

2800. He had long been weaving his intrigues and now his hostility came to 
light, as when the dam breaks of a tank filled by the rains. 

2801. His force seemed to have come forth collected at the rainy season, just 
as the world had come forth together from the belly of Visnu while he was sleeping 
[on the ocean]. 

2802-2803, The followers of Pincadeva^ the commander of the watch-station 
[drafiga, of S'urapura], would not have sufficed for counting that force ; they had 
no proper provisions, and among them there were but a few soldiers. Yet with such 
[a small force] he sent in battle his (Lothaka^s) soldiers to the regions of death 
and into the river. 

2804. By the reflection of the rows of pyres which were burning on the river- 
bank, those, too, who had found their death in the water of the river, seemed to 
receive the last honours. 

2805. Thus he (Lothaka) fought for one day forgetful of death. When his force 
was beaten, his friends induced him with difficulty to retire on the following day. 


2794-96. Compare for the simile of the 
porcupine, viii. 2747. — The second enemy is 
L^i/hdka^ mentioned in the next lines ; the 
first yrB,^Catu§ka ; see viii. 2748 sq. 

P797-99. Loihakay I believe, is the same 
son of Pfthvihara who, viii. 2496, was referred 
to by the name of Lothana ; see note loc. cit. 

Jayasimha had caused the death of Ko^ti^e- 
^vara, Lo^haka's brother, and imprisoned 
Catuska ; see viii. 2311 sqq. 


2800. For kanthd^ see note viii. 2197. 

2801. Brahman, the creator of the world, 
is born from the lotus which rises from Vi^^u’s 
navel. 

2802. The brave IHhcadem had been the 
commander of the S^urapuradrahga already 
sixteen years earlier ; see viii. 1577 sqq. 

The river is evidently the Rembyai^ flowing 
past S^urapura ; see Note iii. 227, 
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2806. While he was then in that deserted town [of S'urapura] rallying his 
troops from all sides, he believed that he could take the City with ease in two or 
three days. 

2807. He intended an attack on Padmaptira, but Trillaka held him back 
from this from fear of Yasordja and the commander-in-chief who stood at his 
back. 

2808. Though all Lavanyas were obeying him (Lothaka), yet his followers 
could not carry out this [attack], since that single Damara from Holaid refused his 
consent. 

2809. Even during Sussala'a contest for the crown there was not seen such 
distress, as there arose on all sides during that of his own. 

2810. The king then neglecting Caiuska who appeared to him only like a 
disease of the foot, sent Rilhana to repulse him (Lothaka) who was equal to a 
swelling on the neck. 

2811. When this [minister] had set out to destroy him, he was pursued on 
the march by the inhabitants of S'amdld a^ Partha [had been] by the confederates 
when he went to slay the king of Pragjyotisa. 

2812. Turning back and worsting them he hurried on to get at his enemy, 
just as the elephant [kills] the bees on his back while rushing to the lotus- tank. 

2813. Tired out by the fighting he passed the night at Rdmasa (recte Udmu^a), 
where the roar of the rivulets appeared like a preparation for the [battle] shouts of 
the hostile army. 

2814. When he was moving in the- morning towards Kalydnapura^ he was 
stopped and attacked by him (Lothaka) who had marched to meet him and was 
again covering the horizon with his forces. 

2815. As soon as the opponent’s foot-soldiers had arrived in front of him, he 
(Lothaka) attacked and routed them at the mere sight, just as a large snake 
swallows the goats before him. 

2816. Upon his onslaught the foot-soldiers left Rilhamji as the leaves [fall] 
from a tree in the autumn on the onsQt of a storm. 


2808. The connection of this line with the 
preceding account is not quite clear in the 
original, and the translation doubtful. The 
Damara from Ilolatld is probably Trillaka. 
l^he position of the latter's residence is 
nowhere clearly indicated, but viii. 8297 shows 
that it could not have been far from Mfirtaud^* 
Perhaps it was in the upper Lid“r Valley 
which adjoins Holada or Vular. The cit 
cumstances noted in connection with viiv 
3181 support this suggestion. 

2810. For the identical simile comparing 


enemies to diseases of diiSerent grades of 
danger, see viii. 776. 

2811. Rilhaua had been fighting Gatu^ika 
who had invaded S'amala, see viii. 2748 sq., 2758. 

The story of Ar^una’s fight with the 
'confederates’ (iaihsaptaka) is found in 
Mahdbh. vii., xxvii. 1 sqq. 

2818. The mention of Kalya^apura (Kal- 
ampdr, iv. 483) in the next verse shows that 
by Rdmaia is meant the present 

Mamuh^ which lies on the direct route from 
S'lsmala to S’urapura ; see note ii. 55. 


Jiyabi2ha 
(a.d. 1128-49). 


Battle of Loifhakck and 
HUha^a, 
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rajatarangini. 


[Vin. 2817. 


Jayasiiaha 
(a.d. 1128 - 49 ). 

Milha'$a*9 braverj. 


2817. These wretches were not ashamed of fleeing under his very eyes. 
Whose sense of duty is so lasting as to surpass the eager love of life ? 

2818, When then his friends retiring asked him [to come with them], Bilhana 
spoke these words, which might bring a smile even on the Creator’s face from a 
recollection of his fidelity towards his lord. 

t2819 “ Shame on the life of him who, though a 

servant, fails in his tasks.” 

2820-2821. ‘‘In the service of the king’s feet the [dark] beard has come on 
my face as well as the whiteness of old age, just as the dark-blue lotuses [come] on 
a lake and then the white ones. If these feet should wither, would then not all 
the graces of Fortune (LaksmI), resplendent as they are with the bees of her 
[playful] frowns, become a mockery ? ” 

2822. “ It is a course for cowards, not for brave men, to turn away from 
luck from dread of some slight exertion.” 

2823. “ Only when the clothes are taken oS there is the fear of cold. Sub- 
sequently when the bath is taken in the sacred water (tirtha) one feels delightful 
comfort resembling the unsurpassed joy in Brahman. Those who give up their 
life in battle feel dejection only in the beginning, but subsequently enjoy the 
highest satisfaction of obtaining that happiness which is called absolute bliss 
{liaivalya)^ 

2824. After saying this he threw himselt alone upon the enemy’s array, 
receiving arrows whose hissing resembled the sound of the breath passing from a 
lion’s nostrils. 

2825. His sword broke like a high wave upon the scene of battle, and 
resplendent with the glitter of its golden hilt, resembled a player who has decorated 
himself with yellow orpiment. 

2826. The enemies’ lives forsooth clung to his sword which struck down their 
swords, as if it were a net, just as straws rise and cling to the straw-gem \trnaman% 
which has the power of attracting them]. 

2827. Those who followed him into the fight, looked upon the enemies like 
animals ; their lives, too, disappeared like the grass [eaten by animals]. 

2828. From the mouth of death which he had entered, he escaped by some 
opening, just as the water [swallowed] by a great fish [escapes] through his gills 
while his mouth is closed. 


2818. The teOct of the second half of the 
verse is corrupt ; the translation is based on a 
conjectmral readinff recorded in Ed. 

9810. The first half verse shows a lacima 
which makes it impossible to restore the 
context. 


9880-21. K. makes Rilhaua refer to the 
fact that he has from early youth served the 
king and grown old in this service. 

9896 • By tptamani probably amber is 
meant. 
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2829. When after making repeated attacks he went aside to rest from his 
exertions, he looked with haughtiness upon tlie enemy though ho had lost most of 
his troops. 

2830. Then there fell upon his b.uJc with mighty forces Catuska, whom he 
had previously taken for one of his own side arriving for his assistance. 

2831. When he saw this hostile army facing him from botli sides, he did 

not feel excited, but exulted like a peacock at the sighi of a [double-faced] 
snake. ^ 

2832. Showing them in turn his face and his back, he wore out in fighting 
these two arrays, just as the churning mountain [wore out] the sides of the 
ocean. 

2833. Eiding fast on his horse he moved about again and again between those 

two [arrays] which kept motionless as if nailed down, just as a weaver moves 
between 

2834. Bhasa received for him the dashing wave of one army, as on the 
coast of an island the mouth of a cave [receives] on one side the mass of the 
water. 

2835. He, displaying violent force, playfully made the (uiemies* weapons 
shake like [a woman’s] earrings, and prevented their hosts from acting as 
men. 

2836. Methinks, ho poured afresh the water of tho coronation ceremony over 
the king, when he filled with sweat the cups of the enemies’ faces which were 
white with fear. 

2837. During the night he and the son of PriJivihara (Lothaka) were 
watching each other for a weak point, just as a sorcerer and a Vetala. 

2838. He (Eilhaiia) on the following day forced the enemy to retire into the 
forest region, and allowed the king’s troops which had come to his assistance, to 
be mere on-lookers.. 

2839. Then on the third day Milhaaa was joined by the Stutjapdla who knew 
the baseness of Trillalca and the rest. 

2840. Worn out by tho [heat of the] king’s glory, ho (Lothaka) was then 
entirely withered by those two in the forest, just as a tree, worn oTit by wood- 
worms, [is withered] by the [heat of the months of] Asridha and Jyaistlia. 

2833. The text has hero a lacuna of three 2838. Immediately to tho W. of Kala^npOr 
Ak 9 aras. (Kalyauapura) rise tho slopes of tho Pir 

2836. There is a double^ntmdre in this Pantsfil range which are covered in a broad 
verse which will be understood by taking belt with dense pine forests. Tho latter are 
into account the meaning of pum.plpatt, referred to also by S'rivara in the account of 
as explained, e.g. V&tsy&yana’s Kdinamtray a battle fought close to Kalyauapura; see 
ii. 8. iv. 46(5 sqq., and Note A i. 36. 


JayasiAiia 
(a.d. 1128 - 49 ). 


Defeat of LotiujdM, 
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[VIII 2841. 


JAYASlilrHA 
(A.D. 1128 . 49 ). 


Defeat of Bhqfa^i allies. 


2841. Udaya^ too, repressed Catu§ka in successive encounters, without 
[however] entirely crushing him, just as rain the flames of the funeral pyre 
[without extinguishing them]. 

2842. The proud Dcirada army then descended from the mountain gorges to 
battle with their horses, which carried golden trappings. 

2843. The people feared that the territory invaded by the Turii^kas had 
fallen [altogether] into their power, and thought that the whole country was over- 
run by the Mlecchas. 

2844. While Dhanya and the lord of the Gate (Udaya) were still at the 
distance of one march, he (Sasthacandra) who stood without assistance, received 
the first shock of their swords. 

2845. He stopped that hostile army glittering with its golden trappings, just 
as a mountain with its torrents [stops] the forest fire with its shining lines of flames. 

2846. They, filled with confidence on account of the multitude of their hosts, 
pushed aside Jayacandra and others who were against a further advance, and 
threw themselves on the battle-field. 

2847. With twenty or thirty horse the son of Garga (Sasthacandra) 
impetuously attacked and worsted the thousands of their horse. 

2848. Such superhuman prowess he showed to the enemies that he appeared 
before each one of them like the omnipresent Visiiu ( VUvarUpa), 

2849. Throwing their faces on the pommels of their horses, the cowards fled 
in a moment and hid themselves in the mountains like Kimnaras. 

2850-2851. At night, Rdjavadana, Jayacandra, and others said to the 
Ddradas : “ You have been defeated owing to your ignorance of the country and 
by deceit. To-morrow you will, therefore, take us as your leaders and regain 
victory.” To this [the Daradas] pretended to agree while [in reality] they 
prepared for flight. 

2852. The powerful Balahara made Dhanya and the lord of the Gate 
(Udaya) keep at a distance, and blocking the routes to the rear, endeavoured to 
prevail upon those [Darads to remain]. 

2853. He then thought of placing the prince together with the camp of the 
Darads at Tdramulaha, 

2854. Then while he was preparing to do this, and the robbers {dasyu, i.e. 
Damaras) were exulting in their blindness, the son of Salhana was filled with 
confidence, and felt sure that he had conquered the whole kingdom. 

2844. Here K. takes up the narrative of 2862. The context requires the emen- 
the contest with Bhoja, and his allies at dation aiochat tan for aicchat mnn of A. 
the point where he nad dropped it, viii. 2868. Re^ardin^ TdramUlaka which has 
2788 sqq. not yet been identined, see note vii. 1314. 
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2855. Though he had not won a victory yet he was full of assurance, owing 
to the fact of so many nobles surrounding him, and thought that he was to be 
favoured by fortune. 

2856. The elephants’ tusks which oppose the sun by uprooting the lotuses, 
split of themselves when the moon, their rival [in whiteness], rises, while the 
sun-stones, full of radiant light, cease then to be heated. At a critical time luck 
and misfortune may arise unexpectedly. 

2857-2859. Of those two, Ndga and Edjavadana^ the one (Nnga) being a 
Damara had been treated with neglect even in the frequent troubles of Bhiksu and 
owing to his relationship with Tiklca and the rest, had been counted by the king at 
the head of the traitors. The other (Rajavadana), owing to his not being a 
Lavanya, owing to his astonishing rise unknown in'' the case of other ordinary 
people, and through his helpfulness in difficulties, had become foremost in the 
king’s confidence. These two at that critickl time displayed, 0 wonder, astonishing 
attachments from interested motives. 


Jayasii^ha 
(a.d. 1128-49). 


Conduct of and 
Bajavadava, 


2860. When Ndga saw that the rebellion which he ought himself to have 
made, had been got up by another, he felt the same mortification as a poet when a 
theme close at hand is taken up by another. 

2861. In order to get the king’s enemy (Bhoja) into his own hands, he then 
addressed him, showing a suitable mien; “Leave liajavadana and side with 


2862-2803. Ndga also said : “ Why should you wait until the son of Tcjas-- 
Balahara comes to you carried in his litter, as the night-watchman [waited] for 
the woman ? ” Whereupon they laughed at him, because it is not reasonable to 
leave one who is like a wishing-cow {kamadhenu) for the sake of embracing the 
goat. 

2864. Everybody turns to friendship or enmity in accordance with his own 
interests, but does not concern himself in the least about the love or hatred of 
others. 


2867-59. For the interpretation of these 
lines, comp. viii. 2998, where Nftga is clearly 
spoken of as related to DSmaras, and viii. 2699, 
where Rftjavadana’s alavanyatd” is men- 
tioned. K. wishes to alhide to the curious 
change in the affections of these two 
personages. N&ga turns to the king’s side 
(viii. 2866), while Rajavadana, who owes his 
rise to the king, becomes the chief support 
of the pretender. 

2862-68. The text of these lines is corrupt, 
and the emendations upon which tho above 
translation is based, by no moans certain. 
I understand from the preceding verses and 

VOL. II. 


2866 that K. wishes to describe the failed 
attempt of Naga to oust Rajavadana from 
Bhoja’s side, and to secure control of the 
pretender’s affairs. 

In verse 2862 ndmevatMh of A L gives no 
sense. I have nothing better to suggest than 
Durgapr.’s emendation ndnm eva tdiii^ though 
I am unable to trace the story to which 
allusion is made here. — In verse 2863 tho 
context speaks for tho emendations of tho 
Calc. Editors, vyahasan mihvi/uti/a, instead of 
tho senseless vyamhan m vihayUj and vidhiv na 
for vidhi . . . Tho simile of this verse is 
clearly the same as above, vii. 1268. 


Q 
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[Vm. 3865 . 


jATAStlinA 
(a.i>. 1128-49). 


llfh’cul of Jhtrnth. 


28 Gr>. Tho moon in jureB tlie pair of tiiska of tlic elopliant whose beauty threatens 
[to outshine] liis light. The bees attach themselves with love to the elephant’s 
front, hoping to taste his temple-juice. The lotus shows no pleasure at the moon 
though it knows that she is the enemy of the elephant (?), and [on the other hand] 
the bees are not his (the elephant’s) enemies, though they know that he harms 
that [lotus] which gives their nourishment. 

2800. Thereupon in order to overthrow Balaliara'i^ position, he (Naga) began 
a feud for life against him taking the side of the king. 

28C7. Thus he told the defeated Daradas through his own people : “ lUljava- 
dana has not broken with the king, and wishes to destroy you together witli 
Bhoja*' 

28G8-28G9. The two generals {Jicamf and pair), the renowned Ksrmnvndana and 

, who led the forces brought by the Darnd-chief, and Ojasa, the 

commander of the fort, who felt apprehensive, related secretly to Bha/a this warn- 
ing, but he full of insight laughed at them. 

2870. Then the light of the sun-Hke king being concentrated by the army in 
front as if by a crystal lens fell upon Vlffda-^dlin, and proceeded to burn liiin 
like find. 

2871. For he (Viddasiha) was attacked by consmnption which his evil in- 
tention of harming the king had brought on, and became like tho waning moon of 
the dark fortnight. 

2872-287o. Wlien then their lord, who was leading their front in battle 
and protecting their rear, was attacked by illn(‘ss, and tludr position exposed to 
attacks became undeiinined by terror, they all fled On tho next diiy, deserting 
lialahara while he was taking his food, and retired into the mountains on their 
horses. 

2874. As they had seen how much SaJlinaa's son (Bhoja) was esteemed, they 
induced him by their requests to come with tlunn, after telling him that they 
would return in the morning. 

287»'i. As he had before taken au oath by sacred libation, he was against liis 
wish obliged to follow them ; but seeing his aims frustrated he felt desperate like 
one who falls over a precipice. 


2865. This vorso contains the ilhiatratioTis 
of tho maxim given in the preceding vorso. 
Till) inter] ire tation of the second half is 
rondorod ditticnlt by tho laclna in the first 
word, which AL v/nta vn . .st/ftiyf. Tho ci'ii- 
text requires a word for ‘ elephant/ hut I am 
unable to find one which agrees with th^' 
written syllables. Tht' elejihant’s relations to 
the lotus and the moon are alluded to above, 


viii. The bees live upon the lotus- 

flower. 

Connect ^pydynkrto 'hito, 

2868. Of the name of tho second general 
only tho first syllables Mattd- (or Manit-) are 
found in A. By Daradmjdnakn is meant in all 
probability Vhjijiisihu, who olsowhero (o.g. viii. 
2770 ), ih also designated as Daradraja. IMie 
fort is probably Dugdhaghata; comp. viii. 277(). 
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2876-2877. As he moved along the road his eyes could not be seen from shame. 
Sometimes his face would flame up fllled with the blood which rushed in excess to 
his head. Sometimes it resembled the stones of a staircase when dirty water flows 
down over them. Sometimes it was level with the ground when he felt as if the 
sky were falling. 

2878. And he thought: ^'Pie upon us fools, who even after having on 
repeated occasions observed such greatness in the king, do think that he is of 
mortal kind.” 

2879. “ Only the head of great poets, strong in imagination and clearly 
perceiving the truth, is able to describe the shining glory of such [a king].” 

2880. ^‘If the sparks from the fire of the king’s glory did not fall on the land, 
then why should we have lost suddenly our courage just when we had put down 
our foot ? ” 

2881. “ Without the heat of his flaming glory how could the bodies of so 
many brave men have been withered in the tumult [of battle] where the water of 
the sword-blades {dhdrdmbu) is drunk ? ” 

2882. “ How, without the blindness created by the dense smoke [of his glory], 
could one with open eyes err in distinguishing the right from the wrong way ? ” 

2883. Then on his arrival there he kept the Darads on the other side of the 
Madhumat^ and camped by the bank of the latter, enjoying privacy by the curtain 
of its waves. 

2884. When his dejection had worn off in time, they took him into their own 
camp, and seized by their growing desire for treason, endeavoured to win [back] his 
confidence. 

2885. For they intended with cunning sharpness to make a bargain of his 
safe custody, and to draw allowances [for this] from the king whose liberality was 
unlimited. 

2886-2888. ‘‘ This is not the season for war. The winter is close at hand. 
In the month of Caitra we shall again undertake a great expedition. If, how- 
ever, you are unable to be idle, then we shall take you now by the route through 
the Bhitffa territory to the seat (upaveiana) of the powerful Trillaka. Rajavadana 
is on the king’s side.” Thus these lowest of men spoke to him cunningly wishing 
to imprison him in their own territory. 

ddSd. The is the stream dram- K6, BuP, for the population of Tibetan 

ing the Band’^dr NUa, a side valley of which origin in general, which inhabits the mountain 
leads to the Dud^khut Pass. It is evidently regions to the E. and N.E. of KaSmir. In 
towards the latter tiiat the fleeing Darads this sense the tonn is found, Junai\ 108, 
retired; oomp. note vii. 1171. i. 71, 82; iii. 32, 401, 446 sqcj. ; Fourth 

8887. Bhuffa, as shown already in note Chron. 26. 
i. 312, is a designation used, like the modem By Bhuftarisfra in our passage probably 


Jayasimha 
(a.D. 1128-49). 
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JatamAha 
(a.i). 1128 - 49 ). 


Bliiijn twtored to 
A tamkiiraeakra. 
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2889. They (the Parads) surpaRfled, indeed, the deceitfulness of the inhabi- 
tants of Bdjapuri, just as the days of separation [surpass] in wearisome length even 
the days of the summer heat. 

2890. Balahara then reproached him through messengers lor having gone, 
saying : I am like a man put into a well with the rope broken.” 

2891. Notwithstanding this, he met the eldest son of Garga (Sasthacandra) 
full of vigour in battle, and did not feel alarmed at the approach of the king’s 
army. 

2892. It is, indeed, a mark, ot his high courage that he was not 
overpowered by the news of the sudden flight of the Darad chief, Bhoja and 
the rest. 

2893. Who else but a superhuman being could have fought on bravely without 
breaking off the war, when the strongest support failed ? 

2894. Then, in order to gain time, he kept putting off Dhanya and the lord of 
the Gate (Udaya) who wished to come to terms, in the hope that Bhoja might 
rejoin him. 

2895-289G. Alamhlmnahra then arrived to take away the son of Snlhnnn 
(Bhoja). Approaching the Ddradas on the score of his relationship he made his 
request. When, notwithstanding his insistance on this [request], he found that 
their councils offered opposition and showed persistent malevolence, he declared his 
resolve to stop until he died, before the bridge on the way. 

2897. When the troops of the Darad chief saw him preparing to die, together 
with his followers, who were mostly young men, they became alarmed and felt pity 
for him. 

2898. The Balaharl stream seemed to separate with its arms those quarrelling, 
and to scold the Darad force with the sound produced Ijy the breaking of its 
waves. 

2899. Insulted by his own women-folk, by the jealous Jlf/^^cc/m-chiefs, 
and by his troops who were afraid of destruction, ViddaBlha then let him 
(Bhoja) go. 


the Dtm territoiy is lAeant which adjoins the 
upper 'Sind Valley, and is easily accessible 
froin the Darad territory on the Ki^angahga. 

The Darads propose to Bhoja to take nim to 
Dr&s, which lies on the great route connecting 
KaiSmir with Ladakh. From there he coUld 
gain in safety the mountains enclosing Ka^mir 
on the N.E. and hence the castle of Trillaka. 
Where the latter’s seat was, K. does not 
exactly tell us. Supposing that it was in 
Hola^d (Vular), as suggested in note viii. 2808, 
the route proposed by the Darads would have 
had distinct advantages. 


2889 . Comp^ viii. 1581, and for a modem 
estimate of Dard double-dealing, which 
closely amees with the one indicated by K., 
Drbw, p. 442. 

2895 - 96 . Regarding Alaikkdracakraf see 
viii. 2483, 2488, etc. The following verses 
show that this Dftmara undertakes a kind of 
vrayopavekit order to get Bhoja back into 
nis power. 

2898 . Balaharl was, perhaps, the name of 
the stream which flows from the Dud^khutPass, 
and after draining the neighbouring valleys joins 
the Madhumati at At“vath (map ‘ Atawat’). 
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2900. Thereupon he (Alamharacakra) crossed to the other side, making the JayasiAha 
defeated guards of the bridge his heralds, and filling the regions with the sound of 

his kettle-drums. 

2901. Vi44(^8tha in view of his own and his army’s weakness wished to make 
peace, and after inviting an envoy of the king, spoke to him^ 

2902. With your lord, whose power is superhuman, [even] a fisherman might 
vie as long as he thinks him like one of the feudatories on any of the borders (i.e. 
as long as he does not recognize his might).” 

2903. “ Having experienced his incredible [greatness] Jaijardja and I go before 
the god of death to announce his might in heaven.” 

2904. ‘‘ To be vanquished by that [king] of divine power is for me as much as 
victory, [just as] a wanderer who, owing to the break of the bank falls into [the 
sacred water of] Tirtha, is thereby elevated.^’ 

2905. Then he (Viddasiha) returned to his own town, and after living on vi<}4n8iha’»i'otimiund 
there for some time, passed into the kingdom of Yama, where his own disgrace was 

displayed as his garland of welcome. 

2906. liajavadana, too, who did not know that Bhoja was coming, made peace 
that very day with the lord of the Gate (Udaya) and Dhanya. 

2907. After letting him who had come on horseback, return, these two then 

proceeded before the king, taking along the foremost of the thoughtful. 

2908. Forgetting prudence, whether from self-confidence or through delusion, 
they neglected to take into account the fact that prince Bhoja was yet unbroken. 

2909. Rilhana^ though called repeatedly by his lord, who was filled with' an 
obstinate desire [to greet him], did not return, as he had not yet exterminated 'the 
enemies. 

2910. Until he had accomplished his task he could as little stand before his 
master as a cook could take his food [until he has obtained] his master’s appro- 
bation, for which he is eager. 

2911. Cut into two by him in battle the pair of Pfthvihara's sons were as 
incapable for action as the body of the lord of Magadha [when split into two halves] 
by Bhima. 

2912. Worsted by him in that fight, Losthaka retired to his own territory as 

2900. I have left the word vidravitdnif a misprint, ^bhajatoM and divide m>had vd 
which I am unable to interpret or to emend viinarsena. 

satisfactorily, untranslated. 2911. Lofiihaku and Oatuflut are meant $ 

2903. K. makes Viddasiha politely refer for the fight roferrod to see viii. 2830 sqq. 
to his own approaching death as due to the The lord of Magadha is Jardsaiiiidka who 
desire of acting as the proclaimer of Jaya- was formed of two halves, separately born ; 
siihha’s greatness in heaven ! For Jayavdja's see Mdhdhh* ii., xvii. 12 sqq. ; xi«, xxiv. 
death, see viii. 2786. 1 sqq; 

2908. Read for ^hhajatd in Ed. which is 2912. Compare Mahabh i., eczxvii. 



Jayasimha 
(a,d. 1128.4U). 


Bhoja taken to Ihnnd- 
t/rdma. 
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if it were his mother’s womb, just as the serpent [did] which Arjmui had cut up in 
the Khdtiflava [forest]. 

‘20KJ. Catuska made himself simill, and abandoning liis pride retired into the 
strong residence of Trillaka^ as the tortoise [draws itself] under its shell. 

2914. When he (Eilhana) had thus, with valour, completely accomplished 
his task, he went before the king to take the glitter of his footmails for his head- 
dress. 

2915. After the rebelliott had thus been withered up by the king’s glory, it 
put forth its shoots again, owing to the ministers’ errors of judgment. 

2916. For Edjavadana who, while deserving punishment, had been encouraged 
by grants, heard that Bhoja was coming back in safety. 

2917. He then put him with a view to [levying] blackmail [from the king] 
into a place called Dhmdgrdma^ a seat of Khdmkas (Khasas). 

2918. Thus he spoke to him (Bhoja): “If you had come but yesterday, 
the lord of the Gate with his few followers would not have escaped from my 
pursuit.” 

2019. Shaken like a boat which has got into a violent current, he (Rajava- 
dana) obtained steadiness by the prudent advice which IVillaka held out to him, 
and which resembled a rope [for fastening a boat]. 

2920. That villain (Trillaka) again took up the leadership in disturbances, 
thinking that he could thereby make the king sink helplessly under the rising 
distress. 

2921. Though Alamlcdra and the other ministers let him keep at ease, yet he 
did not abandon his intrigues, as a person who has no control over himself, [cannot 
abandon] his foolish whims. 

2922. The king disregarded him as a physician the disease which is not 
yet ripe, and then set about to destroy the other enemies which resembled ripe 
boils. 

292o. Alamkdracakra started, prepared to raise a rebellion after telling 
Bhoja : “ You should come from behind if we get into a dangerous situation.” 

2924. The Damara {dasyu) Jaydnandavdda, son of Aiiandavdda, and other 
[piimaras] from Kramardjya^ distinguished by prowess, followed him. 

2925. Alainkdra, the chief-justice (rdjagrhya), who stood in front of them with 


2917. I)in9id^rnma cannot bo identified at 
present. From this and the other ptissa^os 
montioiijn^ the place, viii. 2933, 2951, 3.*308, it 
may be cuneludod that it lay not far from 
Kramaraiya, probably in the hill region to 
the W. of the Valley. 

2018. It is clear that K. wishes to make 


Ra javadana say that he would not have made 
peace with Udaya and Dhanya (see viii. 2906) 
if he had known before of Bhoja/s return from 
the Dai'ads. The coiToction of ^bramd dhyttn 
cod for ^bravic chvas ced of A is, therefore, 
iiidisponsablo. 
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a few troops, appeared to them no more than a dam of sand before the current of a 
river. 

2926. He, however, took up singly the fight with the many, and thus made the 
people think of the battle fury of Rainacara (Balarama) and others. 

2927. For him whose [intoxicating] drink was blood, the battle, as it were, 
became a tavern, in which he showed his skill in overthrowing the demon-like 
[enemies] shaking with the excitement of their carouses. 

2928. What more [need be told] ? He drove away quickly the foes’ 
formidable army anywhere, just as the wind [drives] a heap of cotton. 

2929. He killed in battle Anandavd4<i^8 son with an arrow and left him a prey 
for the swarm of vultures, herons and other birds. 

2930. Between Bhoja who wished to rise up and the king who wished to 
catch him, things went on as between the partridge running in the bog and the 
hunter. 

2931-2932. As the partridge unable to fly gets tired in its run, thus, too, the 
hunter who pursues it daily and stumbles in the bog. Tims Bhoja got 
exhausted over these continued violent efforts, and the king, too, who was eager to 
catch him, fell ever again into fresh bewilderment. 

2933. While Bhoja was keeping at Dinndgrdma, lldjavadiua, too, gave 
occasion to the king to say : Wliat, are these thievish Candalas again in luck ? ” 

2934. For theDamuras whose league had been broken, were again full of 
courage, weaving intrigues greater than [those they had] before on repeated occasions. 

2935. Though they were unable to withstand the single lord of the Gate 
when he attacked with irresistible onslaughts, yet in reality they wore him out. 

2936. Then there arrived, to protect these and to make others rise, the son of 
Salhana whom Alamkdracalcra had called in after giving him a hostage. 

2937. When he was making repeated endeavours to join them with his tired 
troops the next day at Ildydsravia, the lord of the Gate got news of him, 

2938. After he (Udaya) had made under some pretext a false truce with them. 


jAYARIfillA 

(A.D. 1128- lO). 


Wtnjtl. rotutlis t ) 
Kramiirtljya* 


2926. For Rdmacam (coiijecturally rc- 
Htorod for A Jidim . . ra°), as a nanio of 
Haluriima, tho older brother of Kvsiia, comp. 
1\ W. s.v. Tho following; vorso contains an 
allusion to lialar Aina’s lovo of intoxicating 
drinks for which ho is called Madhifprit/a. 

2937. Ildydsmma is tho present \illago of 
Hay^hdm, adjoining Drrng on tho pilgrimage 
route to tho S'arada shrine; regarding its 
position, comp, note viii. 2507. Hi'iyAsrama is 
referred to by Abu4-Fazl as ‘ lldvhdmd'n^ on 
tho way to tho S^irada temple, Akh.A^. 

p. 3H5. 

It appears from the following narrative that 


Bhoja coining from Dinnagrama (in tho west ?) 
wishes to join Alariilcaraeakra and the other 
DamaraB at Hriyasrama. Udaya, thereupon 
to block his way, takes nj) a position at 
Tdramdlakcty whicli lies acroLSS {i ivyaksi hitn) 
Bhoja s route ; see next versts From thoro he 
attacks tlio village in which Bhoja had taken 
up his quarters for the night. 

Alaiiikaraoakra, who searchos for the prince, 
does not lind him, and turns back before 
J>ahyrdml^ which is, perhaps, the place 
tKjeiipied by Bhoja. It is unfortunate thali 
the position of Tdrfwwlaka (bhh note vii. 1314) 
has not yet been lixed. 



Jatasimha 
(a.d. J 128-40)- 


Might of Bhoja. 
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as if he did not know [of Blioja’s coming], he proceeded to Tdramulaka which lay 
across [Bhoja’s route], 

2939. While he stood there, Bhoja heard in the evening shouts coming from a 
distance, [one did not know] whence, and expressed his alarm. 

2940. Though his followers laughed at him for this groundless fear, yet he did 
not cease to be alanned, and got his horses ready. 

2911. Alarhlcdracalcm, who had been inquiring after prince (Bhoja), became 
then frightened, and fled in haste from before DaSagrthnu 

2942. Then at nightfall there arose from the middle of the village a great 
noise of drums, and the shouting of troops which announced an attack. 

2943. Bhoja escaped unnoticed in the midst of the darkness, while Alum- 
Tcdracahra employed himself in preparations to fight the next day. 

2944. The fire which the lord of the Gate had put [to the village], lit up 
the hill-path and thus helped those (Bhoja' and his men) who would have lost 
themselves in the darkness. 

2945. The Damaras who, while waiting for Bhoja, had kept the truce with the 
lord of the Gate, broke it off then when they heard of that event. 

•(• 2946-2947. Bhoja retaining his firm mind did not abandon that ill-omened 

war with Alamkdracahra (?) . 

There, too, Bhoja did not find comfort in his food and the rest, as he suffered from thirst. 

2948. The lord of the snakes (Vasuki) had never enjoyed comfort while he 
was connected with the churning-mountain. On the occasion of the burning of 
Tripura, he was heated by the fire on [S'iva’s] arrows, and on that of the churning 
of the ocean by the submarine fire, 

2949. The sons of Alamkdra\oalcra], when Bhoja came to their own territory 
to allay the hunger and thirst from which he suffered, endeavoured to make him 
again a prisoner. 

2960. They wished to do this either on their father’s advice or from their 
own notion. After frustrating their various [attempts], he got away and 
proceeded then to another tract. 


2941. Dasagrdnm 8 only here mentioned ; 
the village lay probably near TdramCilaka, 
2946-^7. The text has hero a lacuna 
which extends probably over more than the 
half-verso marked as missing in the Ed. This 
lacuna makes the interpretation of the extant 
text of these lines very doubtful. 

Uccala, wrongly printed in Ed. as a proper 
name, is probably to be taken in the sense of 
‘ mind ’ given for the word in Homacandra's 
Abhidhanacintamapi, vi. 5 (see P. W,)» 

2948. K. compares the privations which 


Bhoja suffered each time he acted in concert 
with Alaiiikuracakra, with the hardships of 
Vaauki when employed by S'iva in concilia- 
tion with Mount Mandara. At the burning of 
Tripura Mandara, made for Siva the bow and 
Vasuki the string on it; see viii. 2122. At 
the churning of the ocean Vasuki was twisted 
as a rope round the churning-mountain. 

2949. Probably the neighbourhood of 
S^iraftiildkotta is meant. 

2960. For abhisaihdhdua, compare note 
vii. 1266; viii. 1983. 
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2951. From there he prudently proceeded again to Binndgr&ma^ recognizing 
that only through Balahara his affairs could succeed, and having lost confidence in 
the rest, the Lavanyas. 

2952. In the meanwhile the Jord of the Gate, though firmly resolved upon 
the extermination of the enemies, was rendered helpless and disabled for attack by 
a sudden eye-disease. 

2953. The Pamara who had intended to give his two daughters to Bhoja, 

gave them, when he was defeated, to Farmdn4i and Oulhaiiiay the sons of the 
king. . 

2954. The lord ot the Gate, toing ligtabled by his serious illness, had there 
recourse to friendly negotiations, since no opportunity offered itself for meting out 
punishment. 

2955. At that time of great efforts there died also the strong Sa^fhacandra^ 
the son of Oarga, worn out by a hemorrhoidal ailment. 

2956. During the very time he was prostrated with illness, his two younger 
brothers (Jayucandra and S'rlcandra), full of arrogance, brought misery on the land 
by making attacks and causing other troubles. 

2957. Trillaha, who was wholly bent on war, and who was strengthening his 
alliance with other powerful persons, did not accept even the conciliatory overtures 
of the king. 

2958. Vfhen. Sa^tha had died and the lord of the Gate was suffering from 
illness, the king employed Dhanya who marched out to Tdramulaka, 

2959-2960. The king feared that Bhoja might after getting detached from that 
[supporter] fajl into the hands of other powerful persons, and thus acquire a firm 
position, or that he might leave the country and go to [some place] where he could 
not be got at. He, therefore, wished to secure him by negotiations or other means, 
and made him (Dhanya) show vigorous zeal in his efforts. 

2961. This false policy, whose evil results were not foreseen, fell back upon 
the king and injured him, just as a snake would when it is dragged out [of a hole] 
without having his tail cut. 

2962. Both those of the inner and outer court became disaffected when they 
f ound that Bajavadana held the power while the king was powerless. 

2963. In the practice of government as on the way through the gorges of hell, 
there are found, indeed, always many kinds of holes. A person who has entered 


jAVABlliHA . 
(A.U. 1128.49). 

rttraals to 
Jjiimiif/rdma* 


RajavadoiM in power. 


2981. Balahara^Rdjamdana is not a 
Lavanya, soo viii. 2858* 

2963. Parmandi has boon mentioned 
above, viii. 1608; for Gulhana^ comp. viii. 
8301. 


It is not clear who tho pamara here re- 
ferred to is; perhaps Alwhkdracakm is 
meant. 

2956. Compare for ^thacandraU broUiers, 
viii. 2758. 
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jATARlXirA 

(A.1). 1128.49). 


F#ud of Hujamdana 
aud yd^a. 


upon it, and frequently follows it, may, by an incalculable dispensation, find his way 
out or he may come to his fall. 

2964. When the king asked Balahara (Rajavadana) to give up /iAoja, he 
replied that he (Blioja) might leave owing to his destitute condition, and thus 
induced him (Jayasimha) to provide for his (Bhoja’s) maintenance. 

2965. Seeing that this fraud found currency- on the king’s side, he (Rajava- 
dana), skilled in intrigue, found [other] opportunities for employing his cunning. 

2966. Dhanija who went and came making everywhere compacts with. 
Balahara and the rest, became ridiculous before the people. 

2967. The state-business was sliding back again and again, without bis seeing 
the end, just as [if it were] the rope on which the pots of the water-wheel are 
fastened. 

2968. Jfis diplomacy, though sharp, was unable to strike or to reach at his 
object, just as [if it liad been] an arrow [aimed] at a revolving wheel. 

2069. The king, though he had taken two kings (Lothana, Vigraharaja), was 
helpless and perplexed about the attack on the remaining one, just as a player at 
chess [who has taken two kings and is perplexed about taking the third]. 

2070. He had then no hidden plan [of game] to give up for its sake [his 
figures]. Yet he did not pay regard to his antagonists who were taking his horse- 
men, peons and the rest. 

2971. While the Dumaras (dasyu) who had patched up their league, were 
waiting for the end of the winter, Balahara (Rajavadana) feared that Ndya would 
destroy his own people, 

2972. As the latter who had shown himself a powerful and active enemy, was 
preparing to harm him, and as Dhanya was on the move, he was often trembling in 
alarm. 


2973. After taking counsel with Bhoja^ he (Rajavadana) then sent word to 
Dhanya : “ Give me Ndya as a prisoner. Then I shall deliver to you Bheya'' 

2974. Dhanya in the worry of his difficult situation, did not recognize that his 
(Rajavadana’s) intention was to give him much work and to secure the imprison- 
ment of his own enemy (Naga). 

2975. It is nothing new that kings should commit wrongs owing to their 
mind departing from the right way in their haste to achieve their object. 


2964. For ^tyngorthito correct ^iyaydrthito. 
2968. The similes of this and the follow- 
ing verso are taken from the Indian chess 
{catuvahya) played by four persons at a time. 
This game fully described by Alberfini, 
India^ i. p. 183 sqq. Regarding its antiquity, 


by the side of the bilateral chess, comn. the 
remarks of Prof. Jacobi, Z.D.M.f/., 1. pp. 
232 sqq. The name SMdh or king applies 
hero to the queen (Jirzdnp ' ; AlberunI, toe, cit. 

2971. For Rajavadaiia's and Nftgas old 
feud, see viii. 2698, 2722, 28to sqq. 
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2976. KalcuMha's brave descendant (Kama), too, wliuii he Searched for his 
wife (Sita), committed a wrong act when, wholly bent on winning SugrlvcHa friend- 
ship and blinded by his own advantage, he killed Valin, 

2977. The Kandu king (Yudhiathira) too, devoted to piety as he was, yet, when 
his mind was obscured by the pride of royal power, forsook his ever virtuous 
conduct and killed his own teacher (Drona). 

2978-2970. Sensible persons did not bhime the king for attacking, for the sake 
of his. own advantage, 2ilhja, who, though keeping neutral for the time being, had 
ever since the war with Bhihm been a traitor. But they were somewhat angmred. 
at the king imprisoning him without having [previously] taken some surety for the 
delivery of Bhoja, 

2980. If, however, the king acted in this manner from a knowledge that this 
action was to be for his benefit in the future, in that case his intellect was super-^ 
human. 

2981. K/wya, then,as if he were in enmity [with Rajavadana], sent word to Ndga: 
^'Balahara intends to deliver me to the king, if you are given to him as security.” 

2982. He told him this because he did not believe in liis (Naga’s) capture, 
and thought that lie (Naga) on knowing this [plan], would, from fear of the king, 
hold himself neutral. 

2983. After the death of Sa^fhacandra the king had gained over Jayacandra, 
and through him then he had Nilga brought before himself. 

2984. Bhoja, apprehending that he (Naga), if won over by the king, might 
kill them, sent him, while he was on the way, that [previous] warning. 

2985. Ndga replied through messengers : “ I know that it is so [as you say]. 
Alas, dragged along by these, I have somehow become helpless.^^ 

2986. The ears of the person who sinks into the current of fate, can, forsooth, 
not hear what is being said by a by^ander. 

2987. When Ndga had been imprisoned, and his relatives in fright had 
turned to the deceitful Balahara for protection, the latter became hard to look at 
[from pride]. 

2988. Dhanya then, together with Uilhana, hastened to Balahara, taking 
along him (Naga) who was to form the payment for Bhoja^s sale. 

2989. He (Balahara) laughing inwardly, confused them by saying deceitfully : 
“ First you give me Ndga, Then I shall deliver you Bhoja "' 

2976. Comp. Rdmdy, iv. xvi. 27 sqq. Ed., nmntritam: the roforonco is to viii. 

2977. Compare Mahdbh. vii. cxcii. 12 2982. 

sqq. 2987. Nfipfii’s relatives laid already before 

2984. The context shows that we have once taken Balahara's protection ; see viii. 
to read for A imuiUiryim, as suggested in 2724. 


Jatasikka 
(a.o. 1128-49). 


Nd^a imprlstmod 
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jATAStltHA 

(A.I>. 1128-4B}. 


Naga killed in royal 
oanip. 


[VIIL 2990. 

2990. Being UnaBsailable in the firm position he had gained, he made the 
whole force of the two [ministers] which had come to fight, accommodate itself to 
his own objects. 

2991. Then he said to the two who were worn out by the rain, the fighting, 
their low employ, and the rest : “ If you move away from here, I will do your 
desire.” 

2992. When the two stood at a distance of one day’s march, he so beguiled 

their minds that they could not help defeating their objects. ^ 

2993. Balahara\ possessed a certain natural perfection of resolve and 
character, which nowadays is rare indeed [even] among brave men. 

2994. He thus did not act treacherously against Dhanya who had come to 
him inconsiderately and had lost his journey, nor against Bhoja [as he might have 
done] from greed. 

2995. He thought in his mind : “ If the ministers, from an error of judgment, 
should give up to me Ndga at my request^ then I should put him [again] in his 
seat.” 

2996. Lo^thaka, a brother’s son of Ndyny bore him secret enmity, and induced 
Dhanya and the other [ministers] to destroy him (Naga) in order to assure [for 
himself] possession of the wealth which, he (Losthaka) had got hold of during 
[Naga’s] absence. 

2997. When the ministers, deceived by the enemy, killed Ndya without cause, 
the king was blamed for the ill-advised [act] both by those on his own and on the 
enemy’s side. 

2998. Thereupon Balahara became powerful, being joined by all the Damaras 
who turned hostile from anger over the murder of their relative, as well as by 
the followers of Ndga. 

2999. Infallible fate can accomplish the object of a person even if he 
errs on his way and does the wrong thing, deprived of his will by sudden 
disaster. 

3000. If fate is kindly inclined, it makes a person whose mind is absorbed 
by the thought of his growing wretched poverty, lose his way, helplessly fall 
suddenly over a precipice and drop upon a treasure stored away by some- 
body else. Thus, look, fate removes from him his pov^ty [in return] for a 
broken limb. 

3001. Bhoja who did not know that the ministers had thus put Ndga to death 
without proper consideration, became alarmed and thought thus: 

3002. “It cannot be believed that this dishonouring (aoaniavaha) act should 
have been committed by the learned king {lahdhavarna) to achieve his aim, when 
the pact had not been concluded.” 
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t3003-30(H 

3005. “Why should not J?rtjamdajio, too, under the influence of greed be 
supposed to share in the treachery which has continued to be rife since the rebellion 
of Bhikfu ? ” 

3006. Then the Khaiahaa (Khasas), in order to dispel his fear and distrust, 
took an oath by sacred libation, placing their feet on a blood-sprinkled skin. 

3007. As he showed his fear at being kept under the custody of guards, 
Balahara came t(vhim singly to assure him. 

3008. When the enterprise had failed through the ministers’ deficient 
intellect, the experienced king himself turned to right it and calmly exerted 
himself. 


JatasiAha 
(a.d. 1128 - 40 ). 


Jayasiihha*s eiideav* 
auri to secure Bknja, 


3009. Is it not that the grove of trees is put right by the month of Oaitra ? 
the water cf the river by the rainy season; virtue and dignity by respectful 
treatment ; love at sight by close intercourse ; royal power by great energy ; 
conquering might by firm undaunted perseverance, and a business which is on the 
point of failing, by King Simhadeva ? 

3010. By going against the stream one cannot get across an aifair which 
carries off what comes in its way, by itfe obstinate course resembling the current of 
a river. 

3011. Thus, whileithe king’s enemies called him falsely a cheat and a fool, he 
endeavoured to defeat them by exhibiting an artless demeanour. 

3012. His plan was to bestow whatever was asked on those who were about 
Bhoja^ and thus to make them all around distrusted by him. 

3013. Even the rivers will appear to the elephants as if on flames, if their 
flat banks smell with the lion’s scent. 

3014-3015. Like a bird which feels afraid everywhere in its nest full of holes, 
and knows that on leaving it will fly into the net stretched out before the opening, 
— ^thus was Bhoja who distrusted those about him. and felt also afraid to depart 
owing to the routes outside being blocked by the king. 

3016. In the wretched state he had then fallen into, he did not see for a 
moment before himself any task which could divert his mind or be useful for this 
world or the next. 

3017. A misfortune which smites heavily another person, pains mightily a 


8003-4. The text of these two lines is 
preserved in so defective a form that no 
translation can be attempted. They seem to 
have contained the reasons which induced 
Bhoja to suspect R&javadana of designs 
against his safety. 

8006. Regarding the ceremony accom- 


panying the kokapana hero referred to, see 
note V. 326. 

The mention of the Kha6as shows that 
Bhoja is still at Dinnugrama ; see viii. 2917, 
2951. 

3008. Correct with Durgapr. utimir 
hhanmu 
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[Vin. 3018. 


jATASIli^nA 
(A.O. 1128*40) 


Bhoja, and tho 
Brahman. 


much wounded heart. Tho bee caught in the calix of the lotus becomes more 
dejected when it hears the cries of the Cakravakta bewailing its separation. 

3018. He (Bhoja) saw once a Brahman whose wounds received in fighting 
were still full of coagulated blood, his hair was torn out, his mouth was foaming, 
and loud his lament. 

3019. Asked by him he related that rebel Dfimaras had carried off all his 
possessions and had wounded him, and then he reproached him (Bhoja) as unable 
to afford protection. 

3020. Suffering daily in his mind from his own misery, he felt pained by the 
misfortune of that [Brahman], as if he had a fresh wound touched, and spoke thus, 
trying to conciliate [him] : 

3021. “ I do no deserve blame, 0 Brahman, but rather sympathy, such as I 

am [now] in distress.” Thereupon he replied : , 

3022. ‘‘ Say then, 0 prince, what advantage does this obstinate persistence 
bring to you who are a youth capable of distinguishing what is true and what is not, 
born of a noble race and honourable ? ” 

3023. “ What object do you see in risking your life, bowing before base persons, 
and troubling the people wdth afflictions ? ” 

3024. And he whom you believe conquerable, do you not know that like the 
spotless deer which cleanses itself in fire (agnimuca)^ he [purifies himself] by 
throwing himself into the fire of his enemies’ bravery ? ” 

3025. “ Can the crystal against which the point of a sword proves useless, be 
split by the hollow leaf of a blue lotus ? ” 

3026. “ Will not such tiny enemies be worsted in the contest with him who 
has vanquished Prfhvihara, the ‘ Incarnation ’ (Bhiksficara), and other [powerful] 
opponents ? ” 

3027. “ How can you feel pride, though knowing the ways of those who live 
as pretenders ? Their minds are engrossed by [mere] subsistence like those of the 
snakes caught by snake-charmers.” 

3028. 0 shame upon those little snakes, bom from the race of the earth- 
supporting serpent (S'esanfiga), which gladly receive a food morsel in their mouth- 
cavities when the snake-charmers open them. They wish to make their living by 
them, not indeed to spread their fame, when they make them jump into the bag 
and out again to frighten the people.” 

3029. When the Brahman had thus spoken, Bhoja dismissed him with kindly 
words, and at that very time his judgment quickly expanded. 


3024. For agntsauca, see note v. 15. appellati* n given to Bhiksficara by his Dimara 

3026. A mftdra, the ‘ Incarnation/ was an adherents ; see viii. 858. 
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3030. The possession of a noble soul causes the greatness of mental quietude 
to appear. Otherwise, indeed, the beings display their, natural softness or hard- 
ness. An [ordinary] object when touchcti by the rays of the moon whose lighi^is 
nectar, may be hard, while the moon- stone, 0 wonder, becomes moist and soft 
[under the moon’s rays]. 

3031. Though he was born in a Ksattriya family, he Inid not learned to be 
impudent, and again and again he 'reflected upon the great distance between 
himself and the king. 

3032. ‘‘Before the prowess, wisdom, liberality, truthfulness, kindness and 
other virtues of this ruler even tlie kings of old are cripples. How can we 
wretches compete with him f ” 

[3033-3039. Verses expressing the belief that the king would relieve the 
troubles of his opponent if he came to him as a' supplicant. The king is compared 
to the sandalwood-tree which gives coolness even to him who has set the forest on 
fire to burn it, etc.] 

3040. While he was searching for a way to propitiate the king, he saw one 
day a single royal messenger who was proceeding to llalahara. 

3041. He (Bhoja) had seen him before when he was going to the Darad- 
country, and knew him well. As he was making his bow he called him into his 
presence and then spoke to him with a smile. 

3042. “ What is the use of the king treating with others ? Let him make a pact 
with me. Sensible persons have the food for a patient given by the physician.*^ 

3043. When the knowing messenger who did not believe in it smiled [as if it 
were] a joke, lie talked to him repeatedly and convinced him to some extent. 

3044. In the course of their conversation he came to feel confidence in the 
honesty of Bhoja's words, and then going up close to him spoke thus praising the 
king: 

3045. “ 0 prince, the shade of the feet of this [king] who is noble and of an 
auspicious nature, is obtained like that of the Golden Mountain (Sumera), only by 
those who possess merits.” 

3046. “ His hostility can be removed even by a very slight compliauce [with 
his wishes], just as the warmth of the water due to the heat of the autumn sun, [is 
removed] by the moonlight.” 

3047. “ And you remember that I, employed by the king as a spy, had once 
been before you when you were going to the JMrod-oountry.” 

3048. “ When I had returned from there and had reported the main facts 
about you, I said to the kiftg while extending the story to pass the time : ” 


jAYAsmnA 
(a.d. 1128 - 49 ). 


Bhnja trMts for 
hit own turTtndor, 


3039. The word dhanyal^ in Edoshould havo been printed in small typo, 
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3049, ‘ 0 king, when hiR followers exliaiiRtecl by hunger, thirfit and fatigue 
were reviling you, Bhoja who had seen me, scolded them and said : ’ ” 

3050. ** He is as it were our divinity, the ornament of our race, that ruler 
whose feet we cannot serve owing to our evil deeds.” ” 

3061. ““WorthlesR altogether as we are, we receive respect owing to our 
connection with him. The wood which is perfumed by the sandal-wood’s scent is 
mistaken for it.” ” 

3062. “ On hearing this he showed that he was moved to compassion with 
you, and asked me again as if he were your father: ‘ What is it, the young man 
says ? ’ ” 

3053, Upon hearing this, Bhoja's heart melted, and with tears in his 
eye^ he looked upon the messenger who stood before him and seemed to console 

him. 

3064j If a person is so simple-minded' that he grasps only what is quite plain, 
he fails to comprehend the disposition [pi another] owing to his not knowing the 
motives [guiding] his judgment'. 

3066. When this messenger came back with Bhoja^n message, Blianya did not 
believe in the latter’s desire, as he was not [at the time being] in a difficult 
position. 

3066-3067. Bhoja fearing that Balahara might take offence, told the latter 
with feigned openness : It will be a game as it was in the case of Ndga, I am 
using playful cunning to deceive the king.” Secretly, however, he (Bhoja) 
hastened to complete the pact [with the king]. 

3068. He quiekly employed for carrying his message the son of a foreigner 
{daiiilea), who was fit to give assistance on that occasion and who was clever in 
intrigues, 

3069. Balahara had.no suspicion against Bhoja, as he thought that that 
[messenger] being a mere boy and always quite unconnected, might be carrying on 
an intrigue on his own account. 

3060. On his return this [youth] told Bhoja : “ The king whom I have 
approached, expects a person of confidence as the envoy for effecting the compact.” 

3061. As he (Bhoja) had no other trusted person about him there, he sent to 
the king his own nurse, Nona by name, though as a [mere] woman she liad not 
[much] intelligence. 

3062. This worthy woman had attended him when he was left without father 
or mother, and had been as a mother to him during his boyhood. 


3054. The meaning of this line is doubt- to comprehend Bhoja ; see next verse, 
ful. It seems to refer to Dhanya’s inability 3006. Connect urttdntenrf. 
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3063-3069. He wished the queen Kalhanikd to mediate [between himself 
and the king]. She was free from jealousy and used, in order to please her 
husband, to help her co-wives as a frieixd in getting up finery which would keep, 
and other [means of attraction]. The king never sees this noble Ksattriya lady 
perplexed whether affairs are in a straitened condition or prosperous, owing 
to [her following] the opinion of capable advisers. When the king was inaugurated, 
she had received the diadem of ohi.>f-queen {mahddcvl) desired for her by her 
father-in-law (Sussala) and the people. Her mind does not rush into wrong 
actions notwithstanding the incitements ofiered by the love of her children, the 
desire for pleasures and the wish to gratify her husband. Her mind is at one 
with that of her husband in regard to friendly relations with their own people and 
others. In luck she is without arrogance and her virtuous conduct unsullied. She 
knows her lord’s way of thinking since her youth. Carefully safeguarding her 
honour and noble descent, she would not engage in afiairs leading to an ignoble 
course, [In compliance with Bhoja’s wish] she arranged for his journey from his 
starting place until he should reach the frontier. 

3070-3071. In full accordance with the agreement (?) the queen thereupon 
made ample provisions for the safe keeping of the mediating sureties {lagnaka)^ and 
[sent] for his (Bhoja’s) expenses on the way plenty of gold, etc., from her own 
treasure chest, and further, for his protection, eight Eajaputras of particularly high 
descent. 

3072. Dhmi/a on receiving that message came himself and made the king 
assure the nurse of the fulfilment of [Bhoja’s] wish. 

30p. The king though he immediately put trust in her, yet was filled with 
doubts in his heart in regard to [the effects of] this policy (?). 

3074. For he thought : “ From weariness or cunning he shows no hostility 
[now]. He ought therefore to be helped out of his difficult position. Yet in 
time he may turn into an enemy.” 

3076. “ While the net of the clouds has not disappeared entirely, the sun, 
though appearing, cannot shine long, nor can judgment [display itself long] while 
there remains a rest of troubles.” 

3076. “Or perhaps, thinking us fools on account of the murder of Ndga 


8069. The expressions used by K. in the 
second half of this verse are obscure, but the 
following account of Kalhapikftdevi’s prepara- 
tions for the journey speaks for an interpre- 
tation as above. 

8070-71. These verses too, along with those 
imme^ately following, show defects and 
obscurities in their wording which can scarcely 

VOL. II, 


be put down entirely to the account of the 
copyist’s negligence. 

8072. The double sa shows that the text 
is not in order. 

3078. rajadharmasya ca mmn evidently 
contains a corruption. The translation is 
conjectural. 

R 


JAVARIltllA 
(a.d. 1128 . 49 ). 


Bfioja asks Queon 
Udha'^ika to mediate. 



R^JATARAf^GINI. [VIII. 8077. 


JatahAha. 
(a.d. mS-M). 


which was thoughtless, he has set this fraud on foot to promote his own 
objects?^* 

3077. “ Such judgment in a youth, who has made his mark, who is not 
weak, is capable, supported by many, and is a Ksattriya, is not to be seen 
elsewhere.^* 


3078. “ The saffron-flower, however, has no stem, the. fruit pE the Ksirin plant 
[comes forth] withoijt a flower, and in great meq the indifference to worldly 
ambition is not bound to the passing* of a eertain age.*^ 

3079. The prince ought not to "be abandoned, however de§p his cunning may 

be, md however ^reat his power of transforming himself. What is the use of our 
eyes if we do not look at him ? ” ‘ . 

3080. “.The queen and these Eajaputras eypect that he (Bhoja) will lose his 
prestige (? by his surrender), and think that there is plainly no other course open 

. but to act. with straightforwairdnpss and energy^” 

3081. “ A stream which follows a crooked course, cannot plainly be seen by 
all ; it is the regular i;hing aa when a drop of water falls from the locks of a 
beloved, woman.” 

3082. After thus considering the policy indicated by proper wisdom, he con- 
fided the course to be followed to the ears of Dhanya and RiLhaT^a^ after dismissing 
the other [ministers]. 

Ditoiivrt^grocceds to 3083, “ The SOU of Salha^a wishes to see you to assure his object.” Thus 

**’^*'’ invited by [Bhoja’sJ messengers, Dhanya proceeded to meet him. 

8084. In order not to frighten by a [display of] armed force [the prince] who 
was wishing to make peace, h? (Dhanya) kept with a few followers on an island in 
the stream while awaiting his arrival. 

3085. The stream whose water [before] had only reached to the knee, became 
vrlien the snow melted under the heaV terrifying by its waves, which reached to the 
sky. 

. 3086. The stream^ then, [as if it had been} seized, by jealousy, became unfdrd- 
able'even for elephants, and thus blocked he was in4he pov^er of the enemies Hjrbo 
were waiting ior their opportunity. 

3087. As tliey huddled together in their white clothes within that [island] 
which was washed on both sides by the waves of the river, they resembled the sea- 
foam. 


3081. The translation of the first half . From the subsequent reference to P&lieifrIImm ' 
of tliis verso is based on the conjectural read- (see note viii. 3l24) it appears however ^ba- 
ings of the Calc, editors ; the text is corrupt. ble that the Kahmil Elver, flowing, from the 
'3084. K. has forgotten to give us the mountains to the W. of Uttar, is meant, 
name of this river or any other indication 3086. Emend with Durgftpr. avdptay§r^' 
which might help towards its identification, fjdcya. 
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3088. Thousands of KMsalcas (Khai^as) stood prepared to kill Dhamja, think- 
ing that under these jsireumStahcesJbe was in power. 

30897 The guileless son of Salhand seemed to touch his ears with his eyes 
which [looked] pitiful from anxiety,. and threafehed them with these, words to ward 
off the mischief. . - . . 

8090r \' 1 ( he were killed who has hastened . up - in trust and without evil 
thought^ then verily our descent to hell would be inevitable.” 

3091. “ Nor Would his murder diminish the power of the. king who has many 

servants. Tark$ya (Gkiruda) does hot lose his. swiftness owing to the destrUctipn. 
of one wing.” 

3d92. ‘**Thus otherwise kings earn blame by harming those who trust them. 
Why should the equal ham the equal if he remembers his task ? (?) ” 

3093, ‘.‘Because Just as he servns the king with whole devotion for his 
maintenance, so it is lalso my desire to obtain service with that [ruler].” 

3094, When after his speaking to them these and other proper [words] they 
stood by their intention,' he prevented [its execution] by persistently threatening to 
kill himself. 

3095, ,Then in order to forestall this danger, he induced them at night, as 
many as they were, to swear an oath by sacred libation [for his safety], and 
infomed him (Dhanya) hereof. 

3096-3097, Whpn, ho (Dhanya) had reported [Bhoja’s] straightforward con- 
duct, the resolute and clear-minded king who did not feel assured as to the success, 
carefully thought over how to complete the compact, and then des])atched the 
queen [Kalhanika] together with the ministers to Tdramulalca^ without letting 
his resolution be known by others. j 

3098. She agreed to her lord’s request as to her journey, and then fearing lest 
reasons of policy might render harsh acts unavoidable, spoke thus : 

3099. “ d my noble lord, after having once witnessed false conduct in dis- 
tinguished ministers, should we not reflect before putting trust in enemies ? ” 

3100. “ How should . the corporeal natiire of human beings be capable of 
fathoming what rises in the eolitude of others’ minds ? ’ 

3101. “I am prepared to protect your person at the cost of my life, but 
tlie rule of conduct for a virtuous woman does not allow [all] what policy 
sanctions,” 


jAYASllhiA 

(A.D. 1128-49). 


Quof^n KaUmnikX R^nt 
to receive Uhoja. 


3089. To touch the ear with one’s hand is 3009. The allusion seems to be to the 
a sign of prohibition. murder of Naga by. Dhanya and the other 

3003. Tlie .purport of the second half of ministers ; see viii. 2^0 sqq. 
this line is not clear. For badhydte we have 
probably to correct Mdhyate, 
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Jayasimha jn02. ‘‘ In contentious business virtuous conduct is disjdayed by wbfds only. 

With you as his enemy, 0 king, lihoja has begun to sell snow on the Snowy 
Mountain (Hinmdri).” 

3103. “ The people nowadays, being mostly of base character, do not keep 
peace, know no difference between what is their own and what is others*, and are 
coiUpletely spoiled by conceit.’* 

3104. Even a virtuous king rushes in his anger into harming a confiding 
person, when his mind is perverted by sons, ministers, women or others.** 

3105. “ Your majesty, whose word is true and faithful to engagements, 
drinks forsooth glory along with me in the single cup formed by the three worlds.’* 

3106. ‘'If on the other hand I should have to sacrifice my life for tliose wlio 
are to be protected [by mo] from destruction, then I alone should enjoy the glory 
and should thus come into the society of the, selfish.*’ 

3107. When the virtuous queen had stopped after these words, the king 
whose intentions were right, took leave from lier and sent her to her task witliout 
relieving her scruples. 

3108. All the people, too, thought inwardly : “ What? Jloes the king in his 
rashness intend to afford protection to [liim wlio is the embodiment of] all misfor- 
tune and ruin, and to appoint [him] an allowance ? ” 

310!). “ Because if he has exhausted all expedients [and has gone] so far as 

to despatch the (]ueen, there remains nothing else whatever to be tried.” 

Intrigues of Pumaras. 3110-3111. Tliosc Damaras who owiiig to differences with their owii party or 
from a wish to await whether the king would show strength or weakness, had 
somehow retained a neutral position, they all, whether small or big, threw off the 
fetters of respectful attention and entered into intrigues with those of Bhoja's 
household. 

3112. They quickly abandoned their neutral attitude, as they thought that it 
was owing to their having remained mere onlookers in the struggle for the cro>vn, 
that Bhoja had* got into such a situation. 

3113. Trillaka sent quickly his son to Bhoja, and made Cafuska invade 
S*omdld with strong forces. 

3114. The Pamaras of NUdsva who had even during Bhiksit*A insurrection 
kept a friendly attitude towards the king, also joined the enemy. 

3102. The verse contains evidently a pro- lation is based on the conjectural emendations 
verb, corresponding to the * taking of owls to anyadd yamh for anyaddmyah (see ymah in 
Athens.’ But its application in the present preceding verse) and ^svddayantydh aydd for 
case is not clear. ^amdayantydddd, 

3104. For ^mantyyavirodhd^ correct 3108. 1 believe that an allusion to Bhoja 

tryavarodhd^ . is intended. The wording is obscure. 

3106. The extant text is undoubtedly 3114. Regarding the NUd«t:a district, see 
corrupt and gives no sense. The above trans- note vii. 1631. 
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3116. There remained [faithful] three Damaras from LoUara, Devasarasa and 
ITotadd^ and one ])amara-lady from NUciha. 

3116. The snow did not cease to fall upon the force of SaThana's son which 
contained the various Lacanyas^ [as little] as the noise of the streams swelled by 
the ra,ins [ceases] to rise from the ocean. 

3117. Bhoja^ on hearing of the coming of the queen, said then openly to 
BaJahara : “ T^tily I am filled with the wish to make peace [with the king].” 

3118. ‘‘For so many days one man has deceived the other. Who could 
remain separated from his family when his female relatives become sureftes ? ” 

3119. Where* the crest-jewel of the family (Jayasimha) shows such affection, 
how could persons of small import like myself display harshness?” 

3120. “ And as to your saying that this is a stratagem, be it so, that I am 
duped. I shall not become disgraced by merely having shown confidence ? ” 

3121. ‘‘ And yen should not hope for victory, saying: ‘ Now we are all united.* 
yuch arrays wo have seen [before], and yet we have climbed down from our 
exaltation.” 

3122. This and more said Bhoja that was advised by prudence, and Balahara 
and the rest could not make him turn from his resolution. 

;U23. The chiefs said to him : Why have you changed your mind when the 
time of seeing the fruit [of your efforts has come], and when the complete destruc- 
tion of the enemy is [achievable] within two or three days ? ” 

3124. While the queen remained at Tdmmula^ Dhanya and Rilhana accom 
panied by their troops proceeded from there to Pducigrdm'i along with the Rajaputras. 

3125. When Bhoja learned that those two had arrived and had taken up a 
position on the near (southern ?) bank of the river, he also approached them keeping 
in the thicket on the opposite side. 

3126. Some in the king’s force did not trust in the compact when they saw 
soldiers coming continually friun all directions into his (Bhoja’s) camp. 

3127. Rdjavadana (Balahara) thought often of slaying Bhanya and the rest 
who had persisted in proceeding there with few troops and were unable to get 
away. 

3128. Some who were eager to fall upon the king’s army, kept in hiding on 
boats on the Mahdpadma lake, after cutting the bridge from Suyyapura. 


3121. K. makes Bhoja allude to the pre- 
vious discomfiture of the allied Darad and 
p&mara forces, see viii. 2842 sqq. 

8128. Emend with Calc. Ed. snmvytta iti 
for aafkvrftam iti. 

8124. Pdncifjrdma is probably the present 
Panz^g&nif a large village in Uttar, situated 
close to the left bank of the Kahmil River, 


circ. 74® 8' long. 34® 28' 45" lat. (not shown 
on map). The village lies on the route which 
leads up the valley of the Kahmil River and 
over the ‘ Nattishannar ’ Pass (Bates; map 
‘ Naschau Galli ') into Karnftv. 

8128. For Suyyapura^ the present Sdpur, 
see note v. 118; regarding Makdpadma, the 
name of the Volur lake, comp, note iv. 593. 


1128.49). 


March to Pdilcijrauia 
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Jayasimua 
(a.d. 1128-49). 


ProparatiotiH for 
IJtiiiiara n’tfing. 


8129. Others who were disaffected against the king, were awaiting the news 
of a bold action on his (Bujavadana’s) part, in order to rise, and occupied varioas 
positions on their respective routes. 

3130. The Damaras of Bhdngila arid other [neighbouring districts] planned 
an attack on the town of S^amlcaravartnari and those of S^amdld to get at the 
K§iytikd, 

3131. Trillaka and others counted upon reaching the banks of the Mahdmrit, 
and the Damaras of JSUdiva were to make an attempt Q visa) on the centre of 
the City. 

3132. What more [need be said] ? AH were together preparing to slay those 
belonging to the royal court, like ducks surrounded in the water. 

3133. The affair, the plan of which was jeopardized' on every side, then 
appeared [uncertain], as when rain [is doubtful] owing to a season of drought being 
interfered with by a conjunction of planets. 

3134. Bhoja became perplexed^ having to hold back Bulahara who wished, at 
every step, to rise and destroy the royal army. 

3135. Wishing to frustrate the peace-negotiations, he (Balahara) raised every 
moment some obstacle to the arrangements in preparation. 

3136. Whatever misunderstanding there arose between the two camps Bhoja 
himself, full' of firm resolve, hastened to put it down. 

3137. The flatterers of the king, who were boisterous when sent as envoys and 
when things stood well, became despondent from fear in the critical state of 
affairs.- 

3138. What has been proclaimed iu the land under the ..beating of drums, that 
they say into his* (the king’b) ear. With their bodies bent down and in a doleful 


3180. A comparison of this passage with ' 
viii. 732, and other passages where |)&mara 
attacks against S'rinagar are referred to, 
shows clearly that we have^ to correct S'amdldft 
ki$iptikd° instead of S' amdldmpi iha^ , The 

Kiiij)tihd canal ta the, south of S'rinagar is 
regularly mentioned as the point of attack for 
the S'amala Dtoaras under Prthvihara’s 
leadership; slee viii. 732, 9o5, J006, 1061,- 
1116, 1126, 1164. (For Ptthvihara 8 home in 
S'artS&la, see viii. b^\.)Samdlaf like Deva- 
sarasa, is used as an a.djective, * an inhabi-' 
taut of S'amalfi ’ (Hamal) ; comp, vii, 1022 ; 
viii. 1517, 2811; also note viii. 1136. 

The /town of S'aiiikaravarman,’ the present 
Patan (see note v. 156 ; viii, 248BJ, is situated 
in the Pargana of Bangil ^Bhai’igila) ; regard- 
ing the latter qomp. note vii. 498. 

What is intended by the gloss 8^ml 


written by A, oyer S'amala I am unable to 
say. 

3131. The bank of the Mahaaarit is else- 
where referred to as the place from which the 
rebels from Holada (Vular) and other parts of 
MadavaVajya besreige the' city ; eee viii. 783, 
753, 1158. In the note on viii. 2808 it has 
already been suggested thaf Trillaka's seat 
was in Holada. 

The word vim is unknown, and possibly 
corrupt. 

If tjie suggestion made in note vii. 1631 re- 
gardiiig the position of NUdSva is correct, we 
should expect the pamaras of that tract to 
attack the city towards its centre, i.e. from 
the -north. 

3134. Instead of A r^acamupmthayo^ 
which gives no proper sense, read, perhaps, 
rdjaoamumathdyvP. 
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fashion they tell that which iSahes him feel ashamed. They boastfully say hard 
things which cut to the quick> 8U<di as an enemy even would not say. Verily, 
whoever are embodiments of roguery and foolishness, they are the king’s flatterers. 

3139. The buffoon on the dancing stage; the patchwork poet {kmthdkavl) in 
the streets, where pungent stories [circulate] ; the dog which guards the cow^pen 
in the courtyard of his own place; the khafdku (?) in his hole on the mountain ; 
and the parasite in the royal 'palace, — they all verily display skill in acting as 
herotNi [in attacks] -on cakes (i.e. as cowards). Elsewhere, 0 wonder, they Behave 
like the tortoise when it is dragged out of the lake. 

31-iO. The daylight then quickly took rest upon the height of the lofty 
‘mountain {k^mdbhfi) whose heat had ceased when the force of the sun passed. 

3141. The sun showed hitf red disc while his rays were mingling with that of 
his brother Anuru (the I)awn)j and were resting on the top cff the mountains. 

3142. The goddess of the dawn {^amdhyd)^ appearing as mediator in 
front of day and night, received worship from, the people who stood with hands 
folded, 

3143. As the moon {rdjan) was about to rise (or, as the king was about to be 
successful), the tusks of the elephants showed blisters, the pores of the moon-stones 
opened [to emit moisture], and the ocean began to swell [in tide], 

3144. The bees deprived of their double sustenance (the lotus-honey and the 
elephants’ temple-juice) took their pla(Ce [for the night] only on the elephants’ 
temples as the lotuses were [closed] in dejection. 

3145. The ministers who did not see the end ot’ the affair, and who were in a 
critical situation, stood in anxiety with their troops on the river bank.' 

3146. Nowhere there appeared to them a firm foothold. As to those Who are 
carried off by a current, everything seemed to them unstable and moving. 

3147. Ill Balahara, who was stopping on the other bank, there rose again 
and again the desire to attack, but the son of Salhana stopped him. 

3148. The small force which the ministers had [brought thinking] that the 
affair was got over, could have been easily destroyed by the powerful [Balahara]. 

3149. As in the City on occasion of the pil^iroage to the confluence of the 
Vitmtd and Sindhvy thus the people there kept moving about at night untired. 


jAVASitfHA 

(A.O. 1128-49). 


preceding 

surrender. 


8139. The word khatdkuy unknown to the 
dictionaries, evidently designates some animal. 

8140-41. These verses permit of a second 
interpretation in which the word k^mdbhyt 
must be taken as * king.’' The version given 
above is the one intended in the narrative. 
Similar double meanings are contained in the 
other verses, nving a conventional description 
of the nightf^l. 


3142. There is a lacuna pf two syllables in 
this line. An allusion to Queen Kalhauika is 
intended. 

8149. People who are about tp visit the 
Kadmir Prayaga (see Note /, v.’^TrlOO), stfirt 
in boats durii^4)he night from S’rinagar, so as 
to reach the l%rtha in the morhing. 

For tathd tathd^ correct tatka tatrd^\ 
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RAJATARAijGiyl. 


tvni. 3150. 


Jayammha 
(a.d, 1128-49). 


Wioju^s arrival in 


r>l50. The Efijaputras had been intricated by letters which [oflScials] of the 
outer and inner courts, led on by various persons, had sent to break up the 
combination of the Daniaras. 

;5151, His deceitful followers could not make the brave [Bhoja] abandon his 
courage or firm resolve, though they raised tumultuous scenes. 

^ ol52-3154. Bhoja did not trust the assembled chiefs, and calmly reflected : “If 
tliis [Balahara] is treated with neglect then he might, in his anger, make a sudden 
attack and cause a great misfortune; and if he has once begun the slaughter, 
then the Daniaras {dasyit) would gather from all sides like Brahmans [assem- 
bling for a Prayopavesa].” Therefore he pretended to be prepared for acting 
treacherously and conciliated Balahara by saying : “ Let us carry out the attack 
when the night has passed.” 

3155. From kind consideration for the fact that the chiefs who had come for 
his sake, had no food, this scion of a noble race also did not eat. 

3156. The ministers, however, full of diffidence, did not know that his opinion 
did not differ from theirs, and thought that he was acting perfidiously. 

3157. Even the darting of the fishes, when the birds were stretching out 
their wings, made them think that the enemy was rushing forth to a close attack. 

3158. Abs >rbed in [thoughts over] their discomfiture they believed that on 
the other side of the river there was no one in trouble but the Cakravfika-birds. 

3159. As Eama’s monkey-spy (Hanumat) was helped to cross the ocean by his 
father, the wind, so the wind enabled their spies to cross the stream. 

3160. These [spies] passed the night awake, keeping close to the enemies, 

whose ears were deafened by the sound of the trees on the banks [moving in the 
wind]. ^ 

3161-3165. At daybreak, when the ray-bundles of the rising sun had not yet 
removed the illusion of a golden lotus [placed] on the top of a mountain, and 
when the night-dew had not yet dried up from the eye-like buds of the plants which 
thus seemed to lament the solitary sight of the Cakravakas, — they saw a youth 
who had arrived on the river-bank, carried in a litter, and was coming towards 
them, beautifully dressed, and carrying a battle-axe. Accompanied by a few men 
on foot, he had just got out from the edge of the forest. He was driving on the 
litter-carriers by touching their heads with his foot. The Damara-soldiers who 


3150. The purpoi-t of this verso is not 
cei-tain. 

3158. There is a small lacuna in this 
verse, as also in 3159, 3163. 

3155. In order to get some sense into 
this corrupt passage, it is necessary to adopt 
the coiTtiction of the Calc. Ed., as shown in 
note of Ed. 


3156. Correct, perhaps, sminatyavaimai^ 
yam for A Hamatydminiatyaih. 

3157. The text of this verse is not in 
order, but the purport must bo as above. 

3163. The comparison of verse 3165 
shows that A yuddhyavuhdn is a corruption 
for yuyyacdhdn. 
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VIIL 3178.] 

wished to hold him back, he was dr ' ing oiF on all sides in ignominy, by hig 
glances. 

3166. When they saw him, with his forehead bearing a mark in sandal* 
ointment and smeared with saffron, they knew that this was Bhoja though they had 
not seen him before. 

3167. He had passed the night beguiling Rajavadana (Balahara), and after 
taking sudden leave from him in the morning, had thus come before them. 

3168. When his litter had got into the water, Dhauyn and the rest hastened 
towards him, from the other ^ide, urging on their horses, and joyfully surrou^^ded 
him. 

316f>. Then there arose tumultuous noise in both camps, in the one of loud 
laments, in the other of joyful shouts. 

3170. The Damaras rushed forth from all directions on hearing the shouting, 
in the belief that there was fighting. When they saw that he was siding with the 
opponents they beat their heads. 

3171. J>/ia/7^a and the other [ministers] gave him an honourable reception, 
which was accompanied by laudatory addresses, in which there was nothing 
embarrassing, and in which all kept their proper places. 

;)17‘2. Ilestraining the heart’s joy which was overflowing with might on all 
sides, Dhauya then jiraised him in various ways and said : 

3173. 0 prir^e, this earth is purified by you who are of a firm character, and 

are the abode of the wise (.swma/ia*), as it is by Mount Meru [which is firm and 
the abode of the gods (xnmanas)y^ 

t 3174. Your word (gat() which remains of all words unaltered, surpasses 
the milk of the milk-ocean which is subject to changes.” 

3J7r>. “Who but you has succeeded in escaping from the midst of the base 
and joining those of his own race, like a male Kokila? ” 

3176. “ After you have first opened up the road of righteous conduct, it is no 
wonder, if in [your] wake we move further.” 

3177. When he had given replies to these and other lengthy addresses, they 
put him on a horse which was proudly capering, and led him away with 
praises. 

;U78. The Lavanyas then followed him with shouts for some Krosas, just as 
the crows [follow] croaking the Kokila which is being taken away by his own kind. 

3166. Sec logardiiifT the nso of saftron- brought up by the crow and to return to his 
paint, vi. l!20. own kind when grown 

3174, ' The word is evidently corrupt 3178. Correct in Ed. kromn for krosan 

and has been left untranslated. which is a misprint. 

3175. The Kokila bird is supposed to be 


Jayammha 
(a.d. 1128 * 40 ). 
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RAJATABA^GIlsrl. 


[vm. 817». 


JlTASlteA 
(a.o. 1128-49). 


Bhojn tnakos peace 
with Jayasimha 
(A.i>. 1145). 


3179. Thus on the tenth day of Jyaistha of the year [of the Laukika era 
four thousand two hundred and] twenty-one (a.d. 1145) the king won oyer that 
[prince] who was then in his thirty-third year. 

3180. The queen greeted him like a dear son when he saluted her on his 
arrival, and as his* attendants were tired, arranged for his food. 

3181. On seeing him endowed with many qualities which were befitting one of 
the lunar race, she who had not known him before, thought that her eyes deceived 
her. 

3182. Judging from her truthfulness, kindness, gracefulness and other natural 
good qualities, he knew that the king [too] was of an immaculate character. 

3183. The colour of the face indicates the mental disposition, the splendour 
of the gate the wealth of the house, and the conduct of the wife the character of 
the husband. 

3184. When in the evening he showed signs of being tired by the journey 
and was preparing to move away, no one from consideration said to him : “ Go 
before the king.” 

3185. Then the ministers who had somehow retained their objections to 
acting as mediators (?), said to him : “ The king whose jealousy is not allayed, 
wished to give you an order.” 

3180. This word which was like an introduction to the order : “ Go before 
the king,” stuck in the orifice of his ear like a spike. 

3187. For a long time he [felt] as if cut to the quick, and when he recovered 
his calm, he noticed that the firm resolve of the mediators had from kind ijegard 
stopped at their lips. 

3188. When he was speaking bitterly as if he wished to give up his life, 
they allayed his agitation by conciliatory words, while bending down their heads 
attentiyely. 

3189. Nobody believed that he could by a [right] answer change his 
(Bhoja’s) demeanour which, though unfriendly, was appropriate and eloquent. 

3190. Thereupon the brave Vhanya spoke tenderly, while the glitter of his 
teeth seemed to display the devotion to his lord which filled his heart. 

{3191-3200. Dhanya represents to Bhoja that it is necessary for the completion 


8185. The translation of this verso is and wishes to get away again without going to 
doubtful. I have followed the reading of see the king. When told that the king expects 

A tcOdik^uVy correcting amnicr^ifo for A him, ho takes offence and thinks himself be- 

dBdntev^o. ' trayed. Thereupon the ministers again feel 

8186-88. We have here a somewhat alarmed, 
obscure account of what takes place after Dhanya^s tender speech subsequently allays 
Bhoja’s arrival at the queen s citmp at Tftra- these mutual misunderstandings, and induces 
miilaka. Bhoja apparently pretends to be Bhoja to st&ft again for the city, 
tired by his march from the place of meeting, 
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Vin. 3212.] 


of their pact that he should see the king. The latter's virtues are praised, and 
life at his court described as high fortune. If Bhoja can find there happiness by 
the side of his relative, there is no reason for him to seek shelter with other 
rulers.] 

3201. Though he was unable to refute this able speech adequately, and 
had abandoned the small remnant of his guile, yet he showed reluctance to start. 

3202. When, [however,] he saw everywhere on the road the inhabitants 
singing his praises, his mind became firmly convinced that he was acting 
rightly. 

3203. The dust rising from the feet of the foot-soldiers made it appear as if 
the earth had formed an alliance with the sky. 

t 3204. Bhoja was reflecting : “ Shall I get to the king ? 

Will not intriguing enemies oppose my seeing liim ? ” 

t 3205. “ Who obtains in the residence of rulers an oppor- 

tunity for showing his great qualities without meeting between with the obstruction 
of parasites ? ” 


jATASliHA 

(A.D. 1128-40). 


t 3206. “ The stream of the Himalaya- waters (Gangii) has flown forth with 

the hope that owing to the coolness it brings, it would be welcome to the ocean, 
which suffers from the submarine fire. But at the very time the streiim falls into 

the ocean, it is swallowed up by the sea-monsters and [fails in 

its hope].” 

3207. Benumbed by such and similar reflections he did not notice the commo- 
tion of the town and the rest, and knew that the palace was near only when the 
soldiers stopped their horses. 

t 3208-3212. The king standing on a hig)i mansion and surrounded by the 
ministers, looked at him as he was coming up after descending from his horse. 

He was neither • very tall nor very small. His face was 

darkened by the sun-rays. His body was of yellowish colour like the pericarp of 
the lotus and very languid. His shoulders were thick set like the hump of a bull 
and his chest broad. His not very large beard let the length of his cheeks and 
neck be seen. He had a high nose and lips [red] like the ripe Bimba fruit. 

His forehead wks broad and not projecting He moved with 

a firm, grave step. His garments and head-dress were properly fitted, and sandal- 


ointment [marked his forehead] with a line which whits like* 

the moon reached up to the parting of the hair. 


3204-6. Tkese verses and those subse- 3212. Correct with Durg&pr. karmyasthaJjf, 
quently marked with an f, show small lacunae for karm^oHtha^ » 

of two to four Ak9araSi 
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kAjatabangi^i. 


/ 


[vm. 8213. 


jAYARTMirA 

(A.I). 1128-49). 


o21o. Then sought by the king’s eye which opened wide with kindliness, he 
ascended to the assembly-hall which was thronged by people raising their necks 
in curiosity. 

U214. After letting himself down before tlie king he touclied his feet with his 
hand, and taking the dagger which be carried in his hand, placed it before the 
throne. 

3215. Thereupon the king put his hand which bore the [chiromantic sign of] 
betel-pepper, with two fingers outstretched, under his chin, and spoke : 

3216. “ You have not been taken fighting, nor are you now a captive. Why 
then should we accept, 0 my dear, the weapon you hand up?” 

3217. He replied to the king : “ Sire, a weapon is carried to protect one’s 
lord or for one’s own safety.” 

3218. “ While your Majesty protects the seven oceans by the fire of your 
glory, one sees but scant occasion for [using] one’s sword.” 

3219. ‘‘ The service of the lord’s feet is a protection even for tlie otlier 
world. Then what need is there for other means of protection in this world? ” 

3220. The king answered him . “ In this competition of tnitlifulness yon are 
now, as it were, the winning party. No more can be done [by us].” 

3221. IJhoja then spoke: “I do not say anytliiug now for gaining tlie lord’s 
kindness, or for the -^ake of compliment except what I see.” 

3222. What evil have I not thouglit, what liarm not done to you ? What 
has not come off, that remained unknown. This ought to be kept in mind.” 

3223. “ You, whom we with eyes of leather took for one of ordinary 

origin, are you not one of the prime causes [Icdraua) who has somehow come to 
light in Malla'fi race ? ” ^ 

t 3)224. “ Whenever, 0 king, we thought of doing you injury, then each time 

the earth mightily ” 

3225. “ What brilliant glory poets can conceive in their imagination, such, 
0 king, we have seen as yours in reality.” 

3226. ‘‘ The heat which your glory creates, has not left me on the mountain 
height, not in the gorge, not in the cleft, not in the snow or in the thicket.” 

3227. “ Seeking from afar your sheHer ever since, I was not able to make my 
reverent homage, 0 king, owing to the absence of a compact or other [agreement].” 

• t ^228. ‘'Whatever I have then done filled with a desire 

for peace, that was done merely to show that I existed, not from obstinate desire of 
strife.” 

3)229. “Owing to our connection with you we are honoured by the rulers in 


3229. Compare note iv. 416 sq. 
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all regions. The glass bottle is valued by the people because it has contained Ganga 
water.” 

3230. ‘‘ To this day the appellatioi* 8'dh/i throws its lustre on a numberless 
host of Ksattriyas abroad who trace their origin to that [royal family].” 

t 3231. '‘Even when the league of hill-chiefs was set against you 

1 3232. When after such [eulogies] he had said : " Otherwise, 

the lord is the authority,” he again t'>uched the king’s feet with his head. 

3233. When then his head-dress slipped off in bowing, the king placed his 
own head-dress on him as he got up. 

3234. With kind words the king put his own dagger and that one which 
Bhoja had laid down, into the latter’s lap, and with calm thoughtfulness said to him 
when he remonstrated : 

323.5. " You should wear these two [daggers] I hsve given you or keep them 

in honour. Do not refuse to take the weapons, but do my will.” 

3236. When the whose order had to be obeyed, 

thus insisted, he knowing [how to act on each] occasion, complied with 
the king’s desire, and after saluting him respectfully put the two daggers by 
his side. 

3237. Then the king at once abandoned all reserve and treated him with jests 
and kindly words, as if he had been about him for a long time. 

f 3238-3239. Then the wise Dlvanya entered besides, and alter 

making his obeisance paid his reverence [to the king by saying] : " Neitlier life 
nor wealth has value now for us, 0 king, apart from the [delight of] hearing 
about your virtues ; but [of value is] constant kindliness on our lord’s part. This 
you may remember, 0 king.” 

3240. The king replied : “ What wo think about him (Bhoja), could even if 
expressed, not be realized.” 

3241. After discoursing for a short time on various topics, the king went from 
there to the residence of [the queen] Ra(/(fddev2. 

3242. When after making his bow he looked at her who was distinguished by 
kind disposition and other good qualities, he thought that she was the creeper 
yielding all wishes (kaljmlafd) by the side of the king, who was the tree of paradise 

{pdrijdta), 

3243. '• He deserves to be honoured, 0 queen, as he has come here from 

3230. Regarding the S^dhi dynasty, see other chiefs nothing but misery (kadanndiana) 

notes V 152-lo6 (J ) ; vii. 47. resulted for him. 

3231. The text of this verso is hopelessly 3238-30. The text of these verses is 
corrupt. Bhoja seems to refer to the fact that evidently not in order. 

even during the coalition of the Darad and 


jAYARIliHA 

(a.d. 1128.40). 


Bhoja prpsented to 
queens. 



JATARI!knA 
(A.D. 1128 - 49 ). 


Qon^uot At 

court. 


254 RAJATARAJ&GINI. (Till. 3244. 

kindness and family attackment.” Thus spoke the king, and his consort said : “ We 
place him above our sons.” 

3244. Full of kind attention he then proceeded in Bhoja’s company also to 
the apartments of the queen [Kalhanika], who had borne the weight of the 
business, to pay her honour. 

3245. The clever queen said, with a smile to Bhoja as he came with the king: 
“ Now at once you have become a trusted friend of the king.” 

3246. Smiling in embarrassment at the -respectful welcome offered by her 
husband,' she, in her reply, also said, pointing at Bhoja : 

3247. “ 0 my noble lord, do not forget that solely attached to his honour, he 

has rejected the advice of his Mends and has followed the [guidance of] his love for 
his relative.” , ' 

•3248, “ Those who, like you, are the lotus [ornaments] of their families, should 

do better than the lotus-flowers which daily' growing cease to touch the water, their 
former benefactor.” 

3249. “ If he had not come, we, sinking under the troubles of the affairs, could 

■ neither have preserved our honojor nor have returned.” 

.3250. “ If the tree which protects the river-bank, falls in the flood, the creeper 

which lives upon it, surely follows.” 

3251. “The subservience of [a wife’s] life to the husband’s affairs must 
go so far that there should be [for her] no thought of otherwise protecting 
herself.” 

3252. The king replied to her : “ 0 queen, you who are the witness of all my 

actions, know that also my determination is the same in this respect [as stated by 
you],” ' 

32r)3. ‘‘My Boul has not found rest to this day even for having punished 
SuJJi and Malldijuna, though they were guilty.” 

8254. When the king asked him to stop in a splendid building along with his 
followers, Bhoja thought that he could not take his residence permanently .elsewhere 
but in the palace. 

3255. . he believed Hhat if he. would live at a distance and unwatched, 
not seeing the king continually, he would not be able to propitiate the latter. 

•f* 3266. He took guards from the king and permanently arranged ....... 

3257. The king was pleased by noticing his conduct, and let him have then a 
completely iitted-up residence within the palace. 

3252. For A jtraiipattyaih correct with 3256. The second half of this line is cor- 
Dtirg&pr. pratijMittiih, For A tvam apya . . , nipt and has been left untranslated. 

1 now emend tvam apyatta. 
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8268. The king, though so much beset by his own servants and others whose 
attachment was fostered by self-interest, became attached to him (Bhoja) as if he 
had been with him for a long time. 

3259. When it was the time for meals, for the inspection of curious things, 
and on other [occasions], the king remembered him like* a dear son and had him 
called by messengers. 

3260. At mt als he put him on his right side from regard for his relationship, 
and did not fail to send him dishes which he had himself touched and tasted, and 
the like. 

f 3261. He (Bhoja) showed . ; . . . such unfeigned affection 

that the child sons [of the king] played with him as with a relative. 

3262. In the same way as he observed this open conduct thus, too, the king, 
along with his court, placed unqualified trust [in him]. 

3263. He indicated [to the king] those persons of the inner court who had 

shown disaffection during their conflict, and thus^ helped the king to rid himself 
of [those who felt] indifference for him, and from many enemies. / 

3264. Giving unsophisticated attention to matters of business in the assemblies 
he showed that he was neither dull nor violent nor a hypocrite. 

3266. If an action of the king failed through some error, or was inadequate or 
too far-reaching, he did not keep his attention on it, as a wretched poetaster [on 
defects in the work] of a great poet. 

-f- 3266. He did not boast with tales of bravery , and if 

asked incidentally about former events, did not enlarge on his account. 

f 3267. Those who by making flattering remarks about 

him as being equal to the lord (Jayasimha), of the same race, etc., he silenced by his 
firm proud Ipoks. 

3268. So deep was his character, that even in immediate contact intriguers, ^ 
jesters, slanderers, and the like could not fathom it. ' 

•f ■ 3269.. At the very time when darkness, commotions, and other [circum- 
stances] would upset people, he • . wUuld .gd to [his] house 

and feel no fear. 

3270. When the king, from growing confidence, lightened his hold on him, he, 
like a'well-irained horse, would not run away^ 

3271. Though moving everywhere else in front [of the ^ing], he remained 
behind, even without being required to do so, wheu the king went into the ladiQS^ 
apartments and the council-*chamber. 

-j* 8272. Always doubtful in his mind, he expressed his requests for what 

was proper for him to get, in person and thus avoided 

making, use of others. 


JatariSha 
(A.D. 1128 - 49 ;. 



Jayahimha 
(a.I). 1128 - 49 ). 


Attack on Tnllaka. 


256 ^ RAJATARANGINI. [VIII. 3273. 

f 3273 Even wliat he had dreamt he would not keep 

from the king. 

:]274. The mutual slandera of ministers, ladies of the seraglio, and others he 
did not reproduce, but forgot them like an evil dream. 

8275. Though he would respond with full comprehension to what was being 
said in the gatherings of hardy jokers, yet he would inwardly express his thorough 
contempt for the buffoons (?). 

3276. By sUcl conduct that pure-minded [prince] caused in time greater 
pleasure to the judicious and affectionate king than even his sons. 

3ii77. Thu. king [Jayd\8imha prepared a new bridge leading to the preserva- 
tion f his dynasty, such a one as the princes of the Kali period find it difficult to 
cross by. 

-f- 3278. The king after thus overcoming all calamities, thought then of 

Trillaka 

3279. The latter delayed, thinking that flight at the time when the routes 
over the mountains were free of snow, was impossible as an act of cowardice 
incompatible with courage. 

3280. Then while he was wisely ivaiting for the right time for his journey, 
Satijapdla thoughtlessly began an attack. 

3281. lie (Safijapala) who had only few good soldiers from the capital, but a 
large number of troops from Devanarasa, took up a position at Mdrtdfuln, 

3282. He did not consider in his self-assurance that that locality offered no 
obstacle to the enemies, and that the soldiers from outside [the capital] were 
unreliable. 

3283. TrillaWs followers, though unprovided with arrows, fought by his side 
and showed no lack of courage. 

3284. While they (Sanjapiila’s troops) with full might were attacking there, 
another Damara, the Lavanya (Trillaka) with a numberlesH host fell upon them 
with fury, 

3285. Thereupon all those from Devamrasa, loaded with plundered wealth, 
deserted Sa^japdla and fled. 

3286. While everything was submerged by the [flood of the] enemies, 
which was like the deluge at the end of the world, only the soldiers from the 
capital stood out high like great mountains. 

3273. The interpretation of the first half 3281. Correct with Durgftpr. ^8odbhavaiff> 
of this line is doubtful. for °8odbhataih. 

3278. Head trillakaih for trillakas. 3282. For Mnrtai^da compare note iv. 

8279. The translation of this line is 192. 
doubtful. 
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3287. Long they held out in that battle against the enemy’s fury, while the sun 
burned with fierce heat, and then fell in different places after killing many enemies. 

3288. When all the brave men h'^d been slain in that fight, the sun (Martancla) 
himself received many hurts from those who. broke into his disc [to become] his 
own [inhabitants]. 

3289. In the battle Oayapdla^ SaTijapdla\s son, distinguished himself. Though 
three horses were killed [under him] yet owing to his cleverness he was never seen 
on foot. 

3290. His younger brother Jarja, yet a boy, whose first fight that was, 
astonished [by his courage] brave men who had seen many great battles. 

3291. The right arm of the commander-in-chief (Sahjapiila) could not effect as 
much as his left did. The sun [merely] causes heat to the great elephants, but 
the moon breaks their tusks. 

3292. Biding on his horse and making the sword with his one hand glisten, 
he resembled a forest-fire with its column of smoke on a winged mountain. 

f 3293. But in the tumult of the fight his horse found the way blocked 
and on being wounded by arrows threw him off. 

3294. From the shock of falling with his heavy armour on the hard ground, 
he became senseless, and thus his two sons carried him off out of the enemy's midst. 

3295. As the whole force was completely routed, they put him into the 

courtyard of the temple of without being noticed by the enemy, and then 

fled. 

-f- 3296. The king set out with large forces which would easily overpower 
the Damara (Trillaka), and blocked him up in that position. 

32p7. When the king had reached Vijatjahseira, HaTijapdla, after shaking off 
his besiegers, burned the residence of the Lavanya. 

3298. Though the latter had got into such a situation by the king’s angry 
frowns, yet he felt no want, as he found it easy to obtain supplies from the land in 
the various mountain valleys. 

3299. Separated from his associates and family he heard reproaches from his 
followers, who showed that wisdom which is easily acquired in misfortune. 


jAYASlftHA 

(A.D. 1128.49). 


Encounter at 
MarH^diK. 


8288. Correct with Durgapr. bhinddnair 
for A vinddnair. W in S'drada characters is 
easily confused with W and the latter often 
written by mistake for ^ (comp. e.g. viii. 
8204 vipralambakaih). 

Those who fall bravely in battle are re- 
ceived after death in the world of the sun. 
An allusion is intended also to those who after 
the defeat sought refu^ in the temple of 
Mdrtdf^ : oomp. viii. 8^6. 

VOL. II. 


8201. For Sahjapala’s appointment as 
kampandpatif comp. viii. 2190 and note viii. 2420. 
He had lost his right arm in the attack on 
Rilhapa’s brother; comp, viii, 2166. 

8296. Roearding the great quadrangle of 
the M&rt&ugfa temple, compare note iv. 
192. 

3297. Regarding Trillaka’s residence, 
compare note viii> 2^8. 


8 



jAYARIlikHA 

(A.l). 1128 . 49 ). 


Gufhana orownod at 
Lohara. 


Rising of Rdjuradnna, 
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f 3300. Then, finding no support, he cut off his finger and 

begged off his own head from the king’s wrath as [one might beg] a fruit from a 
monkey. 

3301. The illustrious king then had Gulham, the eldest of his sons born 
from [Queen] Rad4ddevl, crowned as ruler of Lohara, 

3302. The prince, though only six ' or seven years old, surpassed by his 
good qualities older rulers, just as the young mango shoot [surpasses] the old trees. 

3303. The light of the rubies [worn] on the heads of the chiefs [who did 
homage], made the feet of the queen who had gone to crown her son, appear as if 
dyed red with lac. . 

3304. After he had been anointed (ahhisihta) the clouds poured water over the 
earth which had been dried by a long drought, just as if they had wished to 
anoint [the earth] as a queen. 

3305. Rnjavadana wishing to raise a i*ebellion again, attacked Jnyacandra 
who showed alertness in carrying out the king’s orders. 

3306. Accompanied by Ndga's brother’s son (Losthaka) he defeated, in a 
defile, the pursuing troops of the son of Garga (Jayacandra) who followed 
behind. 

3307. The son of Garga, whom this defeat had made look downcast, captured 
some days afterwards the leader Losthaka, the son of Ndga's brother, in a fight. 

33(^8. Then lie marched rapidly upon LhmdgrCma wjiich had not been 
attacked by others owing to its inaccessible position, and after burning it got off 
with an easy victory. 

3309. Even thus llajavadana did not lose his courage. He made neither 

peace nor did he feel enraged 

3310. Attacking the king with forces which diminished day by day, he 
suffered repeated reverses before Jayacandra, 


3300. Regarding the cutting of a finger as a 
mark of unconditional surrender, see note viii. 
1594. The simile is intended to show that 
Trillaka found it hard to get his pardon. 

3301. It is very probable that the coin 
described by Cunningham, Coins of Med. 
Indiay p. 46 (pi. v. fig. 35), which bears the 
legend Sri Guiha7}.a, was struck by this prince 
as ruler of Lohara. The type of the coin is 
identical with that of the very common copper 
pieces of Jayasiihha. 

3304. The earth is often represented as 
the wife of the king, hence as a queen. 

3306 Jayacamlra, son of Gargacandra, 
had attached himself to Jayasimha, see 
viii. 2983. 


3306. A reference to the next lino shows 
that Losthaka was on Kajavadana’s side, as 
might be concluded also from viii. 2987, 2998. 
It is therefore necessary to emend ^sahito for 
A ^sahitd. 

3306. See regarding Lo^haka, viii. 
2996. 

3309. I am unable to connect the words 
s'akyam asya mniryarmm with the rest of the 
verse. The words are probably corrupt. 

3310. The text of this line is defective. 
For nyapatan we have to read nipatan 
(comp, for a similar error viii. 3252). The 
emendation of the impossible ^nyavadhi^ 
hhavat is uncertain. 
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jATASldtHA 

(A.D. 1128-49). 

Doath of Rajamdam^ 
Lo^ana and other 
rebels. 


of Jayasiinhum 


3311. Then the king, the reach of whose nails and arms was unbounded, had 
him killed in a fight by secretly posted bravos. 

3312. The cheek-line of his [cut-oif ] head which was swinging to and fro, broke 
and cut up at once the tree of his fortune which was about to break out in buds. 

3313. The king upon the plea (?) of exterminating bhe race of Prthvihara^ 
put also Loihcna to death by secret execution. 

3314. Though Trillaka had sav'^d him when once before he had been invested, 
he yet fell into the net of the king’s diplomacy. 

3315. Mallakostha, Ksura^ Jayija, Sadictcmidra, and others were as good as 
dead while in life, and died oppressed by cruel poverty. 

3310-3317. The Matlia of King UccaJa had remained without a permanent iieligimw ondowmentH 
endowment, as under the infatuation arising from the enjoyment of the royal 
power, he had not thought of life being perishable. For this [Matha] which [in the 
meantime] had received from each successive king such provision as was estimated, 

King [Jaya]simha as the continuator of the dynasty made a permanent endowment. 

3318. The king completed the Sulldvihdra founded by his uncle, and three 
temples of his father, the buildings of which had remained half-finished. 

3>319. He, of his own impulse, bestowed villages, [temple-Joutfits and great 
market-buildings upon respectable temple-Purohitas (pari^adya) and other persons 
of his liking, 

3320. In honour ol Candald, a moon-faced lady of his seraglio, who had died, 
he erected a Matha provided with ample means, from whose dofOr no guest was 
turned back. 

3321. He who was free from pride, reconstructed also, larger than before, the 
Matha of Sdryamatz which had suffered from the conflagrations in the City. 

3322. When, then, Sanjav^la departed for another world, the king put his son 
Gaydpdla in chief-command of the army. 

3323. .He (Sanjapala) who had been dilBcult to bear with, though towards 


Death of SaS^apdla» 


3312. The text is not order, and the 
above translation is based on a conjectural 
emendation. 

3313. For Lothana, a son of Prthvihara, 
see note viii. 2496. 

3315. For Mallaho^tha^ the Lavanya from 
Lahara, see viii. 617, 688, etc. 

Jayya is probably the same person as the 
mentioned, viii. 1131. For Saddacan- 
drUf see viii. 643. 

3316-17. Compare regarding this founda- 
tion of Uccalaf viii. 243, 249. The last-named 
passage shows that we have probably to 
correct here vyayasthitau and vyayasthitim for 
vyavasthitauy ’vyavasthitim. ,Or is vyavasthiti 


possibly the correct form ? For vyayasthiti as 
the term for a permanent temple-endowment, 
see V. 37 ; vii. 962. 

3318. For the Sulldviharay see viii. 248 ; 
for Sussala^s temples, viii. 679. 

3319. The purport of, this verse is 
clearly as given above ; but the wording is 
scarcely correct. The emendation suggested 
in the Ed. does not remove the difficulty. The 
grant of shops to shrines or individuals is often 
mentioned in inscriptions ; comp. e.g. Epigr, 
Ind. i. p. 118. 

3321. For the Ma^ha of Queen Surya- 
mati-Subhatdf see viii. 180. 
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Dcaili of Jjhuiiyu. 


his end he had become of softer disposition, — was forgotten owing to his son, just 
as the heat of the autumn sun [is forgotten] owing to the cooling moonlight. 

3324. When the clouds rise at the trying [season] of excessive summer heat, the 
stream shows no desire fur the increase of its water, as it sees that the tree on its 
bank which shares its fortune, is threatened with destruction by a sudden stroke of 
lightning. 

3325-332(). When that jewel of kings (?) had thoroughly exterminated his 
enemies, there died J)hanya who had enjoyed his exceptional affection, and who 
during the troubles from Uhilcsu^s death to Bhojas defeat had borne singly the 
weight of the king’s affairs. 

“I* 3327 ..••••■ • • • • • •• 

3o2H. That king deserves to be protected even at the cost of the life ot all 
beings whose mind is firmly bent on helping his subjects when they sink in mis- 
fortune at every step. 

3329. Tlie grateful king did not leave the sick [Dhanya’s] side when his 
end approached, [but remained] even without taking sleep with those who were 
praying for his well-being. 

3330. The cliange which took place in the appearance of the [king] who loved 
his subjects, on account of the minister’s [death ?], gave, [as it were, fresh] life to 
the people in this worldly existence. 

3331. Then there arose happiness for the subjects who owing to the demise of 
kings like Maiidhatr had fallen into misfortune. 

3332. Ill's (Dhaiiya’s) unobstructed ministership had removed all difficulties 
for the young king when the land was overrun by pretenders. 

3333. Time IS tlie }>owerful ^master] of conduct. AYho does not by its will 
observe or forget consistency ? Tlie vanquisher of Mura (Visnii) had the power to 
support the earth [in his incarnation] as the serpent [S'esa] and again [in his 
incarnation] as the boar (Vurfilia) to dig her up. 

3334. lie who had become prefect of the City (nagarddhikHa) after the 


3326. For nTparate which gives no sense, 
I emend conjecturally nyparatne. The con- 
struction of tliis line is detective. 

3327. I am unable to give a translation 
or to guess the bearing of this verse. Its 
text is either hopelessly corrupt or taken 
from a different context. 

3328. Read padepadevipanmagnaprajd^ , 

3330. The interpretation of this verse 
is doubtful. K. seems to say that the king’s 
coiulolence on Dhanya’s death put fresh life 
into his subjects. 

3331, For Mdndhati% see note iv. 641. 


3332. This verse seems to have been 
removed from its proper place which would 
have been after 3326. 

3333. The allusion is to the change in 
Kulardja's character as indicated in the follow- 
ing verses. The context requires clearly the 
emendation bhoyitdydm for A yogyataydih^ as 
suggested by Pt. Govind Kaul. 

8334. A reference to viii. 2JJ)0 shows 
that the city-prefect here meant is Kula^ 
rdjdf the murderer of Sujji. It is curious 
that this personage is not mentioned here 
by name. Should K. have had private 
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ousting of Sujji, had at first remedied abuses which had been rife in the land for a 
long time. 

3335. The use of cash [dmiidraryavahdra) in commercial transactions had 
fallen into abeyance through abuses ; checking those [abuses] which caused the 
disorder, he made the former proceed without chicane. 

3336. The fine which used to be levied on the householders in the case of 
immoral conduct on the part of a married woman, was abolished by him after [due] 
consideration. 

3337. Thus on his appointment to the ofiSce of city-prefect, he exclusively 
promoted the people’s welfare, but [subsequently] he again oppressed them. 

•f- 3338. He persisted in punishing many persons, on the 'allegation that they 
had carnal intercourse with dancing-girls who had been received into households 
as wedded wives. 

t3339. But why consider [faults] insignificant like chaff? 

Tliere was nobody like him in respect of honesty and disinterestedness. 

■f 3340, Accommodating himself' to the course of the times he had also been a 
follower of Bhiksu and Malldrjtma, Yet he did not cease to serve his lord nor did 
he destroy those two. 

3341. Though he had not known great expenditure in the time of his power, yet 
when he died, he did not leave as much property as was needed for his last rites. 

3342. What more should be said of the grateful nature of the king? He 
treated the [surviving] dependents as if they were the [dead] who had returned to 
life. 


Jata8iAra 
(a.i). 1128 - 40 ). ^ 


Kularija's administra- 
tion of tho City. 


3343-, 3344. When Dhanya died after having only commenced the construction Religious foundations 

, , under JiiyusiMia* 

of a Vihara which was to bear the name of Bijjd[vik(lra] in honour of his deceased 
wife B'ijjdj did he not arrange for the completion of the building which remained 
[unfinished], and for a permanent endowment? 

3345. Fa bu those who [before] lived wholly for fighting, acquired by the king’s 
pious conduct an eager desire for good deeds, and devoted themselves to the 
acquisition of religious merits. 

3346-3348. Prince Sarigiya, the younger brother of Kamaliya^ consecrated [a 


reasons for being careful in his remarks on 
Kniarjaja P 

Sujjer nirvdpiU is rather strange Sanskrit. 
If tho text of this final portion of the work 
did not show so frequent deviations from good 
grammar, we might safely correct Sujjau 
nirvdpite, 

8335. ‘ The text in tho second half of this 
line is corrupt; but the purport clearly as 
above. With the reservation indicated in the 


preceding note, wo might read tain hhraifda- 
kdriin for tain bhrajhmkdrya. 

3339. The lacuna kiin vo . . , lemndin 
might be filled by reading kiin vdparddhak^ , 
3345. For ^vdnavaih correct with Dur- 
gapr. ^vdmnaih; for praiy tte rodi,^ prui rttam, 
3346-48. Kamahya has been mentioned, 
viii. 1091, as the son of Lavar&ja, a chief in 
the Takka territory. K. refers to the condi- 
tion of the Pan jab after the Muhammadan 
conquest, 
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Linga] under his own name. He was bom from a race of Ksattriyas, wbo owing 
to their native place being within the territory of the Turushas had learned 
nothing but cruelty, to maintain themselves amidst the mass of the enemies, and 
who during the times of strife when King Sufisala was wholly taken up with fight- 
ing his adversaries, had found employment in Kasmzr, 

3349. The Bana-linga which he erected by the bank of the Vitaaid^ makes one 
think of the Avimukta [Tirtha] rising on the bank of the celestial river 
(Ganga). 

3350. After feeing his Matha, which is adorned by ascetics, the desire of 
viewing Rudra’s world is appeased. 

3351. This pure-minded man, though he was one of our time, did not proceed 
to plunder other foundations and to make grants of the property of poor people. 

3352. Cintd, the wife of Udaya, the commander-in-chief, adorned the bank of 
the Vitastd by a Viliara. 

3353. The five buildings within her Vihara appear as if they were the five 
high fingers of the upraised arm of Law. 

3354. Mankhaka^ Alamk(tra\s brother, the minister of foreign affairs (.sv7m- 
dhiviijrahtka), distinguished himself by erecting a shrine of S'rikanfha (S'iva) 
together with a Matha. 

3355. By [the foundation of J Mathas, [the grant of] A graliar as, the restora- 
tion of temples and other pious works, Sumanas, the younger brother of Hilhana, 
became the latter’s equal. 

3356. He built a Matha at Bhute^vara and one at Trigrdnn, and offered to the 
Pitrs [at the one] the water of the Kanakavdhhu and [at the other] that of the 
Vitastd. 

3357-3358. At the place called Ka.^yapdydra, where the river rising from the 
NUa [Naga] turns in an easterly direction, as if it wished to rival the Ganga, he 


3349. Read with Durgfipr. 
mukta^ for A ^rvdhavimuUa^. 

Avimukta is the name of a Tirtha near 
Benares. For bdualihfja, see note vii. 185. 

3354. Mahkhaka or Mahkha is the well- 
known author of the ^^rikanthacarita and the 
Kosa called after his own name; comp, re- 
garding him and his chief work, ‘Heport, 
j)p. 50 sqq. For Alamkdra^ his brother, see 
note viii. 2423. The post of Saihdhivigrahika 
was held W the latter, when Mafikha wrote his 
K&vya. ^ho title of the latter Srikautb^ s 
deeds ”) refers to S'iva under the same name 
which K. gives for the Linga erected by 
Mahkha. Regarding Mahkha’s acquaintance 
with Kalhana, see the Introduction. 

3356. Kanaka vflhinij as shown in notes 


i. 107, 150, is the name of the stream flowing 
past the Tirtha of Bhutesvara ( Buth'ser), now 
called Kankf^nai. 

Regarding Trigrdml^ the present Triydmy 
opposite the junction of the Vitasta and 
Sindhu, see note iii. 323. The Bdn^sar lake, 
near Trigram i, fed by the Vitastil, is still 
visited as a Tirtha in connection with the 
Kapalamocana pilgrimage ; see the Mahatmya 
of the latter. 

3357. Kasyapdydra is nowhere else men- 
tioned. The river meant is undoubtedly the 
Vitastd: comp, note i. 28. But it is difficult 
to indicate any part of the latter’s course 
within Ka6mir where the river can be 
said to flow to the east, except at short 
bends. 
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erected a bridge for the crossing of cows and others, and thus accomplished a pious 
work capable of helping him across [the ocean of] mundane existence. 

3359. In the City, too, he built i shrine of S'iva, named after himself, and a 
Matha which contains a large number of perfect S'iva[-lihgas]. 

3360. He furnished the [shrine of S'iva] Mammesvara with a golden Amalaka 
[ornament], and embellished the surroundings of the Somatirtha by [bringing 
there] water and [laying out] a garden. 

3361. In this dynasty there [were] kings who deprived ministers of their 
property, life and the rest, from envy of their high descent, wealth and other 
[distinctions]. 

3362. Even the divine Indra ejected King Mandhair from heaven in angry 
jealousy, because of his having occupied his new throne. 

3363. But this king of undimmed intellect thinks it an increase of his own 
greatness when he sees daily his servants elevated by pious works. 

3364. He was pleased when his servant Rilhana, after the clever invention ot 
King Kalasaj erected gilt parasols. 

3365. At 8urehnri, on [the temple of] S'iva and Parvati in communion 
{S'ivayoh fianiavefayoh), the gilt parasol [which he put up] along with small bells, 
is combined with lamps and pots for [placing lights at] illuminations. 

3366. [It appears as if] Mount Meru, under the guise of the gilt parasol, had 
come, from love for his relative Mount Himalaya, to kiss on the head his 
daughter and his son-in-law (Parvati and S'iva). 

f 3367, The god of fire issuing from S'iva’s eye has taken [there] the guise 


Jataaii^ha 
(A.D. 1128.40). 


Encomium on 
Hilhat!^a*s pioug gifts. 


3360. Regarding amalamray see note 
vii. 526. 

The Amaresvarakalpa gives the name Mam- 
meh)ara to the small S'iva temple at Mamal 
in the Lid’^r Valley, 75° 22' long. 34° 1' lat., 
which is visited on the pilgrimage to Amarefi- 
vara (AmarnAth). The Amaresvaram&hfttmya 
i. 17, calls the Lifiga Mdmekfara and the village 
Mamnlaka, It is probable that the small 
temple still extant in a ruinous condition on 
the hill-side above Mftmal, is the one referred 
to in our passage. It forms a cella of the 
usual style, measuring 7' 9" square inside, 
with a porch resting on columns. In front of 
the temple is a ston^-lined tank about twelve 
feet square, receiving a spring. 

The name Somatirtha is applied to a well- 
known sacred site within the city of S'rinagar, 
on the right bank of the Vitasta just b^low 
the second bridge. Tlie popular name of the 
Ghat is S&m^ydr, This Somatirtha is described 
in the Vitastdmdh, xvii. 38 sqq., where the 
healing powers of a bath taken here in the 
Vitasta are described at some length. 


^\jiother Somatirtha near Vijaye^vara seems 
to be referred to in the Vijayesvaramdh. 
ii. 177, the Haracar. xi. 257, and perhaps in 
the Amarehmramdh. 12, of the S'arvAvatara. 
A Somatirtha is named also by the Nilamata, 
1355, without any indication as to its posi- 
tion. 

It is not cei*tain to wliich of the above- 
named localities K. refers in our own passage. 

3364. See the account of the gilding of 
the parasol over Kalasa^s temple, vii. 528 sqq. 

3385. The temple here referred to was 
erected by S'ura, Avantivarman’s minister ; 
see V. 37. 

The elaborate and florid description which 
K. gives in vv. 386i>-70 of Rilhaija’s gilt 
parasols, looks like a little panegyric com- 
posed originally in honour of the donor and 
subsequently inserted here. 

8367. The temple was dedicated to S'iva 
and Pftrvati in communion. Kftma had been 
burned by the fire issuing from S'iva’s 
when he had tempted S'iva with amorous 
desires. 
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n/apcut'ihJia g sons.. 


of the gilt parasol, after [hearing] the lover of Parvatl (S'iva) say : “ That bodily 
union for which the love-god (Kama) had exerted himself, and had been burned by 
me, that Uma (Parvati) has accomplished here.” 

3368. The great golden parasol, too, which lUlhana had placed there on the 
top of the temple of Eukmini’s lover (Krsna), glitters now mightily. It is as if the 
sun had come to view the radiant disc [of Visnu] which, when intoxicated by 
drinking the blood [of the demons], had got lost and had then been recovered by 
its master [Visnu]. 

3369. At that sacred place (Suresvarl) which imparts a knowledge of the close 
friendship between the vanquisher of Love (S'iva) and the god whose ensign is the 
bird (Visnu), the golden parasol of one lord (S'iva) with its ornamented staff and 
its varying functions (Icriyaparinati), appears like the dust from [the petals of] 
the lotuses on the Gahga, which are set in motion by the hisses of the snakes on 
his front ; — while that of the other lord (Visrtu) resembles the ball-shaped lightning 
accompanying the clouds which cling to his locks. 

3370. The golden cavity of the mundane egg with its great riches, seems like 
a round casket which is fitted to the expanse of this parasol, and in whicli are put 
together the dark and shining ornaments of S'iva and the foe of Kaitabha (Visnu), 
who are wearing rich jewels. The golden parasol forms its cover. 

3371. After that [son] who rules at Lohara (Gulhana), there were born to the 
king from liaddadevl four other sons, of noble, qualities and clever. 

3372. Jparddifya grows up at Lohara^ being as inseparable from Oulhana, 
as Laksmana was from the Raghu scion (Rama). 

3373. The young Jaydpiiia is guarded by prince Lalifdditya, as S atrughna 
was by Bharata. 

3374. From the sun-like king whose worship was cheering [like that of the 
sun], there issued a fifth virtuous prince, Yasaakara, resembling the sunshine of the 
young day. 

3375. Lalitdditya might soften even walls by his playful ways, which are 
giddy, owing to his youth and pleasing, owing to his good-natured character. 

3376. His reddish face, which bears protective marks of ointment, togetlier 


3369. Kriydparinati may be taken as re- and Rilhaiia’s golden parasol to the cover 
f erring to the various objects with which the over it. 

golden parasol is fancifully compared in the 3372-73. Lak^mava, S^atrughna and 
preceding v<erses. Bharata are half-brothers of Kama. 

Correct with Calc. Ed. ^reyitpamaiii. It is interesting to see the names of the 

3370. Correct with Durgftpr. ^pute for great rulers of Kasmir tradition revived at 

^pure ; ^gydmdsitdlaihkriyd must be explained this late period in Jayasiriiha's family. The 
as aladikriyd yd kydmd d samantdt sitd ca, Romulus, Augustus, etc., of the decaying 
8d. Roman Empire form a curious parallel. 

The poet boldly likens the universe to a 3375. Correct with Durgnpr. 
casket for holding the jewels of the two gods, bhava"'^ for A ^cchrnddhaaubhdva^. 
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with his red under-lip, resembles a golden lotus upon whieh is the sunshine of the 
young day, together with bees. 

3377. His talk which, though indistinct owing to his youth, is full of dignity, 
resembles the sound, soft with nectar, which issued when the ocean was churned. 

3378. The young prince, bom of a great race, indicates by his graceful 
bearing his future career. 

t 3379. . ........ 


jATAMtHA 
(A.D. n2M0). 


3380. Four daughters of pure conduct have been born to him, Menild^ 

Rdjalalc^rni, Padmairl and Kamald, 

3381. That unblemished couple (Jayasimha and Badda) resembling tbe rainy 
season and a lotus pond, are embellished by their ever-charming children, which 
are like groves of pleasure and diversion. 

3382. EaidddevVs fortune turned to prosperity by being continually expended Pi«ty of Queen 
in this land which is sanctified by Tirthas and temples. 

3383. The king’s consort when visiting sacred places, accompanied by chiefs, 
nobles and ministers, appears like the personified royal fortune. 

3384. The hosts of Tirthas in this land of Sail quickly abandon the desire of 
being touched by the body of the bathing Satl^ when that virtuous lady {8at%) 
takes her bath [in them]. 

f 3385. On her pilgrimages she is ever followed, even in clear weather, by 
clouds heavy with^ain [which are eager] to look at her, just as [if she were] the 
rainy season. 

3386, When she has started to visit the holy waters (Tirthas) of the earth, the 
celestial waters would, forsooth, from jealousy, show themselves under the guise of 
rain. 


3387, That delicate lady, in her zealous desire of visiting Tirthas, does not pay 
heed on her way to mountains which reach to the sky, nor to rivers which carry 
away their banks. 

3388. By her very numerous sacred foundations and restorations, this wise 
and clever queen has outstepped, 0 wonder, even the lame Didda, 

3389-3391, She erected the illustrious [shrine of] Rudra, called Budresvara^ 
which has a golden Amalaka ornament {amalaadra)^ and is the ornament of 


8879. I am unable to give an intelligible 
rendering of this verse, in which the prince’s 
clear complexion seems to be compared to the 
feathers of a peacock going to a tank. The 
verse looks as if made up of P&das or half- 
verses belonging to different verses. 

3884. Kalmir is called ‘ the land of Satiy 
a form of Parvati ; comp. Satisaras^ i. 25. 


8888. Compare vi. 226, 308. 

8800. For the story of UpavmmyUf see 
note iii. 276. 

8891. It is clear that by S'dntSvodddaprd^^ 
sdda a -specific temple is meant, though no 
sacred building has previously been men- 
tioned under this name. K. probably alludes 
to Ai^oka, to whom he has given the epithet 
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rAjataba^^qi^i. 


[vm. 3892. 


jATABXlftRA 
(A.p. 1128.4^). 


PrinceMos niurriod 
abroad. 


Kakmlf and the quintessence of the world’s beauty. Made of white stone, which 
is bright like the moon, it shines forth at this day even as if it were Rudra when 
he removed Upamanyu’s sufferings from thirst by making flow forth the radiant 
expanse of the milk-ocean. She also restored the shrine [or shrines] of him who 
had overcome dejection {santavasada). 

3392. When the king is hot with anger, she is the refuge of the servants, as 
the stream of the -snowy mountains (Gahga) is the refuge for the beings in the ocean 
when heated by the submarine fire. 

3393. Owing to the constant attachment of the king, the punishment or 
reward even of princes depends immediately and without fail upon her will. 

3394. This proud queen raised King Bhupdla, the son of Somapdla^ to high 
honour by giving to him the princess Menild in marriage. 

3395. 'Ihe power which makes itself easily felt in one’s own home, does not 
generally fail to any one [elsewhere]. The light which serves to remove darkness 
in the sun, has [also] after issuing forth from the latter, scattered the mass of 
darkness. 

3396-3397, The king was destined to take a great share in righting [the 
affairs of] important kingdoms. When princess Menild had been married [to 
BhuprdaJ, also the father of her husband (Somapala) who was in possession of a 
fine land full of precious stones, relinquished his enmity, and gave up his throne [to 
him] in good faith. 

3398-3399. When King Prajidhara had been killed in battle by his enemies, 
his younger brother (rhatotkaca hoped to obtain a future revenge through the 
king’s power. Filled with self-reliance to a high degree, he obtained through 
Raddan help, [the princess] Rdjyasrl^ and with her, 0 wonder, the height of royal 
fortune {rdjyasrl). 

3400, Assisted by the king’s ministers^ he dethroned King Paflcavafa, who 
had killed his brother, and Angada (?) together with PrajjL 


mntdvamda in i. 106, when speaking of the 
two prdmdas erected by that king at Vijayes- 
vara. The epithet occurs nowhere else in the 
Chronicle. 

3894. This marriage of Menild to Bhu- 
p&la.{viii. 2215) represents a curious breach of 
orthodox Hindu law', inasmuch as Bhupala’s 
father, Somapala, was already married to 
another daughter of Jayasirhha ; see viii. 1648. 
A similar instance is the simultaneous mar- 
riage of two daughters of Gargacandra to 
Sussala and Jayasimha, viii. 460. 

3395. The bearing of this verse is not very 
clear. It seems to contain an allusion to 
the contents of the next lines which, relate 


advantages gained abroad by other princes 
through Jayasiihha’s patronage. 

3396-97. Somapftla had been previously 
in feud with his son Bhupala who had tem- 
porarily forced him to leave his country ; see 
viii. 2215 sqq. 

3398-99. RdJyaSri is another appellation 
of the princess called Jtdjalak^mi in viii. 3380. 
The two names are synonymous. 

It is strange that K. should have omitted 
to indicate the territory over which 
dkara ruled. 

3400. The interpretation of mfrajjim 
ahgadam is doubtful. Both Pra£i and 
Ahgada are otherwise known as proper names. 
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3401. Through his (Jayasiihha’s) might, which brought him a profusion of 
great presents, he crossed the river Krsm^ which was within the enemy’s power, and 
[at the same time the dark] swords [ir their hands]. 

3402. Jivitlya, the lord of Uraid, he put to shame by defeating him, and 
through the king’s power he took A tyugrapuray strong in fighting men. 

3403. Thus, many leaders of armies spreading waves of moonlight by their 
glittering parasols, then obtained glory. 

3404. Twenty-two years had the king passed before he obtained the 
throne, and for the same [number of years] he has been on the throne in the 
[present] year [of the Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] twenty-five 
(A,D. 1149-50). 

3405. May the matured wisdom of this king [which has been produced] by 


Or can Ahgada be connected with the town 
Amjadiy mentioned in the Vayupurftna (see 
Visnupur., iii. p. 319) as situated in Kara- 
pat ha p For the latter territory, see note 
viii. 2444. 

3401. By Kr§nd is meant the Kisangahga 
River, as shown in note vii. 580. The next 
verse proves this identification by the men- 
tion of Uram, i.e. Hazitra which can bo 
reached from Katoir only by crossing that 
river. 

3402. For Urasdy sec note v. 217. 

The text of A akirtir nijaydsfjnt which 
gives no sense, may be restored with slight 
(iriieiidations aktrthh nirjayp 'fff'jat. For 
yodhdyvam the context as well as the evi- 
dently intended alliteration re(]uire8 yodho- 
ijrayn, 

Tn Afyuyrapura I recognize the present 
AyrOVy a well-known hill-district on the north- 
west frontier of HazA,ra bordering on the 
‘ Black Mountains.’ The modern name can 
easily be traced back as the phonetic deriva- 
tive of Atyugrapura. 

Atynyrapuraj which according to the rules 
of the Skr. stress-accent must have been ac- 
centuated as A tyuyrnpum (see Dr. Grierson, 
Phonoloyy of Mod. Indo- Aryan VprnacularSy 
Z.D.M.G.y xlix. pp. 393 sqq , § 8), was liable to 
become alrcjady in Pr. by regular phonetic 
ciianges ^A ttnyrdura > ^Ayuyrdura (comp. 
Grierson, loc. cit. 89, Skr. dvacatvdrimsaO 
Pr. baattaltm>hdaydltsu, etc.). From the 
latter form we arrive through wyryr at the 
present Ayrdr^ by a process of phonetic con- 
version fully exemplified by Dr. Grierson, loc. 
cit. §§ 80, 37. 

An old rendering of the original name we 
have in ’l^ayou/joy mentioned by Ptolemv, 
Geogr. vii. i. 45, besides Taxiala as one of 
the * cities ’ in the tei'ritory. The latter 


has long ago been identified with Urafia- 
Hazara and Taxiala with Taksafiila-Taxila, 
the present Shah-ke Dheri. 

For *lSdyovf)Oi no likely identification has 
yet been proposed. The one now suggested 
18 supported not only by tbe close resemblance 
of the paines, but also by the position indi- 
cated for 'iBdyovpos. The geographer places the 
latter place 55' to the N. and 40' to the E. of 
Taxiala. It has amply been proved that no 
reliance can be placed on the actual distances 
given by Ptolemy in this portion of his work, 
but it is worth noting that the bearing 
thus indicated agrees with the relative 
position of Taxila and Agror. Agror lies 
about 40' N. of Shah-ko Dheri and .slightly 
to tlui E. of the latter’s meridian. It must 
also be kept in view that the most convenient 
route from I'axila to Agror leads ynd Abbot- 
tabad, and thus turns considerably to the 
east before reaching the hills of Agror. 

'Iddyovpo^ can safely be taken as an attempt 
to render a Prakrit form *A^tyuyura, which 
the name is likely to have taken in an 
Apabhraiii^a related to Kasrniri. 

3403. The verse has a double meaning, as 
vdhinindthay * leader of an army,’ can also be 
taken as * lord of the streaips, i.e. ocean ’ ; comp, 
vii. 2. 

For 8ifo^naodray/i° wo have evidently to cor- 
rect with Durgfipr. sifo^Tja^. 

8404. Jayasiiiiha’s actual accession in 
Lokakala, 4203 (a.d. 1 1 28), is meant (viii. 1348), 
not his Abhiseka in 4199 (viii. 1 232). 

Our passage permits us to fix the date of 
Jayasimha’s birth, which in viii. 238 had not 
been specified, at Lokakala, 4181, a.d, 1105-6. 

A reference to i. 52 shows that K. wrote the 
introduction to his Olironicle in the Laukika 
year preceding the one here mentioned. 


jAYASlllnA 
fA.D. 1128-49). 


Jayaairiiha reigning 
(A.D. 1149-5U). 



rajataraSgini. 
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[Vin. 3406 . 


JatasiAha 
(a.d. 1128 . 49 ). 


the Buhjects* merits and which has not been seen to such an extent in any other 
[ruler], last for years exceeding this Kalpa ! 

3406. Even the water, which is liquid by nature, freezes and turns in time (?) 
hard as stone, [while] the stone may dissolve into water. Under that wonderful 
dominion of Time, which has witnessed, even in beings of exceptional greatness, the 
rapid change of unlimited might, whose nature can remain unchanged on the road 
laid out by the power of fate ? 


Synopsis op Reions. 3407, When six hundred and fifty-three years of the Kali period had passed 
away, Gonanda was king in Kasmir as vassal of the Vrthd-som (Pancjavas). 

3408-3409. Then came his son Ddmodara, the latter’s wife Yasomatl, 
and his son Gonanda the Second. Then after passing thirty-five kings, whose 
acts of favour, descent, and names are unknown, Lava was king, and after him his 
son Kusa, 

3410. Then followed the latter’s son and grandson, Khagendra and Surendra; 
next Godhara, from another family, and his son Suvaraa, 

3411. The latter’s son was Janakoy whose son was S’acinara from [the queen] 
8'acz, Then Asoka, the son of this ruler’s great-uncle, became king. 

3412. Then [followed] the latter’s son Jalaukas, next Ddmodara [II.] of 
uncertain descent, and then Eu^ka and the others {Juska, Kaniska), all three alike 
of Turuska origin. 

t 3413. Then [came] Ahhimanyu, next Gonanda the Third and his son 

Vibhisana. Thereupon Indrajit became king and in due order 

Kdvana. 

3414-3415. Then [followed] Vibhisana the Second, Siddha and Uf/paldksa, 
After them [came] Hiranydksa and Uiranyakula whom King Vasukula succeeded 
The latter’s son [Mihirakula] became famous as the slayer of three crores of people. 


8406 . The interpretation of asanair is 
doubtful. 

8407 . For the abstract of reigns contained 
in verses 3407-3448 the chronological and 
dynastic table in the Introduction should be 
consulted. 

A comparison of i. 51, where the identical 
date is indicated, shows that we have to read 
tryadhike^dhyardhasamdHatkmate, "^(as printed 
in Ed.), can very easily in S'ftrada be confused 
with as the occurrence of the identical 
clerical error of ^pyardhe for ^dhyardhe in 
the colophon of Tarahga vi. proves. 

3408 - 0 . In i. 70 the name of Damodara’s 
queen is given as Yahvati by A,. This form 


appears to be more correct; comp. Ptinini, 
viii. 2, 12. Regarding the thii*ty.live ‘lost 
kings,’ see i. 83. 

3411. &aci had not been mentioned in i. 
99, as the mother of S'acinara. 

3412. Regarding Ddmodara II., see i. 153. 

3413. The missing syllables probably indi- 
cated Rdvana's descent from Indrajit ; see i. 
193. 

3414. It is strange that K. should have 
omitted here the name of Nara (Vibhisaija ll.’s 
son), to whose reign he devotes i. 197-274. I 
can explain this omission only as an oversight, 
as the text is here evidently in order. In verse 
8416 K. yet speaks of ‘ Nara the Second.’ 
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From Baha who was' this [ruler’s] son, was born Ksitinanda; his son was Synopsis or Esicws. 
Vaaunandok. 

3416-3417. Then [came] Nara tht. Second ; from him [was bom] Ak^a^ from 
the latter Ooptr (Gopaditya), and from this king [came] Ookarna. From the latter 
was born a, whose son was Yudhi^thira^ the Blind.’ When he had 

been dethroned by his ministers, Pratapdditya from another race became king and 
then his son Jalauka. 

3418. When the latter’s son Tunjina had died without issue, VijayOf from 
another family became king and, on his son Jayendra dying without leaving 
descendants, the minister Samdhimat. 

3419. Then there rose [to the throne] from Oonanda^a race, the illustrious 
Meghavdhana, who was the son of Bhupaditya and the grandson of Yudhi^thira. 


3420. Then Pravarasena the Second, the son of Toramdna^ and Iliranya^s 
brother’s son, came to rule the land ; his son was Yudhi^tkira [ii.]. 

3421. Then Narendraditya and Raridditya ruled one after the other. The 
latter’s son was King Vikramdditya. 

3422. Then Eanddityd*s son Bdldditya came to power, and then Burlabha* 
vardhana, Bdldditya^s son-inJaw. 

3423. His son was Durlahhaha. From the latter sprung Cand>rdpl4a, hose 
younger brothers were Tdrdpida and Muktdpi^ci (Lalitaditya). 

3424-3426. Then ruled Kuvalaydpida, a son of King Muktdpiddy and Vajrd- 
dityay born from another queen of the latter. After his (Vajraditya’s) two sons, 
Prthivydplda and Samgrdmdpiday Jaydpl4<^ became king and his minister Jajja. 
Then followed in order his (Jayapida’s) sons Lalitdplda and Samgrdmdpi4(i, and 
then the renowned Cippatajaydpt4ay who was the son of the elder one (Lalitapida), 
born from a spirit-distiller’s daughter. 

3427-3428. His uncles, TJtpala and the rest, by mutual consent killed him 
through witchcraft and, without usurping the throne themselves, put in his place 
Ajitdpl4a who was the son of a brother of Jaydpl4a, and subsequently Anaiigd- 
pl4(i, the son of 8amgrdmdpi4a. 


8415. By trikofthd King Mihirakula is 
clearly enough indicated ; comp. i. 310, 322. 
It was therefore unnecessary for the Calcutta 
Editors to interpolate after this word a half- 
verse of their own manufacture, or for Durgapr. 
to mark a lacuna. 

3416. For the substitution of Goptr (‘ the 
guardian of the earth ’) arf Gopaditya' 8 name, 
comp. i. 339. 

8419. In ii. 145 K. has called Meghavdhana 


the CTandson of Yudhi^tkira I. and has given 
his father’s name as Gopaditya, Bhupaditya 
may be considered as a synonym of Gopa- 
ditya. 

After this verse the names of Bravaraema 1., 
Hiraviya and Matyguptay ought to have been 
given ; comp. iii. 97-323. It is probable that a 
line has been lost here. 

8425. Jajja is called, iv. 410, Jaydp%4a'$ 
brother-in-law, not his minister. 
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RlJATARANGINl. 


[Vm. 3429. 


Synopsis of Beigns. 


3429-3430. After his (Anangapida*s) overthrow Utpaldplday the son of 
Ajitapida^ [was made king]. Then the minister S'ura ousted him and raised 
Avantivarman, the son of Sukhavarman and grandson of Vtpala^ to the 
throne 

3431-3435. Then his (Gopala’s) brother Samkata ruled who had been taken 
from the high-road, and their mother Sugandhd. Then after ousting her the 
Tantrin foot-soldiers made Pdrtlia, S'dmvarman's great-grandson, king, and after 
him [his father] Nirj itavarman.. Subsequently the latter’s sons Gakravarman and 
Smavarman and [Partha], Nirjitavarman's son, were in frequent [change] put on 
the throne. Amidst these [troubles] the minister & ambhiivardhana established 
himself on the throne. When Gakravarman had died after killing this king, [and 
recovering his throne,] there succeeded the wicked JJnmattdvantivarman^ Pdriha^s 
son. When his son S'uravarman [IT.] had lost the throne, the Brahmans raised 
the minister YaSaskara to the royal power. 

3435-3439. Then Varnata, the son of his (Yasaskara’s) grand-uncle, came to 
the throne, and after him (Yasaskara’s) son, Samgrdmci the ‘Crooked-footed,* 
{Vakrdvghri), Then after killing the latter, the minister Parvagupta 
secured the crown by treachery. His son was Ksemagiqifa. The latter’s son 
Abhimanyu died while under the guardianship of his mother Diddd, When 
this cruel [woman] had put to death [Abhimanyu’s] son Nandigupta and subse- 
quently also her [other] grandsons Tribhuvana and Bhimagujda, she ruled in her 
own name, and on her death she made Samgrdmardja, her brother’s son, king. 

3440-3442. Next the latter’s sons JIarirdja and Anantadvva ruled, and then 
Kala&a^ Ananta^s son. . Then also the two sons of Kalam, Utkarm and Harsa, 
became kings in succession. Overthrowing King Har^adeva^ Vccala whose valour 
was unbounded, secured the throne. lie came from the same family, being the 
son of Malla, who again was the grandson of Ja^^^ardja, Duldd^s brother’s son. 

3443. When JJccala was killed treacherously by his servants, Ba44<^, the 
eldest of these, became for a moment king under the name of S^ankhardja, 


3429. The text of this verse contains an 
error in the syllable ^syd^ after Utpal&pida's 
name ; the sense is not affected thereby. 

8430. The second half of this line is miss- 
ing in the Kasmir copies of A. It must have 
contained the names of 8 ailfdtaravarman and 
Gopdla* The Calc. Editors* text supplements 
these names conjecturally. 

3432-38. Compare regarding the fre- 
quent dynastic changes here referred to, 
V. 287-297. From v. 295 it is clear that by 
^ Nirjitavarman’s son’ who is named after 
S'uravarman, Partha is meant who was made 
king a. second time. From v. 304 it is seen 


that 8 amhhuvardhana was actually crowned 
ruler between the second and third reign of 
Gakravarman. Hence the Calc. Editors and 
Durgapr. were not justifieli in excluding the 
second half of verse 3433 and the first of 3434 
from their text. 

3434. For lahdhardjye we have to emend 
labdhar^yo, 

3448. Ea44a was the eldest of the sons of 
Sad^fl- who led the conspiracy against Uccala ; 
see viii. 183. Regarding his reign of one 
niglit, see viii. 342-356. 

The context shows that agrataa has to be 
emended into agr(ya$. 
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3444-3448. When he (Eadda) had been slain by Garga, Salhn (Salhana), a 
brother of King TJccala from another mother, became king. Then imprisoning him 
the powerful Sussala^ MalWs son and CccaWs uterine brother, seized the throne. 
When he had been ousted from the throne by disaifected servants, Bhik^dcara^ a 
grandson of King Harsa, was set up as king for six months. After King Sumila 
had expelled this [pretender] and recovered his kingdom, the haughty Lavanyas 
caused him trouble by rebellions and [subsequently] killed him. Jayasimhay King 
Sussala's son, after putting to death all Lavanya^i as well as that King Bhiksdcara, 
now delights the earth as a ruler of incomparable forbearance. 

3449. Just as the Godavari river after flowing rapidly with its seven 
tumultuous mouths falls into the ocean to repose [there], thus verily this 
‘Eiver of Kings’ (Tidjataranguii) after proceeding rapidly with its [first] seven 
sonorous waves {taranga) falls into the ocean of the mighty race of the illustrious 
Kdntirdja to find its end [there]. 


Thus ends the Eighth Taranga in the Rajataranginly composed by the illustrious 
great Kavi Kalhana, 

Completed is the Rdjataranginly the work of the great Kavi Kalhana, the son of the 
great minister, the illustriuus Lord Canpaka. 


3444. For Mha, a shortened form of the 
namo Salhaiia, see viii. 4/51,472. 

3449. For Kdniirdjay the ancestor of 
Siissala and dayasimha, see vii. 128/5. The 
account of the dynasty descended from him is 
contained in the eighth Taranga, The latter, 
owing to its great length, is compared to the 
ocean. 

As the words which describe the course of 


the Goddvariy are meant to apply equally to 
the B&jatarahgioi^ it has been necessary to> 
render the verse by a paraphrase. 

For the seven channels here attributed to 
the Godavari river, compare the designation 
Saptagoddvari in Padmapur. i. xxxix. 41 ; 
Bhagavatapur. x. Ixxix. 12, and the local 
name SaptagodavarUy in Mahabh. tii. Ixxxv. 
33, 44 and other passages quoted, P. W, s.v. 


Synopsis of Reigns. 
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NOTE A.—i. 35. 

BHEPAOIRI AND THE TiRTHA OF OAf^OODBHEDA. 

1. Of all the sacred sites which Kalhai^a refers to in his Introduction, the one mentioned 
in i. 35 has longest escaped identification. Neither Professor Buhler nor myself had succeeded 
in tracing any information whatever regarding it among the Pai^dlts of S'rinagar. As neither 
the above passage nor the brief reference in the Nilamata furnish any hint as to the position of 
the Tirtha, I had for a long time been unable to make any systematic search for it. It >s true 
that the old glossator A 3 had explained Bhepaoiri by ^hetfc^bhratlUf but the latter name proved 
to be as little known by my Kaiimirian friends as the former. 

I first obtained an indication of the right direction in which tb look for it, when examining 
in 1895 an old miscellaneous codex of M&h&tmya texts, acquired by Prof. Biihler during his 
Kai^mir tour for the Bombay Government collection. This manuscript contains, besides a 
series of other M&h&tmyas, a text which undoubtedly represents the legendary account and 
pilgrim’s manual for our Tirtha.^ It is correctly designated in its colophon as the Gahgodhhe- 
damdhdtmya, but had, owing to a misplacement of several folia, been erroneously shown in the 
Classified List of the MSS. purchased in 1875-76, as two separate texts, viz. No, 56 Gahgdmd- 
hdtmya and No. 57 Gahgesvaramdhdtmya. * Qatig&m&h&tmya ’ is the usual designation in 
KaSmir of the M&hatmya which describes the pilgrimage to the sacred Gahga lake on Mount 
Haramuku^a.^ As I possessed already several copies of the latter text, I had not taken an 
earlier opportunity to consult the Poona manuscript. It was owing to the same circumstance 
that I overlooked the valuable reference which Prof. Buhler had already made to this text in 
the brief note added to his translation of the verse The GaAg&m&hatmya,' No. 56, mentions 
the hill ”). 

2. The GAfiTGODBHEDAMAHATMVA of which we have in the above a unique and evidently 
by no means complete copy, relates in its introductory verses how the l^i Pulastya when 
performing a long penance in the * land of Sati,* had made the divine Gahga gush forth near 
him from Mount Himavat for the purpose of his sacrifice. When the sage wishes to discharge 
the river after cpmpleting his worship, he is stopped by a divine voice from the sky which is 


^ The several Mahatmyas oontained in this 
codex are shown separately in the Classilied List 
of MSS. appended to Prof. Btihler’s Report as 
Nos. 88, 56, (*67, see above), 80, 64, 77, 47, 98, 
78, 46, 97, 103, 72, 85. 69, 49, 94, 87. I have 
given these Nos. in the order in which the cor- 
responding texts are actually found in the manu- 
script. The latter, from the appearance of the 
paper and writing, seemed to me the oldest of 
Ks^mir Mah&tmya MSS. I have seen. Its age 
can scarcely be less than 200 years. Owing to 

VOL. II. 


the loose condition of the * forms ’ and leaves 
and the want of uniform pagination, several 
portions of the codex have been misarranged. 
This explains the mistake made by the com- 
pilers of the Classified List (see Report^ p. 34), 
in showing the two parts of the Gahgodbheda- 
mahatmya under different headings and as 
separate texts. The proper order of the leaves 
has been restored by me in the manuscript. 

* See note i. 67. 

T 
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[Note A. 


Sarasvati. It announces to him that where the stream has issued from the mountain in the 
forest called Bhetfa, there will aiise the holy Tirtha of Gahgodbheda,^ On the top of a hill 
where the level ground only extends to ten dhanu§ [in width and length] a great pond full* of 
pure water will be formed without a dam, and removed from the water of torrents.” At its 
eastern foot a stream called Abhagd, a purifier from all sins, is to issue, “ which neither fails [to 
flow] nor leaps down over the steep slope ” (vv. 13 sq.). The divine voice then informs the R^i 
that the holy Gauga will manifest herself in this shape only for one third of each month, flow- 
ing for the remainder in heaven and in hell. At the same time he is offered the choice of a 
boon. Pulastya, thereupon, profusely praises the spiritual powers of the sacred river and 
craves the boon that it may rest for ever by his side (vv. 24-69). His wish is accorded and 
the Gahgodhhedatxrtha created. 

In order to obtain a sight of the goddess whoso voice he has heard, the ip.?! undertakes a 
hard penance. After a thousand years, Sarasvati, the goddess of speech, appears tO him from 
the sky in the form of a flamingo {rdjahamsiy vv. 75 sqq.). Having been worshipped by him on 
the 8th and 9th of the bright half of Oaitra, the goddess explains her sixfold nature. With 
reference to this the sage gives her the name of Bhedd (yadd ^adbJiedabhinndsi tadd Bhe4dsi 
bhdminiy 87), and proceeds to worship her as Namsavdgxkvarl-Bhcild on the 14th and 15th of 
the bright fortnight of Oaitra. Ever since the goddess has received worship at the Gafigod- 
bhedatirtha on the four days named (vv. 89 sqq.). 

After indicating the great spiritual benefits to be reaped from the pilgrimage to this 
sacred spot, the M&hatmya abruptly turns to the mention of a neighbouring shrine or image 
of Govardhanadhara Vi^rpUy ** near which no snow ever falls for a distance of 126 hastas ” (verse 
99). A miraculous image of Yama, called Aujasa, and set up for the Rsi in the same locality, 
is next referred to. It is to be worshipped on the Amavasya of Asvayuja or on the 14th dark 
day in Magha (vv. 101-111), The Mahatmya closes with more or less fragmentary references 
to Tirthas at Bdmc^ratna (112), Bdrmt^a (118) and the ^ hermitage (d^ama) of the Seven l^^is ’ 
(114), and to the VaitaraT^l River (118). These Tirthas are evidently intended to be visited in 
conjunction with the Qangodbheda pilgrimage. 

3. I have indicated the contents of the Mahatmya at some length, because the details 
related make it clear beyond doubt that the Tirtha here described is the one to which Xalhaij^a 
wanted to allude when speaking of ‘the lake situated on the summit of the Bheda-hill 
sanctified by the Gahga-source ’ ‘in which Sarasvati showed herself in the form of a swan. 
That the legendary account of the Mahatmya can itself lay claim to some antiquity becomes 
further evident by a comparison with the Nilamata, This gives in its list of Tirthas a brief 
reference ‘ to the goddess Bhe^d at Gahgodbheda (1312).’ 

After an allusion to the sacred stream Kathd^ which name in all probability is only a mis- 
take for Abkayd^^ we find mentioned, in almost exactly the same order, the AvjaBa image of 
Yama, with the date of its worship (Amavasya of Afivayuja, see 1813), the shrine of Ndrdgarfa 
(i.e. Vi^iju Govardhanadhara, 1315), the Rdmatirtka (corresponding to RamaSrama of the 
Mahatmya, 1816), the ‘Tirtha of the [Seven] il^is,’ 1318, and the Vaitararyi River, 1319. The 
meagre list of the Nilamata, however, gives no help for the identification of oiu* Tirtha. Nor 
does another passage of the Nilamata, which merely mentions ‘ the shrine of the goddess Bhe^d 
which Pulastya made,’ 1039, assist us in this direction.^ 

4 . Among the local names mentioned in the Mahatmya, there is only one which was 

3 udhhidya parvata/rh tasmdt prddttr hhutd dbhaydm is palsBographically very easy as and 
ftidhdnadi I tasmdd atra mahat punyaxh Gangod- show in old S'arada writing a close resem- 

hhede bhavifyati | Bheddhhtdhdne punye ^amin blance to *311 and respectively. 

Tcdnane Nandanopame || io ||. ^ The old MS. of Pandit Mahtab Kaul has 

** The MSS. of the Nilamata, 1313, have here a gloss which gives the modem equivalent 

avdgahya kaihdm. To restore this into avagdhy- of the name as Bhedahradu. 
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otherwise known to me. lEiamu^a could be clearly no other place but the Hdtnu^a of Rftjat. 
ii. 55, the present Udmuh, on the high road from S'upiy^ii to S'rinagar. But this locality alone 
would not have sufficed to supply the right ,’>lue, had not the reference, made in verse 99, to a 
site where snow does not fall, forcibly reminded me of a curious notice found in Abu-l-Fazl’s 
account of the ‘ mirabilia ’ of Ka4mir. Near Shukroh is a low hill, on the summit of which is 
a fountain which flows throughout the year, and is a pilgrimage for" the devout. The snow does 
not fall on this spur.” • 

The Shukroh of this passage is clearly the modern Parga^a of Sukru (‘ Shookroo ’ of the 
map), which adjoins Ramuh immediately on the south. It thus became evident that Abu-1- 
FasPs notice in reality referred to the Bheda hill. The latter had accordingly - to bo searched 
for among the spurs descending f^^om the Pir Pante&l range which fringe the S'ukru district on 
the west. 

5. The conclusion thus arrived at received further confirmation by a notice in S'rivara’s 
Chronicle which, in view of the evidence already collected, could now safely be connected with 
our site. SVivara, iv, 445 sqq., relates at length the events resulting from an invasion which 
Maqj^ud Kh an (Mabsuda Khana) led against Muhammad Shah, the youthful ruler of Ka^mir 
(circ. A.n. 1484^86). Mabsud Khan marched from Rajauri, vid S'urapura : Hiir^por, on 
Kalydy^pura or Kalampdr (see note iv. 488) which lies on the road from S'upiyan to Ramuh. 
His troops were met by the force of Jahangir, the Margei^a of Mubammad Shah, close to the 
village of Drdbhagrdma {S'riv, iv. 466), This place, as shown on the map, is undoubtedly the 
present Drdh^^gdrrty a small village, once the headquarters of the S'ukru Pargai^a, situated 
about three miles to the south of Ramuh, and at the very foot of the hills to the west of 
S'ukru. After some lighting the invading force was routed, and Mabsud was obliged to turn 
to flight. S'rhgarasiha, a chief of Rajauri, and others of his followers are said to have retired 
thereupon to their own territory ‘ by the route of the BhedA forest ^ {Bke^dvanapathdt see iv. 
495; also iv. 412). 

A glance at the map will show that the direct route from near Drab^gam towards Rajauri 
leads over the Pir Pantsal Pass, or one of the other passes immediately to the west of it. The 
nearest and safest approach to any of these for a force defeated before Drab*‘gam would be 
through the wooded hills immediately to the S.W. of the latter place. We are thus taken 
exactly to the same region to which we were already guided by a comparison of the Mahatmya 
and Abu-l-Fazl’s notice. I could, therefore, not hesitate to recognize in this ‘ forest of Bhed^ ’ 
the locality already mentioned in almost identical terms in verse 10 of the M&hatmya 
i^Bhe^'dbhidhdne . . . kdnane), 

6. There remained now only the task of tracing actually in the direction indicated the 
site of the Tirtha and any local traditions attaching to it. This I was able to accomplish in 
September, 1895, on a short tour made through Mar&z, partly for this special purpose. 

When marching on the 15th September from Anatn&g towards S'ukru, 1 received the first 
information bearing on the object of my search. An old Brahman villager whom 1 met near 
Tsitr»gom« on the table-land of Zain^por, knew that a Bhed& Devi was worshipped at the 
village of Hal-Mogulpur, in S'ukru. 1 accordingly marched on the following day to this place. 
Ildl-Mogulpur is a large and prosperous village, inhabited almost exclusively by Brahmans 
and situated in the centre of S'ukrn close to the point which is marked on the map by the 
name “ Kooshopoora.” I had no difficulty in finding Suraj Kaul, the Purohita, who, somewhat 
to my surprise, conducted me straight in the village itself, to the site at which Bhe4>d Devi is 
now worshipped. This I found to consist of a small enclosure round a magnificent old Cin&r 

® See Atn-i Akh.y ii. p. 362. translation ^ukroh, however, correctly figures 

The translator in his note to this passage pro- as one of the Parganas, in the S.E. of Maraz, by 

poses to identify ^ukroh with Zukur, i.e. Ju^ka- the side of Nagam. 

piira, see above note i. 168. On page 870 of the 
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tree. At the foot of the latter a few small Lihgas and fragments of old sculptures have been 
collected on a rough stone platform. A small stream coming from some neighbouring spring is 
conducted through the enclosure. 

It was clear to me on the first sight that this rustic shrine^ situated in the level plain of 
the valley and some miles distant from the forests which clothe the hills to the west, could not 
be the site where Sarasvati was worshipped in a lake on the summit of the Bheda-hill.” 
Remembering, however, from previous experience how often in Kasmir the worship of parti- 
cular deities had for one reason or the other been shifted from its original site to more 
convenient localities in the neighbourhood, I had to consider even this Bhecja* Devi as a 
possible guide to the right track. In the course of my inquiries about sacred springs and 
other places of worship in the vicinity, I heard first the mention of ^Be(p*brdr' 

7. This name, which by its identity with the BhedAbhkApD or BhbpabkApu,^^ of the 
glosses on the Rfijatarafigiiii and Nilamata at once attracted my attention, was known to Suraj 
Kaul as the designation of some Naga in the hills to the west. He had not been to the spot, 
nor had any of the Brahman villagers around me ever heard of a pilgrimage to it. But one of 
them at least had accidentally passed the plac^lrhen looking after his cattle grazing in the hills. 
Following his local directions, I marched the same day, viA Buchpur and Ma6v6r to Killar, a 
hill village, situated on the spur which ascends in a south-westerly direction from Drab^gAm, 
and distant about six miles from the latter place. 

Arrived there in camp, I had no diflficulty in obtaining further information about Be<pbr^r 
or, as the Kasmiri-speaking villagers pronounced the name hero, liufpbr^r. All the old men 
of the village, whether Kasmiri peasants or Gujars,knew the place, and one the latter in par- 
ticular, a man of great age, gave mo an accurate description of the Naga. In his youth he re- 
membered the occasional visits of Brahman pilgrims who had bathed in the water of the spring. 

On the following morning I started accordingly for the site of Bu^**brar* The path which is 
shown on the map, led first along the well-cultivated ridge of the spur to the S.W. and then, 
still in the same direction, through charming forest scenery up the valley of the Birnai stream. 
After a march of about six miles, I reached a point where the thickly- wooded spurs on both 
sides of the stream recede for a short distance, and leave room for small grassy meadows at 
the bottom of the valley. There I found a small summer settlement of buffalo-grazing 
Gujars at a spot known as Bufpbrdr in Kasmiri and as Bijabrdrl in Pahari. Close to it is the 
ancient site for which I had searched. 

8. At this point, now accurately marked on the map by the entry Bhedaoiri, the stream 
bends round a small hillock, formed by the foot of a ridge trending from the main spur in the 
east. On the flat top of this hillock which measures about 30 yards from N.F. to S.W., and a 
little less from N.W. to 8 £., is a square tank of limpid water, enclosed on all sides by old 
much-decayed stone steps. It occupies the northern portion of the plateau, and forms a 
square of about 55 feet with the comers pointing to the cardinal points. The tank, which at 
the time of my visit showed an average depth of water of about 4 feet, is fed by a plentiful 
spring, which can be seen bubbling up on its north side. 

At a distance of about 6 feet all round the edge of the tank are the remains of the rough 
stone wall which once enclosed the sacred tank. They are best preserved on the N.W. and 


7 The Ki, word br^r, ‘ goddess,’ is the direct 
derivative of Skr. bha((drikdf corresponding to 
the masc. hror < bhattdraka ; comp, notes 
i. 33, 38. Here br^r is used as the common 
equivalent of devi, just as in Sund^hrar^ Sam* 
dhyadevi, Hdr"br(^r, S’arikadevi, etc. Original 
aspirated sonants lose their aspiration regularly 
in Ksi. Hence Badabrar^ or with the usual 
shortening of the final a of first parts of com- 


pounds Bed^br^i\ is the form in which the 
Bhedahrddii of the gloss was really pronounced. 

The final u-matra is used in old Kasmiri 
transcription, just as in Rvarakaula’s grammar 
now edited by Dr Grierson, to designate that 
modification of the vowol of the preceding 
syllable which is due to the epenthetic influence 
of an original final f. 
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N.E. sides. In the middle of the N.E. side there was an opening in this wall, marked by 
two carved stones originally forming the doorstep, and still showing the holes for the pivots. 
On the slope of the hillock just below this door, and at a point approximately corresponding 
in elevation to the level of the tank, is a Sj^.ring which evidently is the natural outflow of the 
tank and serves to drain its surplus water. 

Close to this doorway, on the outside, is a large boulder, on the smooth surface of which two 
Liflgas are carved in high relievo. The height of each Liflgtf, inclusive of its elaborately 
carved base {hhadrapitha), is 9 inches. Between the two Lihgas and also to the right of the 
one to the south, there is a figure sculptured in relievo about one foot high, representing a 
female attendant, undraped, carrying a waterpot in either raised hand. Both the Liflgas and 
fig^ires show ancient workmanship of a superior kind, and are placed in deep-cut niches. On a 
small detached piece of rock immediately adjoining is seen a portion of a male figure carved 
in relievo. As another sculptured remain, I may mention the fragment of the well-carved base 
of a column which lies near the edge of the tank at its N. comer. 

On the N.E. and N.W. sides the small plateau or hillock bearing the tank, falls off steeply 
towards the stony bed of the hill-stream which flows about 70 feet below the level of the 
tank. On the S.E. side there is a small flat grass-plot adjoining the tank. To the S.W. the 
remainder of the little plateau is covered with iMraces of old walls and fragments of large 
red bricks. 

9. A short distance to the S.E. of this hillock and about a hundred feet above it, there is 
an open terrace-like ground on the hillside which is partly occupied by Gujars’ huts. In its 
centre rises a low mound from which masses of hard red bricks of ancient make and of rough 
building stones protrude. Remains of walls can yet be traced here over an area measuring 
about 80 yards from N.E. to S.W. The Gujars living at the spot were well aware of the fact 
that these remains belonged to old habitations. They may be supposed to have served 
either as residences for the priests once attending the Tirtha or as Dharmas&las for 
pilgi’ims, such as are found to this day at Mftrtapd, Tul'^mul, and other more frequented 
Tirthas of Kasmir. 

Khaira, an old Gujar, aged about seventy-five years, who had passed some forty summers 
at BuiJ^brftr, informed me that in his more youthful days he well remembered occasional 
visits of Brahmans who bathed in the Naga and performed S'raddhas. In later years such 
visits had become rare, and for the last three or four years he had seen no Brahman come to 
the site. He distinctly asserted that the tank never froze, and always retained the same 
level. In connection with the latter statement, I convinced myself that at the time of my 
visit the water of the tank was considerably warmer than the air even at midday, though it 
was a bright autumn day full of sunshine and warmth. Unfortunately, I had not equipped 
myself with a thermometer when starting from my camp, and was hence unable to take the 
temperature. 

10. This brief description will suffice to show how closely Btt^'^brqr agrees in all details with 
the account we have traced above of the site sacred to the goddess Bhed&* Here we find 
the striking feature of a natural' pond which is formed on limited ground on the top of a 
small hillock, without a dam and removed from the water of torrents,” exactly as described 
in the Mahfttmya. Even the measurement of * ten bows ’ given in the latter (verse 12) is 
remarkably accurate if we understand it as referring to the size of the tank itself. Ten 
dkantt^f equivalent to forty haatas^ correspond to 60 feet, if we adopt for the latter measure 
the usual value of 18 inches.* As the tank in reality measures 66 feet each side, the 
agreement is as close as can be desired. At the eastern foot of the tank, just as the 
Mahatmya has it, issues a spring ‘‘which neither fails to flow nor leaps down over the steep 
slope.” 


* See P.TF., s.v. 
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In the ancient tank filled by the spring of Bud^br&r, we recognize thus clearly the sacred 
basin of the GA:^GODBHEDAy and in the little spring which drains it on the east, the sin- 
removing stream of Ahhayd. The natural features which the Mah&tmya specially refers to 
as indications of the Tirtha’s miraculous origin, can all plainly be traced at BucJ’brftr. We 
may rely on their evidence with all the more confidence as they explain by themselves why a 
sacred character was attached to the site. A large spring issuing on the top of a hillock high 
above the natural level of the valley and forming a tank in so confined a space, is undoubtedly 
a striking natural phenomenon. It was as such sure to attract pre-eminently the attention of 
the pious, even in a country so rich in fine springs as Ka4mir is. Wo can thus fully under- 
stand why Kalhapa was induced to single out this Tirtha for mention, immediately after the 
other sacred wonders of his country, the miraculous springs of P&pasudana and TrisamdhyA, 
and the Self-create^d Fire.” 

11. The statement heard on the spot that the tank never freezes may, whether right or 
wrong, be in some way connected with the belief recorded by the Mahatmya and Abu-1-Fazl 
that snow does not fall at this site. If the water of the spring is naturally warm, it might pre- 
vent the tank from ever freezing, and at the same time cause a rapid melting of the snow imme- 
diately around it. I am, however, unable from want of observation to speak with confidence on 
this point. It must also be noted that neither Kalhapa nor the Nilamata indicates any know- 
ledge of this peculiar feature. Judging from the height of the site which according to my 
aneroid was about 7800 feet above the sea, and from the configuration of the ground, a 
great deal of snow must in ordinary winters cover the bottom of the Birnai valley. 

We are unable to trace now the several sacred objects of minor importance, such as the 
shrine of Govardhanadhara and Yama At/jasa, which the M&h&tmya and Nilamata mention in 
evident connection with them. But this cannot surprise, considering the complete oblivion 
into which the sacred site of Gaiigodbheda has fallen as a pilgrimage place evidently since a 
long time. They may have possibly been situated close to the tank on the adjoining little 
plateau where remains of old walls are still visible.® 

12. It is difficult to say why a Tirtha, once evidently well known and much frequented, 
should have so completely been neglected and forgotten. Possibly the early season prescribed 
for the pilgrimage, the end of Caitra, and the consequent hardships of the journey may have 
caused the worshippers to fall off or to transfer their attentions to substitute Tirthas more 
conveniently accessible, such as the Bhe4& Devi of Hal-Mogulpur. At the end of the 
sixteenth century the site must have still been popularly known, or we should else scarcely 
meet with its mention in Abu-l-Fazl’s list. Also the old annotator whose glosses A, repro- 
duces in Katnakan^ha's codex, was evidently well acquainted with the Tirtha. He correctly 
renders Bhedayiri by BhedahhrdflUj i.e. Bu(J“brar, and in explanation of harhsarupd of the text 
adds the name Hmhsavdyisvariy which is the specific designation used in the Mah&tmya (see 
verse 88) for Saras vati-Bhecja. 

13. Reference has already been made to the phonetic facts which account for the 
modem name of the site. The form Bhedahhrddu of the glossator, pronounced in reality 
*Bedabrar,^^ is the exact Ks. equivalent for Bhedddein, the popular designation of the goddess 
as the Nilamata shows. The form Bed^brar, which I heard from my Brahman informant at Hal, 
shows a shortening of the vowel at the end of the first part of the compound. This is due to 
the influence of the stress-accent on the first syllable, and is extremely common in modem 
Ka^miri. Biupbrdr, the form of the name as used by the Ka^miri-speaking Muhammadan 
villagers in the vicinity, may be explained either by the assimilating influence which initial 
labial consonants frequently exercise on following vowels in Ka4miri as in other Indo-Aryan 

* The picture of the Svayambhu Hill in space of a sacred site may be crowded with 
Wright’s History of Jfepal, p. 23, affords a good various shrines, 
illustration of the fashion in which the confined See above, note 7. 
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Vernaculars, or as the result of a ^ popular etymology * which oonneoted the name with 

hudf ^ great.’ 

Finally, the form Mijabrariy as employed by the Gujars, shows merely an adaptation of the 
genuine name to a Pah&ri, i.e. a foreign, prcxmnciatiou in which the broken and short vowels 
peculiar to Xa^miri (a,®) have been replaced by their nearest congeners and the cerebral 4 
palatalized intoy. For the latter change I can give no special reason; but it is well known 
in itself under the influence of a following % or y (see Dr. Grierson’s remarks, 

1897, p. 181 ; comp. e.g. of * great,’ Nom. PI. Fern, bqfe). 

14. In conclusion it will yet be useful to point out that past the site of Bud^br|.r leads 
the direct route which connects Drab^gam with the Pir Pante&l Pass. The path which is 
a much frequented one and is accordingly specially marked on the Survey map, ascends the 
valley to the south of But.l^brar itp to the watershed towards the Remby&r^ Valley. It then 
crosses into the latter, joining the main route to the Pir Pants&l Pass at Dubji. This position 
of Bud^brar confirms strikingly the conclusion we have drawn above from S'rivara’s reference 
to BhepAvanapatha, * the route of the forest.’ It is clear that the Rajauri soldiers 

routed before Drab'^gam, could choose no more convenient and direct route for their flight 
homewards than the wooded valley of Bheda. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that a Gahgodhhada is named in the list of Tirthas given in 
the Vana Parvan of the Mahdbh. iii. Ixxxiv. 66. There is, however, nothing in the context to 
point particularly to Ka^mir. As none of the popular KaiSmirian pilgrimage places seem to 
be known to the Mahabharata, it may well be doubted whether the spring of Bheda is really 
meant there. The same remark applies to Padmapur. i. xxxii. 29, where Gahgodbheda is also 
found as the name of a Tirtha. 


NOTE B.—i. 37. 

THE SHRINE OF S'ARADA. 

1. This ancient Tirtha, though once evidently one of the most important of KaSmir, and 
famous far beyond its limits, has in recent times become almost as unknown to the Papcjlts of 
S'rinagar as the sacred site of Bhe^^y described in Note A, If the search I made in 1892 for 
the shrine of S’AradA did not prove quite as difficult this is due to the fact that Kalhapa has 
left us incidentally some distinct indications as to its position. It must also be noted that 
the pilgrimage to the shrine is yet locally observed by the Brahmans of the adjoining tracts. 

Kalha^^a has occasion to speak of the ‘ S’AbadXsthAka ’ in connection with a memorable 
siege of the S'ira^tld Castle, viii. 2566, 2706, wh’ch took place in his own time. His references 
show clearly that the shrine was in close proximity to this hill stronghold. Though at the 
time I had not yet succeeded in identifying the latter, yet various indications to be gathered 
from the general description of the locality pointed towards the Upper Ki^angafigA Valley. 


The expressioTi Bhed&vama used by S'rivara, 
looks to me as if taken from real local nomencla- 
ture. May it not be the Sanskrit equivalent of 
the name Btrnat, which is applied now to the 
stream flowing past Bu^^brar, as well as to the 
Valley drained by it P Not is a common K£, 


term for alpine forests, often found as the end 
of loqal names designating high valleys, such as 
S&lanait Zoj^nai, Nil^nai (all about Mount Kara- 
mukh). For Bhe4& > Bir^ com. Skr. guda : K^, 
gror, tad&ga ; trdg^ ; furdh^ etc, 
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Several local names in the extant S draddmah&tmya^ as well as in Abu-l-Fazl’s brief notice,^ 
indicated the same direction. So did also an otherwise somewhat vague note in Papilit 
S&hibram*8 Ttrthasamgr’a?ut, which connects one of the several S'Arad&s mentioned by him 
with the Lol&v Pargapa adjoining the Ki^angahga Valley from the south. 

S. I accordingly started in September, 1892, on a tour to the north of Kamraz in order 
to ascertain, if possible, the exact position of the Tirtha. The first reliable information regard- 
ing it I obtained from Sant Ham, a Piirohita resident at S5g&m in Liolav. He described to me 
accurately enough the route followed by the pilgrims. Confirming a surmise I had already 
previously formed, he indicated to me the village and Huins ” of l^ardi^ shown on the map at 
the confluence of the Ki^angafiga and Kankatori Rivers, as the place of the S'arada shrine. 
Following his directions I marched the same day to (the ancient Ghosa) in the Uttar 
Pargai^a, near which village Purohitas of the S'aradft temple were said to be residing. One of 
these, Chandra Papdit, of Gdtheng, joined me on the next day, and agreed to accompany me 
on my informal pilgrimage to the site. 

With the help of his explanations it was easy to make out the itinerary of the pilgrimage 
as described in the M&hatmya. The latter text which claims to be taken from the 
BhrhgMki&amhitdy but by some curiously metamorphosed local names clearly betrays a com- 
paratively modern composition, or at least redaction, represents the several stages of tlie 
pilgrimage in close connection with the legendary origin of the Tirtha. The Muni Sdfpdilyay 
son of MAtanga, was practising great austerities in order to obtain the sight of the goddess 
S draddj who is a S'akti embodying three separate manifestations (vv. 2 sqq.). Divine advice 
prompts him to proceed to the S*y amain 

There at Ghosa, i.e. Gu?, appears to him Mahadevi, and promises to show herself in her 
true form (as S'akti) in the S'arada forest ’ (vv. 22 sqq.). The goddess vanishes from his 
sight at Ilaya^irmsra^na, in which name we have an attempt to sanskritize the name of the 
present village Hdy^'/wm, situated about four miles to the N.N.E. of Gu?. The real old 
de.signation of the place is Hayas^rama, as shown on our map.^ 

The Muni next proceeds to the Kr^r^agahyd, a spring now usually known as Kr<?i?anaga, in 
which he bathes. Thereupon half his body becomes golden, emblematic of his approach to 
complete liberation from darkness (vv. 2o sqq.). The Nftga is situated above the village of 
Drang. This place is shown on the larger Survey Map as quite dost.* to Hay^^liom, and is 
undoubtedly the Dranga (or Draiiga) mentioned by Kalhana, viii. 2.’>07 (see notti), 2702. The 
place is nowadays usually designated by the local Brahmans as Sun^^-Drnng, the ‘ Gold-Drang.’ 
It is this appellation which the Mahatmya wishes to reproduce by calling the place of the 
Muni's miraculous transformation Suvar^drdhdhgaJca.^ 

8. From thence S'anejilya ascends the mountain range to the north, on which he sees a 
dance of goddesses in a forest called llahgavdtt. The place meant is, according to my 
informant, a high alpine meadow known as Mang^^vor, immediately below the pass by which the 


* See No. 161 of ray collection, also No.* 95 of 
the Deccan College collection, 1875-76. 

* Ain^i Akh.y ii. p. 366. 

* The name S'ydmal^t is probably intended as 
an allusion to S'amdldy the narae of the neigh- 
bouring district; (see note vii. 159). 

Compare note viii. 2937. 

* It is not easy to say whether this specious 
Sanskrit rendering of Sun*'- Drang (recto* ^Stivar- 
nad/rangd) was resorted to on account of the 
legend told of the spring, or whether on the con- 
trary it was the starting-point of the story. The 
real name of the place, Dranga, is, as explained 
in note viii. 2607, fully accounted for by its 
having been the old frontier watch-station 


{dranga) on the direct road to S'ardi and 
hence to CilS.s. 

The prefix Sun» may have been originally 
intended to distinguish this Drang from 
other ‘ Drahgas ' (see Note D, iii. 227). T am 
tempted to connect it with the notices 
quoted below, note 16, about gold found in the 
Ki^anganga River. Classical notices already 
show that gold-washing was carried on in old 
times by the Dards of the Ki^aiigahga Valley 
and the Upper Indus. Compare Herodot. iii. 
105 ; Megasthenes in Strabo, xv. p. 706, with 
Bunbury, History of Anctent Geography, 1883, i, 
p. 229. 
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route leading from Drang towards the Ki^angaiiga crosses the watershed. He then passes 
the Gostambhana forest, i.e. the Marg Guthamman and arrives at Tbjavana, the residence of 
Gautama, on the bank of the [KrspaJgahgA (vv, 36 sqq.). The M&hatmya describes at some 
length the sacred character of the latter pJa^e which is identical with Tehran (map ‘ Thagain ’), 
a small hamlet on the left bank of the Ki^angahga. It then relates how the sago after cross- 
ing on the way a hill, on the east side of which he sees the god Gapesa, arrives in the S^aradd^ 
vana (vv. d4 sqq.), i.e. at the present S'ardi. After a hymn in pra’iso of S'arada in her triple 
form of S'&rada, NArada or Sarasvati, and Vagdevi (vv. 68 sqq.), an account is given how the 
goddess at that sacred spot revealed herself to the Muni and rewarded his long austerities by 
inviting him to her residence on S'risaila (w. 94 sqq.). 

Pitrs also approach there S'Apddya and ask him to perform their S'rAddhas. On his 
taking water from the Mahd&indhu for the purpose of the Tarpai:ia rite, half of its water turns 
into honey and forms the stream hence known as MadhumatJ. Kvor since baths and S'raddhas 
at the Saihgama of the Sindhii and Madhumati assure to the pious complete remission of sins, 
etc. (vv. 104-124), 

4. The mention of this confluence leaves no doubt as to where the Mahatmya places 
the site sacred to S'Arada. By Sikdhu can be meant only the ICii^angahgA which, as in 
Kalhar>a’s days, is still locally known merely as * tSindf* ‘ the river.’ ° Madhmnati is the name 
which ItKial tradition gives to this day to the stream that joins the Ki^angafigA at S'ardi from 
the south. 

The name S’ardi, now the designation of the little village and fort near which the temple 
of S'arada stands, is undoubtedly derived from the name of the goddess to whom the site was 
sacred. The preservation of the initial Skr. h which ordinarily becomes h in Kii., need not 
trouble us. It is due to the- fact that popular language in Katoir retains hieratical names and 
terms like S'iva^ sdnta, etc., in’ their Skr. forms as Tatsamas. The local name was 

always felt to be connected with that of the deity presiding over the shrine. 

The remainder of the Mahatmya (vv. 127-144) recapitulates the several stages of the 
pilgrimage which agree with the sites described in the legendary narrative, and mentions the 
fourth audi of Bhadrapada as the time when special holiness accumulates at the Tirtha. A 
similar distinction is claimed, however, also for the fourth day of each bright half month and 
the J4th sudi. 

As a peculiar feature of the pilgrimage it deserves yet notice that the Mah&tmya 
(vv. 88 sqq.), as well as the actual practice, prescribes the t)ffering of a pahxhoma at S’Arad&’s 
shrine as obligatory even for Vai^^avas. This injunction is clearly due to the worship to 
S'AradA as a S'akti. 

5. According to Chandra Pandit’s accounts the Brahmans from the neighbouring districts 
who still perform the pilgrimage toS'&i^ada, have for several years avoided the difficult pass behind 
Drang and the equally difficult gorges through which the route, above described, debouches into 
the Kii^angafigA Valley. Starting on the pilgrimage on the 4th ^udi of Bhadrapada, they satisfy 
themselves by bathing in the rivulet which comes from Drang, instead of visiting its source at 
the Kr 9 panaga. They then proceed to Gu 9 , where they visit a little grove of walnut-trees and 
CinArs,. situated by the side of the Kamil (Kaveri) River, and known by the name oiJtang^vdr as 
a substitute for the JRxihyavdtl alp. From there they march by the ordinary route to Dudnlal on 
tlie Ki^angahgA vid Aura, Zir^h^m and the Sitalvan Pass. Ascending the river on its left 
bank they reach Tejavana and finally S'Arada on the fourth day. 

Local inquiries convinced me that alone this route, which being used for the supplies, etc., 
of the small garrison in S'ardi Fort, is kept in some repair, was practicable for baggage-carrying 
coolies. I accordingly marched on the 6th September to Zir^hom, the last village at the foot 


* See viii. 2492, 2507 note. 
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of the Sitalvun Pass, crossed the latter on the following day into the wholly uninhabited valley 
on the north side, and arrived on the 8th opposite to Dudni&l. The path which leads down 
from the watershed passes almost entirely through thickly-wooded narrow gorges, often in the 
bed of a stream. It is so difficult that I could easily realize the hardships to which the pilgrims 
must be exposed on the even more trying orthodox route. 

6. As the path on the left bank of the Ki^angahga was represented to be wholly unfit 
for the carriage of loads, I crossed at Dudni&l the shaky rope-bridge over the tossing river, 
and marched on the 9th up the valley on the right bank to S'ardi. The road which is com- 
paratively easier though also unfit for animals, passes a number of small villages situated on 
well-cultivated terraces. They show that in old times this portion of the Upper Ki^angafigft 
Valley, once the scene of the events related by Kalhapa, viii. 2484-2709, and now part of 
Drava (Skr. Durdrp^^ f ), may have supported a larger population, And hence have been of 
greater importance. 

Separated by a great natural barrier, it can scarcely ever have formed part of the proper 
territory of Ka^mir, though its petty chiefs in Hindu as well as in later times seem to have 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the KaiSmir rulers. The present inhabitants are closely allied 
to the Pah&ri population of Kam&v (K.arr}.ahd)^ and show only a small admixture of Ka^miri 
settlers and Dards. If these ethnological conditions prevailed also in earlier times, the 
inclusion of the SArad&tirtha among the most sacred sites of Ka^mir must appear all the more 
curious. 

When opposite to the hamlet of Teh'jan I was shown the spot where the pilgrims perform 
the ablutions prescribed for Tejavana. It is at the point where the hill-stream of the valley 
debouching here from the S.E. falls into Kilangahg&. Higher up, when arrived at the village 
of Kherigdmy and only a short way from SArdi, my Purohita guide pointed out to me on the 
opposite bank a narrow and high ridge, which falls ofi* with precipitous cliffs into the river, as 
the ^ hill of Gapesa ’ (Oarf^mgiri) mentioned in the M&h&tmya. It is known as Garpeh Ghdtl. 
My subsequent visit to the spot revealed the reason why this ridge is held sacred to the 
elephant-faced god, and also enabled me to identify it, as shown in Note Z, viii. 2492, with the 
long-sear ched-f or site of the &iral^sild Castle. 

Above Kherig&m the valley becomes less confined. At a turn of the path the fort of 
SArdi and the ancient temple of SArada come conspicuously into view, with a magnificent 
amphitheatre of high peaks behind them. The Kisangahg& which issues only a short distance 
above SArdi from a long and narrow chasm in the mountains, flows here with comparative 
smoothness. I was able to cross the river by means of a raft fastened to a twig rope, and 
thus to avoid the long and somewhat dangerous rope-bridge which, when the water is high, 
forms the only means of passage. 

7. The temple of SAradI rises in a prominent and commanding position above the right 
bank of the Madhumati on the terrace-like foot of a spur which descends from a high pine-clad 
peak to the E. Immediately below this terrace to the N.W. is the spot where the waters of 
the MadhumatI and the Ki^angafiga mingle. There on a small sandy beach the pilgrims 
perform their S^r&ddhas. From the height of the staircase, which forms the approach to the 
temple from the W., an extensive view oi>ens. To the S.E. the valley of the Madhumati is 
seen narrowing gradually into a gorge between precipitous spurs through ^hich passes the 
direct route to Ka^mir vid Kroras. In the N.E. from where the Ki^angafiga issues, successive 
ranges of barren steep mountains with snowy peaks behind them, seem to close all passage. 
To the N. a narrow chasm in the rocks marks the debouchure of the Sargan River, the 
Kankatori of the map, which flows from the mountains towards Cilas and falls into the 
Ki§iangafig& a short distance above the Madhumati. It is the Sarasyat! of Kalhaii^a’s 
description, still known by that name to local tradition. To the W. the view extends to 
the high ranges which rise in the direction of Khagan. 
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8. The ruins which mark the ancient shrine of S'dxadd, deserve here all the more a brief 
description, as the only account I have been able to trace of them is contained in Major C. B. 
Bates' Gazetteer of Kashmir f p. 339, a quasi-con fidential Government publication ‘ for 
political and military reference,' not generalij accessible. Major Bates' notice of S'ardi which 
is detailed and accurate, became known to me only long after my visit to the site. 

The temple is approached from the lower slope of the hill in the W. by an imposing stone 
staircase, now half decayed, which leads up in sixty- three steps to’ the main entrance of the 
quadrangular court enclosing the temple. It is about 10 feet wide and rises rather steeply 
between two flankii^g walls of massive construction, broken in six steps or flights. The 
entrance to the court is through a gateway, provided with the usual double porch of 
KaiSmirian architecture. The gateway forms now the south-west corner of the court. 
Whether it occupied this position also in the original structure cannot bo decided with 
certainty, as the whole of the south face of the enclosure is now in ruins, owing to the 
foundation-walls on the steep slope towards the Madhumati having given way. If the 
court formed originally an exact quadrangle without the indentuj^e now observed in its 
south-western corner, this gateway would have occupied exactly the middle of the west face. 
Owing to the cause already referred to, the south or right side of the gateway has fallen. 
On the north side there are still remains of the columns, one on each side of the middle 
doorway which supported the trefoiled arches of the porches. The total depth of this gate- 
way is about 12 feet. 

The court to which it gives access, forms an oblong accimately orientated and enclosed by 
a massive wall 6 feet thick. The north side of the enclosure, which is intact, measures 
142 feet, and the equally well-preserved east side, 94' 6". This gives for the longer and 
shorter sides of the quadrangle the proportion of 3 by 2. The height of the enclosing walls 
proper is 11 feet from the level of the court to the projecting rim at the foot of the coping. 
The latter rises in pyramidal form to a height of about 8 feet above the top of the wall, 
and is particularly well preserved on the east side. Seen from outside the walls of the 
enclosure appear still more massive and imposing, as they are raised on basement walls, built 
with a view to equalize the difierent elevations of the ground. These substructure-walls 
vary in height from 5 to 12 feet, and raise in some places the total height of wall visible from 
outside to about 30 feet. In the centre of the northern wall there is a small recess, about 
3' 3" square inside, opening by a trefoil-arched door towards the interior of the court. It 
contains now two ancient Lihgas of moderate size and was, no doubt, also originally intended 
for the reception of some image or Lihga. There is a similar small cella on the east side of 
the enclosing wall, and about 6 feet to the south of it a square postern, 3 feet broad. 
It gives access to the terraces on the hillside rising behind the temple, and to a spring called 
AmarakiiQd&f somewhat higher up. 

8. The temple which occupies the centre of the quadrangle, forms a square cella con- 
forming in plan and elevation to the usual features of Ka^mir architecture. It is raised on a 
basement 24 feet square and 5' 3" high. The walls of the cella proper recede about 2 feet 
from the edge of the basement. They are adorned on the north, east and south by trefoil arches 
and supporting pilasters both projecting in relievo. Below these arches are small trefoil- 
headed niches covered by double pediments. The walls are still intact up to a height of 
about 20 feet above the basement, and nearly to the topmost point of the great trefoil arches. 
There are scarcely any traces of the usual pyramidal stone roof. From the absence of any 
debris which such a massive roof when destroyed could not have failed to leave in and around 
the cella, I am inclined to doubt whether it ever existed. At present the cella is covered by a 
low shingle roof, probably the same which Major Bates (1873) notices as having been 
recently erected by Colonel Gundu, the late Zillahdar of Mu^affarabftd.'' 

The entrance to the interior of the cella is on the west side, and is approached by stairs 
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5^ feet wide with flanking side walls. There is an open portico in front of the door projecting 
about 4 feet beyond the pilasters on each side of the doorway. It is supported on the out-* 
side by two pillars, 2 feet 4 inches square, and about 16 feet high. The interior of the cella 
forms a square of 12 feet 8 inches, and has no decoration of any kind. The only con- 
spicuous object in it is a large rough slab on the ground which measures about 6 by 7 feet, 
with a thickness of about half a foot. This stone is believed to cover a or spring- 

cavity, in which S'&r<ida appeared to S'apdUy^* cind is the object of the pilgrims’ special 
veneration. At the time of my visit a red cloth canopy with plenty of tinsel surmounted 
the sacred spot. Conches, bells, and other implements of worship filled the remainder of the 
interior space. 

10. The whole of the cella is built of a somewhat friable sandstone, and with blocks by 
no means remarkable for size or careful dressing. In regard to the material used and 
solidity of construction, the temple appeared to me decidedly inferior to the enclosing quad- 
rangle. Traces of plaster found in sheltered recesses of the walls lead me to suppose that the 
whole central shrine was originally covered with that material. 

The whole appearance of the cella and certain peculiarities in its dimensions and decora- 
tive features prevent me from attributing to this structure any great antiquity. In style it 
presents some resemblance to the ruined celias at Kapatesvara : Kother, which may be 
ascribed with great probability to the time of King Bhoja or the eleventh century, as stated in 
note vii. 190. It is evident that a shrine erected at a site so popular and renowned from early 
times would be sure of continued attention, &nd hence repeated restorations. The very 
fact that a building in no way distinguished for solidity of construction and massiveness of 
material, surpasses in its present state of preservation many of the most famous monuments of 
Kaiimir architecture, seems to indicate a comparatively late date. 

11. According to Chandra Pandit’s relation the temple had been almost deserted during 
the time preceding the Sikh invasion, when the Muhammadan Rajas of Karnav ruled as 
practically independent chiefs in the Kifiangafiga Valley. Under one of thorn the shrine is 
said to have been used for the storage of gunpowder, the explosion of which blew oflF the 
original roof. This story, if true, would confirm our surmise as to the temple never having 
possessed a stone roof. Because the collapse of such a superstructure would have, in all pro- 
bability, implied the destruction of the side walls also. The temple was subsequently repaired 
by Mah&r&ja Gul&b Singh. He also settled a small bounty of seven rupees * Chilki ’ per 
mensem on the family of Gotheng Brahmans, to which Chandra Papdit belongs, and which 
claims the hereditary guardianship of the temple. 

Quite as much as to the intermittent ministrations of these appointed guardians, the shrine 
owes its present comparatively fair state of repair to the presence of a little Hindu community 
in the garrison of the neighbouring fort of S’ardi. The latter, a square rubble-built structure 
which stands almost opposite to the temple, on the left bank of the Madhumati, was erected in 
Mah&r&ja GulUb Singh’s time, to guard the valley against the inroads of marauding Cilasis 
who, in the Sargan Valley, had a convenient route to descend by. I found there a small 
garrison of Dogr&s and Sikhs, some forty men, belonging to the irregular so-called Killahdar 
troops (see note vii. 966). These brave fellows quartered for years at this solitary spot, and 
cut off for a great part of the year from all intercourse with the outside world, seemed to take 
an intelligent interest in the sacred shrine entrusted, as it were, to their care. They kept it 
clear of the luxuriant forest vegetation around, which threatens to overgrow it, just like the 
ruins of Buth*^er : Bhute^^vara. They also maintained a Hindu mendicant from the plains 
as an attendant of the goddess. 

12. According to the information of Chandra Papdit^ confirmed by subsequent inquiries, 
the pilgrimage to the shrine takes place regularly in the bright half of the month of 
Bh&drapada. The pilgrims start on their journey on the 4th &udi from Gii^, and perform the 
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visit to the S'aradakuiicjia and the S'raddhas, by the Madhiimati, on the 8th. The dates here 
indicated are exactly those prescribed for the popular pilgrimage to the Gafig&.-lake on the 
Haramuku^a mountain (see notes i. 3d; viii. 1007). 

This circumstance accounts for a curious connection which has arisen between the two 
y'dtrds. The visit to the sacred Gafiga-lake can be made only in those years when the sun at 
the date above indicated, stands in the zodiacal sign of Leo.? As this is not the case in years 
when an intercalary month (adhikamdsa) falls near Bhadrapada, the pilgrimage to Mount 
Haramuku^a falls into abeyance at regular intervals of three or four years. 

It is in those particular years that the custom has established itself of visiting S'Aradd. in 
place of the Gaiigti, of Haramnkuta. Though the great flux of pilgrims has for a long time back 
boon diverted from tho ancient shrine of S'arada to tho modern substitute sites to be noticed 
below, yet two or three hundreds of pilgrims still proceed in such years to the sacred sites by 
the Ki.sangahga. They are recruited almost exclusively from among the Brahman population 
of the nearest parts of Kamraz, the temple of S'arada being, as already stated, practically 
unknown to the Brahmans of S'rinagar. In ordinary years the pilgrimage to S'&rad& attracts 
only a few solitary devotees. T doubt whether Chandra Panejit and his brother Purohitas 
from Gotheiig think it always worth their while to r,C»5ompany them. 

13. It must have been t>therwise in old days, if we may judge from the fame which the 
shriiKi of Shlrada enjoyed, not only in Ka^mir hut far beyond it. Kalhai>a, himself, in his 
account of Lalitaditya’s reign, iv. 32o, reftws to certain followers of a king of Gauila or 
Bengal, who had come to Kasmir under the pretence of visiting the shrine of S'aradfl., but in 
reality to avenge tho murder of their king hy lialitaditya. Whatever tho historical value of 
the story related may be, it is clear that the particular reference to S'fi-radft could not have 
been introduced if it had not been known that tho fame of S'ftrada had spread even to far-off 
regions. 

For this fact we have a classical witness in AnBEiiONl, who must have heard of the shrine 
during his stay in the PanjAh. In a passage already <juoted above (note i. 37), he speaks of tho 
wooden idol of Shirada as much venerated and frequented by pilgrims.® He describes its 
position accurately enough as being “ in inner Kashmir, about two or three days’ journey from 
the capital, in the direction towards the mountains of Bolor ” (i.e. the region of the Upper 
Indus between Gilgit and Ladakh ; see India, i. p. 117). It deserves special notice that AlbSr uni 
mentions S'arada, not in his description of Kasmir but in his account of the most famous idols 
of the Hindus, immediately after the image of the sun-god at Multan, the Vi^u Oakrasvamin 
of Thanesvar, and the Liiiga of Somnath. 

Bii.hana, tho Kasmirian poet, whoso literary career falls into the second half of the eleventh 
century, is our next witness in order of time. In his panegyrical description of Pravarapura 
or S'rinagar,'* written when ho was in the Dekhan, far away from his home, he ascribes the 
patronage of learning, claimed for that city, to the favour of S’arada. The goddess is said 
to resemble a swan, carrying as her diadem the [glittering gold washed from the} sand of 
the Madhumati stream which is bent on livalling Gaiiga. Spreading lustre by her fame, 
brilliant like crystal, she makes even Mount Himalaya, the preceptor of Gauri, raise higher 
his head (his peaks) [in pride] of her residence there.” 

7 Compare fol. 3 of my MS. of the Ilaramukuf a- ® See Vikram. xviii. 6. 
gangdmdhatmya. No. 221. I assume, Bilhana knew of tho gold carried 

® I am unable to trace elsewhere any refer- by tho Kisanganga and its tributaries, and hence 
ence to tho image of STirada having been a intended a double sense in tho word saikata, viz. 
wooden one. There was a famous wooden statue ‘sand,* and ‘what is washed from sand, i.e. 
of Maitreya, much venerated by Buddhists, in gold.* Compare pipllika, Mahdbh, ii., lii. 4, as 
Dari], not far from Cdas. It is mentioneci by tho name of a kind of gold supposed to be col- 
Fa-hi*en and Hiuou Tsiang ; see 8%-yu-kt, transl. lectesd by ants (Herodot. iii, 105), and terms like 
Beal, i. pp. xxix., 134. saindhava, ‘ salt.* 
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14 . In a more legendary light the temple of S'firada figures in a curious story related of 
the great Jaina scholar Hemacandra (a.i>. 1088-1172), in the Prabhdvakctcarita. It has been 
reproduced and discussed by Prof. Biihler in his classical account of Hemacandra’s life and 
labours.*^ The story is, that when Hemacandra was commissioned by King Jayasimha, of 
Gujr&t, to compose a new grammar, he requested to be supplied with the necessary materials 
in the shape of the eight older grammars, which could be found complete only in the library of the 
goddess Sarasvati, in Ka^mir. Jayasimha sent at once high officials to Pravarapura to obtain 
the manuscripts. Arrived there they proceeded to the temple of the goddess and offered 
their prayer. Pleased by their praises the goddess appeared and commanded her own 
attendants to transmit the desired works to her favourite Hemacandra. The manuscripts 
were thereupon delivered to the king’s envoys and brought by them to Hemacandra, who, after 
perusing them, composed his own great grammatical work, the Siddhaheniacandra. 

Other sources and an examination of the work itself, show that Hemacandra’s literary 
materials had been collected from various countries. Professor Biihler was, therefore, 
undoubtedly right when he treated the statement of the Prabhdvakacarita that all manuscripts 
had come from the temple of Sarasvati, in KaiSmir, as an exaggeration due to the author’s too 
high notion of the scientific greatness of the country of S'arada(/.c. p. 18o). But the legendary 
character of the story becomes still more evident on a consideration of the details. There can 
be no doubt that by “ the temple of Sarasvati ” is meant the shrine of S'&rad&, the two names 
being ordinarily considered designations of the identical deity. Yet the author of the Jaina 
text places this temple at S'rinagar, where we know from the ample historical materials avail- 
able to us, that such a shrine did not exist either in Hemacandra’s time or ever thereafter. 

The origin of the Prabhavakacarita’s story can be traced with great probability. Given 
the fact that Hemacandra was believed to have obtained literary help in the form of manu- 
scripts from the distant Kasmir, the land of S'&rada, it was only natural to embellish the 
account by connecting it with that temple of the goddess of learning. This as a chief pilgrim- 
age place of KaiSmir had, as we have seen, become known in distant parts, long before the time 
of the composition of the Prabhavakacarita (middle of thirteenth century). That the author 
imagines this temple to be situated in Pravarapura then, as now, the only centre of learning 
in KaSmir, is exactly what we should expect in view of the character of his narrative. 

The last discussed reference to S’arada’s temple is of interest because it leads us also to 
the probable reason for the far-spread renown of this particular Tirtha. Kasmir has claimed 
from early times to be the land beloved by Sara8vati-S'ftrad&,*’ and such designations as 
S draddpiiha^ & draddmat^^ctla, etc., have been, and are still, in common use for it. Without 
examining here how far the Valley has earned this proud title as a home of scholarship and 
refuge of learning, it will be recogniaed that such designations must have helped to attract 
special attention abroad to the Tirtha which bore the name of S'&rad&.^ 

15. A very curious account of a later phase in the history of the S'&rad& temple is found 
in Jokaraja’s Chronicle. The passage containing it belongs to those additions of the text 
with which Professor Peterson’s recent edition (1896) has first acquainted us.*^ We read there 


Vher das Lehen des Jaina Monchea Ilema- 
candra, in Denkschriften d^r phil.-htst, Classe of 
the Imperial Academy, Vienna, xxxvii. pp. 183, 
232. 

Compare Report, pp. 31, xl. ; Fourth Chron. 
407 : Vikram. i. 21 ; 8*Hk-an(hac, iii. 10. 

A curious incident has shown me that a 
lingering tradition as to the S'arada-shrine 
of Kaimir survives to this day in Gujrat. 
Some years ago when B'aihkarasramasvamin, 
Abbot of the chief Matha of Dvaraka, in Gujrat, 
paid a visit to Lahore, I was specially requested 


by that holy personage to give information as 
to the S'aradatirtha in Ka^mlr, to which he 
desired to make a pilgrimage. The worthy abbot 
subsequently abandoned his project. Whether 
from a due appreciation of the diffioulties of the 
route, or for other even more material reasons, I 
am unable to say. 

'■* See vv. 1066-1071 of the Bombay edi- 
tion. 

None of the additional verses, some 850 in 
number, aro found either in the Calcutta edition 
or in the MSS. I have had access to in Ka^mlr. 
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in the narrative of the early portion of the Sult&n Zain-ul-^&bidin*fi reign (a.d. 1420-70), of a viiiit 
which this king paid to the shrine of S'd.rad&. 

The prince whose tolerant attitude towards his Brahman subjects is otherwise well 
known, is represented as having accompanied the regular pilgrimage, apparently in the year 
1422 A.p., in order to witness the miraculous manifestations of the goddess. From the 
description in verse 1057 it seems that these were ordinarily the appearance of sweat on the 
face of the image of the goddess, the shaking of the arm, and a sensation of heat on touching 
the feet. 

After bathing aiid drinking at the Madhumati stream the king seated himself at the sacred 
spot which was thronged by pilgrims and temple Purohitas. Owing to the baseness he wit- 
nessed in these people, the king is said to have displayed anger and to have lost faith in the 
goddess. Having failed to see her manifest herself in a visible and material way which Jonar&ja 
plausibly explains by a reference to the Kaliyuga and the want of faith in the worshippers, he 
then endeavoured to obtain her sight in a dream. For this purpose the king went to sleep on 
the night of the 7th Bh&drapada (the half month is not indicated) in the court of the temple.'® 
S'&radfi, however, refused to vouchsafe any sign of her presence to the king in his sleep either. 
From due regard for the prince’s high personal qualities, the author is forced to ascribe this 
disappointment to the wickedness of his servants and the conflux of Mlecchas. Having thus 
disappointed the virtuous Zain-ul-^abidin, the goddess is then said to have, herself, crushed her 
image to pieces. 

16. We see from this account that a miracle-working image of S'&rad&, probably the 
same of which A1 her uni had heard, was yet in existence in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
and that its destruction, rightly or wrongly, was connected with a pilgrimage which Zain-ul- 
^abidin made to tne site. 

In the sixteenth century the temple of S'aradft must have enjoyed yet considerable reputation 
in Kaiimir itself. This is proved by AbO-l-Fa^l’s notice of the site (Ain’-j4kd., ii. p. 365) : “ At 
two days’ distance from Hdehdmun is the river named Padmatl, which flows from the Dardu 
(Dard) country. Gold is also found in this river. On its banks is a stone-temple called 
Shdrada (stc), dedicated to Durga and regarded with great veneration. On every eighth tithi 
of the bright half of the month it begins to shake and produces the most extraordinary effect.^’ 

Here Hdehdmun stands plainly for Hay^hom : Hay&iSrama mentioned above, § 2, on 
the old pilgrimage route. Padmati is an evident clerical error for Madmati, i.e. Madhumati. 
From the statement which makes this river come from the Dard country, it appears that there 
is here some confusion between the Madhumati and the Ki 9 angahga, which latter alone can 
be described as flowing from that region. It must, however, be noted that a not very 
clear passage of the S'Aradamahatmya, 120, seems to ascribe to the Ki^angangA also the second 
name Madhumati. 

The notice of gold being found in the river clearly applies to the Ki^angahgA, which drains 
a mountain region known as auriferous to the present day.'* The story told of the S'aradA 

It would be hence very desirable if information See verse 1069, S'dradak^etrapraaddasthai^i- 

were given to us as to the source from which lopari. 

these additional text portions of the new edition '* Compare Bates, Gazetteer, p. 19, where a 
have been derived. In many cases those versos statement of Captain Montgomerie mentioning 

look like amplifications of the narrative ; in gold-dust in the drainage of the Deosai plateau 

others again they are evidently required by the is quoted. Abu-l-Faipl in the immediately pro- 

context. As Jonaraja apparently did not live to coding passage describes the washing of gold in 

complete his work we have here, perhaps, two the rivers of Pakli, the hill-region to the west of 

redactions, the Bombay edition representing a KaSmir. 

revised but also unfinished text. Though the It is very probable that the mention made by 
additions may not bo the work of Jonaraja, him- Jonaraja, vv. 885 sq., of gold washed in rivers, 

self, yet they cannot well have been made at a also refers to the Ki^angaiiga Valley. De- 

much later time. scribing the reign of Zain-ul-*abidin (a.d. 1420- 
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temple shaking on the 8th iSudi of each months is evidently a lingering reflex of the miracle 
ascribed to S'&rad&'s image in Jonaraja’s account. The date indicated is that still observed 
for pilgrims’ visits to the shrine, but present tradition, as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
knows nothing of the phenomenon. P. S&hibr&m in his Tirthasa'ihffrahaj it is true, notices the 
miracle in almost identical terms ; but it is scarcely doubtful that he has here, as more than 
once elsewhere, merely reproduced the information of Abu-l-Fa?!. 

17. I have already above referred to the fact that the politically disturbed condition of 
the Upper Ki^angaiiga Valley during the later Mughal and Pathan rule, has had much to do with 
the neglect into which the shrine of S'arada has fallen. Karnav and Drava were then in 
the hands of petty chiefs of the Bomba clan, independent of the government of the Kai^mir 
Valley, but unable themselves to maintain order among the warlike and turbulent hillmen of 
their territory. The colonies of Afridis, found at Zir^hdm and Drang-Hay^hom, were originally 
established during the Durani rule with a view to guarding the passes against raids from the 
Kii^angahga Valley.^® 

Conditions improved but little during the Sikh rule, and even as late as 1846 Kasmir 
was raided as far as S’rinagar by bands of the restless Bombas. It is evident that during this 
long period the pilgrimage to the distant shrine on the Kisangahga could have no attractions 
for peaceful Brahmans of KaSmir. According to the traditions of the Gotheng Purohitas it 
was only since the establishment of the Dogra rule and the suppression of the Bomba troubles, 
that the route to S’ardi became once more open for regular pilgrim-visits. 

18. These political circumstances combined with the natural difficulties of the route, 
explain sufficiently the development of quite a series of substitutes for the ancient Tirtha 
within the Valley itself. The best known and most popular among these is the spring called 
S' draddkurp4<^, at the village of Tsataa^ close to Hfirvan, and about one and a half miles from the 
north-east cornet of the Pal lake. Owing to the place being so near to the city and easily 
approached by boat, large crowds of pilgrims assemble from S’rinagar to pay their devotion to 
S'arada thus brought within convenient reach. The spring is visited exactly on the day pre- 
scribed for the real S'arada pilgrimage, and only in the years when the Yatra to the Gahga-lake 
on the Haramuku^a does not take place. How the Bachba^'^as accompanying the pilgrims 
manage to locate the several other sacred sites mentioned by the S'aradamahatmya on the 
familiar shores of the Dal, I have not been able to ascertain. 

19. Another S'arada is mentioned by Pandit Sahibram, in his Tirthasamgraha, near the 
village of Kulyandi^ in Khuy’hom. I have not visited the locality, and am hence unable to 
say whether the SArada here meant is identical with the one near a place called Horil^ alsp in 
Khuy%5m, to which Prof. Biihler refers in his note on Bajat. i. 87. 

Finally, 1 may note as a characteristic fact that even in the comparative neighbourhood of 
the ancient S’aradatirtha, and on the very route to it, a substitute shrine has been created to 
suit the circumstances already indicated. Immediately adjoining the grove at Criqr, known as 
Rang^dr and mentioned above, § 0, is a small walled enclosure in which a few fragments of 
ancient relievo images are kept. This place is locally considered a shrine of S’arada, and is visited, 


70), he says : ** In the sand of rivers people then 
collected gold, yellow like sand, and possessed of 
all brilliancy. The king then had an ordinance 
engraved on a copper-plate that future rulers 
should take one-sixth [as a royalty] from river- 
gold.” In the verses immediately preceding 
Jonaraja speaks of the copper-mine which King 
Jayapida had first opened. Of this we know 
from Rdjat. iv. 617, that it was situated in the 
hills of Kramarajya, i.e. to the west of the 
Valley. 


The mention here made of a special tax levied 
on river-gold confirms the suggestion thrown out 
above in note 5, about the origin of the local 
name -Drang, 

Jonaraja’s and Abu-l-Fai^rs references are of 
value because they help to connect with tlie 
above- quoted modem observation the note of the 
ancients regarding the gold-collecting Dards ; 
see above, note 6. 

See note i. 87. 

See note viii. 2507. 
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instead of the S'ardi temple, on occasion of the S'ftrad&y&tr&, by Brahmans of the neigh- 
bourhood, who are anxious to pay respect to the goddess and are yet unwilling to face the 
hardships of the real pilgrimage. 

The history of the S'aradatirtha we have ndeavoured to trace here, may help to remind 
US' that notwithstanding all tenacity of religious tradition local cults in Kasmir do not fail to 
adapt themselves to the changing conditions of time and place. 


NOTE G.—i. 124. 

JYESTHARUDRA AT S'RlNAGARl. 

1. The important bearing of this passage on the question as to the site of Anoka's 
S'rinagari has already been indicated in note i. 104. From what has been said in explanation 
of i. 113, and regarding the position of the original Sodara spring (note i. 123), it will be clear 
that our passage relates to the establishment of a new place of worship for S'iva Jybsthk^a or 
jYE^qrHAKUDRA, whoSe original sanctuary was situated at Bhute^vara bel^w Nandik^etra. In 
tracing the position of the new shrine ascribed to Jalauka, it will bo safest to start from what 
can bo ascertained regarding the actual worship of that form of S4va in the vicinity of 
S'rinagar. 

At present the name of S'iva JyesiJieia is borne by the Lihga which is found by the 
side of the Jye^tha-N&ga. The latter is situated on the hill-slope rising to the S.W. of the 
Gagribal part of th^ pal, and a short distance above the village of Jye^her. The N&ga 
forms the object of a separate pilgrimage which is largely attended by the Brahman com- 
munity of S'rinagar, and is described in the Jye§tham.dhdtmya, The latter accounts for the 
sanctity of the site by a legend relating how S'iva liberated here Jye^thfi., i.e. Pftrvati, from 
the Daityas-, »and on marrying her took the name of The name of the neighbouring 

village, Jyether, is rendered in the Mahatmya by Jye^therdka. In reality it goes back to an 
original ^Jye^fhesvara through * Jyeth-her (comp. Arnhurher <Amareivara; Kdth€r<Kapa- 
tcSimra). Ilxe Jye^the^a here worsWpped is referred to by P. Sflhibram in his Tirthc^. as 
Jye^t^ancdra, and is generally known to the Brahman population under the K41. equivalent 
of this name, JyethHud^, 

2. That this name was attached to the site also in an earlier period, is shown by a 
passage iii the Fourth Chronicle, 692. T];iis describes the concourse of people on the 
* Jye^^kartidrdhhyaparvata ^ on the day of S'ripaficaijcii, i.e. according to the Ka^mirian signi- 
ficance of the term, VaiSakha vadi 6. This is exactly the date prescribed by the Mfihatmya, 
and observed to this day for the chief pilgrimi^e to Jye^t^e^. 

Elsewhere that Chronicle refers to the Pal as the * Jye^ihariidraaamiptmthaih sartUj 868, 
and speaks of the ^ Jye^tharudrasamipaBthaJ^ 806, which the forces of Yaqub Kh an occupied 

against Akbar's troops. From the position assigned to the latter on the banks of* the Y'itasta 
above S'rinagar, it follows that the author means here the hill now called Tal^t-i Sulaiman, 
which forms so conspicuous an object in the environs of the capital. As the distance from 
JySthSr to tiie east foot of the hill is scarcely more than a mUe, we can also understand 
why the name Jye^tharudra was eventually applied to the hill itself.. This is certainly the 
case in two passages of the Mahddevamahdtmya^ 8 iva is represented there, u. 8, as surveying 

YOU II. V 
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from tho top of the S'&rikaparvata or Ifdi^parvat the country around. He sees to the east 
the Pal Lake, and in the south * the hill of Jye^tharudra/ i.e, the Takht-i Sulaiman. 
Similarly, Parvati is described, iii. 10, as noticing from the bank of the Vitasta * the high seat’ 
of dyei^t^arudra. 

3. To the site we have thus traced on the south shore of the Dal, points also the passage 
of the K&jat., i. 341. There Kalha^a relates that King Gopaditya after erecting a shrine 
of Jye^t^eSvara, granted Agraharas at GopAdbi to Brahmafis from Aryavarta. By Gopddvt, 

* the Gopa-hill,' is meant undoubtedly the Takht-i Sulaiman, as Kalhaijia’s words, viii. 1104,1107, 
clearly show. The gloss of A 2 is therefore right in placing these Agraharas at the present 
Chtp^kdr, a considerable village,j9ituated at the east foot of the Takht hill, and about half a 
mile from Jy ether. Without examining the historical value of this notice which may be 
based on a popular etymology (see note i. 341), we can safely assume tliiit the place at which 
Gopaditya was supposed to have erected, or replaced, a shrine dedicated to Jye^the^vara, lay 
in the immediate vicinity of Jyether. 

4. Returning from the consideration of the above evidence to our own passage, it is 
clear that the Jye^tharudra erected by Jalauka at S'rinagari, must be looked for in the locality 
to the south of the Dal marked by Jyether in the east and tho Takht hill in the west. For 
the identification of the actual site within these limits we should have to depend on distinct 
archaeological evidence. But such, unfortunately, is not at present available ; comp, note 
i. 341 and Adde?9da. 

Gen. Cunningham, as already stated (see note i. 104), recognized Jalauka’s Jye^'tha- 
rudra in the temple which crowns now the summit of the Takht-i Sulaiman; see tr,A.S.B,y 
1848, pp. 247 sqq. ; Anc. Geogr* p. 96 seq. But tho arguments on which this opinion 
was based, have proved untenable. Prof. Buhler has already shown, Bejwrt, p. 17, 
that the alleged tradition of Ka^mirian Brahmans as to the identity of this temple with 
Jalauka’s dye^harudra does not exist. And Mr. Fergusson {Hist, of hid. Archil. y p. 282) has 
brought equally strong reasons based on architectural observations against the assumption 
which represented this structiue as the oldest temple of Kasmir, The circular cella which 
contains a modern Lifiga, was undoubtedly built in Muhammadan times. The imposing l)oly- 
gonal basement, constructed of remarkably massive blocks and without mortar, must belong to 
a much earlier period. But there is nothing to show that it actually supported, or marked the 
position of Jalauka’s Lifiga. 

6. Remains belonging to ancient temples are found in several places near Gup%ar. Thus 
large carved slabs are built into the Ziarat of Sayyad Najmu-d-din Sahib on the west shore of 
the Gagribal, and also into the basements of other Muhammadan buildings in the village 
itself. On the road close to this Ziarat lies the fragment of a colossal Liiiga, ten foot in 
diameter. Another large Lifiga, also much injured, I found on the hillside below the 
Jy^rtbfijiftga. At Jye^her itself little of ancient remains can be traced on the surface. 
This, however, is easily explained by the fact that as at other much-frequented pilgrimage 
places, the buildings erected there must have been exposed to successive repairs and gradual 
deterioration. 

6. Whatever the date and origin of tho temple on the Taldit hill may be, its con- 
nection with the worship of Jye^tharudra is highly probable. The only sacred site now 
known in its neighbourhood, is that of dye^her. As in the case of Lalit&ditya’s famous 
temple of M&rtau(}, the distance of the temple from the sacred spring would easily be 
accounted for by the more prominent position thus secured for the shrine. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that the opinion of some Paudits, referred to by Gen, 
Cunningham, l.c. p. 247, which connected the hill and tho building on it with the story of 
Samdhimat, told in Rajat. ii. 66 sqq,, is not supported by any evidence. It was probably 
intended only as an explanation of the l^uhammadan name Takht-i Sulaiman. 
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NOTE !>.— iii. 227. 

THE WATCH-STATION OF KRAMAVARTA. 

1. The interesting topographical information furnished by this verse has been discussed 

in my Notes on the Ancient Topography of the Fir FantSal lioute, 1895, pp. 381 sqq. 

Kalha^a refers a second time to the localities here mentioned in v. 39. There we learn that 

S'ura, Avantivarman’s minister, transferred the watch-station {(lhakJca) which stood [before] 
in the locality of Kramavarta, to the fine town called Surapura which he had built himself.” 
The glosses of A 2 explain in this passage Kramavarta by Kdmeldnakotta and the term 4^hka 
by drahga, 

S'uRAPURA itself is undoubtedly the modem JELur^pdr with which it is identified in the 
gloss of As on vii. 558, initial Skr. i being replaced by K4. hy in accordance with the phonetic 
rule already noticed (note i. 100). Hui^pdry or Hirpur, as it is called by Panjabis, is a con- 
siderable place situated in the valley of the Rombyar*^ stream, 74° 47' long. 33° 41' lat., on the 
route which leads to the Passes of the Pir Pan^al, of Durhal and of Rupri. For a descrip- 
tion, compare Inge, Handbook, p. 65, and Vigne, i. p. 267, where the names of ^ Huripur ' 
and ^ Hirapur * are quaintly explained as * the City of S'iva and the Diamond City.’ 

Being the firsw permanently inhabited place which the traveller meets on the old 
* Imperial Road ’ after crossing the mountain barrier, and only separated by a short defile 
from the open plain of the Kafimir Valley, Hur^por has retained its impoHance as a trading 
and customs-station to the present day. Among the many passages in which S'urapura is 
named by Kalharia and his successors, the following may be mentioned particularly, as 
showing clearly that then as now, one of the main routes of communication to the south 
led through the place : Rajat. vii. 1520 ; viii. 1051, 1134, 1266, 1577 ; S^riv, i. 109 ; iii. 433 ; 
iv. 531, 589, 611. 

2. The term mtANGA (or drahgd, both forms occur) signifies in the Raj at. and the later 
Chronicles everywhere a watch-station established near mountain passes for the double 
purpose of guarding the approaches to the Valley and of collecting customs revenue. This 
is clearly proved by an examination of the passages alluding to these several localities. 

The drahga of S'urapura is mentioned, besides vii. 1352 and Srlv, iv. 582, in viii, 1577-1580. 
The latter passage relates how Utpala, the murderer of King Sussala, when attempting to re- 
enter Kadmir from Pu^y&i^an&c^a (Pu^i&na, a village at the south foot of the Pir Pantsal Pass), 
was caught high up in the mountains by the commandant of the guard-station (drahgddhipa, 
draiigeia). With this drahga of S'urapura we can safely identify the customs-station of that 
place (iulkasthdna) where, according to S^riv, i. 408^ Sult&n Zainu-l-^&bidin located a colony of 
load-carriers from Abhis&ra. 

By the name of Kdrkotadrahga is designated in viii. 1596, 1997, the station on the 
Toj^^maidan route which I found still marked by old watch-towers above the modem 
village of Drang in the Biru Pargai^ia (see note vii. 140). From viii. 2010 we learn that the 
rebel Kos^hei^vara seized the customs revenue at the Drahga near.Lohara (Loh^n). 

Another drahga, mentioned viii. 2507, 2702, lay on the route leading into the Ki^angahgft 
Valley, and has been identified by me with the, modem village Drang, near Hky^hom 
(see note viii, 2507). 

Though the term of Drahga is not applied in our texts to the famous ^ Gate ’ or Dvdra 
at Var&hamula, already mentioned in note i. 122, the name must have been in use also 
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there. For the ruined gateway whioh doses the narrow route on the right bank of the river 
below that town^ bears to this day the name of Drang. 

In viii. 1991, we read of the destruotion of ^ the DraAgas on the roads’ by the rebels of 
Lohara, and the Fourth Chron. 258 mentions revenues from the duties collected at Drahgas 
{drahgi^lkcC). 

3. The word drahga is given by the commentator of Mahkha’s Ko^ia as the equivalent of 
rak^dsthdna^ ^ watch-station,’ s.v. gulma. The terms drangika^ drahgika^ drahgin^ which are 
frequently found as designations of ofScials in copper-plate grants of the Valabhi 
dynasty {Corp. Inscn Ind.^ iii. p. 169), are evidently derived from drahga in the above 
significance. 

The Drafigedas figure in frequent passages of the later Chronicles under the name 
of m&rgeias or ^ lords of the passes.’ Tlieir duties were entrusted in Mughal times to 
hereditary Maliks. The descendants of i^e latter, shorn after the Sikh conquest of their 
powers and J&girs, are to be found still at S’upiyan (below Hur^or), ^fihfib&d and other 
places along the great routes leading over the mountains. (See Vione, Travels^ ii. p. 270 ; 
HOoel, Kaachmivy ii. pp. 167 sqq. ; i. p. 347.) 

The evidence above recorded proves substantially the identity of the term 4>kdkka with 
drahga. The former does not occur elsewhere in the Chronicle except in the doubtful local 
name S^ridhakJca, v. 806. 

4. The position of the watch-station after its transfer to S'urapura has been discussed 
in note v. 39. Its earlier site at Kramavarta can bo fixed with accuracy, thanks to 
the gloss of A, {KdTnelanakotta) already noted. When visiting the route to the Pir Panj^&l 
Pass from Hiir^por in September, 1891, I ascertained that the name of Kdmelankdth which 
corresponds exactly to that given in the gloss, is borne to this day by a small detached 
hillock, situated about five and a half miles above Hiir^por at the point where the streams 
coming from the Pir Pants&l and Rupri Passes meet. It forms the last off-shoot of the 
mountain range which separates the two streams, and rises with very steep fir-clad slopes to 
a height of about 200 feet above the bottom of the valley. 

The top of the hillock forms a small plateau about 200 feet long and 50 feet broad. On it 
stand two octagonal watch-towers connected by now ruined parapets. These rough fortifica- 
tions, together with other towers found on the opposite side of the valley, are probably in their 
present form only the work of the Path&ns who, in 1812 and subsequent years, had to defend 
the Pir Pants&l and Durh&l routes against the invading Sikhs (eee Moorcroft, Travels^ 
ii. p. 295). Yet there is every ground to believe that the military importance of the position 
was recognized at a far earlier period. 

6. The hill of K&melankotb commands completely the paths which lead past its foot 
up to the valleys of* the Pir Pants&l and Rupri streams. The present route ascends the first- 
named valley on the opposite or northern side. But it must be remembered that the route 
vid Hast^var^^ which, as idiown in note i. 802, was the older 6ne, was bound to keep to the 
southern side, and hence to pass immediately below a post established at K&melankotb- 

The modem name which shows in the ending of the first part the Ka4miri plural suffix 
corresponding to Skr.-dndm, can easily be traced back to Sk. *Kramavartdnam kotta^ * the fort 
of Kramavarta.’ For full evidence regarding this derivation, see 1896, p. 885. In 

the latter paper details will also be found as to the police posts (called rdhddri) whioh, until 
about 1879, guarded the Pir Pants&l route at the towers of Ingan&ri (opposite K&melankdtb) 
and Jajinar (near 'Ali&b&d Sarai) and at Hiir^por itself. Their duties corresponded closely to 
that of the old watch-stations or Drafigas. 

I have not been able to trace the name of Kdmhuva which the station of Kramavarta bore 
according to Kalha^a. After the transfer of the post to S'urapura, the old name must have 
soon given way to the new designation of Surapuradrahga. 
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NOTE i4\— iv. 177. 

THE CASTLE OF LOHARA. ' 

1. Lohara or Lohabako^ta, * the castle of Lohara/ has played an important part in 
Kafimir history as the ancestral home and stronghold of the dynasty whose narrative fiUs 
the last two Cantos of Kalhapa’s work. Jn view of the very frequent references which 
Kalhai;^a makes to this locality, its correct identification is essential for the full under- 
standing of the events related in that portion of the Kaifimir Chronicle. 

It may justly be doubted whether Wilson, who first proposed to identify Zokara with 
Lahobs {Eaaay on the Hindu History of Cashmivy p. 47), would have hazarded this suggestion if 
the text of Books vii. and viii. had then been accessible to him. Notwithstanding, however, 
the evident impossibility of making this assumed position of Lohara agree with the numerous 
passages in which Kalha^a speAks of it as a hill-fortress, and as situated in close proximity 
of Ka6mir,i Wilson’s conjecture has been accepted with implicit faith by subsequent inter- 
preters. It has thus found its way, too, into numerous works not directly dealing with 
KaiSmir.' With some other topographical misunderstandings of this kind, it has helped to 
create greatly exaggerated notions as to the political power and territorial extent of the 
ICailmir kingdom at that late period. 

2. The local indications furnished by the passages to be discussed below, had led me for 
some time back to look for Lohara in the mountain districts which adjoin Ka^mir immediately 
to the south of the Pir Pantsfil range. But it was only in the course of a tour specially under- 
taken in August, 1892, in search of this locality, that I was able to fix its position in the valley 
now called Loh^rin, belonging to the territory of Prunts (Parpotsa). A brief account of this 
identification has been given in a paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society (see Academy^ 
1893, Nov. 24th), and in a note communicated to the Imperial Academy of Vienna (Proceedings, 
Philos.-Histor. Class, 1892, No. xxvii.). 

8. Referring for some further topographical and ethnographical details to the remarks 
given below, it will be sufficient to note here that Loh^rin, marked as Loran on the maps, 
comprises the well-populated and fertile mountain-district formed by the valleys of the streams 
which drain the southern slopes of the Pir Pants&l range between the Ta^akuti Peak and the 
Td 9 ^maid&n Pass. The Loh^n River which is formed by these streams, receives at Ma^di the 
stream of the Gftgri Valley which adjoins Lbh^rin to the N.W. Some eight miles further down 
it flows into the Suran River with which together it forms thd Tphi (Tau§ii) of Prunts. 

The broadest and best-cultivated part of the Valley of Loh^n lies about eight miles above 
Mapdi, at circ. 74^ 23’ long. 38^ 48’ lat. The cluster of large villages situated here (distinguished 
after the tribal nameA of their inhabitants as TflntrVand, Geg^vand, and Doivand) are jointly 
known by the name of Lokhrin^ and* may be regarded as the centre of the district. Through 
LohHin proper and then through a side-valley descending from the mountains on the N. leads 
the path to the ToA^aid&n Pass, which since earlier times to the present day has formed one 
of the most-frequented and best routes from the Western Panjab to KaAmir. The importance 
of this route and the easy communication thereby established, explains the close political 

' Compare e.g. vii.adD, 708, 8fi2, 909 j viii. 203, p. 670; Lasssk, Ind. Alt,, iii., pp. 1042, 1067, 
379, 607, 769, 681, 1227, 1<&0, 1794 sqq., 1876 sqq., 1007, 1U9 ; also Dr. T. B. Tbobntom’s excellent 
1|E190, etc. monograph, 1876, p. 107. 

^ Comp* Tbotbb’s note on iv. I77»aad voL iii.. 
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[Note E. 


relations of Lohara with Ka^mir as well as the prevalence of a KaiSmiri population in the 
present Loh"rin. 

4. In examining the main passages of the Rajatarahgii:ii bearing on Lohara with a view 
to proving its identity with the modem Loh^rin, it will be most convenient to follow the order 
of Kalhai^a’s narrative. 

The prominent place occupied by Lohara in the historical events related in Books vii. and 
viii., is chiefljr due to the close connection which the marriage of King K$emagupta with Diddi., 
the daughter of Simharaja, of Lohara, established between the royal faipilies of Ka^mir and 
Lohara. This union, as well as the fact that Siihharaja was, himself, married to a daughter of 
Bhiraa S'ahi, the mighty ruler of Udabhan<Ja (Vaihand) and Kabul,® proves that the territory 
of the former could not have been restricted to the LoMrin Valley alone. It probably com- 
prised also other neighbouring valleys to the south of Pir Pantsal, such as Mapdi* Suran, 
Sadrun, perhaps also Prunts itself.^ Didda, who after the death of K^emagupta, and after dis- 
posing of her son and grandsons, ruled Kasmir in her own name (980-1003 a.d.), adopted as her 
successor Saiiigramaraja, the son of her brother Udayaraja.® Loliara remained in the possession 
of her nephew Vigraharaja. We do not know whether he was a son of Udayaraja or 
another of Sihiharaja’s numerous sons. 

6. Vior>haraja had already in Didd&’s lifetime appeared as a pretender.® After the 
death of Saihgramaraja (a.d. 1028) ho made a second unsuccessful attempt to seize the Kasmir 
throne. He marched from Lohara for S'rinagar, burned on the way the Ka^mirian frontier- 
station (dvdra)f and appeared after two and a half days’ hard marching before the capital. 
There ho was defeated and slain.^ 

Vigraharaja's expedition took place soon after the death of Samgramaraja which fell 
at the commencement of the month A§adha (June-July). At that season the shortest route for 
tho invader lay over tho To^'^rnaidan Pass. This, notwithstanding its height (circ. 13,500 feet 
above sea level), is oj)en for traffic of all kinds from May till November. The practical possi- 
bility of covering the distance within the above time was tested by me in 1892, on the tour 
referred to. Leaving Loh^rin on the morning of the 19th August, with baggage-animals and 
load-carrying coolies, I reached Without difficulty, on the evening of the following day, tho edge 
of tho Tos^maidan xdatoau above tho village of Drang (see note 7). From there half a day’s 
march acr<)ss the level valloy would suffice to bring one to S'rinagar. 

Vigraharaja’s son and successor K^itiraja, whom wo find also mentioned as ruler of Lohara 
in Bilhapa’s Vikram&fikadevacarita,* resigned his throne in favour of Utkar^a, the grandson of 
King Ananta and younger brother of Har^a.® When Utkar^a, on Kalai^a’s death (a.d. 1089), 
was called to rule over Kasmir, he united with his new kingdom the territory of Lohara.^® This 
henceforth became the mountain fastness and place of safety for the Kai^mir rulers in the 
troubled times of the succeeding reigns. 

6 . In the time of Harsa we hear of an expedition sent against Rajapuri, the modem 
Rajauri, which takes tho route via Lohara, i.e. over the T 69 '*maidan Pass.” When, subse- 
quently, the pretender Uccala, the descendant of a side branch of the house of Lohara, made 
his first irruption into Kasmir from Rajauri, he led his Small band of followers through the 


® Comp. vi. 170 sqq. and my paper * Zwr Ge- 
schtchfe der <^dhxs von Kabul,' Festgruss an R. 
von Roth, pp. 200 sq. 

^ See vi. 17(i, where Simharaja is called 
durgdndm Loharddindth idstd ; vii. lliOO and 
viii. 914 sqq., where Parnotsa (Pruu^) seems to 
be referred to as within the conhnes of Lohara 
territory; also viii. 1945, 2277. 

® Comji. vi. 355 ; vii. 1284. 

® vi. 335 sqq. 

^ See vii. 140 sq. Tho dvdra referred to in 


this passage can be safely identified with the 
dranga or frontier watch-station which was 
situated on tho Kasmir side of the T6.s»maidan 
Pass, above the present village of Drang, It is 
mentioned under the name Kdrhotadranga in 
viii. 1997, 2010. Compare Note D, iii. 227, § 2. 

** Comp. ViJcramdnkad, xviii. 47, 67. 

• Comp. vii. 251 sqq. 

Comp, vii, 703 sqq. 

See vii. 969 sqq. 
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territory of tho Governor of Lohara. He defeated the letter’s foroes at Par^otsa, surprised the 
commandant of the Dvdra, and safely reached tho rebel camp in Kramar&jya, the western 
portion of tho valley.^^ Kalhana's rpecial reference to the consternation caused by the sudden 
appearance of tho pretender is significant. It is clearly connected with the fact that Uccala’s 
invasion took place at the beginning of the month Vaisfikha, i.e. in April, At that time the 
Td^^maid&n Pass^ according to the information collected by me at Loh’rin, can be crossed only 
on foot and with some difficulty. 

7. After the death of Har^a, who to his own disadvanti^e had neglected the advice 
dt his ministers counselling a timely retreat to the mountains of Lohara,*^ the rule over 
Ka^mir and Lohara was again divided. The latter and the adjoining territories ** fell to 
the share of Sussaul. Uccala^ his elder brother, took KaSmir. From Lohara, Sussala 
made an attempt to oust his brother, but waS defeated on the march to S'rinagar near 
Selyapura,^® and forced to flee to the country of the Dards. From there he regained Lohara 
by difficult mountain tracks. 

When Uccala fell tho victim of a conspiracy, his brother received the news within one 
and a half days,'® and started at once for KaiSmir to secure the throne. The murder of 
Uccala took place on the sixth day of the bright half of Pausd of the Laukika year 4187. 
This date corresponds to the 8th December, a.d. 1111. ,The Tdi?*maid&n route must 
then have been closed by snow. It is therefore probable that Sussala mecrched by one of 
the more western and lower passes which lead from the valley of Sadrun to the valley of 
the Vitastft below Varaharoula.'® It agrees fully with this assumption that we find subse- 
quently Sussala encamped above Hu^kapura (U^kur), opposite Varahamula, which would be 
the natural goal for an invader using one of the above routes.*® Foiled in his endeavour on this 
occasion Sussala retreated with difficulty to Lohara over paths on which the snow lay deeply, 
and under continual fighting with marauding AVialas.*' 

8. Sussala, some months later, succeeded in wresting Kasmir from his half-brother 
Salhaoa. Ho subsequently used the stronghold of Lohara for the custody of his dangerous 
relatives and as the hoarding-place of his treasures, accumulated by an oppressive rule.** 
When threatened by tho rebel forces of the pretender Bhiki^acara he sent his son and family, 
in tho summer of a.i>. 1120, to Lohara for safety, and followed them himself in the month 
of Marga^ir^a of that year via Hu^kapura.*® In the following spring, the pretender Bhik^fi.- 
cara despatched a force via Rajapuri in order to attack Sussala in his mountain fastness. 
These troops, advancing from the south, were met by Sussala .at Parijotsa, and there 
utterly routed. During the remainder of Sussala’s reign we hear of Lohara only once more, 
when Jayasiriiha is brought back to KaSmir after three years’ residence at Lohara, and met by 
his father at V ar&hamula.*^ 

9. Fuller details regarding the topography of Lohara are to be found in the narrative 
of the events which took x>lace there during tho rule of Jayasimha, i.e. in Kalhai^a’s own time. 


'* Comp. vii. 1298 sqq. 

See vii. 1303. 

vii. 1386, 1668, 1698. 

See viii. 8, Loharasanibandham mandaldn- 
taram. 

viii. 192—201 . — Selyapura is probably the 
present village of S'tVpor in the Dunts Pargana, 
situated on the direct roilte from Drang to 
S^rinagar. 

See viii. 207. 

^ See viii. 379. 

To the present day the people of Loh^rin 
when obliged to proceed to Ka$mir during the 
winter months, use the routes leading over the 


mountains from Sadrun. Of these the Hajji PIr 
Pass (circ. 8600') is never closed entirely. The 
Pajja Pass, though somewhat higher, is certainly 
still open in December. A route leading from 
the latter along the lower ridges down to V^Jeur 
is actually marked on the Survey maps. This 
would have been the most convenient one for 
Sussala’s expedition. 

*® See viii. 390. 

*' Comp. viii. 411. 

** Comp. viii. 619, 6G7, 639. 

*3 viii. 717, 819 sqq. 

** Comp. viii. 12^ sq9* 
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Of the princes whom Sussala on his accession to the KaiSmir throne had confined at 
Lohar , Lo^hana, with five of his relatives, was in a.d. 113Q still in captivity there. A con- 
spiracy of some of the officers in charge of the Lohara garrison {koHahhTtyd) utilized the 
opportunity offered when Preman, the commandant of the castle, had gone down to the 
neighboiiring on business, and set free the prisoners in the night of the 10th 

Jyai^tfici of that year.®® Lothana was proclaimed king, and before daybreak the strong- 
hold and the treasures which Sussala had deposited there, were in his possession. Preman, on 
receipt of the news, hurried back on the morning from was met by the conspirators 

at the approach to the castle and forced to retreat. 

The expressions used by Kalhai^ia in the passages recorded below, make it clear that 
At^Alika must be the name of a locality situated below Lohara and in comparative proximity 
of the castle.*® In view of this evidence and of what will be said below regarding the position 
of the force sent for the recapture of Lohara, I do not hesitate to recognize the name 
in that of the present village situated close to the point where the valley of 

Loh^rin meets that of Gagri, some eight miles below Loh^rin proper. 

At the actual jimction of the two valleys Hes Marini, This place consists entirely of 
shops, some eighty in number. These account for its name, which means ^market* in 
Pahari as well as Panjabi. Ma^dl is now the commercial centre of the whole district, and has 
probably occupied the same position in earlier centuries. I see a distinct reference to it 
in the passage viii. 1991, where Kalhai^a relates the looting of AttiUkapwryx^y i.e. ^ the market 
of Attilika (Att&lika).’ 

10. The news of this rebellion was carried by a messenger to King Jayasimha, q-nd 
reached him on the following day at VijayeiSvara (Vij^bror).®^ He at once despatched a force 
for the recovery of Lohara. The Kaiimirian leader took up his position at At^fi-lika, from 
where he endeavoured to close all approaches to Lohara.®® While the besieging troops suffered 
from the great summer heat and the consequent fevers,*® Somapala, Raja of Rajapuri, who 
was instigated by Sujji, a disaffected minister of Jayasimha, approached from the south to 
attack them. 

The Kalmirians then wished to retreat to their own country. Finding the route by 
S'drambera closed by the enemy, they were obliged to take to a difficult mountain pass called 
Kdlenaka, They started from Att&lika on a path leading along the precipitous side of a defile, 
and were followed on the opposite side, by the enemy. The Kaiimirian troops and their 
followers reached that day, without opposition, a mountain village called Vantkdvdsa, and 
camped there and in the neighbouring hamlets. At midnight they were surprised by Sujji’s 
force and thrown into confusion. In the general stampede which followed, the Ka($mir army 
was destroyed and its leaders captured. The fugitives were plundered in the mountains by 
the KLaSas.®® 

The situation of the Kafimirian troops at the route taken by them on their 

disastrous retreat, can be fully understood by a reference to the map. When threatened from 
the south by Sujji, who advances from Parpotsa, the Kai^mirians wish to regain their own 


*® Compare viii. 1794r-1881. 

*® See viii. 831, 1819, 1994. — I believe AffdUkd 
to be the correct form of the name ; it is written 
thus by A in viii. 881, 1819, 1945. Af(al%kd is 
found twice (viii. 1842, 1994), and Af(ilikd also 
twice (viii. 681, 1991), in that codex. L agrees 
with these readings. 

*^ Compare viii. 1779, 1793-96. 

*• Compare viii, 1886^1843. 

*® See viii. 1866, 1878, 1839. 

which lies at an elevation of probably 
not much over 4000 feet, is, as 1 found myself in 


August, 1892, a hot place, even in the rainy sea- 
son. Its inhabitants suffer a good deal from the 
dangerous fevers to which all the lower valleys 
to the south of the Fir Pantsi^ are subject 
at certain seasons; compare notes viii. 1873, 
1632. Bice-cultivation flourishes about 
At Loh^rin, which lies at an altitude of 
6000-7000 feet, and consecmently has a climate 
colder than the Ka^mir valley, rice does not 
grow and Indian com is the chief product. 

®® Compare viii. 1873-1906. 
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torritcry, but cannot use the direct route over the Tos^^maidan Pass as it is blocked by the 
rebels at the Loliara castle. The other main route up the Gftgri Valley which would oi>en to them 
the apj>roach to the FirOzpur Pass or to any of the other passes leading over the mountains north- 
west of the To 5 "maidan, is closed by the enemy stationed at S'Arambara, This place I identify 
with the large village of ChamOav, situated about five miles above Ma].idb f'he GSgri Valley.®^ 

There remains thus for their escape only the route through the side valley which opens to 
the S.W. at the village of Palera, some three miles above Maiidii on the way to Loh»fin. A 
difficult path, niarked on the larger Survey map, leads through the valley, past the village of 
Van to an alp called Kuliyan^ from which a valley leading down to Siiran is gained. Prom the 
latter place the Ka^mir force might have retired in safety over the Pir Pantsal Pass. 

Van I identify with Kalhai^a’s Vanikavasa,®^ and Kuliyan with KAlbnaka. The dangerous 
defile through which Jayasiihha's troops retreat to Vanikavftsa, is clearly the narrow gorge of 
the Loh^rin River which must be passed before reaching Palera. For about two miles the 
road loads there high above the river, along precipitous cliffs, and in many places it appears to 
have been artificially cut into the face of the latter. 

11. The conclusive evidence furnished by the above narrative as to the position of Lohara 
permits us to note more briefly the remaining references in the Chronicle. A temporary absence 
of Lothana from Lohara gave an opportunity to another pretender, MallArjuna, to take 
possession of the stronghold®® and the territory attached to it. Lothana turned out of 
the * Kottardjya^' harassed his rival from Att^hka and other places,®* but made subsequently 
peace with him and proceeded to invade ICasmir with the help of powerful allies among the 
rebelliotis Damai-as. He crossed the mountains and took up a position at KARKOTADRANaA 
i.e. the modern Drang below the To^^maidan plateau.®® Eventually Lohara was rooccupiod by 
Jayasiihha^s troops and Mallarjuna forced to flee.®® He was plundered on the way of the 
treasures carried away from Lohara, and ultimately cai>tured at the village of Savarnika. The 
latter is distinctly designated as belonging to the territory of Lohara, and can hence be iden- 
tified with the village of Suran in the Tohi Valley already mentioned.®* Finally, Kalhai^a 
relates to us the installation of Gulha^a, Jayasimha's eldest son, as ruler of Lohara during the 
lifetime of his father.®® 

The references to Lohara in the later Chronicles are few, and do not add to our know- 
ledge regarding its situation.®® As a stronghold it had evidently retained its importance 
for KaiSmir only as long as the dynasty which had its home there, remained in power. 
That trade continued to pass through Lohara can, however, be concluded from .an allusion to 
the customs revenue levied there in the reign of Mul^ammad ^ah, about a.d. 1530.*® 

12. Of far greater Interest and importance are the references to the fortress of Lohara, 
which we meet in AlbbbOnI’s Indica. We owe them indirectly to the unsuccessful expedition 
which Mal^^mud of Ghazna had led against Kadmir. Alberuni at the close of his account of 
KaSmir geography mentions to the south of the capital the high peak * Kularjak,’ resembling 
by its cupola shape the mountain Dunbftvand (Damavand). “The snow there never melts. It 
is always visible from the region of Takeshar and Lauhawar (Lahore). The distance between 


Compare regarding the phonetic history of 
the name, note viii. 1875—77, and the analogies 
disoasBed in note i. 100. 

•* In VcurvCkavilsa wo have probably the simple 
name Vandkd with the addition of dvdsa, ‘ habita* 
tion,’ see note viii. 1877. Van is the K6. form 
of the name which on the map is marked ‘ Ban * 
aooording to the Pahari pronunciation. 

»» Comp. viii*. 1941 aqq. — Lohara is designated 
here and elsewhere (e.g. viii. 1631, 1966, 1967, 
1971, 1994,* 2008, 2022, 2029) by the simple 


term Ko((a, * castlo,* an abbreviation for Loluira^ 
kot(a. 

®* Comp, viii, 1989 sqq. 

Comp. viii. 1996 sqq., 2010, and above, note 7. 
®® viii. 2021 sqq. 

See viii. 2275 sqq. with note viii. 2277. 

=*» viii. 8801, 3372. 

®»' See Jona/r. 464 sqq. ; S'riv. iii. 482 ; iv. 137 t 
Fourth Chron. 131, 2^ eqq< 

^ See Fourth Chron. 2M sqq. 

' Comp. AlbSr uni's India, i. p, 207 sq* 
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this peak and the plateau of Kashmir is two farsnJch, Tlie fortress Rftjagiri lies south of it, and 
the fortress LahOb west of it, tlie two strongest places I have ever seen. The town B&j&wari 
(Rftjapuri) is throe farmlch distant from the peak.” 

It can scarcely be doubted that Alberuni refers here to Mount Tataku^i, which rises to an 
elevation of lo,/>24 feet in the central part of the Pir PantgAl Range, and is the highest peak in 
the whole chain of mountains to the south of Kasmir. Its bold form and isolated position make 
Mount Tat^akuti most conspicuous, in particular for an observer from the south. It is sur- 
rounded by extensive snowlields which remain throughout the year,^* and bears on its south 
face a small glacier. Mount Ta^aku^i has the shape described by Alberuni and can be seen 
through the greatest part of the year from the districts of Sialkot and Gujr&nw&l& to the 
east of the Cinab (Takeshar). Its snowy dome has occasionally, in very clear weather, been 
sighted by me even from Lahore 

The position of the fortress RAjaqib.1 {recte R&jagiri), which is referred to also by Kalhana 
vii. 1270 as in possession of the Raja of Rajapuri, must be looked for at some point of the 
upper Suran Valley, i.e. to the south of the Mount Tataku^i.^^ Finally, the ‘ fortress LahOr,’ which 
Alberuni places w^est of Mount KulArjak, can be no other than our Lohara. The entrance of 
the Loh’rin Valley lies almost due west of Tatakuti, at a distance of about thirteen miles as the 
crow flies. 

The identity of Alberuni’s second fortress with Loharako^ta is shown yet more clearly by 
another passage of the Indica,^* where its name is given as Lauh Qb, and its distance from the 
capital of Kai^mir estimated at fifty-six [Arabian] miles, half the way being rugged country, the 
other half plain.*’ The question as to the exact distance indicated by Allicruni’s measurement 
will be examined elsewhere. Here it may siifilce to note that the actual length of the route 
from Loh^rin to S'rihagar, vid the T6s‘‘maidan' Pass can be put at about sixty English miles. 
Of these circ. twenty miles lie in the level plain of the Kasmir Valley. Adding to this distance 
that portion of the route which leads over the flat, grassy sloj^>eB of the Tos^maklAn plateau on 
the Kasmir side of the pass, and which is almost equally easy, we approach very closely to 
the proportion indicated by Alberuni. 

But Alberuni has left us yet another indication for testing the correctness of our iden- 
tification. In the last quoted passage of the Indies, he informs us that he had, himself, ma<le 
an observation of the latitude of the fortress Lauhiiry and had found it to be 34° 10'. In his 
Cq>non Maaudicus, however, as Prof. Sachau’s note, ii. p. 341, informs us, the latitude of Lauhiir 
is given as 33° 40'. Whichever figure we may adopt, the result of Alberuni’s observation agrees 
closely enough with the actual latitude of Loh^rin, which is about 33° 48' according to the 
Survey maps.*** 

13 . Alberuni’s personal acquaintance with the fortress ^ Lauhur ’ can only date from the 


Compare Dbkw, Jummoo, p. 205, and the 
panoramic view of the Fir Panteal Range in Dr, 
Neve’s Guide to Kashmir. Roe also my account of 
an ascent of Tatakuti, in lieisehricfe ovs Kashmir^ 
Munchonor Allgem. Zeifcung, Aug. 1889. 

The Take^ar of Alberuni corresponds to 
Kalha^a’s J'akkadeaa^ and Hiuen Taiang’s Tseh-hia 
(Takka) ; corap. note on Raj at. v. 150. 

(xon. Cunningham, Anc. Geogr.^ji. 151, is cer- 
tainly mistaken in identifying Alberunrs peak 
with the great Nanga Parvat (26,629 feet above the 
sea) which lies in Astor to the north of Kasmir. On 
account of the intervening ranges it is more than 
doubtful whether Nanga Parvat can ever bo seen 
from any point of the Pan jab plains. 

I am unable to explain the name KuldrjaJc given 
to the peak by Alberuni. 

Compare note vii. 1270. 


Soo India, i. p. 317, and Prof. Sachau’s note 
thereon, ii. p. 341. 

The fair accuracy of the other Indian lati- 
tudes observed by Alberuni is shown by Prof. 
Sachau’s comparative table, ii. p. 341. 

Inasmuch as the Canon Masudicus was written 
after the author’s indtea and is preserv'od in more 
than oiio MS., its figure, perhaps, deserves 
greater ennsidoraiion. It must also bo noted 
that Alberuni in the same passage of the Indtea, 
gives the latitude of Kasmir from a Hindu 
autliority as 34” 9'. From his knowledge of the 
relative geographical position of the two locali- 
ties he must have considered this observation as 
incorrect, if the latitude of Lauhur was really 
taken by him as 84® Ky. Yet he makes no remark 
regarding this diiieronce. 
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unsuccessful expedition which Mal^mud of Qhazna undertook against Ka^mir. The Muham- 
madan historians extracted by Elliot, assign varying dates to this expedition, but agree in 
relating that Mal^mild^s invasion was brought to a standstill at the siege of the fort of 
* LOh-KOt ’ which, as Ferishta tells us, was icmarkable on account of its height and strength.’' 

After a while, when the snow began to fall, and the season became intensely cold, and the 
enemy received reinforcements from Kashmir, the Sultan was obliged to abandon his design 
and to return to Ghazni.” <7 xhe description here given agrees so well with what Alberuni says 
of ^ Lauhur ' (Lohara) and its position on the confines of Kasmir, that we cannot hesitate to 
recognize in LohrkoL the Loharakotta of the Chronicle. Considering the endless corruptions 
to which Indian proper names are exposed in the works of Muhammadan authors, we may rest 
satisfied with the form in which the name of a little-known locality has in this instance been 
preserved for us. 

14. In modern times it fell once more to the share of Loh'^rin to witness the failure of an 
invader. Rapjit Singh^ who, in the summer of 1814, had led in person a portion of the Sikh 
army into the valley with the object of entering Kasmir by the Tos'^maidan Pass, here met 
with a reverse to which the natural difiiculties of this mountain region contributed quite as 
much as the resistance of his Pathiln opponents.**® Similorly, we may suppose that the 
ancient Loharakotta derived no small portion of its vaunted strength from the natural 
advantages of its situation. 

The valley of Loh^rin from the defile of Palera upward offers a series of excellent 
defensive positions which would need but comparatively little fortification to be rendered 
almost impregnable for an enemy not possessed of guns. At several places cross ridges 
with precipitous cliffs descend into the valley and reduce it to a gorge. Barriers are 
thus formed from which the route on either side of the river is completely commanded, 

15. In LoMrin proper distinct traditions of an ancient ‘ Killa ’ or fortress cling to the 
isolated ridge which projects in the direction from N.W. to S.E. towards the right bank of the 
Loh“rin River, just above the village of GegVand (shown on the Survey map as * Gajian ' ). 
At its S.E. extremity this ridge falls off abruptly with a rocky face. On the N.E. and S.W. 
sides its slopes descend with equal steepness to the beds of the streams which flow through 
the Tantr’vand and Geg*vand villages. The top of this ridge lies about 300 feet above the 
level of the valley, and forms a narrow plateau about a quarter of a mile long. At the S.E. 
end of this plateau rises a small hillock. This was pointed out to mo by old villagers as the 
site of a fort, which is supposed to have stood there long before the time of the Muhammadan 
Rajas of Prunta. 

Comp. Elliot, History of India, ii. pp. 465, plateau. When the latter was reached by his 
466 sq. Ferishta*s account places the, expedi^. advance-guard, the Sikhs found themselves with- 
tioii in A.H. 406 (a. D. 1016); according to the out supplies and confronted by a strongly posted 
Tabakat-i-Akbari it took place in A. it. 412 force under *Azim Kh an, the Afghan Governor of 
(a.i>. 1021). As Alberuni’s residence in India as KaSmir. After a few days spent in inaction, 
an involuntary follower of Mahmud’s court falls Ranjit Singh received nows of the defeat which 
after the capture of Khwarizm, a.d. 1017, the his general Earn Dyal, sent with a second column 
later date would be preferable. by the Pir Pan^al Pass, had suffered before 

*** The pious legend of the Loh®rin people S'upiyan. Eai^jit Singh then felt obliged to 
attributes the Maharaja’s defeat to the mira- order a retreat. This developed into a complete 
culous intervention of the Saint, * Sayyad Canan,’ rout when the hillmen of the Eaja of Punch 
wlio lies buried near the village of TantrVand at (Pruhtg) attacked the Sikhs from the mountains 
Loh’^rin proper. Mysterious noises and ‘ alarms ' about Loh^rin. ’ On July 30th, 1814, Eamit 

proceeding from his Ziarat are said to have Singh himself had to flee to MaiQi4^ after the 
thrown the Sikh army into confusion and to have complete loss of his baggage and a £^eat portion 
brought about its precipitous flight. of his army. 

In reality Ra^jit Singh’s retreat was due to The best acoount of this expedition I have 
far more natural causes. His troops had been able to trace, is that given by Baron Hugbl, 
already suffered great losses by sickness and Kdschmir, ii. pp. 144 sqq. 
desertion on the advance to the To^'^maidan 
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No remains are now visible above ground, except the traces of rough walls on the sides of 
this hillock and stone-heaps at various places. As the whole ridge has been used for a 
long time back as a burial-ground, many of the large stones placed over the tombs may have 
originally been carried away from the site of the * Kill a.’ A large treasure is believed to be 
buried there. The ridge itself is accessible only by a narrow neck, which connects it on 
the north with the hillside behind. The approach to this point appears to have been guarded 
two smaller forts which the tradition of the Loh^rin people places on spurs projecting from 
the mountain, one to the west and the other to the north of the commencement of the ridge. 
Quite close to the latter point is a fine spring. 

16. Though the traditions and scanty remains here indicated do not by themselves admit 
of any certain conclusion, it may bo safely asserted that the ridge described would have 
afforded an excellent position for a hill-castlo, designed for barring the route up the valley. 
The actual road leading to the To^'^maidan Pass, winds round the foot of the ridge on the 
S. and E. On account of the proximity of the. dooply-cut river-bed the road could never 
have followed a different direction. On the left side of the valley, opposite to the ridge, a 
high mountain spur descends with rugged cliffs to the river-bed. The difficult path which 
leads along this bank towards the Nurpur Pass, is unfit for laden animals and could have boon 
easily defended in case of any attempt to turn the ridge. 

In view of the topographical facts here indicated I am inclined to look upon the ridge in 
the centre of lioh’rin as the most likely site of Loharakot^a. The absence of more con- 
spicuous remains overground can scarcely be considered an argument against this assumption, 
if we keep in view the time-honoured fashion in which castles are constructed in and about 
Kasmir. The walls are built of rough unhewn stones set in a framework of wooden beams, 
and are liable to rapid decay, if once neglected.^® This fact is sufficiently illustrated by the 
wholly ruinous condition of many of the forts which the Sikhs erected on the routes to 
KaiSmir in the early j)art of this century. 

Adding to this fact the destructive action of the heavy monsoon rains, and the equally 
heavy snowfall to which the southern slopes of the Pir Pan^al are exposed, we cannot well 
feel surprised if a once famous stronghold can now, after seven centuries, be traced only in 
shapeless stone heaps and a lingering tradition. 


NOTE F.—iv. 194-204. 

PAMHASAPURA. 

1. The name of Parihasapura is preserved in that of the Pargaij^ia JPiar^spdr which, as 
indicated on the Survey map, comprises the well-defined little tract lying between the marshes 
on the left bank of the Vitasta immediately to the S.W. of Sh§.d*pur. The identity of the names 
Tarihasapura and Par^spor is evident on phonetic grounds, and was known to the authors of 
the Persian Chronicles (Haidar Malik, Muhammad ^Azim, Bir'^bal Katser'^). It is also indi- 
cated by the gloss of A 3 on our passage. This sufficed to show me that the view taken by 
General Gukkinoham who, probably influenced by a conjecture of Viqnb, Travels^ ii. p. 148, 

For the description of a fort built on thel above system, see e.g. the accounts of the recent 

siege of the CitrM Fort (1895). 
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had placed Parih&sapura on the right bank of the river, near the village of Sambal (u4nc» 
Geq^,, p. 101), unsupported as it was by any evidence, could not bo correct. But neither the 
above sources nor extant tradition could furnish any clue as to the exact position of LalitA- 
ditya’s town. 

2. In order to study the question on the 3 i>ot I visited Par^spor, in September, 1892, 
when I was able to trace the actual ruins of the buildings described by Kalha]:^a in iv. 196-204, 
and thereby to fix with certainty the site of ParihAsapura. For a brief report on this tour 
see the Proceedings of the Imperial Academy, Vienna, Philos.-Histor. Class, No. xxvii. 1892, 
and the “ Academy,’’ November 24th, 1893. For the positions of the ruins to be discussed 
below, the large scale map attached to Note J should be consulted. 

The remains referred to are situated on the small Uijar or alluvial plateau which rises 
betv^een the marshes of the Panz*n6r on the E., and those near the village of Har*trath Haiv 
prat ’ on map) on the W. Its average height above the level of the valley is about one 
hundred feet. The plateau measures about two miles from N. to B., and a little over a mile 
where it is broadest. In a broad ravine which cuts into the Uejar from the south, lies the 
village of Divar^ 74° 42' long. 34° 9' lat. 

3. Close to the west of the village I found the ruins of two large temples adjoining 
each other, marked E on map. Each temple must have consisted of a central edifice and 
an enclosing quadrangle. Of the former there remains only a confused mass of massive blocks. 
The quadrangle, too, is utterly ruined and traceable only by wall foundations and broken 
pillars, fragments of arches, etc. The large dimensions of these temples are indicated by the 
fact that the peristyle of the one further to the west formed a square of about 276 feet, and 
that of the other an oblong of circ. 230 feet by 170 feet. These measurements are considerably 
in excess of those of Lalit&ditya’s temple at Matan : M&rt&]3Ld&> which are 220 feet by 142 feet.^ 

About one mile to the N.W. of these temples, and close to the northern end of the plateau, 
I found a group of three other ruined structures (see J&, C on map), one of these being of oven 
more imposing proportions. All are in an equal state of destruction. They are ranged in a line 
from north to south, along the edge of the Udar. The largest ruin is the northernmost, It 
now appears as a vast circular mound formed by large blocks of stone which are piled up in 
utter confusion to a height of over 30 feet above the ground. The diameter of this mound 
must be close upon 300 feet. Enclosing it can be traced the foundation walls of a quadrangle 
which externally measured about 410 feet square. On the top of the mound lies a block 
remarkable for its size, 8^ feet square by 4^ feet in height, which, to judge from the large 
circular hole cut in its centre, must evidently have formed the base of a high column or colossal 
image. 

Next to the south of this ruin are the remains of a quadrangular building, B (external dimen* 
sions about 162 feet by 140 feet), which apparently enclosed an open courtyard without a 
central shrine. The southernmost ruin of the group, C, shows again in the oentro a shapeless 
pile of stones forming a mound about 20 feet high, with an enclosing quadrangle 240 feet 
square. 

4. Finally there is to be noticed the isolated ruin, JP, situated at the south-east extremity 
of the plateau, and close to the spot marked on the Survey map as Daora Station, 6370'.” 
This portion of the plateau which is separated from the rest by the ravine already mentioned 
and a smaller one running towards Divar village from the east, bear the name of Ourdan U4ar, 
The ruin F shows also a confused pile of large slabs in the centre, marking the place of a 
temple cella, and around it the scanty remains of a quadrangle. The latter was apparently a 
square of about 160 feet. To the south of the quadrangle there rises a small mound about 
16 feet high, which is possibly the remnant Of a Stupa. A little to the west of this mound 


^ See Gen. Cunningham’s paper, 1848, p. 209. 
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there is a deep tank-like depression in the ground which might mark either a large well or 
cistern.* 

5 . It cannot be doubted that we have to look among the ruins here described for the 
five great buildings which Lalitaditya erected at Parih&sapura. They are named in the 
Chronicle, iv. 195-200, ParihCisahesava^ MuJetdJeesava^ JMCahdvardka^ Oovardhanadharay and 
Itdjamhdra, The first four were temples dedicated to the worship of Vispu. The last as its name 
shows, was a Buddhist convent. The character of the ruins at Divar agrees exactly with that 
of the shrines mentioned in Kalhai^a’s acount.* My search in Par'^spor has also shown that these 
ruins are the only ancient remains of any significance in the neighbourhood not otherwise 
identified. 

Further evidence is furnished by the fact that the shrine of Vainyasvdmin, which the 
passage v. 97 places at Parihasapura,^ can be recognized with certainty in the ruined temple at 
Malikpor, one mile from the northern group of the Divar ruins (see Note I). 

6. The vicissitudes through which Parihasapura has passed after the reign of Laljtaditya, 
explain sufficiently the condition of utter decay exhibited by the Divar ruins. The royal 
residence which Lalitaditya had placed at Parihasapura,® was removed from there already by his 
son Vajraditya.® The groat change eflected by Ayantivarman in the course of the Vitasta 
removed the junction of this river with the Sindhu from Parihasapura to the present Sh§.d‘pur, 
nearly three miles away.^ This must have seriously impaired the importance of Parihasapura. 
Scarcely a century and a half after Lialitaditya’s death King S'aihkaravarman (883-901 a.d.) 
used materials from Parihasapura for the construction of his new town and temples at Pafan.^ 

Some of its shrines, however, must have survived to a later period, as we find the 
* Parisadyas ' or Purohitas of Parihasapura referred to as an apparently influential body in the 
reign of Saihgramaraja (a.d. 1003-1028).* Under King Harsa the colossal Buddha image of 
Parihasapura is mentioned among the few sacred statues which escaped being seized and 
melted down by that king.*® This image was evidently the one mentioned, iv. 200, in 
connection with the Rajavihara. 

7 . Subsequently, in the account of the war between King Har^a and the pretender 
Uccala, we read of the latter taking up a position at Parihasapura, which is rightly enough 
described as difficult of access owing to the steep slopes of the plateau and the water 
around.** For the night Uccala took his quarters in one of the quadrangles {catufisdld). 
When the royal troops had stormed Parihasapura, the Rajavihara was burned down, as 
Uccala was erroneously believed to have taken refuge in it. The silver imago of Vifipu 
Parihasake^ava, was subsequently carried away and broken up by King Harsa.** A new 
statue of the god was put up by Uccala after his conquest of the throne.** 


* The brief description which has been given 
above of the Par^^spor ruins, is based upon the 
notes taken by me during the short visit I was 
able to pay to this site in September, 1892. 

When revisiting it in May, 1896, I found to my 
regrot that many of the stones then yet %n 
aitu^ had been removed in the preceding two 
years and broken up by contractors to supply 
road metal for the now Tonga road to SVinagar 
which passes close to the south of the Par^s- 
por Udar. Upon a representation which the 
Resident, Colonel Sir Adelbort Talbot, was 
pleased to support, the Durbar has taken steps 
to prevent the repetition of similar vandalism. 
It must be hoped that these measures will be 
Buflicient to counteract the temptation which the 
convenient position of Par^spor ruins offers to 
the contractors and others in search of cheap 
gtone-material . 


* The quadrangular courtyard (catuh^dld) 
found in the ease of each ruin, is distinctly men- 
tioned byi Kalhana, iv. 204, for each of Lalita- 
ditya*s buildings. 

* See note on v. 97-99. 

® iv. 242, 310. 

* iv. 395. 

^ See note v. 97-99. 

» V. 161. 

* vii. 16 ; compare also note vii, 993. 

*« vii. 1097 sq. 

** See note vii. 1326. 

*» 1335 sqq. 

The curious event which popular superstition 
seems to have connected with the destruction 
of this imago, has been discussed iu note vii. 
1344-47. 

** viii. 79. 
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The final destruction of the temples of Parihasapiira is attributed by the Muhammadan 
chroniclers and Abud-Faal to Sikandar Butshikast (a.d. 1389-1413). *** The latter author 
records a curious story about a Sanskrit inscription discovered on that occasion. ' Where the 
name Varihdsapuva is found in the later Srnskrit Clironicles it must be understood as 
referring to the district, the modern Par^spSr. 

8. Wo have at present but little evidence to aid us towards an identification of 
individual strvicturcs among the ruins of the Par^spor Udar. The safest indication is supplied, 
perhaps, by the name of Gurdan which, as stated above, is applied to the south-east portion of 
the plateau. Gurdan is the modern KjS. representative of the name Govardhana^ and like the 
latter, itself, commonly used as an abbreviation for Govardhanadhara^ the epithet of Vi^^u. 
One of the five great shrines of Lalitdditya was, according to iv. 198, dedicated to Vi^ijiu 
Govardhanaohara. It thus appears probable that the local name Gurdan for which the 
people at Divar know no exj^lanation, is directly derived from the designation of the temple. 
The latter may accordingly bo recognized in the isolated ruin, J'', which occupies the top of the 
Gurdan U<3ar. 

Owing to the state of utter destruction in which all ruins of Par^spor are found at present, 
clear archseological evidence as to the original destination of the several structures could not 
be expected without extensive excavations. Attention, however, may be called to the peculiar 
form of the extant remains of ruin H, We have here a quadrangular building enclosing an 
open court without any central cella, as found in the case of all the other ruins. This arrange- 
ment suggests clearly that of a Vihara. It is hence possible that we have here the remains of 
the Raja VIHARA which Kalhapa mentions in iv. 200, together with its great quadrangle. 

9. It is curious to note from the Persian Chronicles of Niirdyan Kaul and Muhammad 
‘A?im that a popular tradition about Lalitaditya’s temple-buildings at Par'^spor had survived 
up to the early part of the eighteenth century. In their account of Lalitaditya’s reign these 
authors refer to the latter’s temples at Par^spor, of which ruins were then still extant. They 
mention, in particular, fragments of a monolithic jullar fifty-four yards high, as still visible in 
their own time.^® We have here clearly an allusion to the stone column, lifty-four hantas high, 
and bearing a representation of Gariuja, which Kalhai^a speaks of in verse iv. 199, in connection 
with the shrine of Govardhanadhara-Vt?i.iu. 

Which particular remains the Persian Chronicles here refer to wo can no longer determine. 
It is quite i)ossible that even uj) to the time when Muhammad 'A^im wrote (a.i>. 1727), the 
Par**spor plateau showed architectural fragments of great size w’hich have since been carried 
away as building materials. Or could he or his informants have connected the remarkably 
large block of stone which still lies on the top of the groat ruined mound with Kalhana*s 
notice of the Garuija pillar P 

However this may be, it is of interest to find that the Par"spor ruins, about which no 
tradition whatever can be traced at present, were yet, at a comparatively so recent time, 
generally attributed to Lalitaditya’s buildings. 

Ain-i Akharl^ ii. p. 364 ; comp, also Cun- dretban (Puranadhisthana). Gen. Cunningham, 

NlNGHAM, Anc, Geoffr,^ p. 102. J.A.S.B,, 1848, p. 324, has rightly pointed out the 

B'rtv, iv. 352 ; Fourth Cliron. .5.54. objections to Vigne’s coiijocturo. Hut his own 

Compare Wilson, Essay^ ]i. 49 sc|. — Vigne, attenqit to reconstruct a colossal Liiiga out of 

Travels^ p. 37, by a flight ol fancy tliought ho tins and some other fragments scattered over a 

had found the capital of this pillar of Garuda tlisiauce of several liundrod yards, can scarcely 

in a large s<*ulptured fragment lying near Pan- carry conviction. 
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NOTE (?.— iv. 348. 

THE DAMARAS. 

1. The term DImara is one of common occurrence in the Chronicle, and the persons 
whom it designates play a prominent part in the later portions of the narrative. It is, hence, 
important to ascertain its significance with as much precision as our materials will x>Gmiit. 
The word 4^mara, in the sense in which it is used in the Rajatarafigii^ii and the later 
Chronicles, has not yet been traced outside Kaimir. Neither Kalhapa nor his successors 
have thought it necessary to define or explain the term. It cannot, therefore, surprise us that 
its true bearing has not been recognized by earlier interpreters. 

Wilson, owing apparently to some misunderstanding of the first passage in which the 
word occurs, had formed the opinion that the D&maras were a fierce intractable tribe 
inhabiting the mountains to the north of Kasmir. H© had accordingly treated the subsequent 
notices of the P&maras as referring to inroads made by that tribe into KaSmir.^ It may well 
bo doubted whether that distinguished scholar would have expressed this opinion if the last 
two Books* had been accessible to him, or if his text for the first six had been less 
defective. His view, however, has been followed by all subsequent interpreters of the 
Chronicle.^ 

The difficulties which it involved had evidently not escaped the authors of the St. 
Petersburg Dictionary who, with reference to a possible etymology, suggested that the word 
might have had originally a more general meaning, * riotous, rebel. ^ ^ But the true purport of 
the term was recognized only in a brief supplementary note of that work which reproduces 
a suggestion of Professor H. Kern assigning to 4^mara the meaning ^ Bojar,’ i.e. feudal land- 
owner or baron.^ 

2. That this interpretation is the right one, is proved beyond all doubt by a careful 
examination of all the numerous passages in which Kalhai;^a has occasion to speak of 
Damaras. Among these, however, it will suffice here to consider only those which furnish 
characteristic evidence. In this re.spect the first mention, iv. 848, is already of interest. 

Kalhana, amongst other curious maxims of administrative wisdom put into the mouth 
of Iialitaditya, makes that king warn his successors not to leave with the cultivators of the 
land more than what is necessary for their bare sustenance and the tillage of their fields. The 
reason assigned for this draconic injunction is, that If they should keep more wealth, they 
would become in a single year very formidable p&maras, and strong enough to neglect the 
commands of the king.” It is clear that the danger against which the Macchiavellian advice 
of the king is directed, cannot have been a sudden transformation of his Ka6mirian 
agriculturist subjects into fierce hillmen. It is manifestly the growth among this misera 
contributens plebs of a well-to-do land-holding class, capable of forming a powerful rural 
aristocracy, against which he wishes his successors to gpardr. 

It is unmistakably a representative of this class to whom we are introduced in the 
curious anecdote related of King Avantivarman’s visit to the shrine of Bhuteiivara.^ The 

1 Compare Essay, pp. 61, VO sqq. • See P.TT,, iii. p. 186. The etymology pro- 

* See Troybr’s note, iii. pp. 639 sq. ; Lassen, posed is from ddmara, * strife, riot.* That 
Jnd. Alt.y iii. pp. 1020, 1055, 1065 sqq. pamara could not everywhere be a tribal name 

1, myself, had been partially influenced by this the authors rightly concluded from iv. 848. 
view when preparing my edition of the text. * See P.W., vii. p. 1747. 

There the word ddma/ra has been distinguished, * v. 48 sqq. 

wrongly as subsequent inquiry has shown me, 
as a proper name. 
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temple-priests, questioned by their royal visitor about the evident destitute condition of the 
shrine, ascribe it to Dhanva, a powerful D&mara of the district (Lahara) who has appro- 
priated the villages forming the temple’s endowments. Dhanva, who owes his unrestrained 
local predominance to the patronage of thr' king’s powerful minister S'ura, neglects summons 
after summons. When he ultimately arrives to receive his due punishment, he appears on the 
scene with a host of armed attendants. Kalhana clearly wants to describe to us here 
not a marauding hill-chief, but a member of that land-grabbing oligarchy which in his own 
time was threp.tening to destroy all remnant of royal power. 

3. The process by which the Pamaras during a long period of weak reigns and 
interna] troubles gradually became-- tne most powerful element in the state, is fully 
illustrated by the story of the Pamara Samgrama.® When King Cakravarman had been 
driven a second time (a.jd. 935) from his capital by his mutinous prmtorians, the Tantrins, 
he took refuge with Samgrama, an influential pamara, resident in Madavarftjya. After the con- 
clusion of a solemn compact the pamai-a rose in support of the deposed king, and with the 
help of others of his class who joined him, succeeded in reinstating him. The Tantrins 
were exterminated and the Pamaras, who are referred to among the vassals {samanta)^ 
obtained great influence. Subsequently, the ungrateful conduct of Cakravarman led to a 
conspiracy among the Damaras and to his murder.® 

There is comparatively little mention made of the Pamaras in the remainder of 
Book V. and in the next. But there are characteristic indications of their growing 
influence even during the period of comparative consolidation which followed Ya^askara’s 
accession and Queen Didda’s advent to power. Both under Unmattavanti and Didda 
special mention is made of the success of royal commander-in-chiefs in coercive measures 
against pamaras.'-’ 

4. It is, however, in the subsequent period, after the accession of the house of 
Lohara (a.i). 1003), that we meet with the fullest development of the pamara power. 
During the long succession of weak reigns from Saihgramaraja to Utkari^a’s death (1003- 
1089 A.D,), the position of the pamaras as serai-independent feudal lords seems firmly to have 
established itself, pamaras set up pretenders, and siding either with father or son maintained 
Anantadeva and KalaSa in their internecine struggle.*® The commanders of the royal troops 
are more than once represented as engaged in regular expeditions against these turbulent 
barons of various districts.** 

In the midst of these troubles Kalhana relates to us incidentally the personal story of a 
pamara, which irows an interesting light on the origin and growth of this feudal class. *=^ 
Javyaka, the clever son of a householder at the village of Selyapura (the present Sll'por in 
Dun^), had gradually raised himself to the position of a Pamara.*'* By the revenue of his 
lands and by exporting victuals to distant regions, he accumulated exceptional wealth, which 
he kei)t safe by having great quantities of coin buried in the soil. He ultimately found his 
death in ai attempt to seize, by armed force, territory in the neighbouring district of 
Bhahgila. lis buried treasures were conflscated by King Kalaiia, and wore so great as to 
relieve the latter of all his money-troubles. This story proves clearly that the position of 
pamara was not necessarily restricted to a particular tribal division or sot of families ; it also 
indicates the means by which this status could be attained apart from direct inheritance. 

6. Another incidental note refening to the time of Kala^a helps to show that sometimes 
strongholds important for the safety of the whole land were in the power of Pamaras. 


* V. 306 sqq. 
y V. 395. 

* V. 405 sqq. 

® V. 447, vi. 354. 

*® vii. 154, 167, 357 sqq., 765, 914. 
VOIi. II. 


** vii. 223, 266, 576, 679, etc. 

***vii. 494 sqq. 

kramdd ddmaratdm agdty is Kalha^a’s charao- 
toristic expression. 


X 
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Lukkanacandra, a pamara^ had hold the castle of Jhigdhaghdta which guarded the old route 
to the Darad country, corresponding to the present Dud^hut Pass.'^ He had been executed 
by order of King Ananta. Subsequently his widow had offered the hill fort to King Kala^a, 
apparently, as the succeeding narrative shows, with a view to better assuring the safety of 
the neighbouring tract from inroads of the Darads. King KalaSa refused the offer. The 
stronghold then fell into the power of the Darad king, from whom Hari^a subsequently vainly 
endeavoured to recover it with the assistance of the neighbouring p&maras. The circum- 
stances here alluded to justify the conclusion that strongholds as well as lands had 
practically become hereditary possessions in the families of these feudal lords, whenever the 
central authority in the land was unable or unwilling to assert the right of resumption. 

6. An attempt in this latter direction may have been the real reason for the cruel 
persecution of P&maras of which we read in Har^a’s reign.'* In narrating the war of exter- 
mination by which Han^a endeavoured to rid the eastern portion of the valley of the power- 
ful Damaras, Kalhaijia indiscriminately also uses the term Lavanya to designate them. 
This becomes quite evident' by a comparison of the verses quoted below.'® The same observa- 
tion holds good for a series of passages in later portions of the Chronicle.*^ 

The explanation is not far to seek. Lavanya, as shown in note vii. 1171, is a tribal name 
still surviving to this day in the Kram name jLfm', borne by a considerable section of the 
agriculturist population of KaSmir. From the way in which Kalhai^a employs the name 
in the passages referred to, and from numerous others in which the Lavanyas are mentioned, 
it must be inferred that the mass of the Damaras was recruited from that tribal section. If 
this M’^as the case the indifferent use of the ethnic arid class designations is easily accounted 
for. It finds its exa6t parallel in the way in which, e.g. common usage in the Western 
Panjab designates all shopmen as ^ Khattris,* or all English-knowing clerks as ‘ Babus.’ 
Examples for the same substitution of terms could no doubt be quoted in hundreds from all 
parts of India.'® 

7. Har^a's efforts to suppress the Damaras produced the reverse of the object aimed at. 
The exasperated Damaras conspired with the refugee princes, Uccala and Sussala, and by a 
successful rising put an end to Har^a’s rule and life.'® The reigns wh ch followed this revolu- 
tion, represent an almost uninterrupted series of struggles between the central authorities and 
the Pamaras, and between various factions of the latter themselves. 

The local barons whom Kalhana now often mentions by the characteristic if not very 
complimentary term of robbers,” seem to have usurped all power in the land except in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital and the places occupied by the royal tr'^ops. The most 
that the rulers are able to do, is to play off one of their sections against the otiier or to secure a 
footing by the support of one or the other great P&mara house.*' Thus Gargacandra, the chief 
feudal lord in Lahara (L&r) becomes a true king-maker.” When Sussala ultimately fell out 
with him, he could secure the p&mara’s submission only by regular sieges cif his strongholds, 
and the creation of a powerful rival.** To similar prominence ^ose subsequently P]^thv1hara 


vii. 1171 sqq. 
vii. 1227 sqq. 

*® Compare vii. 1228 with vii. 1229 sq. ; also 

vii. 1236 with 1237 ; vii, 1254 sq. 

Compare viii. 627 with viii. 910 sq., 1127; 

viii. 2009 with 2012. 

'* As a very curious instance may be men- 
tioned the fact noted in Mr. J. M. Douis’s 
Gazetteer of the Karnal District, p. 35, that village- 
people in the Panj&b districts round Delhi are 
still in the habit of calling all native officials 
by the term of Twrh, The custom originated, of 
course, in thejfcimea of the Mughal regime. 


' viii. 1263 sqq. 

*'' See note viii. 7 (dasyu). 

They must have amply merited this designa- 
tion by their exactions which, no doubt, weighed 
heavily on the tillers of the soil and on trade. 
Their skill in looting when occasion offered, is 
more than once illustrated by Kalhana’s narra- 
tive ; see e.g. vii. 1572 ; viii. 795, *816, 1157, 
1415 sqq. , etc. 

*' Compare e.g. viii. 15 sqq. ; viii. 688 sqq. : 
651 sqq., 801, sqq., etc. 

*^ See viii. 415 sqq., 688 sqq. 
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and his sons^ p&maras of S'amala (Hainal), Tikka of Dovasar«isa (Div‘'sai\ Mathtkoi^thdka of 
Lahara, Naga of Khuyaiirama (Khuy’hom) and others. 

8 . Throughout these troubles Kalhanao narrative }>ring8 out strongly the local character 
of the P&maras’ power. The districts to which they belong are regularly mentioned,^ and show 
that their homes were invariably in the fertile cultivated portions of the valley. These alt)ue, 
in fact, were able to support a large class of territorial barons o’f this ty^jc. Their seats 
{vpatJfsana) which evidently formed strong places capable of defence, ant often referred to.-^ 

Kalhaijia with the mass of the officials and Brahmans must have cherished bitter feelings 
against this turbulent class of petty territorial lords, and does not hide his sentiments. He 
takes more than once occasion to refer to the Hamaras’ boorish habits, and again to their 
ostentatious extravagance when in powor,^ In a curious sketch <.>f city-life he shows to us also 
the small fry of the class, the pamaras from the environs of the city, who are more like 
cultivators, though they carry arms.” 

In another passage where ho praises the wife of the Pamara Kosthaka who becanu' a Safi 
when her husband was mortally wounded, ho does not omit to cemtrast this conduct w’ith that 
of the ordinary Pamara women who did not show much regard for tlusir character as widows.-* 
Kalhai:ia plainly attributes the exceptional conduct of Kosthaka’s wife to her noble ilcscent 
from a family of Rajputs. The mention of this marriage is instructive. Kither the Lavjniyas 
originally could not have held a very low position as a caste ; or w ith their rise to wealth and 
power that gradual elevation in the social scale had already set in, whic h forms so interesting 
a feature in the modern history of many an Indian caste. Tlie same conclusion is indicutc‘d 
in a fashion even more marked by the marriages of daughters of Damaras to members of the 
royal family.^® 

9. From the above sketch it wull appear that the materials wdiic‘h Kalhapa's Chronicle 
supplies, are sufficient to give us a just idea of the political powa'r and the social position luOd 
by the Damaras in his ow'ii times. But they leave us in the dark as to the conditions under 
which their landed property, the basis of their influence, w'as accjiiiicd and held. Jf we com- 
pare the conditions prevaiHng in other parts of India whore a similar class of landed aristocra<‘y 
is still extant, the view suggests itself that a kind of servico-tennro, the grant of land in return 
for military or other services, may have been the original foundation of the system. Yt‘t excni 
as regards this point the absence of all exact data prevents us from going beyond mere conjec- 
ture. Still less can we hope to ascertain the exact relations in which the Danuiras may have 
stood towards their sovereign and towards the cultivators in matters of rovenuo, administi*a- 
tion, etc. It is well known how multifarious and complicated the conditions regulating feudal 
tenure usually are even w’ithin a single Indian province or Native State. 

10 . The references to P&maras in the later Chronicles are comparatively few and do not 
furnish additional information. In most cases the term is found as a title applied to local 
grandees whether Hindu or Mujiiammadan, without there being any characteristic indication in 
the narrative as to their positions or functions.^ As the political conditions of the country do 


^ Thus we have the Ddmaras of Nildvva, vii. 
1631 ; viii. 424, 3116 ; of Holadd, viii. 733, 1430, 
3115; of 8'amdld, vii. 1022; viii. 591, 1617, 
2749, etc. 

^ Compare vii. 1254 ; viii. 1070 note. 

^ viii. 856 sqq., 1686 sqq., 1646. 

*• viii. 709. 

viii. 2334 sqq. 

^ With respect to the latter explanation 
which, on the whole, is the more probable, the 
status of the Jats of the Panjab plains might be 
quoted as an exact parallel. From this a^icul- 
tnral caste of low social position there had risen 
during tho times of Sikh ascendency, a power- 


ful landed aristocracy, which has supplied most 
of the families ruling the Pan jab Native States. 

One of these J at chiefs has not so long ago kuc- 
oeeded in obtaining a wife from a poor but itoble 
Rajput family, notwithstanding the aversion with 
which such a m^saTliance is regarded among tho 
proud Rajputs of tho Panjab hills. (See my note 
Epigr. Ind.j ii. p. 493.) The history of this Jat 
aristocracy seems also in other respocts to illus* 
trate tho origin and growth of tho Damara class, 
viii. 459 sqq., 2953. 

Compare Jonar, 96 sq., 4<66 sqq. ; 8'rlv. iv. 
264, 414, 595, 600, etc. ; Fourth Chron. 39, 
44 sqq., 63, 72. 
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not seem to have underf^oiitJ any material change previous to the advent of the Mufijial power, 
the class represented by the pamaras probably continued to be an influential element also in 
the time of the Muhammadan Sultans. But it is diflicult to say whether the term (^amara as 
used in the narrative of these reigns was more than an archaism. In any case, its real signifl* 
cance must have been understood yet by the Pandits of the sixteenth century. 

11. Ki^emendra’s Samayamai \'hd and the Lokaprakdsa are the only works outside the 
Chronicles in which I have been able to trace the word ^dmara in the meaning above dis- 
cussed. Ksemondra describing the adventures of the courtezan ICahkali, one of the heroines 
of his curious poem, makes her for a time grace the house of the Pamara Saniarasiriiha, who 
resides at Pratapapura (the modern Tapar).*^ Brief as the description is, we can yet see that 
K^emendra wants to represent to us the Damara^s house as a j)lace of comfort and plenty, a\id 
the master, himself, as another Bhimasena, full of lighting spirit, quarrelsome, and a lover of 
good things. Living under Arianta and Kalasa, K^ernendrahad, no doubt, plenty of models to 
draw this figure from. The name he gives to his Pamara, Sainarasimha, ' Lion of the battle,’ is 
also significant. In the Lokaprakasa the term occurs in a mere list containing various oflicial 
designations without any comment.-*- 


NOTE JT.— iv. 495. 

THE TERM DiNNARA AND THE MONETARY SYSTEM OF KAS'MiR. 


1, The numerous passages of the Chronicle which state in exact figures prices of 
commodities, amounts of salaries and the like, or otherwise refer to the currency of the 
country, furnish valuable materials for the numismatic and economic history of Kasmir. 
Their evidence, however, cannot be fully utilized unless the character and value of the 
monetary system to which they refer, is clearly established. 

The first question which presents itself, concerns the value of the term DInnAra, which 
we find almost invariably used or implicid in Kalhai^a’s monetary statements. Tliis word, 
undoubtedly derived from the denarius of the West, is well known to Sanskrit lexicography 
as the designation of a gold-coin, usually spelt dlnura. But the manifest impossibility of 
accepting this meaning for the passages of the Chronicle which mention sums in Dinnaras, 
had already struck Dr. Wilson.^ Noticing that in two passages figures are given which if 
calculated in gold, would be large beyond all credence, he suggested that the ‘ Dinars ’ 
meant might have been of copper. Curiously enough, however, none of the subsequent 
interpreters seems to have followed up the suggestion thrown out by Wilson, or to have 
otherwise paid attention to the subject.^ 

** Samayam. ii. 21 sqq. ^ See now Weber, Indische Studierty xviii. 

p. 307. 


* See Wilson, Essay , pp. 58, 62 notes. 

* Troyer, i. p. 528, reproduces Wilson’s sug- 
gestion with reference to the price of rice 
mentioned, v. 71. Lassen, iii. p, 1009, is con- 


tent to call the daily payment of 100,000 gold 
coins to a court poet “an evident exaggeration.” 
In Mr. J. C. Dutt’s translation t cannot find any 
notice of the point. 
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2. If we examine the passages in which Dinn&ras are spoken of by Kalhapa, we 
cannot fail to note that they range themselves under two heads. Either Dinnftras are 
mentioned in a general way without any particular amount or quantity being specified.’ 
Or we have exact statements of cash amounv,«, coupled with the term dtnndra and expressed 
in figures which with rare exceptions move in round hundreds, thousands, lakhs and 
crores,^ That in the first case the term dinndra had to be taken in the general sense of 
* coin ’ or * money,’ was made quite evident by the passage, Vii. 950, which mentions 
under King Harsa, ‘ Dinnaras of gold, silver and copper.’ Here we have clearly the word 
dinndra in the sense o^ mudra^ 'coin,’ distinctly given to it by the Uoftdiko^a.’ 

As regards the second class of passages we have important evidence in the note of 
the old and well-informed glossator A^. Explaining Kalhai^a’s expression ^ dlnndrdrj.diih 
damkatlm ’ (ten hundred Dinnaras) in vi. 38, he states plainly that dinndrdh means the same 
as dydr in Kasmiri.’ The latter word is commonly used to this day in the sense as 
‘money,’ in particular, ‘coined money’ or ‘cash.’ It is evident that according to the inter- 
pretation of the glossator dinndra is not the designation of any particular monetary value, 
but a term of much more general significance, corresponding somewhat to our ‘ cash ’ or 
‘ currency.’ 

3. It fully agrees with this interpretation that we see in numerous passages plain 
figures, without the addition of the word dinndra^ used exactly in the same way for the 
indication of money amounts. If we compare the passage iv. 495, which mentions ‘ one 
lakh Dinnaras’ as the daily pay of the Sabhapati Udbhata with another, vii. 145, where 
the daily pay of Kudrapala S'ahi is referred to by the simple term of ‘ one lakh and a 
half,’ it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the currency meant is the same in both 
cases. 

Equally significant evidence may be deduced from the anecdote which is told in 
Uccala’s reign of the depositor and the trader. Here the sum originally deposited is 
described, viii. 124, as “a iakh Dinnaras” (dinndralak^a) In the subsequent narrative the 
fraudulent Ba^ia is made to give <letails as to the various items of expenditure which are 
supposed to have exhausted the deposit (viii 136 sqq.). These items are then invariably 
expressed by figures moving in round hundreds, to which neither the word dinndra nor any 
other term indicative of monetary value is added. 

This fictitious account is instructive also from another point of view When we find 
that for such trifling expenses as the repair of a shoe and whip, purchase of honey and 
ginger for a sick child, a load of broken pots, etc., siuns of “one hundred,” “three 
hundred,” etc., are charged in the account, it is manifest that the basis of the currency 
to which those figures refer, must be a very low one. The same conclusion is forced upon 
US by those passages where Kalha^a relating events near his own time and known to him 
evidently on good authority, mentions sums which unless calculated on such a basis would 
appear on the face of it extravagant and impossible. Thus we have, apart from the daily 
allow'ances of 1,50,CHX) and 80,000 Dinnftras mentioned, vii. 145 sq., the statement made, vii. 163, 
as to an assignment of 96,00,00,000 Dinnaras to the faithful Ekftfigas; the estimate of a 
single jewel at 7,00,000 Dinn&ras, vii. 418 ; the ransom of ‘thirty-six lakhs’ paid for a court 
favourite at a time of financial pressure, viii. 1918, etc. 

4. The indications thus furnished by the Chronicle are by themselves not sufficient to 
give any distinct idea as to the ancient monetary system of KaSmir. But, fortunately, wo 
are able to supplement and elucidate them by the evidence of the coins, and by the short 

’ See iii. 103; v. 84 sq., 87, 89, 108; vii. vi. 38; vii. 163, 1118, 1220 sq. ; viii. 124, 
496 sq., 500, 960; viii. 161 sqq., 883, 3^36. 1.918. 

^ See iv. 495, 617, 698; v. 71, 116 sq., 205; ’ See fcho reference quoted in P. W., s.v. 

® Diyindrdh dydr iti kaSmlrahhdsayd, 
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but very valuable account which AbO-l^Faki^ has left us of the Kadinir currency in the time of 
Akbar. His description of the system is as follows ^ Rab Sdmu is a silver coin of nine 
niashas> The Pancuhii is of copper^ equal to the fourth of a ddm^ and is called katnra,^ 
One-fourth of this is the hdrakdm^^ of which again one-fourth is called sJiakri, 

4 kaairas = 1 Hat. 

40 kasiras = 1 sdsnu, 
sdsnii = 1 sikka, 

100 8d^nu8 = 1 lakh, which, according to the imperial estimate, is equal to one 
thousand dams''’ 

6. The merit of having first recognized the value of this account and explained its 
true bearing on Kasmir numismatics belongs to General Cunningham, who has discussed 
it at length in his Corns of Medi^i^al India. He realized the plain decimal basis of the 
system described by Abii-1-Fazl, notwithstanding the defective forms in which the names of 
tlio several coins arc recorded. He also found the links which connect this system with 
the extant coinage of the Hindu kings of Kasmir. 

Owing, however, to a certain want of arrangement and to inaccuracies of detail easily 
accounted for by the circumstances mentioned'in the note,^' his exposition of the subject is 
scarcely as convincing as it might be otherwise. Tn giving an analysis of his results as far as 
they affect the object of our inquiry, I shall restrict myself to the points which appear to me 
established for certain. But I shall add the philological evidence which helps to support 
those conclusions. 

Tlio numerical relation indicated by Abu-1-Fazl between the Pancuhv, Hat and 
SnsnO, viz, 1:4: 40, makes it quite certain that Gen. Cunningham was right in connecting these 
terms with the modern Kasmiri words for 100 and 1000.^* The Ka^miri terms intended by 

7 I have followed in the above extract the text the deficioiit information possessed by him as 
of the Afn-i Akbarl as found in Prof. Blochmann's regards the earlier sources of Kasmir history, 
edition, ii. p. 664. The translation published by Gen. Cunningham’s account of the monetary 

Col. Jarrett, ii. p, 354, deviates from this text system of Ka<mir as given there, pp. 30 sqq., 

by substituting certain corrections for the deserves every commendation. It serves to 

Kasmir coin names and by equating 100 Sikkas illustrate that remarkable combination of natural 
to 1 Lakh, which throws the whole reckoning out acumen and e.vtonsivo antiquarian experience 
of order. The rahat of the translation (for hat} which enabled Gen. Cunningham to find often, 

originates from a wrong division of as it wore intuitively, the true solution of a 

difficult question even where his evidence was 
® Forty ddma were in Akbar’s time equiva- defective and his argument shaky, 
lent to one rupee ; see Prinskp, Useful Tables, It would serve no useful purpose to review 

ed. Thomas, p. 21 ; also Thomas, Pathdn Kings here the few references which Gen. Cunningham 

of Delhi, pp. 407, 421. makes to Kalhnma’s notices of coins and money, 

* The term Kaaira is at present unknown as a pp. 34 sq. It is evident that their true sig* 

monetary term in Kasmir. The glossator of MS. nificanco liad escaped him owing to the defects 

^ in Prof. Blochmann’s edition makes it the of the* text or translation ho used, 

equivalent of one-fourth of a falus or copper It may be noted that the connectifm of 

Prom verbal information I gather that Kasira Abu-1 -Fail’s sdsnii with K4. * thousand,* 

is still used in the Western Fan^ab as a desigua- and of , hat with h&th, ‘hundred,’ is already 

tion of one-fourth of a British Pice, I am unable alluded to in the brief note which the transla- 
te trace the term in the works of reference tion gives oti tlie passage from information 

accessible to me at present. supplied by P, Kadbri Kisan, late Governor of 

Col. Jarrett proposes to read this name in Jammu. But I have no doubt that Gen. 

its K£. form as ‘ bahgagnC recte hdh**gqn*, see Cunningham, whoso study of Kasmir coinage 

below, § 6. * extended over more than half a century, and 

The work was published in 1894, after the who possossod some knowledge of the KaSmiri 
death of its distinguished author, and was ovi- language, had ascertained the true meaning of 
dently prepared during the last years of his the terms long before the publication of this 
long life. Considering this circumstance and niite 
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Abu-1-Fazl are, in fact, hdth and sdsun. All of these, as we shall see below, still survive 

in popular use to the present day as designations of monetary values. PunUku is clearly 
a derivative of punts^h^ Hwenty-five^ (< Skr. pancavithiatt)^ %dth (Skr. iatd) is identical 
with the ordinary Ks. word for ^ hundred/ and. smwi plainly derived from sds, ^ thousand * 
(Skr. mhasra^'^’^ The coin or value meant by the hat was equivalent to 1 Dam of Akbar or 
Rupee, as shown by the equation of 1 Puntshu = i Dam. The Puntshu itself was a 
copper coin and may, according to the accepted value of the Dam of Akbar (328*^ grains, 
see for references above, note 8) have weighed about 81 grains. 

6. Descending below the puntshu, or ‘Twenty-fiver,’ we find in Abu-l-Fa^l’s table 

the bdrakdnl, as the edition reads. This is described in the text as one-fourth of the 
punUhu, but it is easy to show that Gen. Cunningham was right in treating this coin, or 
value, as representing one-half of the former.*** The bdrakdnl of the edition is, as the 
translation already correctly recognized, nothing but a wrongly spelt form of the K^. 
bdhf^gnn^, which in the popular reckoning to bo described below, represents one-half of the 
pun^hu. The clerical error is easily accounted for by the peculiarities of the Persian 
characters wrongly written for ). 

Bdh°gan' undoubtedly contains in its first part the Ks’. numeral hah, “twelve” (Skr. dvdtlasa), 
and may thus rightly be rendered with Gen. Cunningham by “ Twelver.” That this numerical 
value of the term bdh*\(/a?i^ was actually understood in or before the seventeenth century, 
is shown by the gloss of A, on Rajat. v. 117, which gives the word bdhaganye as the Ks. 
cfpiivalent of ‘ twelve Dinnaras,’ and renders accordingly the thirty-six Dinnaras of the 
text by three “ Bahaganye.” ** It should be noted that Abu-1-Fazl does not speak of the 
bdh^gan^ as a coin being in actual use. This can still less be assumed of a further sub- 
division, the s hg kri^ which is described us one-fourth of the bdh^gan^, I am unable to 
trace a corresponding term in the modern system of reckoning, but have indicated below 
(§11, with note 29) what may bo its Sanskrit equivalent in the Lokaprakasa’s monetary 
terminology. 

7. Turning now to the higher monetary values, we have the hdth or “ Hundreder,” 
which was equal, as we have seen, to the copper Dam of Akbar. The sdmn or 
“Thousander” was the equivalent of 10 Haths, and must hence bo reckoned as 10 Dams, 
or one-fourth of a Rupee of Akbar. The lakh, as its name shows, was eqiial to 100 Sasuns, 
and accordingly represented the value of 1000 Dams, exactly as Abu-l-Fazl’s final remark 
puts it. 

The sikka which is mentioned as sss S^istins, stands apart from this purely decimal 
scale of monetary values. We receive no indication as to the particular coin, if any, which 
may be intended by this term. The latter means simply ‘ coin,’ and was one of the 
designations applied to the silver coins of the Delhi kings approximating the standard 
of 175 grains troy which was subsequently adopted by Akbar as the standard for his 
Rupee.'* 

As 1^ S^siins were equal only to 15 D&ms it is clear that Abu-1-Fa?l in our passage 
cannot mean Akbar’s Rupee of 40 Dfims. The reading tanka which one of Prof. Blochmann’s 


^ Panchi, as Gen. Cunningham consequently 
writes for Abfi-1-Fa?l’fl pancUhU, is not a form 
known to Ka^miri. 

The MS. cA spells the terms of Abu-1-Fa?l as 
and ^ 

Gen. Cunningham retains throughout the 
form hdralikdni, probably on account of the 
apparent resemblance between hdrah and Hindi 


‘ kdrdn, twelve.’ But hdrah is an impossible form 
iti Kaimiri. 

'* dv&daSadlndrdi^dm bdhaganye iti kaimlra^ 
de£abhd 9 a/ydt pc^riganane fiaftrim/addinnardh tri- 
bdhaganya iti jhegdh. 

Compare Prinskp, Useful Tables, pp. 19 sqq. , 
and Tulv, Catha/y, i. p. ccxlvii., where the 
curious history of the word Sikka (the Zee- 
chino of Europe) is traced with much learning. 
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MSS. offers for the word stk^ca, does not help iis to clear the point as its application is equally 
general. Fortunately, the question as to the real character of the coin, or monetary value, 
intended by Abu-l-Fazl’s ^ Sikka ’ does not affect the general basis of calculation. It can, 
hence, safely bo left unconsidorod here.'^ 

Omitting this doubtful reference to the Sikka, and the equally irrelevant Shakri, 
Abu-l-Fazl’s account shows the KaiSmir currency system of Akbar’s time correctly as 
follows : — ^ 


2 Bah^gan* = 1 Puntghu, or ** Twenty-fiver.” 

4 PuntsiiTi = 1 H&th, or Hundreder.” 

10 Hath = 1 Sasiin, or ** Thousander.” 

100 Sasiin = 1 Lakh. 

8. It is a striking illustration of the tenacity with which tradition and custom have 
maintained themselves in KaiSmir, that with but one exception all the above monetary 
terms have survived to this day in the popular system of reckoning, notwithstanding the 
repeated changes which the currency of the country has undergone since Akbar’s time. In 
this popular system of calculation with which I acquainted myself by repeated inquiries, 
both among the Sarafs of the city and among villagers, the term hath is used for a copper 
coin corresponding in value to the British pice. Ten copper^ or pices are reckoned 
as one sqsun. The puntfithu represents ono-fourth of the hathy and the fmh^ffqn* one- 
eighth. 

As long as small shells or cowrees w’ere also used for fractional payments, 16 of these 
were reckoned to the Puntshu, and 8 to the Bfih"gan\ But as cowrees have practically 
disappeared from the Kasmir markets since the early part of Maharaja Ra^bir 8inglfs reign, 
the above eipiation is remembered now only by persons above middle age.'*' The use of 
hath and shsitn i.s also now likely to disapi)ear soon, since the introduction of British coin 
as the sole legal tender (1898) has supplied a fixed unit of currency in place of the varying 
currencies hitherto employed (Khilm or Harisinghi, Chilki,” and British or Double ” 
Rupees). 

9. But while the monetary terms of Akbar’s tiine can thus still be traced in current 
popular use, we also ni^te a considerable debasement in the intrinsic value of the coin, real or 
irnaginaiy, denoted by them. Whereas in Abu-l-Fazl’s time hath was the designation of a 
coin equivalent to the Dam or Rupee, it now is used for the copper Pico or part of 
a Kupeo. Following the same ratio the sdstm has come to represent J ? of the Rupee or 
Annas insteail of ^ g or 4 Annas. We see thus that the retention of old monetary terms has 
been compatible in Kasmir as elsewhere in India, with considerable changes in the value and 
tokens of the currency. 

It is nei*essary to call special attention to this point, because the testimony of the 
passages of the Rajatarangipi and the later Chronicles, to which we now return, incontestably 
shows that thci monetary terms and the system of reckoning which we have traced from 
Akbar’s time to the presimt day, were already in use in Kalhana’s time and i>robably centuries 
earlier. In the pa ticavim.^at if safriy sahnsra, and lak^a which we moot there so often in state- 
ments of money, with or without the addition of the word (linndrftf it is easy to recognize the 
Pun^hu, Hfith, Sasiin and Lakh of Abu-1-Fazl and the modern Sarfif. The passages showing 


Gen. Cunningham has assumed that 
Susnfis made up a ‘ Rop Sasnii,* called also 
Sikka, and has endeavoured to reconstruct on 
this basis the old silver coinage of the Hindu 
kings ; see below, note 40, p. 316. 


Pandit I^varakaula in his Kaimlrenva- 
rakoia (MS.) renders hahagan correctly by a.s^au 
varatakdh (K cowrees) and PdrMhu by soda»a- 
kapardikd/t (16 cowrees). 
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sums calculated in those terms are given below.'^ Besides the latter we find also the term 
Koti or Crore, corresponding to one hundred Sasuns (10,000,000 Dinnaras).** In one passage, 
V. 117, the mention of thirty-six Dinnaras is clearly intended, as the gloss of A 3 already quoted 
shows, to represent the round sum of three iiah®^gan‘ or three DvadaM, The earliest reign in 
which Kalhai;ia takes occasion to indicate a sum by one of the terms here specified, is that of 
Japayida falling within the second half of the eighth century.^* 

10. ‘Tlie same system of mohS^y reckoning which we have now traced in the Rajatarafigipi 
and the later Clironicles, is amply illustrated also by that curious Koda known as K^emendra’s 
LokapbakASa. The authorship of K^emondra (middle of eleventh century) can be admitted 
only for a very small portion of the work. Additions to it have been made as late as the 
time of the Emperor Sh&h-Jahan. But it is -certain that it has preserved for us a great deal of 
what belongs to the genuine old tradition of Ka4mir in matters of official terms, formulas 
and the like.^ 

In the second PrakSisa of this text we have a large number of forms for commercial con- 
tracts, bonds, official orders, etc., all drawn up in that queer Sanskrit jargon which, as I 
believe, represents the medium of correspondence used by the official classes of Ka^mir during 
the last centuries of Hindu rule) and the period immediately following. In these forms the use 
of the word dlnndra (also written dindra) in the general sense of money,’ ‘ cash,’ is extremely 
common. Sums of money are regularly expressed by the word dlnndra. This is prefixed 
either fully or in the abbreviated form di to the amounts which are ordinarily stated in round 
hundreds, thousands, and lakhs. 

The true meaning of the term dinndra is brought into relief by passages where it is used 
in evident contrast to dhdnya. Grain, in particular rice, has formed, practically to the present' 
day, a regular medium of currency in Ka^mir, as will be seen from the remarks in the conclud- 
ing portion of this note (§ 35). It is, therefore, characteristic that we find dinndrojjdmadirikd side 
by side with dhdnyojjdmaclvikd^ the first term denoting a ‘ bond of debt for cash,’ the other one 
for grain Similarly, the list of hu^^ikda or letters of exchange (the modem Hui:idi) opens 
with dinndrahurpdtkd and dhdnyahu7i.dxkd?^ Thus, too, we have in the form of a supply- 
contract the payment of 95,000 Dinnaras figuring by the side of six thousand Kharis of rice.®® 
Not less characteristic is the dlnndrdkhdri mentioned in another contract. It corresponds 
exactly to the ' Kh arwar in money,’ in which Abu-l-Fa?! estimates part of the Ka^mir land 
revenue.^ 

It is unnecessary to enumerate here all the numerous passages of the Liokaprak&^a in which 
sums of money or the interest payable on them are indicated in the manner above described. 
It will suffice to refer to the quotations given in the extracts of Professor Weber, and to the 

The PancavimHaliha or “ Twenty -fiver ” is Also K^emendra uses the term in this specific 
distinctly referred to, S'flv. iii. 214, as an old sense, SamayaTn, viii. 88 sq. 

copper coin which Hasan Shiili (a d. 1472—84) re- ^ See iv. 495, 617 (one hundred Kotis in 
issued in a debased form owing to financial copper coin) ; vii. 112 , 115, 163 (ninety -six Kotis 

pressure ; see also 8'rlv. iv. 584. In lifljat. v. as an endowment) ; Jonar. 588, 977 5 Fourth 

71 ; viii. 137, fifty Dinnaras are spoken of, Chron 371 (tiisfcafco^i). 
evidently as the equivalent of two Puntehus. ** Compare iv. 495. 

Sums of ^ata or round hundreds, i.e. Hftths, ^ Prof. A Wkbek has recently published in 

are mentioned, v. 116; vii. 1220; viii. 136-143 (in his Indischc Studien, xviii. pp. 289-412, valuable 
eight items of the trader’s account already re- excerpts from the work. Those will greatly 

f erred to) ; 8'rtv. i. 202 . facilitate reference to it until a critical edition 

For Sahasras or SfLsiins compare iv. 698 ; v. 71 can be attempted. 

(da4aiatl)y 205; vi. 38; vii. 146; S'rlv. i. 202; ® See I/oArapr. ii., Ind. Stud, xviii. p. 339 5 for 

Fourth Chron. 347 {ffahasradaaahhir yii^kaih). ujjdmaf comp, my note viii. 147. 

For sums estimated in ldk.fias or lakhs see iv. See loc. ciU 

495 (one ‘ Lakh ' daily pay) ; vii. 145, 414 (seven ^ Lolcapr. iii., Ind. Stud, xviii. p. 378. 

* Lakhs ’ paid for a jewel) ; 1118 (a ‘ Lakh in ^ Compare note v. 71. 

gold ’ ; see below, § 14) ; viii 124, 1918. ^ See below, § 30. 
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formula of a contract which has been reproduced below as a typical example.^ The amounts 
stated range, just as we have found in the case of the Chronicle, from very small figures 
{dinndra^afkay i.e. half a Bah*‘gan*)^ to lakhs. The information which may possibly be derived 
from the Lokaprak&Sa’s figures as to prices of articles and the relation of metals, will be 
discussed below. 

The successive additions which the text has received make it impossible to fix with certainty 
the date to which particular portions of the text must be ascribed. But it is just this circum- 
stance which makes the Lokaprak&i^a’s evidence so valuable for, our inquiry. It must be 
assumed that the work had remained for centuries in uninterrupted use as a practical manual. 
As it does not show a trace of any other system of reckoning, it clearly proves that the 
identical system of account continued from the time of Hindu rule well into the seventeenth 
century. Its evidence thus fully confirms and explains the agreement we have traced above 
between Abii-l-Fai^rs notice and the data of the Rajatarangiiji. 

11. This agreement alone, however, cannot suffice to give us a correct view of the condition 
of the Kasmir monetary system for the periods embraced by Kalha^a’s narrative. We have 
had already occasion to note that whereas the terms of currency recorded by Abu-1-Fa?l have 
continued in use to the present day, the monetary values designated by them have undergone 
a very considerable change during the three intervening centuries. This fact as well as the 
evidence deducible from similar changes in the history of other currencies in India and Europe, 
warns us that it would not be safe to assume that the S'atas, Sahasras and Lak^as in Kalhana's 
time and earlier, necessarily represented monetary values equivalent to those known by the 
same names in the Kasmir of Akbar’s reign. The question thus raised is manifestly one of con- 
siderable interest and importance for the history of the economical conditions of old Kasmir. 
In order to throw some light upon it, we must turn to the coins themselves, which are our only 
available witnesses. 

12. The Hindu coinage of Kasmir has been fully treated by General Cunningham in his 
posthumous work already quoted. It is remarkable for having retained the same coin-type 
during the whole of its history, which in the coins extant and known can be followed for at 
least eight centuries. If we go back to the coinage of the Indo-Scythian rulers from which 
this type — the standing king and the sitting goddess — was originally copied, the coin-type <)f 
Kasmir may be said to have remained unchanged for upwards of twelve centuries.^" Parallel 
to this uniformity of type we notice also a great constancy in the matter of metal and weight. 
From S'amkaravarman (a.d. 883-902) onwards, we have a long and uniform series of coins 
which illustrates almost without a break the whole succession of kings down to the end of the 
twelfth century. This period practically coincides with the one to which the Chronicle’s 
monetary notices refer. Our comparison of the latter with the extant coinage can thus be 
based on ample materials. 

13. The coinage with which we are here concerned, consists almost exclusively of copper. 
The vast majority of the coins range in weight from eighty-five to ninety-five grains each, the 
average weight, as ascertained by General Cunningham from thirty well-preserved specimens 
of thirty {recte twenty-nine) different rulers, being ninety-one grains.*' Copper coins of this 


The form of a debt acknowledgment in 
Lokapr, ii. runs as follows : doyaih 6ri prapte 
sati visaye Jayavaneya (the modem ievan) 
dam[ara3 amukenamukaputroDia kuxii va nesane 
sati dharmatah dlndrasahasradaiake anke dl 10,000 
ete dinars adyarabhya samvatsaram tavat | 
praptalabhad dl\nndTa} aahattra ekaib nyayapra- 
yaparihare sati riiddhS. nibandhaiih ny&yatan- 
dataya (P) yasya hasteyam hnndika tasyaivam. 

For a similar Hu^d'ka form* see Ind, Stud. 
xviii. p. 342. 


Could this 9 atka bo the original of Abu-1- 
Fa^l’s ^aJerl which we have found above as a 
subdivision of the bah^-gau* ? Skr. t often appears 
as r in K6. ; see notes iii. 11 ; viii. 177. 

See Cunningham, Coins of Med. India, 
p. 87. 

** See Coins of Med. India, p. 32. Gen. Cun- 
ningham’s table of kings from S'aifikaravarman 
onwards, pp. 45 sqq. , shows thirty names of kings. 
But as it erroneously distinguishes two Jaya- 
simhas (I. and II.) whereas the Chronicles know 
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description are found from most of the kings in considerable quantities. The issues of S'amkara- 
varman, K^emagupta, Didda, and her successors, are in particular still extremely common. 
The above estimate of their average weight may hence be accepted with full confidenoe. There 
can be scarcely an doubt that General Cnnningham was right in taking these coins to corre- 
spond to the Puntshu or Kasira of Abu-l-Fa^pl’s account. 

As the Puntshu was valued according to the latter at a quarter of a Dam, and as the inten- 
tional weight of Akbar s Dam is known to have been 323 '/j grains copper we should expect 
a coin of about 81 grains.. To this the copper coins of the Muhammadan kings of Kasmir with 
an average weight of 8*3 grains,*** approach so closely that their identity with the Kasiras or 
Puij^hus cannot be doubted. It is equally clear that the reduced weight of these Muham- 
madan coins as compared with the Hindu copper coins of 91 grains which they succeeded, is 
due to a gradual course of debasement, so common in Indian numismatic history. For this the 
disturbed political condition of the country during the century preceding the Mughal conquest 
oilers a suliicient explanation. 

Of this process of deterioration in the copper currency of the country, we have in fact a 
<listinc;t record in a passage of S'rivara’s Chronicle, iii. 214. This relates that in the reign of 
Hasan ^ah (a..d. 1472-1484), ** owing to the exhausted state of the treasury the old copper 
Pancaohhsatika was somewhat reduced [in weight].” It may safely be assumed that this fiscal 
exx^edient had recommended itself already to more than one of the earlier rulers to whoso 
financial straits Kalhai^a’s narrative and the later Chronicles bear so eloquent testimony.^ 

If then these Hindu copper coins of 91 grains average weight represent the old Twenty- 
fivers ” or Puntshus referred to in the last quoted passage, we must with General Cunningham 
recognize Bah®g 9 .n*s in the rare half coins of K 9 emagupta weighing 45 grains each. 

By the side of the very great quantities of later Hindu copper coins which are still to 
be mot with in Kasmir,-** it is strange to note the extreme rareness of silver coins of the same 
I)eriod. Gen. Cunningham possessed only a single silver coin struck by King Har^a and show- 
ing that particular coin-type (elephant to r., Obv.),-** which we know from the Rajatarafigiijii, vii. 
920, to have been copied from the coinage of Kar^a^a. I myself have, notwithstanding a pro- 
longed search, failed to obtain in KaiSmir any silver coin of the later Hindu period. I believe 
(sen. Cunningham was justified in assuming that this luiique silver coin of Har^a^ which weighs 
23*5 grains, was intended to represent 5 Haths, ' Five Hundreds,’ or a half S$.sun. 

To ‘ one hundred Dinnaras ’ or one H&th would correspond four Pahcaviihsatikas or 
91 X 4 = 364 grains coy)per. If we take the relative value of copper to silver as 72-7 to l,a8 cal- 
culated by Mr. Thomas, **7 and accordingly divide 364 by 72*7, we obtain the result of almost 
f3xactly 5 grains silver to 1 Hath. Allowing for loss by wear and similar possible causes, we 
find that the calculated weight of 25 grains silver for 5 H&ths is very closely approached by 
the actual weight of Har^a’s coin. 

Hausa is also the only Kasmir king of whom real gold coins have yet come to light.* The 

only one ruler of that name, the number is re- of S'iva-VijayeSvara and the * B^hadbuddha * ; 
duced to twenty -nine. It may be noted hero see Jonar, 427 sqq. 

that the coin at the head of the table (Plate ^ The copper coins of Didda, Saihgr&madeva, 
iv. 1) which it ascribed to an Adityavarman ” Ananta, and Har 9 a (the latter often more re- 
(probably meant for Avantivarman), belongs in sembling brass) are so common in the Bazars 
reality to Nirjitavarman. that they might be supposed never to have quite 

^ See B. Thomas' noto in Peinsbp, Useful gone out of circulation. 

Tables^ p. 21 ; also Pathun Kiriga of J>elht, p. 407. * See Coins of Med.. India, Plate v. 23. 

* Compare Coins of Med. India, p. 32. *7 Compare Useful Tables, p. 21, note. 

^ Already Har^a had been forced to proceed * The coins of the earlier Karkota dynasty 
to the far more radical expedient of breaking up which Cunningham's table figure as AT, are in 
and melting down divine images ; see vii. lOOl reality coins of mixed metal ; see below, § 16. 
sqq., 1344. I possess a gold coin with the name of Queen 

Sultan Shahabu-d-diu (a.d. 1355-1373) was Didda. But I suspect that it is a modem forgery 
advised to coin money out of the copper statues cast from one of Didd&'a ordinary copper coins. 
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two coins described by General Cunningham weigh 73 and 72 grains. As the exact relative 
values of gold and silver in Ka^mir for the time of Har^a are not known,*® it is impossible to 
say with any certainty what amount in the ordinary currency of the country this coin was 
intended to represent. Gen. Cunningham assuming a ratio of 1 : 8 between gold and silver, 
thought that Har^a’s gold coin was intended for one half of a gold piece representing 
2o S^uns. 

The assumptions regarding the silver value of a SOaiin, from which he proceeded in his 
calculations, do not appear to be well-founded.^ But it must be allowed that the estimate 
itself is possibly correct. We arrive at a similar result if wo start from the value of 6 grains 
silver for the Hath as above suggested, and assume a ratio of 8*o : 1 for the relative value of gold 
to silver. The equivalent of 73 grains gold would thus bo 73 x 8*6 or 620*5 grains silver. This 
again divided by 5 gives us 121 Haths or 12,400 Dinnaras which comes reasonably close to the 
12J- Sasuns of Gen. Cunningham’s estimate. It is, however, evident that any view on the point 
must remain mere conjecture as long as the real ratio of exchange for the period, when the 
standard of the gold coin was adopted, cannot be fixed with precision, and as long as the 
original weight of the coin cannot be tested by a larger number of specimens. 

14 . Tlie extreme rareness of the silver and gold coins of the later Hindu kings is in full 
accord with the very scant notice we find of these metals as currency in Kalhana’s Chronicle. 
In the anecdote of Ya^askara’s time, told vi. 45 sqq., we read, it is true, of gold coins called 
suvarnarupakas. But they are brought front abroad as the savings of a Kai^mirian emigrant, 
and have thus nothing to do with the coinage of the country. The same king w’hen proceeding 
to a Tirtha in his fatal illness, is said to have left his palace with two and a half thousand pieces 
of gold bound up in the hem of his dress.'** But the expression is so general that it is even not 
certain whether real coins are meant. 


The lucid explanations of Sia H. Yule, 
Cathay, pp. 442, ccl., show the difficulties in the 
way of any safe estimate of thoso exchange rates 
in mediawal India. Tlio relation between the 
two metals was subject to considerable fluctua- 
tions, and is likely to liave varied also locally in 
secluded regions like Kasrnir. 

'*** Gen. Cunningham, Coins of Med. India, pp. 
32 sq., rocoTistructs the system of Kasmir silver 
coinage an the ba'^^is of the assumption that Abii- 
1-Fa?i knows of a “ Rop Silsnu equal to lA 
S^isuns and valued at 15 brims. Ho thus arrives 
at a “ Rop Sasnfi ” of 67*25 grains silver. But 
no such KaSmir coin has yet been found, 
and we havo seen already that Abu-1-Fa?l does 
not give the supposed equation. 

All we know of the “ Rop (text liah) Sasnu ” 
is that was a silver coin of 9 mashas ” (see 
above, §4). Immediately previously Abii-l- Fa?] 
speaks of the weights used in Ka^mir, one Tola 
in that country being = 16 mdsas, and each md^n. 
~ 6 Surkhs or Ratis. If we may assume that 
the 9 Manas in the “Rop Sasnii ” were of the 
Kaimir weight, as the context would lead us to 
suppose, and not the ordinary Indian Manas of 
which 12 (of 8 Ratis each) go to the Tola, it 
appears very probable that we have specimens of 
the “Rop Sasnu” in the silver coius of the 
Muhammadan kings. These, according to Gen. 
Cunningham (Coins of Med. India, p. 32), are of 
an average of 94 grains. We do not know the 
exact weight of the Ka^mir Tola. If wo assume 
that it had the present weight of 180 grains, the 


9 Ka^mlr Manas of the “Rop Sasnu’* would bo 
equal to 101 grains. Compared with this niipposod 
standard of weiglit tlie deficiency of the actual 
Muhammadan silver coins of 94 grains is scarcely 
greater than the loss which the Rupee suffered 
in the cciurso of its deterioration during the 
eighteenth century (compare Useful Tables, 
pp. 24 sqq.). Some percentage must also bo 
allowed for loss by wear. 

If the “ Rop Sasnu ” was originally a coin of 
about 101 grains silver, it must have been 
intended for a Double Sasiin or 20(K) Dinnuras. 
For we have found above, para. 13, with 
reference to Hama's silver coin that the Hath or 
100 DJnnilras must be estimated at 5 grains 
silver, and the Half -Sasiin or 500 Dinnarus at 25 
grains silver. This gives us for the Utiublo Sa3un 
2.5 X 4 = 1(X) grains silver, i.o. almost exactly 
the weight we havo calculated for the “ Rop 
Sasnii.” 

With regard to what has been said as to the 
deficiency in tfie weight of the actual coins, it is 
certainly curious to note that the 94 grains of 
the coins I take for Double Sasuns, contain 
exactly four times the weight of Harsa’s coin of 
23*5 grains. This striking agreement supports 
our view regarding the intentional values of 
these two coin-species. 1 must add that Gen. 
Cunningham though, as wo have seen, wrong in 
his assumptions about the “Rop Sasni'i,” had 
correctly recognized a “ Double Sasnfi ” in the 
Muhammadan silver coins. 

■** vi. 102 (dve sahasre suvarnasya sdrdhe'). 
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The only reference to Kasmir gold and silver coins is made in the account of Harm’s reign 
(a.d. 1089-1101). Under him, Kalha^a tells us, 'Hhe use of gold and silver money (dinnara) 
was plentiful in the land, but that of cc;^per money rare.” In strange contrast to this state^ 
ment we have the extreme abundance of Har^a’s copper (and brass) coins. They are to this 
day far more frequently found in the Bazars of KaSmir and even outside the Valley, than the 
coins of any other Kasmir king. On the other hand there is the fact that the gold and silver 
coinage of that ruler is practically represented by unique specimens. The verse above quoted 
follows immediately after a poetically extravagant description of the glories of Har^a's court. 
We shall, therefore, scarcely do injustice to the author if we see in the passage nothing but the 
poetically exaggerated statement that under Har^a there circulated also gold and silver coins 
besides the ordinary copper currency. 

It may be assumed that Kalhapa means gold coins of Har§ia when relating the story how 
this extravagant prince presented * a lakh of money in gold ’ (kdncanadinndraiak^a) to Kanaka, 
the brother of Cappaka, whom he wished to compensate for the trouble he had been put 
to by taking singing lessons from himself.'*^ But it is difficult tc make quite sure of the actual 
value intended. If Kalhapa means a lakh of gold coins such we estimated above at 12,500 
DinnAras each, the equivalent of the sum calculated in the ordinary currency, viz. 125,00,00,000 
or 125 Crores of Dinn&ras would appear astonishingly large. If, on the other hand, we take 
Kalhapa's expression to mean ' a Lakh of Dinnaras (ordinary currency) paid in gold ’ the 
amount of the royal present would be reduced to a sum which even under the modest economic 
conditions of Kai^mir would scarcely excite attention on the score of extravagance. As we 
hnd Crores of Dinnaras elsewhere mentioned, even in the possession of private individuals,^ it 
appears to m3, on the whole, more probable that in Kalhapa’s story, whatever its worth, the 
former amount or one approximately equally large was intended. 

15. It must be concluded from those scarce notices that gold and silver cannot have 
formed in Hindu times an important part of the actual coined currency of KaiSmir. Yet there 
are indications to show that the country as far as its natural resources admitted, had 
shared in old days that accumulation of precious metals which has at all times been so 
characteristic a feature in the economic history of India. From the manner in which under 
King Ananta a system of gold assay is referred to as the means of ascertaining the savings of 
the people, we see plainly that in Kasmir, too, as in the rest of India it must have been the 
common practice to invest savings in gold and silver ornaments.^ Of King Sussala it is 


^ vii. 950. 

vii. 1118 ; regarding Kanaka’s relationship 
to KalhaT>a, compare the Introduction. 

Thus we read vii. 112 of a certain favourite 
who beginning with a cowree accumulated crores. 
96,00,00,000 Dinnaras are referred to vii. 163 as 
an assignment to royal bodyguards. Zainu-h 
*abidin is said to have presented in a single day 
ten crores of Dinnaras to children ; Jonar, 978. 
For charitable gifts in crores, see also Fourth 
Chron. 371. 

^ See vii. 211 sq. 

Compare for a later period 8'riv, iv. 100, 
where the gold bracelets of persons are men- 
tioned who had not owned before a cowree. 

A description like that of Haraa’s flight (see 
vii. 1607, 1621) shows how readily such orna- 
ments could be used as substitutes for money in 
times of difficulties. 

In this connection reference may be made to 
a curious form for a marriage cqntract, found in 
the third book of the Lokapraka^a, in which the 
quantity of gold to be given in ornaments for the 


bride is specified. The passage in its queer 
Sanskrit runs thus : atra alamkarapad bhartf- 
paksat Bau[varna3tolakapaficakafli 5 tatprav- 
yad (?) di[nnara]BahaBracatvarim$ati veda (for 
vedam ?) mule dattaih pravista^m tath&smadf- 
yapitrpak^at 8au[varna]tolakaih tatpravye 
dinarasahasrastakam caivam ubhayapak^ad 
di[nara]sahaBra a^acatvariih^ati, etc. 

Though I am unable at present to explain 
some of the terms employed, it is clear that the 
contract indicates five Tolas’ weight as the quan- 
tity of gold to be given on the part of the bride- 
groom and one Tola as that presented by the 
girl’s father. The former quantity is represented 
as equivalent to 40,000 Dinnaras and the latter 
accordingly as equal to 8000 Dinn&ras. 

It is difficult to see how the relative value 
here assumed for the gold can be made to accord 
with what we know of the exchange rate for 
gold, and with the ascertained value of the 
Kasmii* currency. Taking 1000 Dinn&ras as 
equivalent to of a silver Rupee or Tdla, we 
cannot imagine in the most benighted comer of 
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rocordecl that ho tranamittod gold ingots to his treasury in the Ltohara Castle, in order to 
hoard there the wealth he accumulated by an oppressive fiscal system.^ 

That bullion in some respects took the place of coined silver or gold as a medium of 
exchange may be inferred also from the notice we read in Jonaraja’s Chronicle of the poll-tax 
(Jizyah) levied during Mqhamrnadan rule on Brahmans who refused to be converted.'*^ This 
tax is stated to have been under the earlier Sultans two^fl'/«.s* of silver yearly per head. As 
this weight is equivalent to eight Tolas the impost was justly felt as cruelly heavy, Zainu-1- 
'abidin is praised for having reduced it to one Ma$a per annum.^*^ In contrast to the above 
passages we meet in the latter portion of the Fourth Chronicle with comparatively frequent 
mention of gold and silver coins.^® We may safely take this as an indication of the great 
change which Akbar’s conquest of Kaamir and the preceding relations to the Mughal Empire 
must have effected in the economic and monetary conditions of the Valley. 

16. We have been obliged to discuss at some length the coinage of the later Hindu 
rulers, because it is immediately connected with the monetary system we have to elucidate. 
But our survey of the available numismatic evidence would not be complete without some 
reference to the Kasmir coins of an earlier period. Those coins, though all exhibiting that 
general type already referred to which characterizes ,the Kasmir coinage throughout its exis- 
tence, are yet clearly marked off by peculiar features of their own from the coinage of S'aih- 
karavarman and his successors. For a detailed description of these coins I must refer to 
General Cunningham’s work which illustrates the several classes hitherto known.^® If or our 
purposes a notice of the following points may suffice. 

The class of coins which stands nearest in time to those already described, belongs to the 
dynasty which Kalhapa treats in Book iv., and which is known as that of the Karkotas. This 
class includes coins of seven distinct kings, several of them not known to us from the 
Chronicle. It is distinguished by a type of bold but rude execution, and the fact that most of 
the coins are made of mixed metal containing only a small alloy of gold. Whereas certain 
types are common enough in this mixed metaV^ the number of specimens in copper is small. 
General Cunningham was inclined to treat the latter as ‘ simple forgeries that have been origin- 
ally gilt.’ Good specimens of the mixed metal coins seem to have an average weight of about 
120 grains. The specimens in copper are somewhat lighter, the four described by General 
Cunningham weighing 101, 93, 110, and 118 grains, respectively. 

The difference of metal and weight seems to exclude any close and immediate connection 
between this class of coins and the later coinage. The same may bo inferred from the form of 


Asia, a rate of exchange which w'onld have made 
8 X ^ or 2 Tolas silver equal in value to 1 Tola gold. 

The only explanation I can Huggest iw that the 
gold which the parties agree to accept, is of the 
poorest description, i.e, silver containing only a 
small alloy of gold. That it was once the custom 
in the Valley to use such * gold ’ for marriage 
gifts is asserted by the tradition of my Brahman 
friends. A trace of it survives in the popular 
designation of bad gold as kdr*sun, * girl’s gold.’ 

^ viii. 689. 

^ See w. 1077 sq. in the Bombay Ed. of 
Jonarftja’s Chronicle. The Calcutta Ed. which 
has here an undoubted lacuna, shows a portion 
of the passage in lil. 815. 

^ Begarding the >pala compare note iv. 201- 
208 ; for the md^a see above, § 18, note 40. 

Under the Cakk rulers of the sixtc^enth 
century the poll-tax amounted to 40 
yearly for each male member of the Brahman 


community invoatod with the yapiopavita. 
Akbar on conquering the Valley abolmhod the 
tax for which he is duly praised by the Chroiiiclei* ; 
see Fourth Chron. 88.5 8<iq, What coin is meant 
in this pasbage by the paya is not clear. Per- 
haps the term, winch according to tho lexico> 
graphors signifies a coin equivalent to 4 Kukiuia, 
is hero used for the Puntshu or Kaslra ; -10 Panas 
would thus make a Sasiin. 

‘*® See Fourth Chron. 669, 901 sq., 909. 

See Coins of Med. Indiay pp. 42 sqq. and 
Plate iv. 

Thus coins of Burlabha, Kalhapa’s Bur- 
labhavardhana, pi. iii. 7 ; Pratapa or Pratapa- 
ditya II. (Durlabhaka), pi. iii. 10 ; Vinayaditya 
or Jayapida, pi. iii. 14 (compare iv. 617). Very 
common mixed metal coins are those ox a king 
whom Cunningham calls Vigraha, but whose 
name seems to me toreadVUramdadevay pi. iii. 8. 

^ See loc. cit, p. 29. 
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the types both on obverse and reverse. Their extremely rude modelling leaves scarcely a& 3 rthing 
resembling human shape in the figures of the standing king and seated goddess. That the far 
better recognizable types on the coins of S^amkaravarman and his immediate successors should 
have been copied from the ungainly caricatiires of the Karko\a coins appears to me highly im- 
probable. In view of these diflerences and the absence of any distinct evidence on the pointy 
it is impossible to ascertain at present what the relations in reg^d to monetary value may 
have been between the Karko^ia coinage and that of the later dynasties. 

17. Among the coins which Gen. Cunningham shows as- anterior to those of the Kfirkota 
kings there are two with the names of Narendra^ and Gokarjpia,®^ which in type, metal, and 
general execution closely attach themselves to the latter class. Of the remaining coins two 
show the name of Piiavarasena. In tliis king we must recognize Pravarasena II. of Kalha^a’s 
list, the great conqueror of KaiSmir tradition and the founder of S'rinagar.^ His coins 
which are of superior execution and clearly represent a much closer approach to the origiifkl 
type taken from the Indo-Scythian coinage, are known to us only in gold and silver. 

His apparently unique silver coin in the British Museum weighs 120 grains, and may hence, 
as suggested by Cunningham,®® have boon intended for 26 Haths or 2600 Dinn&ras of the later 
currency. But considering that the silver coinage of the later Hindu period is known to us 
for the present only by a single coin of Har^a, and taking into account the long interval, 
at least five centuries, between Pravarasena and Hari^a it would ho Tuanifestly unsafe to 
rely on this proposed valuation. The same remark would apply to the gold coin of 
Pravarasena (pi. iii. 3) of which, however, no weight-statement is given in Gen. Cunning- 
ham’s list. 

18. Among the earlier coins which can be safely attributed to Kasmir, there is one class 
wliich pre-eminently deserves our attention in connection with this inquiry. I mean the 
copper coins bearing the name TobamAna, which are found to this day in remarkable quan- 
tities all over Kasmir and the neighbouring regions.®<^ The interest which these coins can 
claim from us, is due to two reasons. In the first place we have in the Rajatarahgipi an im- 
portant passage -which distinctly mentions these coins and connects them with a curious 
historical tradition. Secondly, it is certain from a comparison of the types that the coins 
bearing the names of Torama^a have been the direct models for the later copper coinage of 
KaiSmir. Hence a certain relation to the latter ip regard to monetaiy value is also more 
probable in their case than in that of any other of the earlier Kasmir coins. 

The copper coins with Toramai;;ia’s name are found in the several varieties which show 
differences both in the characters of the legend and in execution, though the general type is 
preserved throughout. This fact, in combination with the great quantities of these coins still 
extant, suggests that they may have been struck during a prolonged period. The coin repro- 
duced by Cunningham (pi. iii. 2) represents the best executed and probably earlier variety, and 
may be taken as a good specimen of the original type. 

The obverse shows the figure of the standing king wearing short trousers which gradually 
develop into the kilt or fustanella of curiously exaggerated dimensions we see in the later 
coinage. To the left of the figure is the legend S^ritoramm^ in Brfthmi character of about the 
fifth or sixth century. The reverse is occupied by the figure of the seated goddess with the 
letters Ki {Ke fyda^a written pexpendicularly to the left. These letters are found in the 
same peculiar arrangement on the coins of Pravarasena and on .all Karko^a coins. They are 
undoubtedly copied from the coins of the later Ku^na rulers of G^ndhfixa, and are usually 
believed to contain the name of the founder of the kingdom of the ^ Little Yue-tchi/ called 

^ See Ooim* of Med, India, p. 88 ; for the coin, 
pi. iii. 4 . 

Compare above, note iii. 103. 


See note i. 347. 
Bee note i. 846. 
iii, 824 sqq. 
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in tho Cliinoso Annals.'^* With the histoiical questions which the use of this Kusaiia 
mint-mark on Ka.4mir coins raises^ w© are not concerned in the present place. 

In other, and as I think later, issues of Toramaiia’s coins the legend of tho obverse, 
engraved now in bolder but less careful characters, appears reduced in various fashions to 
S' n fora, S'nfo, Tora, etc. On the reverse the Kui^ana legend disappears altogether, and the 
figure of the goddess becomes more and more like tho coarse representation found on tho 
later coins. The weight of all specimens seems to range between 1 00 and 120 grains. 

19 . As tho coins just described are the only Kasrnir coins showing the name of Torama];>a, 
it cannot reasonably be doubted that the tradition which Kalhapa, iii. 103, records of the coins 
struck by Toramana, tho brother of King Hiranya, must be understood to refer to them. The 
passage is unfortunately very short, and in one word probably corrupt. It informs us that 

“ Toramana supjiressing the undue abundance of [coins] struck by , put in 

circulation coins (dinndrnh) struck in his own [name].” I have already in tho note appended 
to the translation, indicated the reasons which make it impossible to give a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of the word bafft-, left hero untranslated. The word which, as it stands in the text, is 
unintelligible, seems to hide a designation of the ruler wlu)se cf)ins Toramaijia wished to replace 
in circulation by his own issue. But neither tho context nor other information help us to a 
satisfactory emendation. 

, The Chronicle represents Toramana as tho younger brother and Yuvaraja of Hirarfya, 
and relates that the latter, angered by Toramapa’s assumption of tho royal privilege of coining 
in his own name, subsequently imprisoned him. Pravarasena II., Toramfiiia’s son, however, 
ultimately attained the throne. It is unnccijssary in the present not(4 to examine this accf)unt 
of Toramfina’s personality as to its historical truth. Nor need we consider here his suggested 
identity with Toramat,ia, the king of tho White Huns and father of Mihirakula. The 
questions thus raised have been discussed elsewhere. But it is irai>ortant to point out that 
the coins of Toramaijia, as far as our present knowledge goes, represent the earliest distinct 
issue of the Ka^mir mint,®® and that the traditional account, too, recognized the close 
connection between Toramana and Pravarasena II., which is so plainly attested by tho coins. 

20. If the copper pieces of Toramana were the first independent coinage of Kasrnir, as 
Gen. Cunningham believed, or at least the commencement of a new system of coinage, it is easy 
to understand why their issues should have been so abundant, and wliy they have remained so 
long in circulation. On tho latter point the passage of S'rivara^s Chronicle, iii. 213, furnishes 
very remarkable evidence. We read there that Sultiui Hasan ^lah (a.d. 1472-1484) finding 

that the coins of the illustrious Toramaiia were no longer circulating, put into circulation 
a new [coin called] Dvidmndrl made of lead.” The next verse which has already been 
quoted above, § 12, then mentions the fact that the old copper Pancavihisatika or Pun^hu, 
was by the same ruler somewhat reduced [in weight] owing to tho exhausted state of the 
treasury. 

The words ut S'rivara make it perfectly clear that even in tho fifteenth century there must 
have been coins in circulation which were known by the name of Tbmmdna. As “ the old 


See Cunningham, Coins of Med, India, pp. 27 
sqq. ; Later Indo-Scyth, pp. 61 sqq. where the 
coins of Toramana are discussed. For Ki-to-lo, 
sc© Spkcht, &udes swr VAsie Centrale,jyp. 12, 14. 

Tho text of the passage is: haldhxitdndrh 
prdcuryam vinix^drydsamaHjasa I Toramdyena 
dinndrdh svahatdh sampravartitdh II. 

For Gen. Cunningham’s repeated attempts to 
interpret the passage, see note iii. 103 and JLat*ir 
Indo- Scythians, p. 62. They are vitiated by his 
belief that the word dhata, * struck,’ could be con- 
nected with the term hdth. We have seen. 


however, that, this appears always correctly as 
sata in the text of the Chronicle. .It is scarcely 
necessary to show at length that tdid-(rocto 
hald^) in tho first word of the verso cannot mean 
‘ groat king ’ as Cunningham, Later In.do~8cyth, 
p. 63, assumes. 

Gen. Cunningham already had clearly 
realized the numismatic evidence on this point ; 
see Later Indo-Scyth. p. 63. 

Tho text is ; SWltoramanadlnndrdn nispra- 
edrdn avefya ca | duidlnndrl ndyamayl navd tena 
pravartitd II. 
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copper Paiicavim%tika,” i.e, the ordinary copper piece of the later Hindu and Muhammadan 
coinage is separately referred to, it follows that SVivara could have meant only the copper 
coins with Toramana’s name as actually known to us. As their weight was different from 
that of the usual copper coins, it was nece.-^ jary to distinguish them by a separate designation, 
and for this the name so clearly show’n in their legend offered itself most conveniently. We 
find this conclusion strikingly illustrated by the fact that the Lokaprakada in a miscel- 
laneous list of words, mentions the terms ‘ toramdridh' immediately before ni^hdli, and dinndrdh.^'^ 

21. The fact of a circulation prolonged through at least eight centuries, the actual 
abundance of the »L,oins and the variety of the dies used for them — all these point to the 
conclusion that ‘ Toramaijas ’ wore struck, not only by the king who bore this name, but 
by a succession of rulers after him. It is certainly significant that from certain K&rko^a 
kings like Vinayaditya-JayApicla, Durlabha, etc., we have no genuine copper coins by the side 
of the large quantities of mixed metal coins. 

May wo not reasonably suppose in explanation of this curious fact that the copper 
<^oinage under this dynasty consisted of pieces of Toramftija, supplemented by fresh issues 
reproducing the original name and coin-type more or less successfully ? It is impossible 
now to guess the reason which led to the retention of the earlier copper coins. But it 
w'ould be ciasy enough to quote parallel cases from the numismatic history of both Europe 
and India down to quite modern times.®® It must also be noted that in the case of 
copper money the small advantage derived from melting it down has always tended to secure 
a prolonged circulation to the earlier coinage.®^ 

22. The assumption here indicated may help to explain the reference which Kalhapa, 
iv. (517, makes to the largo quantity of copper coins issued by JayApicla. The story is related 
there that the king, thanks to the indication of the Naga of the Mahapadma lake, found a mine 
rich in copper. “ From this mountain which was in Kramarajya, he obtained copper 
suflicient to coin hundred crores less one Dinnaras which bore his name.” JayApicla is then 
said to have offered to other kings the wager that they should produce a complete hundred of 
crores. The legendary character of the story as told in the Chronicle, is evident enough. But 
it is possible that the tradition of Jayapieja having coined copper money in large quantities had 
some foundation in fact. In Jonaraja’s time the copper mine in Kramarajya seems still to 
have been known, and to have been popularly connected with Jay&picla^s minting opera- 
tions.®^ In tlie note on the passage, I have already pointed oi^t that genuine copper coins with 
.layapicja’s name are unknown. Wo could account for the above tradition if some part of the 
abundant issues of Toramaija coins wore to be attributed to him. 

23. The average weight of the ^ Torain Arias ’ as we have seen, is considerably. in excess 
of that of the copper pieces of the later Hindu kings, being about 110 grains against the 91 
grains of the latter. It must, hence, be assumed that while in circulation by the side of the 
lighter pieces they commanded a premium. An exchange of 8 ToramAnas against 10 Puntshus 
would have approximately represented the relation in value. On this point, however, no 
evidence is available. 

General Cunningham was inclined to connect the ‘ ToramAi^ias * with the barbarous pieces 
of the later Kui^ana princes which, he supposes, ToramAi^ia had collected and recoined in his 
own name. These coins, according to him, vary in weight from 100 to 125 grains.®® On 


Compare Prof. Weber’s abstract, Ind. Stixd. 
xviii. p. 358. The old birch-bark MS, deposited 
by me in the Imperial Library, Viernia, correctly 
reads toramdnahy instead of toramd of the Poona 
and Berlin MSS. 

Compare, e.g., the continued circulation in 
the Red Sea Littoral of the Maria Theresa 
dollars which, I believe, the Vienna mint used 


to coin until quite recently. The fact that all 
silver coins which formed the circulation of 
India in the first third of this century boro the 
name of Shah *Alam is another striking in- 
stance ; see Pbinskp, Useful Tables, p. 27. 

®® Compare Pbinsbp, Useful Tables, p. 38. 

See Sonar, 884. 

®® See Later Indo-Scyth, p, 63. 
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historical grounds ihis connection appears plausible enough. But I have not been able to 
find exact staterments as to the weight of these Humana coins. 

More important it would be for us to ascertain the cause of the change in weight 
which attends Hie new issne of Kasmir cop|>er coins from Avantivarman onwards. Our 
available materials do not permit na to form a final opinion on the point. But judging from 
whatever indications there are, it appears probable that this change represents only an early 
step in that coarse of gradual debasement which we traced above in the history of the later 
Kasmir coinage down to the time of Akbar. 

24 . If this exfdanatkm is connect we must take the Toramana for the Pancaviihsatika 
of the period preceding Avantivariuan’s accession, and accordingly assume that the monetary 
system of the later Hindu times existed already under the? Karko^a dynasty and earlier, but 
with a somewhat higher intrinsic value. In favour of such a view we might refer to two passages 
of Kalhai^a^s Book iv., where sums of money are specified in terms exactly corresponding to 
those used in later portions of the narrative. Thus we rbad, in iv. 495, of Jayapieja’s Chief 
Papdit drawing a daily pay of one lakh Dinnaras. Again, in iv. 69^ sq., we are told that 
Mamma, one of the regents of the state under Ajitapidla, at the consecration of a temple 
presented Brahmans with eighty-five thousand cows (or, we must presume, their equivalent 
value in money), and gave with eatdi cow 5000 Diiiiiaras as an outfit. 

It is evident that such large figures can be understood only on the basis of a currency in 
which a ** Thousander” ropresontod a value not greatly in excess of Abu-l-Fa^rs Sfisun (one- 
fourth of a Rupee). 

A deterioration of the currency such as wo are lo<l tc^> assume here, might, partially 
at least, be accounted for V)y the disturbed state of the country during the nominal reigns 
of the last Kurkot^a rulers. Kalhaiia's narrative shows us for more than half a century a 
succession of puppet-kings, and the division of all royal power between contending court 
factions. It can thus scarcely be a mere coincidence that we find the accession of Avaritivar- 
man’s dynasty (a.d. 855) which closes this period of iiitornal troubles, marked also by a 
modification in the value of tlie currency tokens. 

25 . Having completed our survey of the coinage of Kasmir as far as it can throw light on 
the old monetary system of the country, it will bo useful to summarize here briefly the results 
of our inquiry concerning this system. The comparison bf Abu-l-Fazl’s account, anti of the 
still* surviving tradition with the data of the Rajatarangi^i and the later KaSmirian texts, 
has shown us that the currency of Kai^mir, at least from the ninth century onwards, was 
based on a decimal system of values starting from a very small unit. The values which can be 
shown to liave been actually used in reckoning, are given in the following table with their 
Sanskrit and modem designation : — 

1 2 Dinn&ras = 1 ^Dvadada ( ** Twelver ” ), Bdh”gan\ 

2 *Dvadala = 25 Dinnaras or 1 Panxiavhhsatika ( Twenty-fiver ), Puntshu, 

4 Pancaviihsatika == 100 Dinnaras or 1 Bata (“ Hundreder”), Hath, 

10 S'ata = 1000 Dinnaras or 1 Sahasra (‘‘Thousander”), Sasiin, 

100 Sahasra = 100,(XX) Dinnaras or 1 Jjak^a (“ Lakh” ). 

100 Laksa = 10,<XX),000 Dinnaras or 1 Kofi ( “ Crore ”). 

In using the designations here indicated it was usual, hut not necessary to add the word 
Sirmara in the general sense of “ money ” (modem dydr\ in order to mark their character as 
monetary terms. 

The following table shows the coins which can be assumed to have represented 
monetary values of the above description at successive periods, together with their metal 
and weight. The equivalent values for Akbar’s time, calculated on Abu-l-Fazl’s estimate, arc 
shown iti a separate column. 
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Vsltie in 
Dinn&rss. 

Designation. 

Karly Hindu Coins 
(up to A.D. 856) 

La46r Hindu 
Coins (from a.d. 
855 onwards). 

Muhamma- 
dan Coins. 

Equivalent values cm 
Aba-l-Fa^rs estimate. 

12 

Dvada$a (Bah®- 

g9,n*) 

... 

^ 45 grs. 

... ‘ ... 

J Dim or Rupee 

25 

Paiicavirfj^atika 

(Puiitfehu) 

JE 110 grs. (?) 

JE 91 grs. 

^ 83 grs. 

J Dam or Rupee 

100 

S'ata (Hath) 



... . 

1 Dam or Rupee 

500 



.(R 23-6 grs. 


5 Dams or ^ Rup^ 

1,000 

Sahasra (Sasiin) 


... 


10 Dams or ^ Rupee 

2,000 



... 

JR. 94 grs. 

20 Dams or ^ Rupee 

2,600 


At 120 grs. (?) 

... 


25 Dams or f ^ Rupee 

12,500 



AT 73 grs. (?) 

... 

126 Dams or 8| Rupees 

100, CKK) 

Laksa (Lukh) 

... 

... 


25 Rupees 

10,000,000 

Kop (Crore) 




2500 Rupees 


2S. The table shows that the only denomination of coins which can be traced through- 
out, is the copper coin representing 25 Dinn&ras. Taking into consideration also the vast 
preponderance of those coins in quantity, the old currency of Kaimir must be described as one 
in copper. 

Abu-l-Fa^rs valuation of 4 Puntshus or 100 Dinnaras at ^ Rupee enables us to estimate 
the intrinsic vahie of sums expressed in terms of the Ka^mir currency. But inasmuch as his 
valuation relates to a debased form of the currency in which the Puntehu was represented by a 
coin of about 81 grs. instead of one of circ. 91 grs., an addition of 12 per cent, is retpiired to arrive 
at a correct estimate of the metal value of the currency for the period from a.d. 855 to the 
close of the Hindu rule. A still more considerable addition, circ. 35*8 per cent., would 
have to he made for the earlier Hindu period in case the suggestion should prove correct 
that the Toramana coins of circ. 110 grs. represent the Puntehu of the earlier coinage. 

27. The qiiestion naturally presents itself as to the unit underlying the system of 
monetary account here described. The only passage of Kalhapa's Cluronicle which mentions 
a single Dinnara, unfortunately does not make it quite clear whether a separate monetary 
tok(;n is meant, or whether the unit is referred to only as the subdivision of a larger figure 
convenient for reckoning.*^ If the Dinn&ra was more than a mere abstract \init of account, 
it could not well have been represented by any other token than the cowree. For the 
weight of copper which would correspond to the twenty-fifth part of a Pancaviriii^atika, 
viz. or 3*64 grs., is manifestly too small for a real coin. No copper pieces of this 
diminutive size are actually ever found in Kafimir.** 

That the cowree was from early times used as a monetary token in Ka^mir as else- 
where in India, is amply shown by our texts. Kalha^a names in a characteristic fashion the 
lowest and highest monetary values when he speaks of a favourite of King Saihgr&madeva, 
who, starting with a cowree {vard(aka) had amassed crores.^ K^emendra, who had a keen 


Kalhana in liis account of a famine under 
Ilarfa, vii. 1220, mentions that the Khiiri of rico 
sold for 500 Dinnaras and 2 Palas of grapes 
(mardrika) for 1 Dinnara. The Khari contains 
19^ Palas (see note v. 71), and wliat Kalhajnia 


evidently wants to say is that a Khari of grapes 
cost 960 Dinn&ras. 

The smallest old copper coins of India seem 
to weigh 9 grains ; see Cunningham, Cotas of 
Anc. India, p. 45. 
vii. 112. 
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eye for the small affairs of his own country and time, humorously describes the miserly 
trader, who in the evening after plundering his customers, is with diflSculty induced to give 
three cowrees to his household.^® Elsewhere he tells of an equally close-fisted merchant who 
sends as his contribution to a dinner-party one Tola of oil, two of salt, an<l two cowrees for 
vegetables.'^ Cowree and crore are contrasted as above also by Jonaraja, 088 , while 
S'rivara speaks of soldiers of fortune who before did not own a cowree, and now sport gold 
bracelets.^* 

28. We have seen already above that the popular reckoning in KaSmir as surviving to 
the present day, counts the Bah^gan* as equal to 8 cowrees, and the Puntshu as equal to 
16 cowrees. As 4 Puntahus go to the Hath, which is represented now by the pice or of 
a rupee, it follows that 16 x 4 x 64, or 4096 cowrees are, or were until quite recently, 
l eckoned in the rupee. In Akbar's time the term Hath applied, as we have seep, to a copper 
coin of greater intrinsic value, equivalent to of a rupee.'*** 

The conditions of traffic and freight which practically alone affect the relative vahie of 
these small shells, can in regard to KaSmir scarcely be said to have altered materially between 
the Mughal period and the early part of this century. We may, hence, reasonably assume 
that the relation between silver and cowrees in Kasmir was then approximately the same 
as in recent times. Dividing accordingly 4096 by 40, we obtain 102*4 cowrees to the H&th or 
* Hundreder ’ of Abu-1-Fa?l. This result comes so strikingly close to the one we must 
expect if the unit of the Kasmir monetary system w^as in reality the cowree, that it seems to me 
to give considerable weight to the above explanation. 

It might be objected that as the copper coins of the later Hindu kings were by some 12 per 
cent, heavier than those upon which Abu-l-Fazl’s estimate is based, they could be supposed — 
caeteris paribiis — to have represented a proportionately greater number of cowrees. As a set- 
off against this, liowever, we may point to the undoubted chango which the Muhammadan 
conquest must have brought about in the conditions of trade and traffic from India to KaSmir. 
In Hindu times the country was jealously guarded against all foreigners, particularly from 
the south, as Alberuni*s account clearly shows us.^^ The facilities of commerce with India 
proper from where alone the cowrees could be supplied, must necessarily have been far more 
restricted than in the succeeding epoch. We could thus readily understand that whereas at 
the earlier period a coin of 91 or even more grains copper was the equivalent of 100 cowrees, 
the same quantity of shells could subsequently be obtained for 83 or 81 grains.^^ 

20. The facts I have indicated create a strong presumptioii that the unit of the Kasmir 
monetary system was originally the cowree. But it mnst be owned that the data at present 
available do not permit us to settle this point with absolute certainty. Irrespective, however, 
of any view which we shall ultimately have to take of this question, it is certain that the unit 
of the Kasmir currency was an exceptionally small one. This fact alone is of considerable 
interest for the study of the old economic conditions of the country. But it is even more 
important for this purpose that we are now able to estimate with approximate accuracy the 
real value of the prices, salaries, etc., which we find recorded in Kalha^a’s work and the later 


See Kaldvildsa^ ii. 5, 7. 

Samayamdtrkd, viii. 80 (the word for cowree 
is here ivetikd). 

8'riv. iv. JOO. 

^ The very slight difference in pure silver 
weight between Akbar*s Rupee and the present 
standard of the British Rupee can safely be 
ignored here. 

7* See India, i. p. 206. 

It would, in fact, seem worth considering 
whether the debasement of the Kasmir copper 


coinage we have traced above, was not* to some 
extent caused or facilitated by the gradual 
diminution of the value of the cowree. 

Thomas in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 93, 
quotes from Sir H. M. Elliot's ‘ Glossary of 
Terms used in the North-Western Provinces of 
India,* curious evidence as to how facilities of 
commerce have in recent times depressed the 
value of the cowree in more accessible parts of 
India. 
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Chronicles. As a comparison of these notices is best adapted to illustrate the purchafsing 
power of the monetary values we have discussed, it will be convenient to examine them in 
the present place. 

30 . Considering the paramount importance which rice, the staple produce of the valley, 
has at all times possessed for the material condition of its inhabitants, it is only natural 
that most of our notices refer to it. The first mention of rice-prices we find in the reign 
of Avantivarmaii His extensive drainage operations produced a considerable fall in the 
rates of this pr<jduce. Previously the price of a Kh&ri amounted to 200 Dinnaras on the average 
in good years,7* and at. a time of famine rose as high as 1050 Dinnfiras:^? The extension of 
cultivation on the lands reclaimed by Suyya is said to have brought it down as low as 
36 Dinnaras or, as the old glossator plainly tells us, three Bdh^gnn^?^ If wo take into 
account that the Khari, which is still in Ka^mir the standard measure of weight, corresponds 
to about 177 pounds, the latter price appears even for Kasmir almost incredibly low. 
Subsequently, 500 Dinn‘\ras for the Khari are referred to as the price at famine rates in the 
time of Har^a. As late as the reign of Zainu-l-^ftVudin (a.d. 1420-70) 300 Dinnaras were the 
price in ordinary years, while 1500 Dinnaras were paid in a famine.*® 

Against this figure the 10,000 Dinnaras quoted as a famine pi ice under Muhammad 
Shah in the sixteenth century, show already a considerable rise.*^ This increase must have 
been due partly to permanent causes, such as we have alluded to above. For we are informed 
by Abu-1-Fa?l, that when under Akbar Qfizi ‘Ali carried out a revenue assessment of Kasmir, 

‘ taking the prices current for several years,* the average price of tho Kharwar (or Khari) ^ in 
kind * was ascertained to be 29 Dams (i.o. 2900 Dinnaras), and tho Kh arwar ‘in money ’ was 
fixe<l according to tho former rate at Dftms (i.e. 1332 Dinnriras).*^ The price given here 
for the ‘ Kharwar in money ’ represents the fixed cr m mutation rate at which grain, in 
accordance with a system surviving in part to the present day, was sold from the State stores 
to the city population.®* 

31. Of the prices current for other commodities we hear unfortunately but little. In 
his description of a famine under Har^a, Kalhai^a informs us that the Pala of wool sold for 
0 Dinnjras.*^ As 1920 Palas go to the Khari, the price of the latter was accordingly 11,520 
Dinnaras. For comparison’s sake it may be stated that wool until recent economical changes 
was priced at about 44 Rupees per Kh arwar. This sum converted at Abu-l-Fazl’s rate of 
40 Dams or 4000 Dinnaras = 1 Rupee would correspond to 176,000 Dinnaras. At the same 
famine rice was sold at 500 Dinnaras for the Khari. If we accept Rs. 2 per Khari as a fair 
average rate in recent years for tice sold in the open market, and assume that the value of 
wool has risen since Har^a’s time in the same proportion as that of rice, we get the equation 
500 : 8000 = x : 176,000. The result shows 11,000 Dinnaras as the price of a Khari of wool for the 
period referred to. This agrees closely with the 6 Dinnaras per Pala or 11,520 Dinnaras per 
Khari recorded in the text. 

At the same famine one Dinnara is said to have been the price for two Palas of graces 
(mdrdmka),^ which gives a price of 960 Dinnaras for the Khari. I am unable to compare this 
rate with modem prices, as the wholesale production of grapes in the valley is now practically 


** See v. 116. 

V. 71. 

V. 117, and above, § 9. 

Compare note v. 71. 

S'rtv. i. 202. 

®* Fourth Chron. 347. 

*5* Aln-i Akb,^ ii. pp. 366 sq. 

Compare regarding the ‘ Kharwar in money ’ 
which appears in the Lokaprakasa as dlnndra- 
khart, note v. 71. For the system by which the 


State monopolized the greatest portion of the 
grain trade, see Lawrxnce, pp. 390 sq. It may 
be of interest to note that tho price of rice as 
sold from the State stores amounted to 10 annas 
(British currency) at the end of Maliaraja 
Gulab Singh’s reign, while in the present year 
(1898) it is Bs. 1-4 per Khar. The latter rate 
would correspond to 60 Dams of Akbar. 
vii. 1221- 
vii. 1220. 
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restricted to the State vineyards on the pal, which supply the State wine factory. But 
fortunately we have a quotation for Akbar*s time in a passage of the Ain-i Akbari which 
informs us that in Kashmir 8 Sers of grapes are bought for 1 dam^ ^ Eight Sers are equivalent 
to 160 Palas; henco, at the above rate 1 Pala cost or ^ Dinn&ra, We see that 
what was a famine rate in the eleventh century had become the ordinary price live centuries 
later. 

32. Reference has already been made to the curious specimen of a Ba^ia^s account, 
to which Kalha^a treats us in his story of the law-suit vdsely decided by King Uccala 
(viii. 136-143). Small as the amounts named for the several amusing items must appear to 
us when converted into their real value at the rate now ascertained, we can yet scarcely 
accept them as genuine quotations of prices.*^' For it is evident from the tenor of the 
anecdote that the amounts stated are meant to represent the grossly exaggerated charges of 
a cheating petty trader. But even as such they are characteristic for the extreme cheapness 
of old Kaiimir. 

Salt has always been a comparatively expensive article in Kasmir, as it has to be 
imported from the Pan jab or Ladakh. S'rivara tolls us that at a time when the passes to 
the south were closed owing to political troubles, the price even in the capital rose to 
25 Dinnaras or a Puntehu for IJ Palas.*® At j^resont 8 Sers salt for the rupee is con- 
sidered a low rate in the city. At this rate one Ser costs 4 of a Rupee oi 5 Haths 
(500 Dinnaras), according to the estimate <>f Abu-l-Fazl, which gives for 1 Pala, or Scr, 
a price of or 25 Dinnaras. We see that the emergency rate of the fifteenth century was 
yet 60 per cent, below the present ordinary rate. 

33. The prices here examined indicate an extreme cheapness of all indigenous produce 
ih Kasmir, not only for the Hindu period, but also for centuries after its close. They might, 
indeed, excite doubts as to the correctness of our price calculations, had we not the evidence 
of Abu-l-Fazl to fall back upon. But Kasmir is not the only part of India to astonish us by 
the cheapness of its commodities. For what Ibn Batata, the traveller of the fourteenth 
century, tells us of the prices current in the Bengal of his own time, comes apparently very 
close to the economic conditions of old Kasmir 

An acquaintance of his, Ibn Batuta informs us, used to buy there a twelvemonth’s supply 
for his household of three, for a silver dinar y equivalent to a rupee. The quantity of 
unhusked rice thus purchased was eighty Delhi rothls, or about 2300 lbs, avoirdupoisJ^ He saw 
a milch cow sold in Bengal for three silver dinars (or IJ riipee\ eight, fat fowls sold for a 
dirhem (one-eighth of a rupee), etc. And from a note of Sir H. Yule we learn that even at 


^ See Ain~t Akb.y i. p. 65. In the same passage 
we read that the expense i>f transporting a 
maund of grapes was 2 rupees; **tho Kash- 
mirians bring them on their backs in long 
baskets.” The cost of transport (to Delhi ? ) 
here quoted is characteristic for the obstacles in 
the way of compierce between Kasmir and 
India. The maund of Akbar may be reckoned 
at about one-half of the present standard maund, 
i.e. at 40 pounds ; see Pbinsbf, Useful Tahlry, 
p. 111. The mode of transport here described 
is still vogue for Ka4mir fruits. 

The items are : 600 Dinnaras for bridge 
lolls ; 100 Dinnaras for the repair of a shoe and 
whip ; 50 Dinnaras for Ghee as an ointment ; 300 
Dinnaras as compensation for a load of broken 
pots ; 100 Dinnaras for mice and hsh-juice 

bought in the bazar as food for a litter of 
kittens (!) ; 700 Dinnaras for an ointment and 


the small quantities of rice, Ghee and honey as 
required at a S'raddha ; 100 Dinnaras for honey 
and ginger for a sick child ; 300 Dinnaras for an 
unfortunate beggar (enough to feed him on rice 
for perhaps three months ! ) ; 100-200 Dinnaras 
for scent and other small offerings to Tantric 
Gurus. 

See S'rlw iv. 584. 

I take this curious information from Sir 
Henry Yule*s “ Cathay and the way thither^'^ 
wliere extracts of Ibn Batuta*s Travels arc» 
illustrated by a profusion of learned notes; 
see pp. 456 sq., for the account of Bengal 
prices. 

^ Another valuation of the roth! (or maund) 
of that period at 24*7 lbs., would reduce the 
purchase to about 1976 lbs., still a respectable 
quantity. 
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the end of the seventeenth century /i80 lbs. of rice were bought at Chittagong for a rupee, 
and sixty ^ good tame poultry ’ for the same money.®* Such were the prices in a large 
province boasting of easy communications by sea and river, and forming part of a great empire. 
We can, hence, scarcely wonder at the cheapness that reigned in the KaiSmir of Hindu times, 
when the great obstacles to commerce arising from the valley's natural situation were 
increased by a system of rigid political isolation. 

84. It is manifest that the rates of victuals, and in particular those of i*ice, as recorded 
by Ka]ha];ia, afford the best gauge for an estimate of the relative value which cash sums, such 
as salaries, represented in the Kasmir of Hindu times. We shall scarcely err considerably if 
for the purpose of such an estimate we take 200 Dinnaras as a fair average rate for the 
Khari of rice.®® 

Estimated by this standard the 100,000 Dinnfiras daily pay which Udbhata, Jayapieja's 
Chief Pantjit was lucky enough to draw,®^ was a very respectable remuneration indeed, 
corres}>onding in value to 500 Kharis of grain. Calculated at the rate indicated by 
Abil-l-Fa?!, and increased by 12 per cent, in accordance with tl»e gr<.*ater intrinsic value of the 
earlier copper coinage, the Lakh of Udbhata’s daily j)ay would amount to 28^ rupee's. This daily 
allowance, though acceptable enough oven for a Pandit of the present dn 3 " wouhl scarcely excite 
the attention of a modern Chronicler. But if we convert the sum mimed by Kalhai.ia into 
its eejui valent in grain, and estimate the presemt value of the latter according to tlie commu- 
tation rate of II rupee for the Khari, ®^ we arrive at the sum of d25 rupees as representing 
approximately for the present day the same purchasing power which Udbhata's 100,000 
Dinnaras had in his own time. 

Calculated on the same basis even the sum of 2000 Dinnfiras of Lavata, the favourite 
of B'aiiikaravarman, was a large daily allowance for one who had been a load-caxrior by 
occupation.®® And it is not difficult to realize that the subsidies paid by King Ananta to the 
refugee S'rihi princes, amounting to 150,000 Dinnaras daily in the case of Riulrapala, and 
80, (XX) Dinnfiras in that of Diddapala, constituted a serious drain on the royal treasury.®® 
The quantities of grain which those sums could purchase in the Kasmir of the eleventh 
century, would at the present day represent values of about 937 and 500 rupees respectively, 
calculated according to the above standard. We can thus Well ‘understand the astonish- 
ment which Kalhana expresses at the fact that even such magnificent allowances did not 
prevent their high-born recipients from being troubled by debts. 

35. Wo are all the more justified in taking the prices of grain as the true standard 
by which to estimate the relat've value of the cash amounts mentioned in the Chronicle, 
because tliero is goo<l reason to believe that rice has already in early times formed a kind of 
subsidiary currency in Kasmir. 

This belief is based primarily on the fact that such a system has survived in Kasmir 
to the present day. As by far the greatest part' of the land revenue was until quite 
recently collected in kind,®^ it was the regular system for the State to pay all salaries, 
grants, etc., in grain or other produce taken from the State stores. Since the reign of 
Mahfirfija Gulfib Singh, the amounts payable to servants of the State were nominally fixed 

®* Soo Cathay, supplem. note, p. ccli. ; quoted area of cultivated land{v. 117). In the fifteenth 
from Hamilton’s New Account of the East Indies, century the ordinary price was still only 3(X) 
od. 1744, ii. p. 23. Dinnaras (soo S'riv. i. ZOZ). Our assumed aver- 

It is probable that similar evidence for low age of 290 Dinnaras is thus certainly not too low. 
prices of agricultural produce could bo collected ®® iv. 496. 
for other parts of India also. But I am unable ®^ See above, note 83. 

at present to refer to the works whic'' are likely ®® See v. 205. 

to furnish these data. Compare vii. 144 sqq. 

®® Wo have seen that 200 Dinnaras was the ®' See note v. 171. 
usual rate before Avantivarman extended the 
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in rupees. These sums were then converted into ^ S'fili ' (rice) or other produce available 
in the State granaries according to the established commutation rates already referred to. 
Previously, however, even these nominal cash rates were unknown in official use, and all 
salaries, etc., were actually fixed in Kh&ris of rice. The custom thus established extended 
to the wages of all sorts of private servants, and has in this sphere been maintained to 
the present day. 

The following remarks of Mr. Lawrence graphically describe the state of things as it 
existed till the introduction of recent administrative reforms :** '^In 1889, when I commenced 
work, it might be said that money prices did not exist. Salaries were paid in grain, and I 
remember that in 1889, I was requested to take oil-seeds, in lieu of cash, in payment of the 
salary of myself and my department. Oil-seeds were looked upon as an appreciated currency. 
Not only did the State pay its officials in grain, but private persons paid their servants in the 
same fashion, and 16 to 20 ICharw&rs of Shall was the ordinary wages of a domestic 
servant. The currency was to a great extent Shali, and silver played a subsidiary part in the 
business of the country.” 

36. That the system here described has come down from an earlier time is proved beyond 
all doubt by the detailed account of Abii-1-Fazl, which shows that the revenue administration 
of KaSmir was in the sixteenth century materially the same as in recent times.^ The same 
must be concluded for the Hindu period from such indications as Kalhai^ia gives us.^®® By far 
the greatest portion of the land revenue being assessed and collected in Kh&ris of grain, it 
necessarily follows that the consequences in respect of the currency must have been similar 
to those prevailing to our time. The Lokaprakasa fully supports this conclusion. Kharis of 
rico {dhdnyahhdri) are stated there in fixed quantities as payments of rents, fines, interest, 
etc., even in cases where the original amounts forming the subjects of contracts are quoted 
in Dinnftra figures.'®* 

37. The system of reckoning revenues in grain is widely spread throughout Asia, and is 
naturally well adapted to the economic conditions of a mainly agricultural country. '®2 In a 
territory isolated by great mountain barriers, and hence far removed from the influences of 
export trade like Kasmir, such a system based on the staple produce of the country and 
the main food stuff of its inhabitants, must have specially recommended itself by its 
stability. 

Its existence in old Kasmir, which we conclude from the evidence above indicated, 
greatly helps us to understand the facts we have ascertained regarding the cash currency of 
the country. A monetary system^ based on the cowree unit and represented in its main 
bulk by a copper coinage, becomes far more intelligible if we realize that it was supplemented 
in all important transactions of public business and private life by the ample stores of another 
circulating medium, the Khftri of rice. 


Compare Valley, p, 243. 

See Ain-i Akh., ii. pp. 366 sqq. 

See notes v. 171 sqq. 

Compare, o.g., Ind, Stud, xviii. pp. 346, 

378. 

In another place of Book ii. the yearly pay of 
a servant is fixed at 15 Kharis of rice, which 
together with some small perquisites are valued 
as the equivalent of 5000 Dinnaras. 

KC Friar Odorio in his account of the Chinese 


province of Manzi, speaks of a certain rich man 
who “ hath a revenue of thirty tuman of tagojrs of 
rice. And each tuman is ten thousand, and 
each tagar is the amount of a heavy ass-load ** 
(our Kh arwar. i.e. Persian Khar-har^, See 
Cathay, p. 152. Sir H. Yule in his note remarks : 
** Heyenues continued to bo estimated in China 
in sacSks of rice iintil lately, if they are not so 
still. In Burma they are always estimated in 
baskets of xice..” 
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NOTE I— V. 97-100. 

THE CONFLUENCE OF THE VITASTA AND SINDHU. 

1. The interest of this passage as well as its difficulty lies in the exact topographical 
indications which it furnishes with reference to the ancient junction of the VitastA and 
SiNDHU Rivers. Those indications, if correctly interpreted in the present note, enable us to 
trace at this jioint an important result of Suyya’s regulation of the Vitasta. 

The Vitasta and its largest tributary, the Sindhu (see note i. 67), meet at present opposite 
to the large village of ^ad^pvr, 74° 34' long. 34° IT lat., and about nine miles in a direct line 
to the north-west of S'linagar. That this has been the point of junction since at least tihe 
fourteenth century, is proved beyond all doubt by the name of the place itself. The modem 
name ^dd^pur is, as a notice of Abu-1-Fa?l shows, only a contraction of the original form of 
the name Shahdhvddmpiir} From Jonaraja's Chronicle, 409, we learn that Shahabuddinpur 
took its name from Sultfui Shahabuddin (a.t). 1364-1378), who founded a ‘town’ called after his 
own name at the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu. 

2. Considering that only two centuries lie between Kalhana's time and the date of 
Shahabuddin, and that the Chronicle of Jonanlja makes no reference to any change in the 
nver-coursi* during the mtervtuiing period, we can safely conclude that the confluence of the 
two rivers was al'^o in Kalhana’s time at the same point whisro we see it at present. ICalhapa 
in our passage <listinctly attributes the junction of the two rivers, as it existed in his own time, 
to the operations of Suyya. Hoeing then that this junction has not changed to the present 
day, we must acknowledge that our author’s prediction, v. 98, as to the durability of Suyya’s 
achievements at this particular spot has so far been fully realized, 

3. For the identification of tlio place where the rivers met previous to the operations of 
Suyya, we have to rely chiefly on the indications which Kalharia gives us as to its position 
relative to fri^rdmi and the temple of Visnu Vainyai^nlmin. These indications will be best 
understood by a reference to the detailed map of “ Parih^sapura and Confluence of VitastA 
and Sindhu,” prepared by mo. 

The evidence of other passages, as already indicated in note iv. 323, had made it easy for 
me to recognize Trigrami in the modern village of Trigam, situated on the left bank of the 
Vitastn, alnuit one umPa quarter miles to the south-west of Shfi.d*pur. But for the identifi- 
catioTi of the Vainyasvamin temple and the full comprehension of the data given incur passage 
as to the position of the former confluence, a careful examination of the topography and 
ancient remains of the neighbourhood was necessary. This I was able to effect on a visit 
which I paid to this locality in October, 1892. The information then collected I took occasion 
to revise and to supplement on a fresh visit in May, 1 896. 

4. Trigdm is the name given to a collection of small hamlets situated at a short distance 
from each other on the raised ground which stretches from the left bank of the VitastA in the 
direction of the Par^spor plateau described in Note F. These hamlets are Parffpur on the 
east, Guptjl-i Khalil in the centre, Kral’pur to the west, and Zerpur to the south. Clbse up to 
Guneji-i Khalil, the position of which is approximately indicated by the triangiilation point 
‘ Trig&m ’ of the larger Survey map, there reaches from the south-west a swampy depression 
about a quarter of a mile broad, and filled throughout the year with stagnant water. This 

^ '' Sluihabuddinpur is on the banks of the a favourite resort. The Bind joins the Bihat at 
Bihat uiid about it aio large plane-trees, which is this point.** Aln-i Ahh.^ ii. p. 364. 
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swamp runs with a gradually deepening bed for about three quarters of a mile in a south- 
westerly direction past Zerpur, and towards the small village of Malikpur. Close to the latter 
it joins the deep-cut marshy depression known as Badrihel Ndla^ which separates the plateau 
of Par’spor from the lands of Trigam. 

Going round the bank of the Trigam swamp to the south-east we come to Zerpur and then 
to the hamlet of Mal-'pur, which lies on an inlet of the swamp running to the north-east. On 
the south bank of this inlet and almost bordering on Mal^pur, lies Malikpur in the shade of 
magnificent plane-trees. The fields of Malikpur occupy the narrow strip of raised ground 
which separates the southern end of the Trigam swamp from the Badrihel Nala. 

5. Immediately behind the houses of Malikpur and to the south of them are found the 
basement walls of an ancient temple, now partly used as an enclosure for the small Ziarat of 
Sayyad Al^mad Kirmani. These walls, which are formed of large well-carved slabs, are visible 
in most places to a height of several feet above the ground and seem to have belonged to a 
square cella. The side running east to west, which is best preserved, measures about sixty- 
eight feet. Near the basement walls and inside the enclosure formed by them are found 
numerous sculptured capitals, bases of Lingas and other architectural fragments evidently 
belonging to the original building. To this ruined temple the tradition of the local Brahmans, 
if correctly communicated to me' by Pancjit Mukuhd Ram of Trigam and others, gives the name 
of Vainyasvamin. 

Accepting this identification we are able to comprehend fully the bearing of the statement 
made by Kalhai;;ia in v. 97, as to the direction of the old river-beds at their former junction. 
If we place ourselves at the south-west extremity of the raised ground on which the temple 
lies, about 400 yards fro'm tlie latter, and turn towards Shi^d*pur, we have on our left the 
above described swamp running north-east, in the direction of Trig&m, and on our right the 
Badrihel N&la which divides the plateaus of Trigam and Pai^spor. In the swamp on the loft, 
I believe, we have to recognize the former course of the Sindhu, and in the Badrihel Ndia the 
old bed of the Vitasta. Their relative position corresponds exactly to Kalhapa^s description 
of the two great rivers, the Sindhu and Vitasta, which formerly met near the [temple of 
Vi 9 nu] Vainyasvamin flowing to the left and right of Triyrdml [respectively].” 

0. In support of the first identification I have to mention thAt the swamp which now 
ends beyond Zerpur, is said by the villagers to have stretched within a few generations ago 
much further to the north and to have reached beyond Gund-i Khalil. This extension is still 
clearly indicated by a shallow dry Nallah known by the name of Sar^ ‘ lake,’ which passes close 
to the west of the houses of GuncJ-i Khalil and can be traced for some distance further, run- 
ning in a north-easterly direction towards Sh|d‘pur. A glance at the map will show that this 
Nallah and the swamp lie in the direct continuation of the course, from north-east to south- 
west, which is followed by the Sind River from below Kovgund (map ^ Kowgood ’) to its present 
junction with the Vitasta. 

Thus also the south-westerly direction which the ' Nor’ canal (map ' Noroo’) first follows 
where it leaves the Vitasta at Sbad'pur, becomes quite intelligible. This canal plays an 
imx>ortant part in Kasmir river-navigation, as it affords a direct route of communication 
between S'rinagar and Sopur, ami enables boats, for a great part of the year, to avoid the 
dangerous passage of the Volur lake. 

From the enlarged map it will be seen that the Ndr leaves the Vitasta exactly opposite 
to its present junction with the Sindhu, and practically continues the course of the latter to the 
south-west for nearly half a mile. After thus approaching in a comparatively broad bed to 
within one-third of a mile of Gupd-i Khalil the Nor turns abruptly to the north-west 
and continues thereafter to follow tlie latter direction in a narrow and evidently artificial 
channel. 

It appears to me highly probable that we have in the first portion of the Nor channel, the 
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old bod of the Siiidliu which once continued yet further in the now dry ^ Sar ’ of Gui?(J-i Khalil, 
and ended in what is now the swamp of Trigftm. 

7. Turning now to the BadriliSl NsJa we find it clearly marked as an old river-bed by the 
formation of its banks. It is in fact still known as such to the villagers. The Badrihel N&la, 
which is about 320 yards broad at its narrowest point (see below), connects the great swamp 
known by the name of the Panz*n6r Nambal on the east, with the marshes stretching between 
Har"trath and And'^rko^h on the west. Though dry during the greatest part of the year, this 
channel serves still regularly as an outflow for the Panzhior Nambal whenever the latter is 
flooded from the V itasta at times of high water. 

A large dam stretches across the Badrihel Nala at the point where the south-west 
extremity of the high ground of Trigam approaches nearest to the Par’spor Plateau. It is 
known as the Kanyemth^ and is constructed entirely of large sculptured slabs and other archi- 
tectural fragments, probably taken from the ancient temple-site close by, which will be 
mentioned below. According to the tradition of the villagers, the Kanyesuth stone-dam ’ 
in Ks.) was constructed in Pa^hfin times, with a view to its serving as a causeway across 
the Badrihel Nrda, which was then a marsh, and also to stop the passage of floods from the 
Panz*n6r Nambal. The Kanyesuth is now broken in the middle and does not any longer stop 
the flow of flood water towards the marshes in the west. That it still acts as an obstacle to 
the drainage was shown to mo by some largo pools, whicfli I found near it in 1896 as late as the 
end of May. 

The n>w level or the whole of the Badrihel Nala is further proved by the fact that the 
portion lying imme<liately to th(^ north-west of the Kanyesuth still contains a fairly deep little 
lake known as Udatt Sar (sec map). This lake is said to have been more extensive even within 
the rocolloctk>ii of the older villagers, and their statement is fully borne out by the marshy 
nature of the ground adjoining the lake. 

8. The topographical facts hero indicated point distinctly towards the conclvision that we 
have in the Badrihel Nala that portion of the ancient bed of the Vitastft which Kalha];>a had in 
mind when describing the ft)rmer confluence of the two rivers. This conclusion receives further 
support by the chai*acter of the tract lying immediately to the east of Trig&m and Par^spor 
around the Panz'nor Nambal. Here the soil is throughout “ low and peaty, reclaimed at 
various times fr<.)m swami).’’ ‘‘The cultivated land lies below the level of the Jhelam bed,’' and 
reijuires constant iirotectioii by means of embankments. In consequence, the people near 
Faiijinara (Panz'nor) always hve in exi)ectation of a flood.” The points here reproduced from 
Mr. Lawri'iice's description of this tract ^ become at once clear if we realize that the old course 
of the V itasta before Suyya’s regulation must have led through the Panz'nor Nambal. 

By forcing the river to pass to the north of Trigam instead of south of it, it became possible 
to reclaim a groat portion of the land between the Vitasta and the Sukhnag River on the 
south. But the results of this change must have mado themselves felt yet over a far lajrger 
area. The wide, low-lying tracts which stretch to the south of the Volur Lake, have remained 
to the present day the scene of the cultivator’s constant struggle against floods from lakes and 
rivers. It is clear that the task of protecting and reclaiming these lands, must have been con- 
siderably facilitated when the Vitasta was prevented from entering their very centre from the 
side of Par'^spor. 

9. By keeping the main channel of the Vitasta to the north the river was made to pass 
direct into that part of the Volur which, owing to its well-defined natural boundaries, is best 
adapted to act as a temporary reservoir for the surplus water of dangerous floods. Whereas 
such floods, if conducted into the Volur by the shortest route direct from the south, would 
invariably submerge the low-Tying shores of this side, they now in normal times find time and 


* See LawuenCk, Valley, p. 211. 
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room to spread themselves over the wide expanse of the lake before they can raise the latter to 
a dangerous level. 

The change which Suyya effected in the place of junction of the Vitast& and Sindhu, was 
thus closely connected with a scheme of regulating the course of the united rivers from their 
confluence to the Volur. It is fully in keeping herewith that Kalha^a immediately after men- 
tioning the above change, refers to the stone embankments constructed by Suyya along the 
Vitastft, and to the regulation of the Volur In the lines which follow "next, the reclamation 
of the land for new villages is directly mentioned as a result of these operations. Kalha^a 
names particularly (v. 106) as such villages localities known by the name of Ku7j4ala. Villages 
thus designated ♦ (Mar“kui>d'‘l, Uts'^kupd*^!) are actually situated along the course which the 
Vitastft at present follows from §had‘pur to the Volur. 

10. Kalhai^ia was evidently anxious to mark with all possible clearness the change which 
had taken place in the site of the river- junction. He has taken care to let us know in detail 
of the sacred build Uigs which stood by the side of the confluence before and after Suyya’s 
regulation. The translation of the couplet, v. 99-100, has been given above as follows : — 

“ On the two banks of the original (F) confluence there stood the [temples of Viij^u] 
Vi^yyusvamin and VainyasiHimin situated in Pkalapura and Parihdaapura [respectively] ; whereas 
on the bank of the i3resent [confluence] which has 'got to the vicinity of Sundaribhavana, [there 
stands the temple of] Vi.si.iu Yogasdyin^ tho object of Suyya s worship.” 

The temples here referred to are not otherwise known, and we have to rely for their 
identification on this very piissage. The interpretation of the latter is unfortunately com- 
plicated by the fact that tho first words of verse 99 as found in our two MSS. contain 
an undoubted corruption. The adhyapydstdm of A, gives no sense, as little as the correction 
of a later hand in that codex, adyapy°. In the absence of something better I had adopted 
in the Ed. tho conjectural reading of the Calcutta and Paris Editors adydpy^y but a closer 
examination of the text shows that this conjecture is untenable. From the use of tu with 
adyatanasya in the. next verso, it follows that Kalha^ia watits to refer there to the modern con- 
fluence in contradistinction from the earlier one. Hence the word adya, * now/ in v. 99, would be 
meaningless ; nor could it be brought into agreement with the use of the imperfect verb dstdm. 

The proper emendation seems to be indicated by tho reading of L, abkyasydstdm. The 
Ak^aras ^ and ^ and W being distinguished in S'ilrada writing only by a slight difterence, 
the restoration of the coiToct reading ddyasy dstdm is rendered paleeographically very easy. 
We thus get the proper contrast between the ‘ original ’ {ddya) confluence described in the first 
verse and the ‘ present ’ {adyatand) one in the next, which the context imperatively requires. 

11. In our discussion above, we have already shown that the temple of Vainyasvdmin 
must be identified with the extant templo ruin at Malikpur. The position of the latter 
corresponds exactly to that indicated in v. 97 for the Vainyasvamin shrine, with reference to 
the former river-j unction. Kaihai^a, v. 99, speaks of this temple as ‘ situated in Parihftsa- 
pura,’ arid in order to understand tliis description we must refer once more to the topography 
of this neighbourhood. 

’ The Malikpur ruin, as already explained, lies on the narrow neck of raised ground which 
separates the Trigftm swamp from the east end of tho Badrihel Nftla. On the opposite or 
southern side of the latter rises with steep banks the plateau of Par^spor, the ancient 
Parihftsapura, with the great temple ruins described in Note iv. 194-204.® 


* See V. 103 sq. and note. 

^ Compare note v. 106. 

® The northern group of these temples 
(A, B,*C on map) lies at a distance of less than 
one mile to the S. of Malikpur. As their ruins 
are far more conspicuous than the remains 


at Malikpur, the question might arise whether 
we ought not to look rather among them for the 
temple of Vainyasvamin. My reasons against the 
latter view are briefly the following : 

In tho first place, I see at present no ground 
for doubting ttio correctness of the iiiformatiou 
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The great town which King Lalitaditya had founded there, must have given its name at 
an early date to the surrounding district. We find the term Parihasapura used in this 
extended sense in S'rio. iv. 3o3 ; Fourth Chronicle, So l, and subsequently the Parga^a of 
* Paraspur^ in Abu-l-FazJ’s list of territorial divisions of Kasmir Ahb,y ii. p. 370). The 

villages around the Par"sp6r Ucjar continued, in fact» until some sixteen years ago to form a 
separate Pargana, whicli was oflicially known by the name of Par‘>spdr, and is also correctly 
shown on the Survey map. 

It is now interesting to note that Malikpur, according to the uniform evidence of the 
villagers and small local f)fficials examiaed by me, was included in the Par‘^8p6r Parga^C^a, 
whereas already Trig urn along with ^ad’pur and other neighbouring villages belonged to the 
Pargana known as Sfiiru-l-mawazi^ Pain. In view of the tenacity with which the old terri- 
torial limits have maintained themselves throughout in KaiSmir until the recent changes iii the 
administratif>n, wo liave every reason to assume that the location of Malikpur in the Pargana 
of Par'^spor is of old date. If, then, the Malikpur ruuis mark the site of the Vainyasvamin 
temple, it is clear that Kalhaiia was justified in speaking of Ihe latter as ^situated in 
Parihasapura.’ 

12. In order to ascertain the probable position of the second shrine which Kalha^a 
mentions by the side of the former confluence, that of the temple of Vi^husvamin, we must 
return once more to the neighbourhood of Trigftm. As the Vi^^usv&rain temple is distinctly 
said to be situated in Phalapura, while the Vainyasvamin shrine opposite to it lay in Pari- 
hasapura, it is quite certain that we cannot look for the former on the Par^spor plateau. 
Accepting Malikpur as the site of the temple of Vainyasvamin, the above indication must 
necessarily lead as to search for the position of the Vi 9 ^usvamin temple on that strip of raised 
ground which stretches to the S.W. of Trigam along the western bank of the Trigam 
swamp. 

Proceeding from Gup^-i Khalil, the central hamlet of Trigam, in the above-marked 
direction by the path which leads towards Divar, we pass at short distances two old sites, 
known as KaTiet§uth Masjid and Utar Khav. There the foundations of small temples can still 
be traced. Going further in the same direction w^e T*each a narrow neck of raised ground which 
projects between the Trigain swamp and the little lake known as Udan Sar. Immediately 
below it to the south is the embankment of the Kanyesuth stretching across the Badrihel 
Nala, as described above. 


given to me as regards the traditional name of 
the Malikpur ruin (see above, para. 6). 

Secondly, it must be remembered that, as shown 
in Note F, all the chief ruins on the Par*sp6r 
plateau must belong to the great sacred build- 
ings which Lalitaditya constructed there. Now 
it is worth noting that the ruined mound A, 
which falls nearest to the old place of junction, 
and accordingly would have to be thought of in 
the first place under that assumption, is by far 
the most extensive of all the ruins of Parihasa- 
pura. If this had been the Vainyasvamin 
temple, we could scarcely explain why the latter 
name does not occur in the lengthy account 
Kalha^a gives in iv. 194-214 of the numerous 
structures erected at Parihgsapnra by Lalitaditya 
and his court. 

Thirdly, attention must be paid to the fact 
that the position of the Parihasapura ruins 
relative to the old river-junction is not the one 
which we should expect to be taken up for a 
shrine erected in honour of a sacred Samgawu. 


And that the Vainyasvamiti temple had this 
character, is clear from the manner in which 
Kalhana refers to it in v. 97 and v. 99. The 

spot to which the confluence of two sacred 

streams gives special sanctity, and which 

accordingly figures as the Tirtha proper, is in 
the case of Kasmir Saiiigamas invariably located 
in tho angle formed by the two streams. This 
is illustrated, e.g. by the position of the 

Tirthas of Ciramocana (i. 149), S'&rada (Ma- 
dhumati and Kirsnagahga (i. 37), MS>rlBanigama 
(see note iii. 339-349), etc. In the same way we 
And at the present junction of Sindhu and 
Vitasta that the pilgrims perform their ablu- 
tions and sacrifices in the angle of the two 
rivers, i.e. on the right bank of the VitastE, and 
not on the side of Shad*pur. 

The same position is assigned to the most 
sacred of Saihgama Tirthas, that of Prayaga at 
Allahabad ; see Constable's Hand Atlas o/ India, 
pi. 44. 
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On the top of this projecting neck 1 found scattered a quantity of large carved slabs and 
architectural fragments, which belonged undoubtedly to some ancient building. They are 
found chiefly near a spot where the outlines of a square enclosure or building can still be 
partly traced in the form of foundation walls. This spot, which seems at one time to have 
been used as a ^i&rat and burying-ground, is now known to the villagers as Timhar Shdhtm 
Margtizar the cemetery of Timur ^ah ’). 

It appears to me very probable that the temple of Vifiniisvamin stood once on or close to 
this spot. The position corresponds exactly to the indications furnished by Kalhapa^s words. 
On the opposite or eastern side of the Trigam swamp, which represents the former bed of the 
Sindhu (see above, para. 0), we have Malikpur with the remains of the Vainyasvamin temple, 
the direct distance between the two sites being scarcely more than half a mile. The 
scattered condition of the remains of Timbar Shahun Marguzar and their comparative 
insigniflcance is easily accounted for. The Kanyesuth which, as already stated, is constructed 
entirely of ancient stone materials, lies immediately below this site. It is evident that the 
latter, which of all the ruined sites lies nearest to the Kanyesuth, has supplied most, if not 
all, the sculptured slabs, etc., of which this embankment is composed. 

13. The temple of Vi^nusvamin was according to Kalhapa’s words situated in Phala- 
PCRA. It follows from what has been said above as to the similar location of the Vainya- 
svAmin shrine in ParihAsapura, that Phalapura is probably used here as the designation of a 
r.mall territorial division. Trigam has, as already explained, always been counted with the 
riveraine Pargaiia of Sairu-l-mawazi' Pain (map * Salimozapaieen ’ ), and Phalapura must 
hence be assumed to correspond to the latter tract or a part of it. 

Phalapura is referretl to in iv, 184, 673, apparently as a town or village founded by 
Lalitfiditya, and is placed by the gloss on the second passage, * in the neighbourhood of 
Parihasapura.’ This is very likely the original application of the name. Just as the town of 
Parihasapura gave its name to the Pargana of Par^spor, so also the name of Phalapura 
evidently came to be used as the designation for a small district. Tlic subsequent creation of 
a larger territorial division known by the Persian term Sdiru-l-mawdzV^ ® would account for the 
disappearance of the name Phalapura.^ 

14. It remains now for us only to examine the reference which Kalha^a makes in 
V. 100, to the confluence of tbe two rivers such as it existed in his own time. We have 
already in the introductory remarks of this note indicated the evidence which proves that the 
river- junction which Kalhana knew, has remained unchanged to the present day. It is, 
therefore, but a matter of minor importance that the locality of Sundaribhavana which 
Kalhaoa names as in the vicinity of the modem junction, can no longer be identified. The 
place is nowhere else mentioned, and I have not been able to trace in that neighbourhood a 
local name which might be derived from it. 

The temple of Vifu^u ToaA!&A.YiN, which our verse mentions as situated by the side of the 
new junction and evidently as a foundation of Suyya, is also otherwise unknown. But its 
site is, perhaps, indicated by the remains of an ancient temple found on the right bank of 
the VitastA, a little below its actual junction with the Sind and close to the park known as 
NArAn BAgb- These remains have, during the late MahArAja’s reign, been built up into a 


^ Compare regarding the origin and signi- 
fioanoe of this term Aln-i Alcb.^ ii. p. 867. 

y Tbover and Lassen (iii. p. 1002) evidently 
following Wilson, History, p. 63 note, identify 
Phalapura with ShahAbnddinpur or Shad*pfir. 
But the passage of the A£n>i Akbari to which 
they refer (ii. p. 364), merely mentions Shaha- 
buddinpur as situated at the junction of the 
Bihat (Vitasta) and Sind Rivers. 


The modem village Pdl^pur, about three miles 
below 8'rinagar on the right hank of the Vitasta, 
which Wilson in his note on Moororoft^s Travels, 
ii. p. 219, took for Phalapura, cannot be 
thought of in this connection. It lies too high 
up the river, and its name is clearly deriv^ 
from Pdla, a KrAm name widely spread among 
Kalmiri Muhammadans ; see Lawrence, Valley, 
p. 307. 
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solid platform to form the base of a new temple which K^ijakak Dar, of S'rinagar^ 

intended to erect here. Judging- from the character of the ornaments displayed on many of 
the slabs, these materials could well have belonged to a temple of Avantivarman’s time. 

The Purohitas of the neighbouring Gayabirtha know nothing of the origin or name of 
this temj)lo, but had heard by tradition that it was dedicated to Visiiu. 

16. The spot which is actually held to mark the Tirtha, and where accor<lingly the 
ablutions and sacrifices take place, lies about 200 yards from the remains liescribed, at the 
very angle formed by the uniting rivers. Opposite to this point there rises in the bed of the 
Vitasta a small island built of solid masonry. On it stands an old Cinar tree, and under the 
branches of the lattc*r are placed a largo IJnga and a few old sculptures.® The Tirtha to which 
this little island belongs is visited by numerous pilgrims at certain Parvans throughout 
the year, and is now known through the whole of KaiSmir by the name of Prayaya, It is 
easy to explain how this name came to bo attached to this particular Tirtha. 

The confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu Rivers has, as the Samgama of the two 
i;hief rivers of Kasmir, enjoyed groat sanctity evidently since early days. It is mentioned in 
the chai’acter of an important Tirtha by the Nllamata^ vv. 297 and 1070. The first passage 
{(iuUyil SifuJhvs lit vijneyd Vifntifd Yamuna tathd i aa Pray lyasamo desas tayor yatra tu 
saihyamah) identitic^s the Sindhu River with the Gahgfi,® and the Vitasta with the Yamuyia. In 
accoi dance with thi.s iclentification the term Praytiya, which applies to the confluence of the 
great rivers of the Indian plains, near Allahabad, has been transferred to the junction at 
^had'pur. The old (hnrir on the above described little island has taken the place of the 
famous Ficus Indica tree of the real Prayaga (see iii. 430). 

The only text in wjiich the name Prayaga is actually given to the ShiVd*pur junction, is 
the Vitastfimrdiatmya, xxi. 74. The recent date of this composition, or at least of its extant 
redaction, is siiflicicntly proved by the modern form o'f many of the local names found in it, 
e.g. the name S araddpura {1) given to Sh8d‘prir itself. 

I’he passnges, vi. 30d ami vii. 214, in which Kalhana mentions the erection of shrines,’ 
Mathas, and idher sacred buildings at the junction of the Vitasta and Sindhu by Queen 
l)i<lda and King Anaiita, must, of course, refer already to the now junction created by Suyya. 
A pilgrimage to it is alluded to in viii. .3149. Also Maiikha in his description of Kasmir, 
*S' nkaiitfiacarlta, iii. 20, does not fail to advert to this Saiiigama as a spot dear to S'iva. 
General references to thti locality are found, lldjat, vii. 909, lAOd; viii. 606 ; lifriv, i. 441, 

I It is curious to note that also the Tirtha of the real Prayaga near Allahabad has quite 
rotamtly been shifted by an artificial change of the confluence of the Ganga and Yamuna. I 
take the following from the Pioneer of January 27th, 189S : — 

Any apprehensions which may have been entertained as to the acceptableness toUie Mayh 
Mela Yiilgrims of the artificial confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna recently oonstructed 
under the orders of the Government, have been entirely dispelled by the event. It will be 
remembered that the purpose in cutting a canal from the Ganges to the Jumna, was, by 
establishing a temporary confluence four 'miles nearer to Allahabad than the natural confluence^ 
to facilitate the (jtherw’ise impracticable task of supplying liltereil w'ater from the municipal 
reservoirs to the huge assembly which gatheis every year on the apex of shifting sand formed 
by the two rivers. So far from rejecting this artificial confluence, the pilgrims have utilined it 
to the almost entire exclusion of the natural confluence ; and although on the great day of the 
Solar Eclipse the immense throng of bathers proved too heavy a tax on the limited capacity of 

® Compare for a description of the Prayaga decay; comp. Tirihas., also the Rev. Hinton* 
island at Shad^piir, HflOEL, Kaschtnir, i. p. 381 ; Knowles’ IHciionary of Kaahmiri Proverls^ 
ViGNK, Travels^ ii. pp. 9C, 146; Ince, Handbool\ p. 173. 

p- 207. — The Cinar tree of the island, according ® Compare regarding this identification, which 
to a popular legend, does not grow in size or is also aUuded to by Kalhana, note i. 57. 
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the work, the surplus thoxisancls overflowed peaceably along the nf>rthern bank of the Jumna, 
east and west of the canal, content to perform their ceremonial ablutions in sight of, if not in 
contact with, the actual mingling of the two waters. Thus difficult measure has been 
successfully carried through ; and the action of the Government, which might ignorantly or 
mischievously have been misinterpreted, has been recognized as a benefaction/’ 

It is evident that the pious visitors of the Ka^mir ‘ Prayfiga ’ must have acquiesced with 
equal ease in the transfer of their Tirtha consequent on Suyya’s regulation.] 


NOTE J.— V, 152-155. 

THE S'AHT OF UDABHANDA. 

1. The historical data furnished by this interesting passage together with other available 
information regarding the S'ahi dynasty have been fully discussed by me in my paper Zur 
Geschichte der Qahu von Kabul, contributed to the ‘ Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth. Zum 
Doctor- Jubilaeum 24. August 1893, von seinen Freuriden und Schulern,’ Stuttgart (Kohl- 
hammer), pp. 198-206. • 

I have shown there that the rulers, which in Kalhana’s narrative figure as the S'ahts of 
UdabhAndapura, belong to the ‘Hindu ^/idbiya dynasty’ which we know from a famous 
passage in Alberuni’s India (ii. p. 13) to have ruled the Kabul Valley and Gandhara previous to 
the conquest of Mahmud of Ghazna. According to Alboruni’s account this dynasty succeeded 
to the ‘Turkish who were traditionally believed to have ruled over the Hindu 

kingdom of Kabul for sixty generations. The last king of this race, Lagatiirman, was deposed 
by his Brahman Wazir who, having risen to great power and influence, seized the royal thrtme 
and became the founder of the Hindu Shahiya dynasty. 

2. In this usurper who, in the extant text of Alberuni is called Kalla r, w e have in all 
probability to recognize the Laluva S'Aht of the Rajatarahgiiu. Kalhapa subsequently, 
V. 233, mentions Lalhya as the father of KamaluJca. The latter prince is certainly identical 
with the Kamalu who, in Albcrfini’s genealogy of the Hindu Shahiyas, appears as the ruler 
next but one after ‘ Kallar.’ The ‘ S'ahi,’ whom Kalhana mentions in the last-named passage, 
writhout giving his name, as Kamaluka’s predecessor, is probably the Samand (Samanta) who 
in Alberuni’s list follows immediately after Kallar. 

The description which the Chronicle gives of Lalliya S'ahi’s great power and repute, 
agrees singularly with what Alberuni has to tell us of the energetic founder of the Hindu 
^ahiya dynasty. The proposed identification of ‘ Kallar ’ with Lalliya finds further support 
in the convincing conjecture by which Prof. Ch. Seybold, in his remarks on the above 
quoted paper {Zu DiranVa Indica, Z D.M.G,, xlviii. p. 700), has explained the apparent differ- 
ence of the names. Prof. Seybold sees in the form Jlr of the single MS. which has preserved 
for us the text of the Indica, a misread Jij or (i.e. Lalliya), and accounts for such a corruption 
by well-knowm palieographic peculiarities of Arabic manuscripts. 

[At the time of sending this note to the press, T notice that the above identification of 
‘ Kallar’ and Lalliya had suggested itself already to General Cunningham ; see ArchseoU Survey 
Meports, v. p. 83.] 

8. Besides Kamaluka and the nameless S'ahi, the Chronicle mentions of Lalliya’s suc- 
cessors BhIma S'ahi, of Udabhai;^<}apura, vi. 178, vii. 1081, the grandfather of Queen Didda, 
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and Trilocanap.S^la S^Ah;i, vii. 47-69. Under the last-named prince (t a.d. 1021/2, according to 
Alberuni), the S'&hi kingdom finally succumbed to the Turu^kas, i.e. the Muhammadap 
invaders from the wtist, whoso advance on India it had barred for centuries. Kalhana, as 
already Alberuni before him, has duly recordt^d the deep impression which this memorable event 
had made on contemporaries.^ 

The families of the S'A-his and their fame long survived that catastrophe, which occurred 
in the reign of Sairigramadeva of KaiSmir. Under the latter's successor, Anantadcva, we find 
several scions of that house, designated as ^ dhiputra^ or ^ dhivaihsajd I'ajaputrnh, in positions 
of great honour and power at the Kasriir court, comp. vii. 144 sqq., 178, 274. Among the 
wives of King Harsa there were Vasantalekha and other S' dhi princesses; vii. 9o6, 1470. 

When Harsa succumbed to his rebel foes (a.d. 1101) these royal ladies Wv>rthily maintained 
the fame of their race for valour and courage. They set fire to the stormed palace and found a 
heroic death in its fiames (vii. lfifiO-1/571). Kalharia also takes occasion to mention the great 
repute enjoyed in his own time by the numerous Ksattriya clan which claimed descent from 
the S'ahi race, viii. 32ii0. 

4. UdabhAnpai'URA, the residence of the S'ahi kings, has been identified by me in the 
above quoted paper, with the ancient capital of Gandhara, which is repeatedly mentioned by 
Alberuni under the name of Waihand {Tndia^ i. jip. 206, 2»M1, 317). Its position is marked by 
the modern village of Und situated on the right bank of the Indus about fifteen miles above 
Attock. 

Udabhandapura is referred t<^ by Kalhana in two passages besides our own, viz. v. 232; 
vii. 1081. Ill both these the name had been rendered tinrecognizable by erroneous readings of 
the former editions (C. has tnddbhdnddpuve and tadahhundapure !), and verso v. lo3 was 
altogether missing in them. Udabhfiiicjapura is also mentioned in Jonariija’s Chronicle, 372, 
where we read of its capture by Sultan Shahabu-d-din of Ka^mir (circ. 13o4-1373). Govinda- 
khana, the lord of Udabhandapura, is in the same passage, 374 sq., distinctly spoken of as the 
ruler of the Tndus-region {Sindhijfpti) and Gandhara. 

Alberuni, i. pp. 206, 2o9, accurately describes Waihand as the capital of Qandliar, i.e. 
Gandhara, situated to the wost of the Indus and above its junction with the Kfibul Kiver at 
Attock. It was the last foothold which the S'ahis retained acro.ss the Indus. The hard- 
contested ^battle whicli opened for Mahmud the road to the Pan j fib, was fought before 
Waihand (probably a.d. 1009; comp. Elliot, Hisfory of India, ii. pp. 33, 440 stp). 

6. The correct identification of the site of Waihand with that of the modern village Und 
(also written as Hund, Ohind, Uhand, etc.) was apparently first made by V. i>e St.-Maiitin, 
Memtare analytiquo (iH.’jH), p. 61. He, too, was the first to recognize in the Waihand of Albe- 
ruiii’s time the great and rich city of XJ-fo^hia-han'-ch! a , which Hiueii Tsiang hail visited in 
Gandhara nearly four hundred years earlier. The Chinese pilgrim describes correctly its 
position as bordered on the south *• by the River Sindh’ (4?i-yw-7ci, i. p. 114), and his biography 
informs us that Hhe king of KapiSa (i.e. Kabul) formerly dwelt in U-to-kia-han-cli’a’ (X?yc, p. 192). 

A detailed account of the topography and antiquities of Und has been given by General 
Cunningham, who evidently had arrived independently at the same identification, in Anc. 
Geogr., pp. 62 sqq.® His description of the numerous old remains built up in the ruined houses 
of the place I found fully confirmed on a visit I paid to Und in December, 1891. 


^ See note vii. 47-09. 

® The antiquarian remains of Und were noticed 
already by General Court, one of Ranjit Singh’s 
French officers ; see J .A.S.'B., v. p. 395. 

The marble slabs with Sanskrit inscriptions 
in S'arada characters wore removed from there 
by Sir Alex. Burnea in 1837 (see bis Cdbool, 

VOIi. II. 


p. 120). They are now intho Imperial Museum, 
Calcutta. 

A much-defaced fragment bearing a few 
nearly illegible lines in the same characters was 
picked up by me from the wall of a ruined 
mosque and deposited in the Lahore Museum, 

4 
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Gen. Cunningham, loc, cit,, has also made reference to the vaiying forms Und (Oond), 
llund (Hoond), Okind, Hendy by which the name of this old site has been rendered by modern 
authors and cartographers. The name, as I heard it, was pronounced ZTnd by those inhabitants 
whose mother-tongue is Western Panjabi (Hindki). In the mouth of the Pa^han land-owners 
who speak Pushtu, it sounded like Sind* In the first-named form Und we can trace, I believe, 
the direct phonetic derivation of the ancient name of the place as recorded by Hiuen Tsiang. 

6. U-’to~k%a-‘?uin-ch*a has been retranscribed by Stan. Julien first as ^Utahharp^a and subse- 
quently as *U4ahhan^a? If we, however, turn to a later publication of the great Sinologist, 
his Methods pour d^chiffrery etc,y we find that the phonetic values established there for the 
characters, which compose the Chinese rendering of the name, distinctly point to an original 
form *Uddkahd7i40'*^ 

In Udakahdn^a it is easy to recognize a half-sanskritized ApabhramSa form of the name 
presented to us in its quasi-classical garb by ICalhaiC^a^s ^ Town of Udabh&];)Ld&’ {^Udahhdri^4ipura), 
The Skr. named Udabhdr^day literally meaning ‘ water-pot,’ shows U da as the first member of 
the compound instead of Udakuy as required by the rule of Sanskrit grammar (see Paijiini, vi. 8, 
57 : udakasyodah aarhjndydrk). Against this the semi-Tatsama form recorded by Hiuen Tsiang 
has the fuller stem Udaka in the first part and hdr}da for Skr. hhdntla in the second with the 
regular Prakrit change of medial hh > h. 

From Udakahdnila we arrive at the form Waihand through a series of phonetic changes 
which are well known to the phonology of Apabhramsa and the modem Indo-Aryan Verna- 
culars. These stages may be represented as follows ^trdakahaT^da >^*dayahd7}d >** 
ha7}4 > * * J/athand (Alberuni’s Waihand).^ The further contraction into the modern Und pro- 
bably proceeded through forms like *Uhand and *Uhund which would account for the varying 
spelling of the name by earlier travellers. 

7. The description which Kalhai;;ia gives in v. 162 of Lalliya S'ahi’s position between the 
kingdom of the Darads on the north and the Turu^ka power on the south, is fairly accurate. 
We know from the Chinese Annals that in the middle of the eighth century Udy&na or the 
modem Swat with the neighbouring hill-regions was united with Gandhara under the rule of 
* the king of Ki-pin,’ who belonged in all probability to the dynasty of the * Turkish 
Sbahiyas ’ of Kabul (see Messrs. Levi and Chavannes, L' Itincraire d* Ou-k'ong, xn Journal asiat.y 
1896, vi. p. 849). If the dominions of Lalliya S'ahi extended equally far to the north, they must 
have bordered on the territories held to this day by the Dard tribes inhabiting the Kohistan 
on the Upper Indus, Cilas and Citral. 

By the Tumskas undoubtedly the Muhammadans are meant (comp. viii. 61 sqq.). These 


® Fie de Jdiouen-ihsang, p. 264 ; MSmoires sur lea 
eontrSee occidentalesy ii. p. 521, 

^ The characters kia and Jian are shown under 
Nos. 682 and 330 of Ju lien's list as regular ro- 
presentativos of the Sanskrit Aksaras la and han 
(han), respectively. From the fact that the 
characters Jcia + han do not appear in the list as 
expressing Skr. khdn, it appears that Julien him- 
self had abandoned subsequently the transcrip- 
tion * Udakhdnda. 

For U (No. 1313) and tch'a (No. 1760) the 
values of initial u and of final da, respectively, 
are fully confirmed by the classified list of Julien’s 
work. To (No. 2058), it is true, figures in the list 
only as the equivalent of Skr. da. But that 
this character could equally well be employed for 
the rendering of Skr. da, may bo safely con- 
cluded from the fact that other characters of the 
came phonetic value are used indifferently as re- 


presentatives of the Skr. syllables da and da, ta 
and fa ; comp. MHhode, Nos. 2060-61, 2066-07, 
2026-27, etc. 

® The stress -accent which is an important factor 
in this process of phonetic conversion, has been 
restored in these forms in accordance with the 
rules set forth by Prof. Jacobi, Z.D.M.G., xlvii. 
pp. 574 sqq., and Dr. Geikrson, On the Phonology 
of the Mod^n Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, Z.D.M.Q., 
xlix. pp. 395 sqq. 

The evidence for the several phonetic changes 
here assumed will be found in the last-named 
essay and Bbamxs, Comparative Grammar of 
Modern Aryan languages. Compare for * Beames, 
i. p. 202 ; Grierson § 37, 1) ; b Grierson § 37, 8 ; 
c Grierson § 11. — I indicate by JJ the vowel- 
sound t4 as an initial in consonantal function i 
comp. BRugmann, Orandries der Vergleiehenden 
Grammatik, § 18. 
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had obtained possession of Kabul in a.d. 871, under the Saffaride Ya^qub b. al-Layt (Rbinaud, 
Memoirey p. 209), and must thus have been menacing the remainder of the S'ahi dominion 
in the Kabul Valley directly from the west. But for over two centuries earlier the Arabs had 
warred against the Turkish predecessors of Lalliya S'ahi from Sijistan and Ar-Ru^aj 
(Arachosia, Qandahar) in the south-west which had fallen early a prey to their invasion.** 
Hence the reference of Kalhai^^a or his source to the ‘ Turui^kas ' in the south was not far from 
the truth. 

The words in which Kalhapa, v. 165, speaks of the relations between S'amkaravarman and 
Lalliya seem intentionally obscure. We may, however, infer from these guarded expressions 
that the expedition of the Kasmir ruler was in this direction not attended by [any marked 
results. 


NOTE K,— Vi- 137 . 

THE SKANDABHAVANA VIHARA. 

1. The SKANDABHAVANA VihAra has left its name to Khand^bavany a quarter of 
S'rinagar, situated on the right bank of the river, between the Nau Kadal or Sixth Bridge, 
and the 'Idg&h on the western outskirts of the city. Khand®bavan is the itirgular phonetic 
derivative in K4. of Skr. Skandabhavanay a name which in its formation corresponds 
exactly to other Vihara names found in the Chronicle, such as Ami‘tabhavanay IndradembhU’^ 
vanay Anahgabhavanay Mordkabhavana} Skanda in the first part stands for Skandagupta, the 
name of the founder of the Vihara (iii. 380), abbreviated bkimavaty as so frequently in designa- 
tions of sacred buildings.^ The designation of a whole city quarter by the name of a 
particular religious building, is exemplified in S'rinagar by modern Mahalla names like Did**mar 
(Diddamatha), Br^d'mar (Bhattarakamatha), Sud^rmar (Samudramatha).* 

Skaudabhavana is mentioned in viii. 1442 as the place where Sussala*s queens burned 
themselves when the rebels hovering round the city made the usual burning-ground at 
IMaki^ikasvamin : May'^sum unsafe. I conclude from this that there must have been 
already in old times ample open space near Skandabhavana. At present, as the map shows, 
there is a considerable expanse of waste ground both to the E. and N.E. of Khand*^bavan. 
It is used largely for Muhammadan burying places. The same inference may be drawn 
from the passages of Briv. iv. 123, 628, which mention Skandabhavana as a camping 
ground of armed forces during the troubled times of Miil^ammad ^ah's first reign 
(a.d. 1484-86). 

2. The position of the Vihara of Skandabhavana can be fixed with great probability at 
a spot situated near the southern end of the Khand‘^bavan Mahalla, which Brahman tradi- 
tion of the neighbouring quarters knows to this day as a sacred site by the name of 
* Skaiidabavan.’ This place, which is marked by the entry Skandabhavana on the map, was 
first visited by me in August, 1891. It is reached by following the Bazar road to the north of 
the Nau Kadal for about 260 yards. At this point there stands on the left of tlie road 

® Compare the Muhammadan historians quoted by Elliot, History, ii, pp. 413 sqq. ; Rxinaud, 

M&moire, pp. 172 sqq. 


* See iii. 9, 13 ; iv. 3 ; iii. 356 ; compare iny 
y^tea on Ou-k'ong, pp. 4, 9. 

* Compare Notes on Ou-k'ong, p. 5. 


* Compare notes vi. 240, 300, and for Sam- 
udramaiha > Sua^rmar, Jonar. 111^ 8'rlv, iv, 121, 
169, 290, 
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the Zif^rat of Mullah Muhammad B&sur. It contains within a walled enclosure, partly built 
of old carved stones, a number of tombs, for the construction of which also materials from 
some Hindu structure seem to have been utilized. 

Immediately adjoining this enclosure on the west is a waste piece of ground surrounded 
by a mud wall. In its centre rises a mound now about 1 2 feet high with traces of a square 
stone wall enclosing its base. The mound, as ftir as a superficial examination could show, 
consists of earth mixed with fragments of bricks. The wall or basement at its foot which can 
best be traced on the N. and E. sides, seems to have formed a square of about 38 feet. 
Close to the S.E. corner of this square there is a hollow in the ground about 10 feet 
square which clearly marks the place of an old well or tank. And not far from the latter is a 
small circular well dug by the Mullah of the Ziarat some ten years before my visit. 

3 . The old Brahman shopkeepers residing in the vicinity whom I examined, gave 
interesting information regarding the traditions attaching to the site. It is popularly held to 
be the place of ^Skandabavan ’ (Skandabhavana), a temple of Kumftra or Skanda, which was 
adjoined by a spring or Nftga. The latter flowed in old times in the hollow already noticed. 
Its water is supposed to have reached the Mar canal at a place known as Tftr*bal, a 
little to the west of the site. The Naga, however, has not been actually seen within living 
memory. 

Kam Cand Ri?i, son of Sahibrani, an intelligent old Brahman of about sixty years of age, 
remembered distinctly that when he was a child, a relative of his, Govardhan D&s Yazid, who 
was then of very advanced age, used to come daily to this spot to do his Pujft. On Saturdays 
in particular he used to make small oflerings to Kumara at the foot of a large mulberry 
tree growing there. This tree was cut down in the time of the Governor 3ha>ikh Ghulain 
Mulii-ud-din (a.d. 1842-45), by the Mullah of the Ziarat when, as the pious tradition holds, blood 
flowed from the trunk. Govardhan Das and others at that time used to light lamps on 
Parvan days at the foot of the mound, as is the custom in temples and before divine images. 

4 . From the statements here reproduced it is clear that the site of Skandabhavana 
was still within recent memory an object of sanctity and actual worship. That this worship, 
owing evidently to a wrong interpretation of the name (Skanda being taken for the name of 
Kumara), was addressed to a deity which had no relation to the original character of the 
shrine, is only an illustration of that curious course of adaptation by which popular local 
worship maintains itself through all religious and political changes. We have other evidence 
of the same phenomenon in the Muhammadan shrine close by. Its existence is in all pro- 
bability due to the fact that the site continued to attract local worshippers, even after their 
conversion to the true faith."* 


NOTE L.— vui. 2492. 

THE CASTLE OF S'lRAHSTLA. 


1. The hill stronghold of S'ibaqsilA which formed the scene of the memorable siege 
and the subsequent events related in viii. 2492-2709, was identified by me in September, 
1892, on occasion of the tour undertaken in search of the Is^dradd Tirtha, A brief account of 

^ Muhammadan saints are worshipped near svamin); iii. 350 (Pravaresvara) ; iii. 352 (Bhi- 
the Bites of most KaSmir Tirthas ; compare, e.g. masvamigane^), etc. 
notes vi. 178 (Bhitnakeiava) ; iii. 453 
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this identification was given in a paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society, London, and in 
a note communicated to the Imperial Academy of Vienna.* 

The indications furnished by Kalliai^a*.s account of the above siege had clearly shown 
me that the castle of the D&mara Alamk&racakra, in which Lothana and the other rebel 
princes had taken refuge, was to be looked for in the close vicinity of the shrine of S Arad a, 
and like the latter on the banks of the Ki^angahga River.* When, accordingly, I had found 
S Arada*s temple at S' ardi as described above in Note B (i/87), I lost no time in making inquiries 
regarding a possible site in the neighbourhood where to locate the stronghold. The fact that 
Kalhana nowhere mentions the crossing of the river on the way between the Tirtha and the 
castle, suggested from the first that the latter was situated on the same, i.e. the left river- 
bank. It was further clear that S'irah^^il&kotta could not be looked for higher up the river, 
because the valley, as stated in Note contracts immediately above S'ardi into an almost 
impassable gorge where the siege operations described in the Chronicle could not possibly 
have taken place. There remained thus the left bank of the Ki^angafiga below S'ardi ns the 
direction plainly marked for the search. 

2. Of rocky ridges rising precipitously above the river-bed, such as would answer the 
description of Kalharia^s narrative,^ the people of SArdi seemed to know only one in the 
immediate vicinity. It was the * hill of Gan^sa ' or Gardes Ghdtiy which is visited by the 
pilgrims on their way to SArada,** and which I had already noticed the previous day from the 
opposite bank. One of the villagers added that ho remembered having seen traces of an old 
wall on the summit of the ridge. I set oiit accordingly the morning after my arrival at 
SArdi down by the left bank of the river. After passing the cultivated plateau on which the 
modern fort of SArdi and some wooden barracks are situated, I continued my march for about 
two miles along an easy road by the hillside. Where the open ground between the latter and 
the river widens to about a quarter of a mile, are some fields which stretch on the west to the 
side of a rivulet, descending from the range to the south (marked on the map close to the 
initial letter of the name S'iiiahs'ila). 

Above this rivulet on the west rise the clifis of the Gardes Ghafi ridge, in some places 
almost perpendicularly, to a height of about 8(X) feet. A path leads first a little way up 
the cool gorge of the rivulet, then along the practicable face of the cliffs to the ‘ head of 
Gaue^a.’ On the face of grey lime rock, about fifty feet high, nature has formed a long 
projecting nose which curiously resembles the head of an elephant with the trunk hanging 
down. The rock is covered in this place with the orthodox daub of red paint. This shows 
plainly where pious tradition places the head of the elephant-faced god, which has given its 
name to the hill. The path then ascends very steeply the ridge in the direction towards 
the river, and reaches the summit of the ridge at its rocky northern extremity high above the 
tossing stream. This northern end of the ridge occupies exactly the point where the Ki^ian- 
gafiga in a sharp bend turns from a course E. to W. to one N. to S., as seen on the map. It is, 
in fact, the cause of this defiection in the river’s course. 

3. The ridge presents to the N. towards the river, a narrow face of precipitous and 
unscalable rocks on which only a few fir trees have managed to secure a footing. Examin- 
ing this face on the following day from the opposite (right) bank of the river, I could see the 
rocks rising straight out of the deep bed which the rapid current of the stream has cut itself 
at the foot of the ridge. Some of these rocks are overhanging the river, and all along this 
face of the ridge there are spots where an attempt at descent might land even a trained 

* See Academy, 1893, Nov. 24. ^ See Note B (i. 37). 

See Anzeiger der phiUhist. Classe, Vienna ^ Compare viii. 2528, 2564, and in particular the 
Academy, 1892, No. xxvii. description of Bhoja’s attempted escape, 2583 sqq. 

* viu. 2556, 2700 sqq. * See Note B (i, 87), § 6. 
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moimtainoer in a dangerous situation. The ridge rises about 300 feet above the river and its 
foot where it is washed by the water, is about 260 yards broad. 

The narrow fir-covered summit of the ridge runs first from N.B. to S.W., ascending very 
gradually. Following the path which keeps the same direction, I came at a distance of about 
eighty yards from the northern end upon unmistakable remains of an old wall stretching 
across the back of the ridge. For about sixty feet to the east of the path, the wall can still 
clearly be traced amid the luxuriant forest vegetation which now covers the ridge wherever 
its surface does not show the bare rock. The wall, which rises in parts still three or four feet 
above the ground, is over seven feet broad, and consists of well-laid strata of rough masonry. 
The mass of the stones was evidently brought from the river-bed, but larger blocks, roughly 
hewn, seem to have been used for the foundation. The summit of the ridge next rises 
gently in the same direction to a point about sixty yards distant where it forms a small 
level plateau, measuring about sixty feet across. This plateau also shows traces of old 
masonry marking, perhaps, the position of a central keep. 

The summit of the ridge then continues almost level, but with diminished breadth, for 
about seventy-five yards to the S.W., where there is a sudden dip separating it from the 
gradually broadening spur which ascends towards the hill-range to the south. Near this dip 
passes the route which connects Teh* j an (Tejavana) with S'ardi. The back of the spur which 
I followed for about 600 yards beyond the dip, runs first from N.E. to S.W. for a distance of 
about 170 yards, and then continues from N. to S. It gradually broadens till it joins the 
thickly-wooded slopes of the main range to the* S. of the valley. On the east side of the 
ridge along its whole length flows the rivulet already referred to.^ 

4. After a careful survey of the ridge between the river-face and the above mentioned 
dii>, I arrived at the conclusion that it could very well have been the site of a small hill- 
castle, sxich as we must picture S'irab^ilftkotta from Kalhai^a's narrative. The description of 

the castle-hill, narrow below where it projects into the stream and with a long-stretched 
ridge,” ^ fits the Gaped Gha^i hill so accurately that it would almost imply a personal 
acquaintance with the spot.® 

The river which, as already stated, turns the ridge at a right angle, washes its pre- 
cipitous foot both on the N. side and on the W. The main approach of the castle {kotiapratolx) 
wdiich Dhanya and his troops occupied after leaving their quarters by the l^ank of the Madhu- 
mati, near S'ardi, and dislodging their opponents from below, is the broad spur ascending to 
the south.* Dhanya by establishing his fortified position in this convenient locality and 
ct)n8tructing a line of block-houses round the castle-ridge from the south, eflectually cut off 
the besieged rebels from the scanty supplies they were previously able to collect from the 
neighbouring hamlets.*® He was then joined there on the next day by Sa^thacandra who had 
previously visited the shrine of S'ftrada.** 

5. From the commanding position occupied by Dhanya’s forces it was easy for them to 
watch all exits from the castle, and at night so to light up the ground around it that ** even 
an ant could not have moved out by the main road without being noticed.” *- For its water- 
supply the castle depended either on the rivulet to the east or on the river. From the former 
the besieged were at once cut off when Dhanya occupied the higher ridge to the south, and 
at the same time naturally also the eastern bank of the rivulet. 


® The dotted, marl: on the map does not cor- 
rectly indicate the site occupied by the castle. 
It ought to have been placed vertically instead 
of horizontally. 

7 viii. 2528. 

* As GapeS Ghati lies on the pilgrims* route to 
S'arada, one of the most famous Tirthas of old 


KaSmir, it is quite possible that TCalliana had 
passed the castle on one or the other occasion. 

* viii. 2552 sqq. 

*® viii. 2541. 

** viii. 2556. 

** viii. 2580 sq. 
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In order to prevent access to the river, the besiegers seem to have kept boats, or 
rather rafts moving at the foot of the hill. *3 This would be practicable in the low water of 
the winter-season when the siege took i>^aoe, by fastening the rafts to ropes fixed on the 
opposite river bank north of the castle. Owing to the bend in the river, the rafts thus secured 
could be kept floating from one bank to the other notwithstanding the strong current, 
just as the ferry-raft which was temporarily used at S'ardi at the time of my visit. Though 
scantiness of water thus prevailed in the castle, yet ^he long-continued resistance of the 
rebels shows that they could not have entirely been deprived of it. It was, in fact, impossible 
in view of the configuration of the northern and western face of the ridge to close all 
access to the river by means such as indicated. 

6. When Prince Bhoja realized that in the face of the enemy’s watchfulness it would be 
useless to attempt to leave the castle by the main road (pratoli),^* there remained only the 
perilous descent to the river which seemed to offer a chance of escape. Bhoja was accordingly 
lowered down by ropes over the precipice, but was unable to reach firm ground, and obliged to 
take refuge midway on a small projecting rock, which afforded just footing enough for him and 
his single companion.*® There he passed five days and nights in constant fear of falling, in 
sight of the enemy, yet unmolested by them. At last he was forced by hunger and cold to 
return to Alamk&racakra’s keeping, who had him hauled up again by ropes into the castle.*® 

The situation described by Kalhapa is easily understood if we remember the character of 
the northern face of the ridge. On this side the castle could not be invested, and the enemy 
on the other side of the river could not prevent a descent. But the height and steepness of the 
rocks would make the descent very hazardous, and I doubt whether even a good cragsman 
could safely climb down without the help of ropes or other appliances. 

7. The route which Prince Bhoja chose, after the siege had been raised, for his final 
escape from the hands of Alarhkaracakra, fully confirms our identification of the site of the 
S'irab^ilft Castle. When the king’s representative arrived at Drahffa, the modern [Sun**]- 
Drang,*7 to treat for Bhoja’s surrender, Alaihkaracakra went to meet him, evidently by the 
shortest route via Teh‘‘jan (Tejavana), i.e. down the river.** Bhoja used the opportunity 
offered by his P&mara guardian’s absence to escape towards the temple of SArada which lies 
in exactly the opposite direction from Gaped Gha^i,** Finding the route through Duran 
perhaps the present Drava district, closed — he would have encountered on the way the re- 
turning Alarhkaracakra, — the young pretender was forced to take refuge with the Darads?^ 
He reached their territory, about Gurez on the Upper Ki^angahga, after ascending the valley 
of the Madhmnati to the south-east (by the route marked on the map) and subsequently 
making his way in deep snow and with groat difficulty along the range which forms the 
watershed towards Kadmir. 

8. That no more conspicuous remains of the castle which witnessed these interesting 
events, have survived, cannot surprise us. The manner in which fortifications of this kind 
have evidently, since early times, been constructed in the hills around Kadmir, has been 
already fully explained in the note on the Castle of Dohara.^* S'irab^ilfi-kot’ta, as ICalhapa’s 
account of the siege and the site itself shows, cannot have been a large place. Its rubble 
walls, when once neglected, could not have withstood long the destructive force of heavy snow- 
fall and of the luxuriant forest which grew up among them.” 


note viii. 2507, and Note 


** viii. 2706 sqq. 

^ viii. 2709 sqq. 

2* See Note jfe? (iv. 177), § 16 
” Tlie same fate may be safely predicted to 
the present fort of S'ardi built exactly in the 
same manner, if it is allowed to remain uiiro* 
paired during the next few centuries. 
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Liocal trajition tloes not seom to have retained any recollection of the stronghold which 
stood once hero. This is possibly due to the fact that during the troubled times when the 
Bomba chiefs of Karnftv held independent sway on the Ki^angahga, the Valley d.bout S'ardi 
was scarcely at all cultivated.®^ 

In another respect tradition has proved more tenacious. For there can Im 3 little doubt 
that the same curious rock-formation, which is now worshipped as a ‘ self-made ’ {svat/amhhu) 
image of Gai[ie^*s head, must be held to account for the old name of the locality, S'irahsild 
or “ the rock of the head.” 

9. According to the corrected reading of the text, viii. 2492, the castle of S'iralt^i/d is 
described as * situated between the Sindhu and the [streams of the] Madhumatl and 
By the Sindhu, ‘ the river,’ is, of course, meant the ICi^angaiiga.®'* M adhum atI is the name 
by which the sacred stream of S'arada ; S'ardi is known to this day.®^ 

Tho name Mukta4b1 I have not boon able to trace. But it may safely bo assumed that it 
is the old designation of one of tho streams which join the Ki^angahga from tho south, below 
S’irah^ila : Gai^eiS Ghat»i. The stream which flows into tho Ki^angahga at Teh^jan : Tejavana, 
is also held sacred by the pilgrims to S'arada’s temple, and the & draddmdhdimyay vv. />2, 129, 
j>rescribes ablutions, etc., at its Saihgama. The auspicious name of Muktdkrl (‘ carrying a 
wealth of pearls ’) would have been no inappropriate appellation for such a sacred stream. The 
Mahfttmya, however, does not state its name, and the point can hence not be settled. 

TIdaghama is another local name mentioned in coniioction with the siege of J^^irahsildkoffa 
which has not come down to our times. In viii, 2507, Tilagrama is referred to as a place situ- 
atod on the bank of the < Sindhu of tlu^ castle,’ i.o. the Kisangaiigtl. Bhanya and his troops 
oeenpiod it before tho commencement of proper operations against the rebels at S'irah8ilakot.ta, 
Immediately after this passage Kalhapa (Icscribes the arrangement which Dhanya made to 
shelter his troops on the bank of tho Madhumati, by the erection of block-houses.®® Subsc- 
cpieiitly again Tilagrama is mentioned as the place from which the attack of tho troops under 
Dhanya against the rebels proceeded in earnest.®^ 

From those references, I believe, it can be concluded with great probability that Tilagrama 
was the name of a village which existed in the immediate vicinity of the S'aradti temple, corre- 
sponding to tho present village of S'ardi. The comparatively open and fertile character of the 
Kisangaiiga Valley at this point and the meeting at S'ardi of the routes to Kaiimir (via Kroras), 
to Gurez and Cilas, make it certain that there existed also in early days a village of some im- 
portance at this spot. That Sasthacandra who joins the royal camp before S'irahsilakotta, is 
said to come from the temple of S'ftrada,®* also sui)ports our conclusion. 

S'ardi, in fact, by its position on the main routes and close vicinity to S'irahsilakotta, 
would at all times I’epresent the natural tactical base for t>perations against an enemy posted 
at the latter locality. It can easily be understood how the name of tho Tirtha (S'aradri. : 
S'ardi) should alone have survived the changes in tho po£mlatiou of the Valley and complotoly 
superseded that of the village.®^ 


23 See Note B (i. 37), § l7. 

2^ See note viii. 2507- 

Compare Note B (i. 37), § 4, 
2^* viii. 2509 s^q. 

2'" viii. 2532. 


viii. 2556. 

In a similar way (< Desvara) lias re- 

placed tJie earlier name Suresvari ; see notes 

ii. 134 ; v. 37. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


1 . It is impossible to understand correctly, or to utilize fully, the historical 
contents of the Kasmir Chronicle without paying close attention to the country's 
ancient topography. A detailed study of the latter is indispensable for the inter- 
pretation of Kalhana's text. It is equally necessary, if we wish to follow the 
development of Kasmir history as a whole and to ascertain the true proportions of 
individual events. 

In tlje notes which accompany my translation of the Chronicle, the endeavour 
has been made to place before the reader the topographical information bearing on 
particular points of Kalhana’s narrative. But it is manifest that the information 
scattered through these notes cannot take the place of a connected account of the 
ancient geography of Kasmir. As such an account is required for a critical study 
of early Kasmir history, it has appeared necessary to embody it in the present work 
in the form of a supplementary memoir. 

It would be difficult to limit our survey of the old topography of Kasmir 
strictly to the periods dealt with in Kalhana^s Chronicle. Much valuable infor- 
mation bearing on the Kasmir of old Hindu times can be gathered from the later 
Sanskrit Chronicles, religious texts of uncertain date like the Nilamata and the 
numerous Mahatmyas, and even from recent local tradition. We should deprive 
ourselves of material aid towards the reconstruction of the country’s ancient topo- 
graphy were we to exclude all such data from the range of our inquiry, merely 
because they may relate to a period later than Kalhana’s time. It will hence be 
more convenient and at the same time safer to extend the chronological limit of 
our inquiry to the close of the Hindu epoch. 

2 . The maps which accompany this work, are intenijod to illustrate the 
ancient geography of Kasmir within the same limits. Thef have been prepared, 
with the assistance of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, at the offices of the Survey of 
India, and under the superintendence of Colonel J. Waterhouse, late Assistant 
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Surveyor-General. To this distinguished officer I am chiefly indebted for the’ 
successful technical execution of the maps.f 

It was my object to provide maps showing at the same time the results of my 
researches and the topographical evidence on which they are based. With this 
view I adopted the plan of having the best available map of modern Kasmir repro- 
duced as a * ground-map,* and the identified ancient sites and local names shown over 
it in a distinguishing colour. The ‘ ground-map * of the larger map is an exact re- 
production of the pates engraved for the corresponding parts of the Atlas of 
India^ Sheets 27 and 28. These show in full detail, on the scale of four miles to 
the inch, the results of the survey carried out in Kasmir by the Trigonometrical 
Branch of the Survey of India during the years 1856-GO. No subsequent survey has 
yet been made. 

Apart from the spelling of local names which, owing to special difficulties, is 
rather defective and in need of revision,^ this map is an accurate representation 
of the actual topography of Kasmir. Over it the entries referring to the ancient 
topography have been printed in red. The use of distinctive type makes it easy to 
see at a glance whether any particular old local name is found in theRajatarahgini 
(gkotesquf: type) or is known only from the later Chronicles or other sources 
(italic). The smaller map showing S'rlnagar, the Kasmir capital, and its environs 
has been prepared in the same manner. The ground-map, on the scale of one mile 
to the inch, has in this case been reproduced from an inset published in an earlier 
map of the Survey of India IJepartmeiit.’^ 

As regards the entry of ancient local names in the maps it may yet be noted 
that completeness has been aimed at only as far as sites and namc^s mentioned by 
Kalhana are concerned. In the case of those known only from tlie later Chronicles 
and other secondary sources of information, a selection had to be made to avoid 
overcrowding of the map. The local names selhcted were those the anti(]uity of 
which could be established for certain, and which could also claim special historical 
interest. 

3. In dealing with the subject of this memoir it will be convenient to examine 
first the sources of information from wlxich our knowledge of tlie ancient geography 
of Kasmir is drawn. We shall then notice the part which the general pliysical 
features of the country have played in its early economical and political history. 
In the closing chapter we shall survey what appertains to the political geography 


^ The maps will bo published also separately 
in the Journal of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, which boro the cost of their pre- 
paration. The psper accompanying this 
separate issue explains more fully the techni- 
cal lines followed in iirepariiig the maps. In 
the Preface of tho present work T have indi- 
cated tho obligations I owe for the valuable 
help received in connection with them from 
Drs. Gkiekson and Hoernle, and Col. J. 
Watekhou.se. 

* At the time when this portion of tlie A Has 
of India was prepared, no lixed .system 
of transliteration had yet been adopted 
by the 8urvey of India. Kasrniri sounds are 
for the untrained ear often dillieult to catch, 
and their adequate reproduction would not 
bo easy, even with the system of spoiling now 


observed by the Survey Department. It is 
only too evident that the surveying parties 
could liave had but scant knowledge of 
Kasrniri, and that many local names were 
taken (town, not from the moutli of the 
genuine inhabitants, but as pronounced, i.o. 
transformed, by Panjabis and other foreigners; 
compare above, e.g. notes i. 102; vii. 494. 

In some cases, far more rare, the erroneous 
1(k;h1 names can be explained in a quasi- 
palaiographical manner, being duo to mis- 
readings of draftsmen or errors of tho en- 
graver; see e.g. Harprat for Har'^trath, Hal- 
larkallar (corrected in present ground-map) for 
Baravul (note i. 121), Kadriar for KhfuPniyar. 

“Map of Jummoo, Kashmir and Adja- 
cent Territories,” 1801 (lithographed). 
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of ancient Kasmir, the old administrative divisions of the Valley, its sites of 
historical or religious interest, etc. Much of the detailed information bearing on 
these points has already been set forth in the notes on Kalhaiia’s Cliroiiicle. 

References to the latter will permit us to make tliis last portion of our survey of 
old Kasmir more- succinct than it could be otherwise. 

4 . Before, however, closing these preliminary remarks we may refer briefly Earlier publica- 
to the few earlier publications bearing on the study of the old topography of tionsonK^mir 
Kasmir. We naturally turn first to the works which have dealt directly with the opograp y. 
interpretation of the RajataranginI Dr. Wilson, who was the first European 
scholar to study the Chronicle in the original, seems to have realized the import- 
ance of an accurate and sober examination of the geographical questions connected 
with the narrative. But the textual materials at his disposal were extremely 
defective, and European knowledge of Kasmir restricted at the time solely to the 
account of Bernier and Forster. He could hence scarcely do more than indicate 
the more or less corrupt modern equivalents by which the Persian Chronicles 
render some of the Kasmir local names taken from Kalh ana’s account. It is, 
however, evident that only the defective character of the available information 
prevented that distinguished Sanskrit scholar from doing justice to the task he 
had himself clearly indicated. 

The elaborate commentary with which Mr. Troyer accompanied his French 
translation of the Rajatarangini does not represent any material advance beyond 
the contents of Dr. Wilson’s Essay. Yet Mr. Troyer had already the whole text of 
tlie Chronicle to refer to, and in the meantime a considerable amount of information 
about Kasmir had become available through the works of travellers like Moorcroft, 

Jacquemont, Vigne, Von Hugel, and others. The serious shortcomings which 
characterize Mr. Troyer’s labours, notwithstanding his patient devotion to the task, 
have already been fully indicated by Prof. Biihler.^ No detailed reference is hence 
needed to his topographical notes ; they belong to the weakest portions of his work. 

The English translation of the Chronicle published in the years 1879-87, by 
Babu Jogesh Chunder Dutt, makes no attempt whatever to elucidate the many 
points of topographical interest. Like Mr. Troyer’s version it-strikingly demonstrates 
the importance of topographical researches by the frequent instances in which the 
translator has mistaken local names for words of ordinary meaning or vice versa} 

The advantages offered for inquiries of this kind by a direct acquaintance with 
the country were fully illustrated by the very valuable contributions which General 
(then Captain) Cunningham was able to make to our knowledge of ancient Kasmir 
in connection with his visit to the Valley in November, 1847. Though his stay 
was short and primarily devoted to a survey of the conspicuous temple-ruins still 
extant, he succeeded in identifying correctly a number of important ancient sites 
such as Purdnadhisfhdna, ‘the old capital,’ a, Mdrtdn4a, Padmapura, 

Pattana^ Klionamufa} 

General Cunningham subsequently had occasion to discuss comprehensively 
these localities in his Ancient Geography of India , — a work which, notwithstanding 
its deficiencies in detail, amply testifies to the great antiquarian experience and the 
remarkable natural acumen of its author. The chapter on the ‘kingdom of 

^ See Report, pp. 55 sqq. ® See his Essay on the Arian Order of 

* For some of the imaginary territories Architecture as eidiibited in the temples of 
and places which figure in these translations ; Kashmir,” 1848, pp. 242-827. 

see Vienna Oriental Journal, 1898, pp. 67 sqq. 
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Kasmir ’ utilizes the evidence afforded by the Chinese sources and Alberuni, and 
indicates correctly the old names of the petty hilhstates to the south and south-east 
of Kasmir {liajwpurl^ Valldpura^ Campd, Ed^thavdta)J It further adds to the iden- 
tification of particular old sites already mentioned, some others equally important.® 
Professor Lassen’s ‘‘ Indische Alterthumskunde ” gives an extensive analysis 
of the historical contents of Kalh ana’s work. But his explanations as to the 
ancient localities mentioned are generally only there well-founded where they are 
based on General Cunningham’s researches.® Ancient territories and places are 
often connected with modern localities merely on the ground of a faint resemblance 
of the names, and without sufficient internal evidence. This tendency has often 
led that distinguished scholar to ignore the narrow territorial limits within 
which most of the local and ethnic names occurring in the later portion of 
Kalhana’s narrative have to be looked for. It is only natural that identifications 
of real or imaginary localities which transferred the scene of contemporary events 
described by Kalhana, to territories so distant as Lahore, Eastern Afghanistan or 
Ajmere, have helped to produce a very ill-focussed picture of the political power and 
extent of the Kasmir kingdom in those later times.^® 

The merit of having definitely shown the right methods and means for con- 
structing the ancient geography of Kasmir belongs to Professor Buhlek. In the 
masterly report on his Kasmir tour, he has shown that for a full comprehension 
of Kalhana’s Chronicle a minute study of the ancient geography of Kasmir was 
indispensable.^^ He was the first to call attention to the ample materials which are 
offered for such a stuc^ by the later Sanskrit Chronicles, the Nilamatapurana, and 
other Kasmir texts. But he also realized that “ some of the geographical questions 
will probably require a final re-examination in Kasmir.” 

Other labours prevented my lamented master from undertaking this task him- 
self. But the very graphic and accurate notices which his Report gives of those 
old sites in the Valley he had himself been able to visit, prove convincingly — if 
any proof were needed — that no important point bearing on the old topography of 
the country could have easily escaped his attention. The particular identifications 
first made by him will be duly mentioned in their proper places. 


7 See Anc. Geogr,, pp. 89-103, 128-141. 

® If particular proof were wanted that an 
acquaintance with the modern topography of 
a country and interest in its history, is in 
itself not sufficient to lead to useful results 
in regard to its historical geography, Mr. 
Vignb’s work, Travels in Kashmir ^ Ladak, 
Iskardo (London, 1842, two vols.), would 
supply it. This estimable artist and traveller 
evidently took a good deal of interest in the 
antiquities of the country which he traversed 
in many directions. But his book, as far as 
the old geography of Ka^Srnir is concerned, 
furnishes scarcely anything more than a series 
of amusingly naive etymolo^es of local names. 
Thus, Hur^por (S'urapura) is ' The Diamond 
City,’ Pdnflrethan (Purauadhi^^h^i^tt') the 
place of ‘ the Pandus and Duryndun ’ (i.e. 
Duryodhana), SOpur (Suyyapura), * the Golden 
City,’ etc. ; see i. p. 267 ; ii. pp. 37, 167. 

Mr. Vigne is responsible for the curious 
derivation of the name of the Kasmir capital, 


S^rinapar (Srinagara), or as he spells it * Siri- 
Nagur,’ from “ tSurya Nagur, the city of the 
sun ” (ii. p. 137). Judging from ttie per- 
sistence with which it has been copied by a 
succession of modem writers, this erroneous 
etymology bids fair to establish itself as a piece 
of orthodox creed with European visitors to 
the Valley. 

® See Ind, Alt,^ ii. pp. 885-915: iii. pp. 
984-1128. 

I refer to locations like those of Lohara 
(Loh^rin) at Lahore, of the [imaginary] 
province Kampana in eastern Afghanistan ; of 
the Lavanya tribe near the Sambhar salt 
lake ; of me feudal Chief Ko^thesvara at 
Kotgarh on the Satie j, etc. ; comp. Ind, 
Alterth.j iii. pp. 1057, 1041, 1069, 1105, and for 
the supposed territorial extent of the Ka[$mir 
state, iii. p. 1119. 

“ See ^portf p. 58. 

“ See loo. eit. pp. 4-18, 
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CHAPTER IT. 

ACCOUNTS OF OLD KAS'MlR. 

SECTION I.— CLASSICAL NOTICES. 

6. Our sources for the early geography of Kaimir may be conveniently 
divided into foreign notices and indigenous records. As the information supplied 
by the former is on the whole earlier in date though by no means more precise or 
important, we shall commence our review with them. Having learned what little 
the outer world knew or recorded of the secluded alpine land, we shall appreciate 
all the more the imposing array of Kasmirian authorities which offer themselves 
as our guides in and about the Valley. 

It is significant for the isolated position which its mountain barriers assured 
to Kasmir, that we do not find any mention of the country in those accounts to 
which we are accustomed to look for the first truly historical notices of the North- 
West of India. I mean the records of Alexander’s invasion. The march from 
Taxila to the Hydaspes (Jehlam) took the Macedonian forces along a line of route 
which lay comparatively near to the confines of Kasmir. Yet there is no notice in 
the accounts of Alexander’s invasion which can be assumed to imply even a 
hearsay knowledge of the Kasmir Valley. On the other hand, the names of the 
neighbouring territories on the West and South have long ago been recognized in 
the names of their rulers, Arnahes and Ahisares. These names clearly represent 
ethnic appellations derived from Uraid (Ptolemy’s Ovapaa) and Abhisdra,} 

The only certain reference to Kasmir which classical literature has preserved 
for us, is found in Ptolemy’s geography. 

There can be no doubt that D’Anville was right in recognizing its name in 
that of the region of Kaspeiria, situated ‘below the sources of the Bidaspes 
(Vitasta) and of the Sandabal (Candrabhaga), and of the Adris (Iravati).’® 
Ptolemy mentions this territory correctly enough between that of the Daradrai or 
Dards on the Indus and Kylindrine or the land of the Kulindas on the Hyphasis 
(Bias) and eastwards. In his subsequent detailed description of Indian territories, 
however, he makes the region ‘ held by the Kaspeirasans ^ extend eastwards from 
the land of the Pandoouoi on the Bidaspes as far as Mount Ouindion or the 
Vindhya.® 

It is clear that the limits here indicated, which would embrace a great portion 
of the present Panjab with parts of the North-West Provinces and Central India, 
can have nothing to do with Kasmir. It has been suggested that Ptolemy’s state- 
ment refers to a period when the power of the dynasty ruling over Kasmir 
actually extended over the wide territories above indicated.* The assumption, put 
into a form more in keeping with historical probability, would be that Kasmir was 

1 See above, notes v. 217 ; i. 180. condition of Indian geography at the time 

2 See Ptolemy vii., i. 42, and pp. 21, when it was written. 

40 sq., in Antiguite Geographique de Vlnde^ par * Ptol. vii. i. 47. 

Af. uAnvilUy Premier Oeographe du Boiy etc., ^ Compare, e,g. Lasssk^ Ind, .^/^.,ii. p. 808 ; 
Paris, 1775, — a work remarkable for its ac- V. db St. Martin. Afemotras de tAoademie dee 
curacy and sound judgment, considering the Inecriptwm^ Sav. Etrang., I** S4rie, v. p. 3&0, 


Alexander's inva- 
sion. 


Ptolemy’s Ka?- 
peiria. 
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The Kaspeiroi 
of Dionysios 
and Nonnos. 


then subject to a great foreign dominion, the rulers of which in Ptolemy’s source 
were designated, for one reason or the other, from this part of their realm. 

However this may be, it is curious to note that we meet with the name 
Kaspeira also in the long list of cities located within the region belonging to the 
Kaspeirsoans. The geographical position assigned to it by Ptolemy’s table (or map) 
would bring Kasi)eira close to the junction of the Hyda^s and Zaradros (Satlei), 
i.e. the neighbourhood of Multan.® Yet it seems difficult to believe that the 
information originally underlying this entry referred to any other locality but 
Kasmir.® 

It would be useless to seek now for an explanation of the erroneous location. 
The researches of the moat competent scholars have amply proved how little 
reliance can be placed on the apparent exactness of Ptolemy’s latitudes and 
longitudes in the Asiatic portions of his work.^ None of the other city names in 
the same list can be connected with Kasmir. Nor is the identification of any one 
of them certain, except that of Mohovpa fj r&u Gt&v, the sacred Mathura. This 
alone suffices to show how far away from Kasmir we are liable to be taken. 

The value of Ptolemy’s notice of Kaspeiria lies mainly in the fact that it 
presents us with an accurate enough transcript of that form of the country’s name 
which on independent phonetic evidence we must assume as an intermediate stage 
between the Sanskrit Kaimtra and the modern Kasmiri form Kasir, A well- 
established phonetic law indicates ‘ for the name an earlier Prakrit form *KaSvlm 
(see below, § 36). Of this form we have in Kaspeira (pronounced Kasplra) as 
close a rendering as Greek writing permitted.® The Sanskrit form of the name, 
Kasmira, has, as far as we can go back, been always the one in official use. By it 
the country has been, and is still to this day, generally known abroad (Hindi Kasmir ^ 
Persian Ka^viir), The preservation of the popular Prakrit *Kasvira by Ptolemy 
deserves hence attention. 

6 . It is very probable that we have also to connect with Kasmir a curious 
notice which Stephanos of Byzantium has preserved from the Basmrika, a lost 
poem of Dionysios of Samos. The passage, first apparently noticed by D’Anville, 
mentions the Kaspeiroi as a tribe famous among all Indians for their fast feet.® 
We do not know the time of this Dionysios. Nor can it be guessed from which 
source he may have taken the reference. That the Kasmiris had abroad the 
reputation of being good pedestrians may be concluded from a remark of Alberuni.^® 
It is clear that the natural conditions of an alpine valley enclosed by difficult 
mountains are likely to develop the marching powers of its inhabitants. The 
EajataranginI gives us several instances of very respectable marching perform- 
ances. It also shows at the same time the scant use made of riding animals in the 
mountains.^^ There is thus more than the mere name to justify us in referring the 
notice of Dionysios of Samos to Kasmir. 


* Soe the old map reproduced in Dr. 
McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by 
Ptolemy^ Bombay, 1885. 

® This had been rightly seen already by 
D’Anvilxe. He points out, p. 40, that the 
error in latitude implied by Ptolemy’s posi- 
tion of Kaspeira (if S'rinagar is really 
meant) is not greater than that which can 
^ainly be prov^ in the case of his entry for 
Marbareif the port at the mouth of the Indus. 

^ See Yule, Cathay^ p. cli. 


* Thus the tribal name Aspasioi in Arrian 
(iv. 23) reproduces the Sanskrit Asvaha ; comp. 
MoCrindle, Invasion of Indiuy p. 333. 

® The text of the passage is reproduced 
by Troyer, ii. p. 307. Another short quota- 
tion from the same text mentions the Arienoi 
along with the KacrTrcIpot noai leX^irot. 

Indittf transl. Sachau, i. p. 206. 

“ Compare vii. 140, 1301 ; viii. 192, 379, 
1688, 1796, 1887, 2673 sq. 
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We meet with the name of the Kaspeiroi also in the Dionysiaha of Nonnos, 
where they are mentioned among the Indian tribes rising in arms against 
Bacchos.^® Nonnos refers in the same passage also to the Arilnoi, whose name we 
see coupled with that of the Kaspeiro? in the Bassarika. It is hence probable 
that Nonnos has taken his reference either from the latter work or from some 
common source. 

7 . We should, indeed, have a far earlier reference *to Kasmir in classical 
literature and one by no less an authority than the ‘Father of history,’ if the 
opinion of those scholars could be accepted who recognized the name of tne Valley 
in the Kaspatyros of Herodotos. The facts are briefly these. Herodotos 
mentions the city of Kaspatyros as the place at which the expedition under 
Scylax of Ko^anda, sent by Darius to explore the course of the Indus, 
embarked.^^ He distinctly places this city in the Paktyan land (na/ervUrf jrj) 
which was to the north of the other Indians, apparently bordering on the Baktrian 
territory. The place meant by Herodotos is evidently the same that Hekataios 
knew before him by the name of KaspapyroS and as a city of the Gandarians.^^ 

The notice of Hekataios (circ. 549-486 B.c.) makes it clear that Kaspatyros or 
Kaspapyros, whichever form may be more accurate, must have been situated in 
that territory where the Indus first becomes navigable, i.e. in the old Grandhara, 
the present Peshawar District. That the designation Pahtyihe used by Herodotos 
refers to the same territory and represents the earliest mention of the ethnic name 
Pakhtnn or the modern Indian Pathan, is equally certain.^® The exact site of 
Kaspatyros has not been identified. Considering the great changes which the 
local nomenclature of Gandhara has undergone, it perhaps never will be. 

Dr. Wilson was the first who distinctly attempted to connect the name of 
Kaspatyros with KasmTr.'® But the idea seems to have occurred earlier, as 
D’Anville thought it necessary to refer to it. Dr. Wilson saw clearly enough that 
the ci^ of Scylax must have been situated close to the Indus, and hence far away 
from Kasmir. Notwithstanding this patent fact he yet proposed to identify its 
name with that of Kasmir, on the assumption that the borders of the latter 
kingdom extended as far as the L dus. 

The mistake must be traced to a fanciful etymology of the latter name. 
Wilson assumed that the name Kasmir was derived from *Ka§yapavura^ a name 
which he supposed to have been given to the country owing to its colonization by 
the Rsi Kasyapa. He supports this strange derivation by a reference to ‘ the 
uniform assertion of Oriental writers.’ But it is diflScult to believe that he could 


See Dionysiaka, xxvi. 166 sqq. I take 
this reference from Teoyer, ii. p. 308. 

See iv. 44, also iii. K^. The points 
bearing on the interpretation of the passage 
are fully discussed by Sir E. Bunbury, 
History of Ancient Geography^ i. pp. 228, 266. 

See Stephanos Byzant. s.v. TANAAPIKH ; 
also MAller, Fraymmta historic, Graec, i. 
p. 12. 

This identification seems to have been 
first made simultaneous^ by Dorn and 
Lassen ; compare V. db St. Martin, ^tude 
sur la gSographie grecque de Vlnde^ M4m. de 
I’Acad. des Inscriptions, Sav. Etrang,^. ii®'' 
partie, pp. 17 sqq. ; also his note on Kaspa- 

VOL. II. 


tyros, ib. pp. 81-80, which contains a judi- 
cious review of the whole question from the 
geographical point of view, and a detailed 
account of earlier opinions. 

See Essay, p. 117; for a reproduction of 
the argument see Ariana Antiqtia, pp. 136 sq. 

17 it This (the name of Cashmir) was 
derived, it is uniformly asserted by the 
Oriental writers, from the colonization of the 
country by Casyapa, the first settlement or 
city being named after him Casyapapur, con- 
verted in ordinary pronimciation into Cashap- 
pur or Caspapur, tne latter of which forms is 
the proper reading of the Greek text ; ” Essay, 

AA 


Kaspatyros of 
Herodotos. 


Derivation of 
Kahntra from 
*Kai$yapapura, 
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have meant any better authorities than the Persian Tarll^hs of Kasmir of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century, which he had occasion to consult in connec- 
tion with his above-quoted Essay. They, indeed, indulge in whimsical etymologies 
like Kashmir, i.e. Kashap (Kasyapa) -f mar (matha), etc. But neither these 
etymologies nor the name *Kasyapapura are in any way known to our genuine 
sources. 

It may well be doubted whether Wilson would have chosen to put forth such 
a derivation, had the whole of the Chronicle or the other Easmirian texts been at 
the time accessible to him. Extensive as this literature is^ it does not furnish any 
evidence whatever for Kasyapapura or a similar name having ever been used as a 
designation of the country.^® This fact is all the more significant, as allusions to 
the legendary origin of the country are otherwise so frequent. The philological 
impossibility of deriving Kcuimira from ^Kaiyapapura need scarcely be' specially 
indicated at the present day. A reference to the theory was, however, here 
necessary, as it has found its way into works of authorities like Ritter, Lassen, 
and Humboldt, and has hence been reproduced even by recent writers.^® 


SECTION II. — CHINESE RECORDS. 


Earliest Chinese 
notice. 


8 . If classical literature has thus nothing to tell us of Kasmir but the bare 
name, it is very different with the Chinese records. Buddhist pilmms from 
China on their way to the sacred sites of the Indian plains visited Kasmir, and 
chose it as a resting-place. Their itineraries as well as the records of the 
political relations established with Kasmir during a period of Chinese extension to 
the west, furnish us with a series of interesting data for the old geography of 
Kasmir. 

It seems diflBcult to ascertain from the materials at present accessible in 
translations or notices of European scholars, which is to be considered the earliest 
Chinese reference to Kasmir. The diflBculty is connected with the use of the 
geographical term Ki-pin. This name originally and properly designated the 
Upper Kabul Valley.®^ At a period when Chinese knowledge of India was less 
developed, it appears to have been used in a vague and general fashion for a 
variety of territories on the northern confines of India, among them also Kasmir. 
However this may be, our loss seems scarcely to be great as these earlier notices 
of the Chinese Annalists do not seem to give characteristic local details.®^ 

The first clear reference to Kasmir which I can trace at present, is contained 
in a record dating from a.d. 541. The notice is based on the account of an Indian 
envoy who reacned China during the early part of the reign of the T'ang 
dynasty.®® Though the name of Kasmir is not mentioned, it seems evident that 


** It is curious to note that K&^yapa- 
pura was according to an Indian authority 
quoted by Alb€runi, India fi. p. 298, one of the 
old names of Multftn. 

See Ritteb, Asien^ ii. p. 1087; Lassen, 
Ind, Alt.f ii. p. 685 (where for *Ka^yapapura 
> Kaiimira an equally unfounded ety- 
mology from *Kafyapamira is substituted) ; 
Humboldt, Ane Centrales i. p. 102; for 
modem works, e.g. McObindlb, Ancient 
India ob deecrUted by Ptolemy, p. 108 ; Beal, 
Si’-yu-ki, i. p. 148. 


^ Compare the explanations of Messrs. 
L4vi and Chavannes in their paper L'ltiniraire 
d'Ourk’ong, Journal asiat,, 1895, vi. pp. 871 
sqq., together with the supplementary and 
modifying statements, ib., 1^6, pp. 161 sq. 

These notices are enumerated by Messrs. 
L6vi and Chavannes, Journal asiat, 1895, 
vi. pp. 378 sq. 

“ G. Pauthieb, Examen mithodiqwi dee 
faiU qui concement le Thian^Tchou ou VInde, 
Paris, 1889, p. 40. 
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M. Pauthier who published the extract, was right in referring to Kasmfr the descrip- 
tion given of the northern portion of India as a country ‘ enveloped on all sides 
like a precious jewel by the snowy mountains, with a valley in the south which 
leads up to it and serves as the gate of the kingdom.* The points noticed here 
are exactly those with which we meet in all Chinese accounts of Kasmir. 

9. Ninety years after the date of this notice Kasmir was visited by Hiuen 
Tsiang. He reached the Valley from Urasa in the west and resided in it as an 
honoured guest for fully two years. The records of the great Chinese pilgrim con- 
tain far the fullest and most accur.i,te description of Kasmir that has come down to 
us from a foreign visitor for the period with which we are here concerned.^*^ T 
leave the notices of particular localities he visited to be discussed below in their 
proper- place. Here it will be sufficient to refer briefly to his general description 
of the country. 

Hiuen Tsiang must have entered Kasmir by the valley of the Vitasta, as he 
describes his route as leading to the south-east of Urasa, the present Hazara Dis- 
trict. After ^ crossing over mountains and treading along precipices * he arrived at the 
‘ stone gate, which is the western entrance of the kingdom.* We shall see below 
that this gate known also to Ou-k'ong and Alberuni, was the frontier watch -station 
or Dvara, in the gorge of Baramula (Varahamula). He passed the first night on 
Kasmir soil at Ihislmpura^ the modern Uskiir, opposite Baramula, and then pro- 
ceeded to the capital, which he describes exactly in the position of the present 
S'rinagar. There he was lodged in the convent known as the J(iyendravihdr*Zf and 
named also in Itryatarangini.-'^ 

A two years’ stay, though chiefly passed in the study of ‘ the Sutrns and 
S'astras,’ must have enabled Hiuen Tsiang to acquaint himself thoroughly with the 
Valley. His description of ^ the kingdom Kia-shUmi-lo,^ shows clearly that the 
geographical application of the term Kasmir must have been then, just as now, 
restricted to the great basin of the Vitasta, and the side valleys drained by its 
tributaries above the Baramula defile. He notices that the country is enclosed on 
all sides by mountains which are very high. “Althaugh the mountains have 
passes through them, these are narrow and contracted.” These natural bulwarks 
protected the country from neighbouring states ‘ which had never succeeded in sub- 
duing it.’ Though the climate is cold and the snow plentiful, the soil is described 
as fertile and abounding with fruits and flowers. The inhabitants seem to have 
changed as little as the soil since Hiuen Tsiang’s days. It is still easy to recognize 
in them the people whom he describes as “ light and frivolous, and of a weak, pusil- 
lanimous disposition. The people are handsome in appearance, but they are given 
to cunning. They love learning and are well instructed.” Since centuries 
learning has been held in great respect in this kingdom,*’ and Hiuen Tsiang dwells 
with evident pleasure on the recollection of the learned conferences he had 
with the Kasmir doctors of the sacred law. 

Kasmir had, in earlier times, played a great part in the traditions of the 
Buddhist Church. Hiuen Tsiang relates at length the legends how the Arhat 
Madhyantika had first spread the law of Buddha in the land ; how, in the time of 
Aioka, the five hundred Saints had taken up their abode there ; and how, finally, 
under the great Kaniska, King of Gandhara, Kasmir had been the scene of the 
universal Council which fixed and expounded the Sacred Canon. Yet he observes 

« See Siryu-kif transl. Beal, i. pp. 148 sqq.; ^ See above, note iii. 355. 

Vie de JBLmien- Th^any, transl. Julien, pp. 90 sqq. 


Hiuen Tsiano. 
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that in his own time the kingdom, as a whole, was “ not much given to the faith, 
and that the temples of the heretics were their sole thought.” 

It is probably owing to this not very flourishing condition of contemporary 
Buddhism that Hiuen Tsiang mentions only a comparatively small number of 
Viharas and Stupas in the Valley. Among the Stupas there were four ascribed to 
Asoka, and one beneath which Kan i ska was believed to have deposited the canonical 
texts as fixed by his Council, engraved on sheets of copper. None of these struc- 
tures has yet been identifie<l with any certainty. But in their description the 
pilgrim furnishes us incidentally with a valuable topographical indication. 

Speaking of the convent wliich prided itself on tlie possession of a miraculous 
tooth of Buddha, he indicates its site as being al)ont iO li or circ. 2 miles ‘ to the 
south-east of the new city, and to the north of tlu^ old city.’ This proves that the 
capital of Hiuen Tsiang’s time, which corresponds to the present 8'rTnagar, was 
then a comparatively new foundation, exactly as the Cliroiiicle’s account has it. At 
the same time the reference to the ‘old city’ enables us to fix with absolute 
certainty the site of the earlier capital, Asoka’s S'rinagari, at the present Bandrcthan, 
the Pvrdijddhisfhi^ffa of Kalhana.-^ 

The two full years which Hiuen Tsiang, according to his own statement, spent 
in Ka.smir,“^ represent a longer halt than any which the pious traveller allowed 
lumself elsewhere during his sixteen years’ wanderings through the whole length of 
India and Central Asia.-*^ With all due respect for the spiritual fervour of the 
pilgrim and the excellence of his Kasmiriaii preceptors, it is difficult to suppress the 
surmise that the material attractions of the Valley had something to do with this 
long stay. The cool air of Kasmir, the northern aspect of its scenery and products, 
Jiave at all times exercised a powerful charm over those visitors who, themselves 
born in colder climes, have come to the Valley from the heat and dust of the 
Indian plains. Just as these advantages attract in yearly increasing numbers 
European visitors from India proper, so the modern Turk! pilgrims from Kashgar, 
Yarkand, and other parts of Central Asia, whether on their way to Mecca or on 
their return, never fail to make a long stay in Kasmir. 

We should undoubtedly find the example the modern Hajis followed also by 
Buddhist pilgrims if there were still any to take their way from those northern 
regions through Kasmir to the holy places of India. It w^ould be an interesting 
task to examine to what extent the fame of Kasmir as the ‘ paradis terrestre des 
Indes,’ — a fame unknown to genuine Indian tradition, — is the creation of northern 
visitors, both European and Asiatic; Here it may suffice to add that Hiuen Tsiang 
before he reached Kasmir, must have had already his experience of the torrid heat 
and the other amenities of a Panjab summer.^^^ We shall also see that the example 
of the other Chinese pilgrim whom we are able to follow on his visit to Kasmir, 
points exactly to the same conclusion. 

Hiuen Tsiang’s narrative tells us that he left the Valley going in a south-westerly 
direction. He reached Pun-nu-tso^ the Paunotsa of the Chronicle and the modern 
Prunts, after crossing mountains and passing precipices.®^ As the Tos?maidan route 
is the direct and most frequented route to that territory, it is very probable that 


^ See Si-yu-Jci, i. p. 158. 
i. p. l/>8. 

See below, §§ 88, 89. 

Vie de H. T,, p. 96. 

Compare the table of dates fur Hiuen- 


Tsiang's itinerary in Cunningham, Anc, 
Oeogr.j pp. 0(33 sqq. 

^0 See Cunningham, Anc. Geogv.y p. 663 
sq. 

iSi-yu-ki, i. p. 162 ; Vie de H. T.y p. 96. 
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Hiuen Tsiang also followed it. Parnotsa as well as RiJAPURi (Ho-lo-she-pn-lo) to 
which the pilgrim subsequently proceeded had, at the time of his visit, no 
independent ruler, but were subject to Krsmir. 

10. The next Chinese notice of Kasmir, and one which is of considerable 
historical interest, is contained in the Annals of the T'ang dynasty. These mention 
the arrival at the imperial court of the first embassy from Kasmir, sent by King 
Tchen-t/o-lo-pi-li (in or shortly after a.d, 713), and that of another embassy sent 
by his brother and successor Mu4o-pi. We have had already occasion to note the 
identity of these two kings with the Catidraplda and Muktapida (Lalitaditya) of the 
RajatarangiuL^^ 

The description of Kasmir, which is coupled with this record of the T'aug 
Annals, appears to be in the main copied from Hiuen Tsiang’s Si-yu-ki. But in 
addition it furnishes us with a reference to the Mo-ho-to-mo-loung or Mahapadma 
lake, i.e. the Volur, and an exact statement as to the Kasmir capital at the time. 
Ill my Notes on Ou-k'ong\^ account of Kasmir I have shown that the Po-lo-on-lo^ 
podo of the Annals is a correct reproduction of Pravarapura, the old and official 
name of S'rinagar. In the same way the name Mi-na-si-to given to the great river 
which flows to the west of the capital, represents a correct enough transcription of 
Vitasta. Both names are recorded in the form which they bore in the official Sanskrit, 
and are, therefore, evidently taken from the information given by the Kasmir envoys. 

11. Not many years after Muktapida’s embassy, Kasmir was visited by 
another Chinese pilgrim, Ou-k'ong. Though greatly inferior to Hiuen Tsiang in 
learning or power of observation, he has yet left us information regarding the 
country which is of interest and value. The itinerary of Ou-k'ong, the discovery 
and recent publication of which we owe to Messrs. L6vi and Chavannes,'^^ contains 
the reminiscences of forty years* wanderings, taken down after the pilgrim’s return 
to China, and in a form regrettably brief. But whether it be due to Ou-k'ong’s 
long stay in Kasmir or to other causes, his account is fortunately far more detailed 
in the case of Kasmir than in that of any other territory visited by him. His 
description of the Valley and the several sites mentioned by him have been fully 
discussed by me in the separate paper already quoted. I need hence indicate here 
only the main results of this analysis. 

Ou-k'ong reached Kasmir in the year 759 from Gandhara, presumably by the 
same route as Hiuen Tsiang had followed. He took there the final vows of a 
Buddhist monk and spent there fully four years engaged, as his itinerary tells us, 
in pilgrimages to holy sites, and in the study of Sanskrit.*^” Though he is said to 
have studied from daybreak to night-fall his diligence does not seem to have brought 
him much literary culture. This is curiously shown by the popular Apabhrariisa 
forms in which our pilgrim records the names of the monasteries he specially singles 
out for notice. Four of these I have been ablo to identify with Viharas mentioned 
in the Chronicle, and two of them have left their names to villages which survive 
to the present day.^® 


^2 Compare notes iv. 45, 126. 

From Kkinaud, Memoir e sur tlnde^ pp. 189 
sqq., it appears that the names of the Kasmir 
kings in this Chinese record, and that of the 
Mahapadma lake were first correctly identi- 
fied by Klaproth, MdmoireB relatifs a rAsie^ 
ii. pp. 27fi sqq., a work which is at present not 
accessible to me. 


** See pp. 26 sqq. in the above-quoted 
paper published in the Proceedings of tho 
Imperial Academy, Vienna (Philos.-histor. 
Class), 1896, vol. cxxxv. 

^ See L^Itiniraire d'Ourkong, Journal 
affiat,, 1895, vi. pp. 341 sqq. 

“ See L'ltineraire d^Ourk'omgf p. 366. 

“ See above, notes i. 147 ; iii. 9; iv. 188, 211 , 
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While Hiuen Tsiang mentions only about one hundred convents in the country, 
Ou-k'ong found more than three hundred, and speaks in addition of the number of 
Stupas and sacred images as considerable. We may conclude from this that there 
had been a rise in the popularity of Buddhism in the period intervening between 
the visits of the two pilgrims. 

Ou-k'ong describes the kingdom of KasmTr correctlv enough as enclosed on all 
sides by mountains which form its natural ramparts. Only three roads have been 
opened through tliem, and these again are secured by gates. In the east a road 
leads to Tou-fan or Tibet ; in the north there is a road which reaches into Po-liu 
or Baltistto ; the road which starts from ‘ the western gate * goes to K'ien4'o-lo or 
Gandhara.^7 

We have here a clear enough description of the great routes through the mountains 
which since ancient times have formed the main lines of communication between the 
Valley and the outer world. The road to Tou-fan corresponds undoubtedly to the 
present route over the Zoji-La to Ladakh and hence to Tibet. The road to Po-Uu 
is represented by the present ‘ Gilgit Road,* leading into the Upper Kisanganga 
Valley and from there to Skardo or Astdr on the -Indus. The third road can be no 
other than the route which leaves the Valley by the gorge of Baramula and follows 
the Vitasta in its course to the west. We have seen already that Hiuen Tsiang 
followed it when he entered Kasmir by ‘ the stone gate, the western entrance of the 
kingdom.’ There can be no doubt that in the gates fermetures * of the French 
translatioU) closing these roads we have a reference to the ancient frontier watch- 
stations or Dvaras, which we shall have occasion to discuss below. 

Besides these three roads, Ou-k'ong knew yet a fourth : ‘‘ this, however, is 
always closed, and opens only when an imperial army honours it with a visit.” It 
is probable that this curious notice must be referred to one of the routes leading 
over the Pir Pantsal range to the south. Owing possibly to political causes these 
routes may have been closed to ordinary traffic at the time of Ou-k'ong’s visit.®® 

The political relations between China and the northern kingdoms of India 
seem to have ceased soon after the time of Ou-k'ong. This was probably due to 
the Chinese power under the later T'ang gradually losing ground in Central Asia 
before the Uigurs and the Tibetans. The pilgrimages of Chinese Buddhists, how- 
ever, to India continued during the next two centuries. Of one at least of these 
pilgrim parties it is recorded that it took the route through Kasmir.®^ But no 
detailed account bearing on Kasmir has yet come to light of these later 
pilgrimages. 


SECTION III. — MUHAMMADAN NOTICES. 

12 . After the Greeks and the Chinese the early Muhammadan writers are 
our next foreign informants regarding the historical geography of India. If, with 
one very remarkable exception, they have nothing to tell us in detail regarding 
Kasmir topography, the explanation is not far to seek. The first rush of Arab 
invasion in the Indus Valley during the eighth century had carried the Muham- 

^ See L'ltinSraire (VChi-k'onf/y p. 366. Compare Yulb, Cathay ^ p. Ixxi., and 

Notes on Ou-k'onr/, pp. M sep JuLiEN, Journal Asiaty 1847, p, 43. 
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madan arms at times close enough to the confines of Kasmir.^ No permanent 
conquest, however, had been effected even in the plains of the Northern Panjab. 
Protected in the west by the unbroken reslritance of the S'ahis of Kabul and in the 
south by a belt of war-like Hindu hill-states, Kasmir had never been seriously 
threatened. Even when Islam at last, after a long struggle, victoriously overspread 
the whole of Northern India, Kasmir behind its mountain ramparts remained safe 
for centuries longer. 

Conquest and trade were the factors which brought so large a part of the 
ancient world within the ken of the early Muhammadan travellers and geographers. 
Both failed them equally in the case of Kasmir. For a classical witness shows us 
how the system of seclusion, ever easy to maintain in a country so well guarded by 
nature as Kasmir, had been developed and strengthened at the approach of danger 
until it hermetically sealed the Valley to all foreigners without exception. 

We can thus scarcely bo surprised at seeing that even the well-inf )rmed Al- 
Mas^udi who had personally visited the Indus Valley, is unable to tell us anything 
more exact about Kasmir than that it is a kingdom with many towns and villages 
enclosed by very high and inaccessible mountains, through which leads a single 
passage closed by a gate.^^ The notices we find in the works of Al-Qazwini and Al- 
Idrisi are practically restricted to the same statement. The references of other 
Arab geographers are even more succinct and vague.^^ 

13 . Notwithstanding the circumstances above indicated, Arabic literature 
furnishes us with a very accurate and valuable account of old Kasmir. We owe it 
to the research and critical penetration of AlbSruni of whom, indeed, it may be 
said as of an early British explorer of Afghanistan,^"^ that he could look through the 
mountains. The great Muhammadan scholar had evidently utilized every oppor- 
tunity during this long stay at Ghazna and in the Panjab (a.d. 1017-30) to collect 
information on Kasmir. 

His interest in the distant alpine valley is easily understood. He, himself, 
tells us in the first chapter of his great work on India, how Hindu sciences, when 
the victories of Mahmud had made the Hindus ‘like atoms of dust scattered in all 
directions,’ had retired far away from the conquered parts of the country. They 
“ fled to places which our hand cannot yet reach, to Kasmir, Benares and other 
places.” ^ In another passage he speaks again of Benares and Kasmir as the high 
schools of Hindu sciences.'^® He repeatedly refers to Kasmirian authors, and from 
the notices shown below it is evident that among his informants, if not among his 
actual teachers, there were Kasmirian scholars.^ 


^ See Rbinaud, Mhwire mr VInde, pp. 196 
sqq. ; ALBijaCNl, India, i. p. 21. 

** See Ai-Mas^udVa ** Meadows of Gold,” 
transl. Sprez^er, i. p. 382. The number of 
towns and villages is estimated at from sixty 
to seventy thousand j regarding the traditional 
number here given see below, § 87. 

The silence of the early Muhammadan 
geographers as regards Kadmir was duly 
noticed by Ritter, Aaten, ii. p. 1116. 

For Al-Qaztvint, see Gildemeisteb, De 
rebus Indicia, p. 210; for Al^Idriai, Elliot, 
History o/ India, i. pp. 90, sq. 

For the notices of other Arabic geographers, 


see Bibliotheca geographorum Arabicorum, ed. 
De Goeje, i. p. 4 ; ii. pp. 9, 446 ; v. p. 864 ; 
vi. pp. 6, 18, 68 ; vii. pp. 89, 687 ; also AbM- 
Fida, ed. Reinaud, pp. 361, 606. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

^ India, transl. Sachau, i. p. 22. 

India, i. p. 173. 

^ Alb£r0m1, ii. 181, refers particularly to 
Kasmirian informants with whom he con- 
versed regarding themiracle of the ^Kudai^juzhr,^ 
i.e. the HapafeSvara Tirtha (see note i. 32). 
The way in which the pilgrimage to this spot was 
describM to Alberuni, makes it quite certain 
that his informants were personally familiar 


AlberOnI’s inte- 
rest in Kalinir. 
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AlbSkOnI's de- 
scription of Ka^inir. 


Tihe curious fact that Alberunl, himself, composed certain Sanskrit treatises for 
circulation among ‘ the people of Ka^mir,* proves beyond all doubt the existence of 
special relations between the great Mhccha scholar and that jealously guarded 
country. These relations seem strange considering what Alberunl himself tells 
us so graphically about the rigid isolation of Kasmir. We can scarcely explain 
them otherwise than by personal intercourse with Kasmirian Pandits.'^^ 

In view of these indications we can hazily go wrong in attributing a great 
portion of Alberuni’s detailed knowledge of Kasniir topography to these learned 
informants. But we also know that the chances of war had given him an oppor- 
tunity of supplementing his knowledge in part by personal observation. 
Alberunl refers in two ])laces to his personal acquaintance with the fortress Lauhur 
(or Lahur) on the confines of Kasmir.*^ I have proved that Alberunfs Lauhur is 
identical with the castle of Lohara, so frequently mentioned in the Chronicle, the 
position of which is marked by the present Loh^rin on the southern slope of the Pir 
Pantsnl range. ‘ Loharakotta * is undoubtedly the same as the Fort of Ldlikot 
before which, according to the uniform rejiort of the Muhammadan historians, 
Mahmud’s attempt at an invasion of KiismTr ^as brought to a standstill. It is 
hence certain that Alheruni had accompanied this unsuccessful ex])editi()n, which 
probably took plac(* in a.t>. 1021. Though it failed to reach Kasmir, it must have 
given Alberfinl ample opportunity to collect local information and to acquaint him- 
self with th(^ tojiography of those mountain regions which formed Kasmir’s strongest 
bulwark to the south. 

14. Alhmmi’s main account of Kasmir is contained in Chapter xviii. which 
gives Various notes on tlie countries of the Hindus, their rivers and their ocean.’ 


with the Tirtlia. Tlio same must bo said of 
his note on the piljjrimage to the temple of 
S'aradri (see Note //, i. .‘57, § 1.‘5). The details 
regarding a local Kasmir festival (ii p. 17H), 
the anecdote about the propagation of the 
S'isi/a/iifflrriti in Kasmir (i. ]>. are sueli as 
could not well have reached Alheruni otlu*r- 
wise hut by v(*rhal communication. 

Writing himself in tX.d. 10.’50 lie refers to a 
statement contained in the almanac for the 
8'aka year Do] (a.d. 1029-30), ‘ which had come 
from Kashmir’ (i. p. .391) ]Ie could scarcely 
liave secunul sucli an almanac except through 
Ka.sinii ian Pandits wlio, even at the present 
day, wherever tht'y may he, make it a p6int 
to provide themselves from home with their 
local 7iahi}atrapaitri1id. 

For references to Kasmirian authors or 
texts specially connected with Kasmir, see i. 
pp. 126, 167, 298, 334 ; i. p. 6+ (Visnn<Uiarma), 
etc. Compare also the very detaihid account 
of the calendar reckonings current in Kasmir 
and the conterminous territoi’ies, ii. p. 8. 

See hulia^ Preface, p. xxiv. ; and Prof. 
Sacliau’s introduction to his edition of the 
text of Alheruni's India, }). xx. 

Is it too much to suppose that Alheruni had 
at one time or the other Kasmirian Pandits 
in his employ P We know that in preparing 


the vast materials digested in his hook he 
worked largely with the help (^f indigenous 
scholars. Judging from his o\^n description 
of the state of Hindu sciences in the con- 
(pK^red territories and the bitter enmity pre- 
vailing amongst their Hindu inhabitants 
against the dominant Mlecclias, it is doubt- 
ful whether he could have secured there such 
assistance as he required. 

Alheruni himself tolls ns (i. p. 24) where he 
describes so touchingly the difficulties in the 
way of liis Indian studies : “ I do not spare 
eitiier money or trouble in collecting Sanskrit 
hooks from places where I supposed they were 
likely to bo found, and in procuring for my- 
self, even from very remote places, Hindu 
scholars wlio- understand them, and are able 
to teach mo.” 

Kasmir has always had an over-production 
of intellect. Bilhana's classical examjJe, 
amongst other evidence, shows that Kas- 
inirian scholars have been as ready in old days 
as at present to leave their homes for distant 
places, wherever their learning could secure 
for them a livelihood (compare Buhlru, 
Introd. to the Vikrmnahkndevacarita, p. xvii. ; 
also Indischa Palssographie, p. 66). 

See above, Note JS, iv. 177, §§ 12, 1.3. 

See India, i. pp. 206 sqq. 
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Compared with the description of the rest of India, it is disproportionately 
detailed. 

Alberuni first sketches in broad ortlines but correctly enough the political 
division of the mountain region which lies between the great Central Asian water- 
shed and the Panjab plain. He then refers to the pedestrian habits of the 
Kasmirians, and notes the use by the nobles of palankins carried on the shoulders 
of men, a custom fully illustrated by the Chronicle and accounted for by the nature 
of the communications in the mountains.®^ 

What follows deserves full quotation. “ They are particularly anxious about 
the natural strength of their country, and therefore take always much care to keep 
a strong hold upon the entrances ana roads leading into it. In consequence it is 
very difficult to have any commerce with them. In former times they used to 
allow one or two foreigners to enter their country, particularly Jews, but at present 
they do not allow any Hindu whom they do not know personally to enter, much 
less other people.” 

We have here a full and clear statement of that system of guarding all 
frontier-passes which we have found alluded to already in the Chinese records. It 
explains the great part which is played in the Chronicles by the frontier watch- 
stations, the Dvaras and Draiigns^ and is of all the more interest, as the last 
traces of the system, in tlie form of rahddrl, have disappeared in Kasmir only 
within quite recent memory.^^ 

Alberuni next proceeds to describe the ‘ best known entrance to Kashmir.’ Route into Kasmir. 
Though the starting point of his itinerary cannot be identified with absolute 
certainty, it is clear that he means the route which ascends the Jehlam Valley. 

From ‘ the town Bahrahdn, half-way between the rivers Sindh (Indus) and 
Jailam,’ eight Farsakh are counted ' to the bridge over the river, where the water of 
the Kusndrl is joined by that of the Idahwi, both of which come from the 
mountains of Shamilan ana fall into the Jailam.’ Though there seems to be here 
some slight confusion I have little doubt that the point irieaiit ‘ by the bridge over 
the river ’ corresponds to the present Muzaffarabad, at the confluence of the 
Jehlam and Kisanganga. 

The easiest route to Kasmir from the west leads through the open central portion 
of Hazara (Urasa) to Mansahra, hence across the Kunhfir and Kisanganga rivers 
to MuzaflTarabad, and then up by the right side of the Jehlam Valley to 
Baramula.®^ In Kumdrl it is easy to recognize with Prof. Sachau the present 
Kunhar Eiver which falls into the Jehlam a few miles below its great bend at 
Muzaffarabad.®^ The Mahwl is evidently meant to designate the Kisanganga.'** 

If thus interpreted the only error in Albcrunfs description is that it makes the 


^ Compare, e.g. Rajat, iv. 407 ; v. 33, 219 ; 
vii. 478; viii. 2298, 2636, 2674, 3165, etc. 

Regarding the word katt, which Alberuni 
gives as the indigenous term of the palankin, 
see note iv. 407. 

Compare my Notes on the ancient topo- 
graphy of the Fir Pantjal RoutOf J.A,S,B,y 1895, 
pp. 382 sqq. ; also below, § 40. 

^ This route is described, e.g. by Drew, 
JummoOf p. 528, ^ as the easiest route from the 
Pan jab to Ka^mir.^ 

“ Kunhar represents the regular phonetic 


derivative of a Skr. ^Kusndrif medial s be- 
coming always h under a phonetic law common 
to Kasmiri and the related dialects; for the 
change hn > nh compare Dr. Ciuerson, Rho- 
rmtoi/y of Indo-Aryan Vernaculars^ 

1890, p. 33. 

” I am unable to account for the name 
Mahm, Could it be the corruption of an 
ApabhraihiSa derivative of Madhumati, a name 
of an affluent of the Ki^angahga, used also in 
a Mahatmya for the latter river itself ? See 
Note R, i. 37, § 16. 
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EtLnliar join the Eisaa^aiiffai whereaa in reality the former falhi into tilie Jehlam 
after its junction withxhe Eisanganga. 

I'haye shown ahjm, in note v. 215, that the route here indicated, which was 
a farourite one until a few years ago the “ Jehlam Valley Tonga Road ” was con- 
structed, is distinctW referred to already in Kalhana’s account of S'amkaravarman’s 
march to and froru Jjra^. The distance of eight Farsakh corresponds according to 
Alb(3runi*8 redconing to about thirty-nine English miles.®® 

Referring to the map and the modern route measurements,®^ this distance 
carries us to a point between Mansahra and the next stage, Abbottabad. It is just 
in this neighbourhood that according to the evidence given in the above-quoted 
notej the old capital of ITrasa must be located. ^ Babrahan * cannot be identified 
at present. It is, perhaps, intended to represent the name of this old town which 
could fairly be described as situated midwe-y between the Indus and Jehlam. 
From Muzaffarabad onwards-^wJieVe there is still a bridge over the Kisan- 
ganga, just as at the when Forster crossed here on his way from 

Sasmir to Attock,®*^ — we C«n the route quite plainly. 

Alberuni counts five days of inarch * to the beginning of the ravine whence the 
river Jailam comes,’ that is to the entrance of the gorge through which the river 
flows immediately below Baramula. This estimate agrees closely with the actual 
road distance between Muzaffarabad and Baramula which is given by Mr. Drew as 
eighty-four miles.®® At the other or Kasmir end of the ravine Alberuni places quite 
correctly ‘the watch-station Dvdr' (Skr. Dvdra), the position of which, as we 
shall see below, is marked to this day by the site of the old gate hnown as 
Drang. 

“ Thence, leaving the ravine you enter the plain, and reach i%two more days 
Addishtdn, the capital of Kashmir, passing on the road the village Ushkdrd.'* All 
this is perfectly accurate. Adhisthana, ‘ the capital,* is, of course, meant for 
S'rinagara, ®® and (Jshkara for Uskur, opposite Baramula, the ancient Huska- 
pura already mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang.®‘^‘ Albcruni’s mention of Usktir which is 
on the left river bank, shows that then as now the ordinary road from the ‘ Gate of 
Yarahamula * to S'rlnagara passed on the left or southern side of the Valley. Two 
marches are still counted for this part of the journey. 

The capital is correctly described as “being built along both banks of the 
river Jailam, which are connected with each other by bridges and ferry boats.” It 


^ Compare Prof. Sachau’s note, India, ii. 
p. 316. Alben'mi values his farmkh at 4 
Arabian miles or approximately 4 x 2186 
yards. Hence 1 farsakh = English 

miles. 

^ See Drew, loc. cit. 

w See G. Forster, Jovmey from Bengal to 
England, 1808, ii. p. 4(5. 

“ See toe. cit. 

According to Mr. Drew’s table six marches 
are counted, but one of them is very short. 
On the modem route following the opposite 
side of the river, five marches are now 
reckoned from Domel, opposite to Mu^affarft- 
bad, to Baramula. 

Adhisthana, used again ii. p. 181, is a 
term which indicates that Alberuni’s infor- 


mant was a Sanskrit-speaking person. The 
common designation of the capital was 
Srinagara or simply Nagara ; see § 91 
below. 

The text as rendered by Prof. Sachaii, 
speaks of “ VsKkard which lies on both sides of 
the Valley, in the same manner as Baramula.^' 
There is either some corruption in the text 
here, or Alberuni’s informant has not made 
himself sufficiently clear. What he must have 
meant is that Cshkar&lay on the ophite side 
of the river in the same manner as Bar&miil&i 
that is, at the entrance of the ravine. Bara»> 
mula as the text s^lls the word, reproduces 
an earlier form of the Ka^miri Varahmtd, frenl 
Skf. Vardhamula. 
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is said to cover * a sjpace of four FataajEh.’ This, if interpreted to mean *a space 
of four Farsakh in circunfference,’ would ""not be too far from the truth, assuming 
that all suburban areas around the city included in the estimate. The course 
of the river above and below the capital is rightly enough traced as far as the 
Valley is concerned. “ When the Jailam has left the mountains, and has flowed 
two days* journey, it passes through Addishtan. Four Farsakh farther on it 
enters a swamp of one square Farsakh.” Here, of course, the Volur lake (Maha- 
padma) is meant. “The people have their plantations on the borders of this 
swamp, and on such parts o^ it as they manage to reclaim. Leaving this swamp, 
the Jailam passes the town U^kara, and then enters the above-mentioned ravine.” 

The only mistake, and this one easily explained, is contained in the account 
of the river’s origin. It is described as rising “in the mountains Haramakot, 
where also the Ganges rises; cold, impenetrable regions where the snow never 
melts nor disappears.” It is easy to recognize here the reference to Mount 
Ilammukufa, and the sacred Ganga-lake at the foot of its glacier in which 
Kasmirian tradition places the source of the Sindhu river.®^ The latter is the 
greatest tributary of the Yitasta within Kasmir and is traditionally identified 
with the Ganga, as on the other hand the Vitastfi with the Yamuna.®^ The 
special sanctity of the Sindhu ( ' Uttaraganga ’ ) and the popularity of its supposed 
source as a pilgrimage place, sufficiently account for the substitution in Alberunfs 
notice. 

Entering the open plain of the Kasmir Valley from the Baramula gorge, 

‘ you have for a march of two more days on your left the mountains of Bolor and 
Shamilan, Turkish tribes who are callea BhaMavarydn. Their king has the title 
of Bhatta-Shdh.* It is clear that AlberunI’s informant here means the mountain- 
ranges to the north and north-west of the Valley which form its confines towards 
the Dard country and Baltistan. The latter has been known by the name of Bolor 
for matiy centuries.®® I am unable to trace in Kasmirian or other sources the names 
of ‘ Sdiamllan ’ and ‘ Bhatta.’ ^ But as a subsequent remark mentions ‘ Gilgity 
AswirUy and Shiltdb-,' that is the modern Gilgit, Hasdr (AstOr), and Cilas, as their 
chief places, there can be no doubt that the inhabitants of the Dard territory to 
the north-west of Kasmir are meant, together with the Baltis. 

“ Marching on the right side [of the riverl you pass through villages, one Mount Kuldrjak, 
clese to the other, south of the capital, and thence you reach the mountain 
Kuldrjak, which is like a cupola, similar to the mountain Dunbawand (Dama- 
wand). The snow there never melts. It is always visible from the region of 
Take^ar and Lauhawar (Lahore).” 

I have already shown®® that the mountain here described is the TatakutI Peak 


See note i. 57. 

See below, § 68. 

In Ilaracar, iv. 54, the Vitastfi itself is 
designated as the ‘Ganga of the North’ 
{Uitaraffahgd) yi\\\ch. would render the loca- 
tion of its source in the lake of Haramukuta 
still more intelligible from a traditional point 
of view. 

® Compare Yule, Marco Poloj i. p. 187 sq. ; 
Cunningham, Anc. Geogr. p. 83. 

AlbSruni’s Bhatia may possibly repr^ient 
the term Bhu^a or Bhautta (the modem 


Ka. But») which is applied in the Sanskrit 
Chronicles to the population of Tibetan 
descent generally, from Ladakh to Baltistan 
(see note i. 312). Alberuni calls their lan- 
guage Turkish, but it must be remembered 
that he has spoken previously (i. p. 20Q) 
of ‘the Turks of Tibet’ as holding the 
country to the east of Kasmir. There the 
Tibetans in Ladakh and adjacent districts are 
clearly intended. 

« See Note JS, iv. 177, § 12. 
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(38® 45' lat. 74° 33' long.) in the central part of the Pir Pantsal range. Alberuni 
puts the distance between this peak and the Easmir plain at two Farsakh. This 
estimate is somewhat too low, inasmuch as the direct distance on the map between 
the peak and the nearest point of the level ground in the Valley is about fifteen 
miles. 

He is, however, quite exact in placing the fortress Lauhnr, i.e. the present 
Loh?rin to the west of it. The entrance to the Loh^rin Valley lies almost due west 
of Tatakutl. To the south of the peak was ‘the fortress Rajagirl* which is also 
mentioned by Kalhana, vii. 1270 ; it lay probably somewhere in the upper 
Suran Valley. Alberuni speaks of these two hill fortresses as Hhe strongest 
places ’ he had ever seen. 

He had personally had an opportunity of Judging of their strength when 
accompanying Mahmud’s expedition against Easmir. On that occasion he had 
made the observation of the latitude of Lauhur : Lohara to which he refers in 
another chapter of his work.®® The result of this observation, 33® 40', as shown 
in the author’s Canon Masudicus^ very closely approaches the real one, which is 
33° 48' according to the Survey map. 

It is very probable that he obtained at the same occasion the very accurate 
information regarding the distance from Lauhur to the Easmir capital. He gives 
it as fifty-six miles, “ half the way being rugged country, the otner half plain.” 
Alberuni’s measurement according to the previously stated valuation, represents 
about sixty-nine English miles. This is but little in excess of the actual road 
distance via the Tss^maidan Pass as estimated by me, on the tour referred to in 
the above note. The description of the road, too, corresponds closely with the 
actual character of the route. 

Alberuni closes his account of Easmir geography with a reference to the town 
of Bdjdwarl which is the Rajapuri of the Chronicles, the modern Rajauri.®^ In 
Hindu times it was the capital of a small hill-state, situated immediately to the 
south of the Pir Pantsal range and often tributary to Easmir. Alberuni distinctly 
names it as the farthest place to which Muhammadan merchants of his time 
traded, and beyond which they never passed. We have already seen what the 
connection was which enabled him to collect reliable and detailed information of 
the region beyond that barrier. As another proof of the accurate knowledge thus 
acquired, we may finally mention his description of the Easmir climate and its 
explanation, which is far more exact than any account available to us previous to 
the second quarter of this century.®^ 


SECTION IV, — INDIAN NOTICES. 

16 . Nothing, perhaps, can illustrate better the lamentable lack of exact 
geographical information in general Sanskrit literature than to turn from the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims and Alberuni, to w’hat Indian authors, not 
Easmirians themselves, can tell us of the Valley. Were we to judge merely from 
the extreme scantiness of the data to be gleaned from their extant works, we might 
easily be led to assume that Easmir was to them a country foreign and remote in 

See India^ i. p. 317, with Prof. Sachau’s See note vi. 286. 

note ii. p. 341, and above. Note E,i\. 177, § 12. See Indian i. p. 211, and below, § 77. 
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every way. However, we observe the same vagueness and insuflSciency of local 
references in the case of territories immediately adjoining the old centres of 
literary activity. ^ It is hence evident that the conspicuous absence of useful 
iiiforiaation on Kasmir may be attributed ecjually well to the general character of 
that literature. 

The name Kasmlra^ with its derivative Kmmlray as the designation of the 
country and its inhabitants respectively, is found already in the Ganas to Panini’s 
great grammatical work, and in Patah jali’s comments thereon.®® The Mahabharata, 
too, refers in several passages to the Kdsmlras and their rulers, but in a fashion so 
general and vague that no tiling more but the situation of the country in the hill 
region to the north can be concluded therefrom.'® The Purarias enumerate the 
Kasmiras accordingly in their lists of northern nations. But none of the tribal 
names, partly semi-mythical, mentioned along with them in the Puranas examined 
by me, indicate any more distinct location of the country 

Varahamihira (circ. 500 a.d.) in his J3rhatsa7hhitd includes the Kasmiras Vaeihamihiha. 
curiously enough in the north-eastern division. Among the regions and peoples 
named under the same heading there are a number of purely legendary character 
like ‘the kingdom of the dead' (nastardjya)^ the ‘gold region,* ‘ the one-footed 
people,’ etc. But besides these names and others of a different type which cannot 
be clearly identified, we recognize the names of tribes which undoubtedly must be 
located in the immediate neighbourhood of Kasmir. Thus we have the Abhwdras, 

Daradas^ Ddrvas^ Khaiasy Klran, and somewhat more distant the country of 
Kuluta (Kulu) and the Katmindaa or KattUudras (Ptoleray*s KvXipSpipr)) P 

Perhaps the most specific piece of information regarding Kasmir that Sanskrit 
literature outside the Valley can furnish, is conveyed in the term Kasmir a or 
Kdsmlraja which designates the saffron, and according to the lexicographers also 
the root of the kustha or costus speciosus. As both the saffron and the Kustha 
are since early times famous products of Kasmir, the origin of the term is clear 
enough.73 


SECTION V. — THE KASMlR CHRONICLES. 


16 . The want of detailed and exact geographical information just noticed in Abundance o£ 
old Indian literature generally stands in striking contrast to the abundance of data Katoirian sources. 

3 lied for our knowledge of old Kasmir by the indigenous sources. The 
mation is surely not to be found in the mere fact that Kasmirian authors 
naturally knew more of their own country than others, for whom that alpine 
territory was a distant, more or less inaccessible region. For were it so, we might 


See the references in P, TF., s.v. Kasmlray 
and in supplement, v. p. 1273. The references 
to other texts quoted m this paragraph have 
also been taken from that work except where 
otherwise specihed. 

Compare in particular ii. xxvii.l7. 

7* Compare Vdyupur. xlv. 120; xlvii. 46; 
Padmapur, i, vi. 48, 62; Bhdgavatapur, xii. 
i. 39 ; Fi§ffupur. iv. xxiv. 18. 

See Bfhatsamhitdy xiv. 29 sqq. and Ind* 
Ant 1893, pp. 172. 181 ; also Alb£r0n!, India, 
i. p. 303. 


Regarding the saffron cultivation of 
KaSmir, compare Lawbbkoe, Valley^ p. 342, 
and below, § 78. 

The ku^thay now known in KaSmir by the 
name of kuthy is the aromatic root of the 
Sawsurea Lappa which grows in abundance 
on the mountains of Ka4mir ; see Lawrence, 
p. 77. The kuth is still largely exported to 
China. It was, perhaps, one of the medicinal 

among the Ka4mir products ; see 
i. p. 148. 
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reasonably expect to find ourselves equally well informed about the early 
topography of other parts of India, wnich have furnished their contingent 
to the phalanx of Sanskrit authors. Yet unfortunately this is by no means 
the case. 

The advantageous position we enjoy in Ka'^'mir is due to a combination of 
causes of which me most important ones may at once be here indicated. In the 
first place, we owe it to the preservation of connected historical records from a 
comparativelv early date, which acquaint us with a large number of particular 
localities and permit us to trace their connection with the country’s history. 

Another important advantage results from the fact that Kasmir, thanks 
chiefiy to its geographical position and the isolation resulting from it, has escaped 
those great ethnic and political changes which have from time to time swept over 
the largest portion of India. Local tradition has thus remained undisturbed and 
still clings to all prominent sites with that tenacity which is characteristic of 
alpine tracts all over the world. The information preserved by this local tradition 
in Kasmir has often proved for our written records a most welcome supplement and 
commentary. 

Finally, it must be remembered that in a small mountain country like 
Kasmir, where the natural topographical features are so strongly marked and so 
permanent, the changes possible in historical times as regards routes of communi- 
cation, sites for important settlements, cultivated area, etc., are necessarily 
restricted. The clear and detailed evidence which the facts of the country’s actual 
topography thus furnish, enables us to elucidate and to utilize our earlier data, 
even where they are scanty, with far greater certainty and accuracy than would be 
possible in another territory. 

17. Epigraphical records on stone or copper, such as elsewhere in India form 
the safest basis for the study of local topography, have not yet come to light in 
Kasmir. The few frig menta^ inscriptions bitheko found are all of a late date, 
and do not furnish any topographical information. In their absence Kalhana’s 
Bajatabakgini is not only the amplest, but also the most authentic of our sources 
for the geography of Kasmir. The questions connected with the historical value of 
the work, its scope and sources, have been fully discussed in the introduction. 
Here we have only to consider its character as our chief source of information on 
the ancient topography of Kasmir. 

It is doubtfuLwhether Kalhana, writing fior mders of his own country and 
time, would have deemed it necessary to give us a connected and matter-of-fact 
description of the land, even if the literature which he knew and which was his 
guide, had in any of its products furnished him with a model or suggestion for 
such description. The nearest approach to it is contained in a brief passage of 
his introduction, i.' 25-38. This acquaints us in a poetical form with the legends 
concerning the creation of Kator and its sacred river, the Vitasta, and enumerates 
besides the most famous of the many Tirthas of which Kasmir has ever boasted in 
abundance. The few panegyric remarks which are added in praise of the land’s 
spiritual and material comforts, i. 39-43, do credit to the author’s love of his 
native soil. But they can scarcely be held to raise the above to a real description 
of the country. 

Notwithstanding the absence of such a description, Kalhana’s Chronicle yet 
proves by far our richest source of information for the historical geography of 
Kasmir. This is due to the mass of incidental notices of topographic^ interest 
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which are spread through the whole length of the narrative. They group thetn- 
selves conveniently under three main heads. 

18. Considering the ^eat attention which the worship of holy places has at 
all times claimed in Easmfr, we may well speak first of the notices which 
appertain to the Topographia sacra of the Valley. Kaimir has from ^arly times 
to the present day been a land abundantly endowed with holy sites and objects of 
pilgrimages. Kalhana duly emphasizes this fact when he speaks, in the above- 
quoted introductory passage, of Kasmir as a country ‘‘ where there is not a space 
as large as a grain of sesamum without a Tirtha.” Time and even the conversion 
to Islam of the greatest portion of the population, has changed but little in this 
respect. For besides the great Tirthas which still retain a fair sh$^e of their 
former renown and popularity, there is scarcely a village which has not its sacred 
spring or grove for the Hindu and its Ziarat for the Muhammadan. Established* 
as the latter shrines almost invariably are, by the side of the* Hindu places of 
worship and often with the very stones taken from them, they plainly attest .the 
abiding nature of local worship in Kasmir. 

This cannot be the place to examine in detail the origin and character of 
these Tirthas and their importance for the religious history of the country. It will 
be enough to note that the most frequent objects of such ancient local worship are 
the springs or Nagas, the sacred streams and rivers, and finally, the so-called 
svayamhhu^ or * self-created ’ images of gods which are recognized by the eye of the 
pious in various natural formations. These several classes of Tirthas can be 
traced throughout India wherever Hindu religious notions prevail, and parti- 
cularly in the sub-Himalayan regions (Nepal, Kumaon, Kangra, Udyana or Swat). 
Yet there can be no doubt that Kasmir has from old times claimed an exceptionally 
large share in such manifestations of divine favour. 

Nature has, indeed, endowed the Valley and the neighbouring mountains with 
an abundance of fine springs. As each of these has its tutelary deity in the form 
of a Nag A, 7® we can realize why popular tradition looks upon Kasmir as the 
favourite residence of these doities.^^ Hiuen Tsiang already had ascribed the 
superiority of Kasmir over other countries to the protection it received from a 
Naga.’^^ Kalhana, too, in the introductory passage already referred to, gives due 
prominence to the distinction which the land enjoys as the dwelling-place of Nila, 
king of Nagas, and many others of his tribe.'^® 

Kalhana’s frequent references to sacred springs and other Tirthas are of 
topographical interest, because they enable us to trace with certainty the earlier 
history of most of the popular pilgrimage places still visited to the present day. 
The introduction of the Chronicle names specially the miraculous springs of 
Papasudana and Tri-Samdhya, Sarasvatfs lake on the Bheda hill, tne ‘Self- 
created Fire* (Svayambhu), and the holy sites of Nandiksetra, S'arada, Cakra- 
dhewa and Vijayesa, We see here which were the Tirthas most famous in Kalhana’s 


i. 38. 

Compare my note i. 30 on the Nagas and 
their worship. 

The Nilamatapurdt}af 900-972, gives a 
long list of Kasmir Nagas, and puts their 
number at thousands, nay Arbudas (see 971). 

SiryurMf i. p. 148. 

Hiuen Tsiang, like other Chinese pilgrims, 
calls the Nagas by the term of ‘ dragon,* no 


doubt because the popular conception repre- 
sents them under the fqrm of snakes living in 
the water of the springs or lakes they protect. 

78 i. 28-31. 

The Nagas are supposed to have come to 
Kasmir when Kaiyapa, their father, had 
drained * the lake of Sati,* and to have found 
there a refuge from Garuda ; oomp. Jf^ilamatay 
59 sqq. 
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time. The legends connected with the early semi-mythical kings give him frequent 
occasion in the first three Books to speak in detail of particular sacred sites. 
Almost each one of the stories furnishes evidence for the safe location of the latter.*^® 
But even in the subsequent and purely historical portions of the work we read 
often of pilgrimages to such sacred places, or of events which occurred at them. 

Kalnana shows more than once so accurate a knowledge of the topography of 
particular Tirthas that we may reasonably infer his having personall^^ visited 
them. This presumption is particularly strong in the case of Nandiksetra, and of 
the neighbouring shrine of Bhutesvara.^® The. former, his father Canpaka is said 
to have often visited in pilgrimage, and to have richly endowed. Also the distant 
Tirtha of S'arada in the Kisanganga Valley seems to have been known personally 
to the Chronicler.®^ Pilgrimages to sacred sites, even when approached only witn 
serious trouble, have always enjoyed great popularity among Kasmirians. And 
Kalhana owed perhaps no small part of his practical acquaintance with his 
country’s topography, to the tours he had made as a pilgrim. 

19 . Specially valuable from a topographical point of view are those numerous 
references which Kalhana makes to the foundation of towns, villages, estates, 
shrines, and buildings by particular kings. Leaving aside the curious list, i. 86- 
100, taken by Kalhana from Padmamihira, in which certain local names are by 
fanciful etymologies connected with seven of the ‘ lost kings,’ it may be safely 
assumed that these attributions are based either on historical fact, or at least on 
genuine local tradition. 

Kalhana specially informs us in his introduction that among the documents 
he had consulted for his w^ork, there were ‘the inscriptions recording the consecra- 
tion of temples and grants [of land] by former kings.* Such records, no doubt, 
supplied a great portion of the numerous notices above referred to. But even where 
such notices were taken from less authentic sources, they may always claim the 
merit of acquainting us with the names of the respective localities and buildings as 
used in the oflBcial language of Kalhana’s time, and with the traditions then current 
regarding their origin and date. 

The system of nomenclature which was regularly followed in Kasmir in 
naming new foundations, must have helped to preserve a genuine tradition regard- 
ing the founder. In the vast majority of cases the names of new towns and villages 
are formed by the addition of ‘j)ura to the name of the founder, either in its full 
or abbreviated form.®^ Similarly the names of temples, monasteries, Mathas, and 


Compare the legends of the Sodara spring, 
i. 123 sqq. ; of the Krtydsrania Vihara> i. 
131 sqq. ; of the Jye^tharudra at Nandiksetra 
and o'rinayan, i. 113, 124; the story of the 
Smravas Naga, i. 203 sqq. ; the description of 
the pilgrimage to the Tak^aka Naga,i. 220 sqq. ; 
the story of the Isehara temple, ii. 134 ; of 
lianasvdminy iii. 439 sqq., etc. 

See vii. 954 ; viii. 2365, and note v. 65 sqq. 
Compare also below, § 57. 

See Note X, viii. 2492, § 4. 

See regarding this unhistorical list, note 
i. 86. The local names, like Kkonamv^a^ Go- 
dhardy '^amdhgdedy etc., are all genuine enough. 
What Padmamihira did, was to evolve ficti- 
tious names of kings out of these by means of 
popular etymology. 


83 i. 16. 

8^ Thus we have, e.g. the well-known locali- 
ties of Huskapuray Kaniskapuray Ju^kapura 
^hich retain the memory of their Indo- 
Scythian founders) ; Pravarapura (for Pravara- 
senapura),^ the old official designation of the 
present capital ; Padmapuray Avantipuruy 
Jayapura (for Jayapidapura), and a host of 
others. Tne custom of nammg new localities 
in this fashion, or of re-namihg earlier ones in 
honour of the actual ruler, oan be traced 
through successive periods of Muhammadan 
and Sikh rule down to the present day ; comp, 
e.g. Zain^pdr (named after Zainu-Pabidiii) $ 
SkahdlrudMnpur (the present Sh9.d*pur) ; 
^uhammadMr; Pafjblrwngkpw (intended to 
replace Shfibabad), etc. 
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other religious structures show the name of their builder, followed by terms indi- 
cating the deity or the religious object to which the building was dedicated.®^ 

Many of these religious structures left their names to the sites at which they were 
erected. They can thus be traced to the present day in the designations of villages 
or city quarters.*^** 

The topographical interest which Kalhana’s notices of town foundations 
possess, is considerably enhanced by the fact that in more than one case they are 
accompanied by accurate descriptions of the sites chosen and the buildings con- 
nected with them, 'rhus Kalhana’s detailed account of the foundation of Prava- 
rapuruj iii. 336-363, is curiously instructive even in its legendary particulars, and 
enables us to trace with great precision the original position and limits of the city 
which was destined to remain thereafter the capital of Kasmir.®^ Similarly the 
description given of Parihampv/ra and its great shrines, has made it possible for 
me to fix with accuracy the site of the town which Lalitaditya’s fancy elevated for 
a short time to the rank of a capital, and to identify the remains of the great build- 
ings which once adorned it.®® Not loss valuable from an antiquarian point of view 
is the account given to us of the twin towns Jayapura and Dvdravati which King 
Jayapida founded as his royal residence near the marshes of And®rk6th.®® 

20 . Valuable as the data are which we gather from the two groups of Kalhana’s inci- 
notices just discussed, it may yet justly be doubted whether by themselves, that is, d^^tal references, 
unsupported by other information, they could throw so much light on the old 
topography of Kasmir as the notices which we have yet to consider. I mean the 
whole mass of incidental references to topographical matters which we find inter- 
woven with the historical narrative of the Cnronicle. 

It is evident that where localities are mentioned in close connection with a 
pragmatic relation of events, the context, if studied with due regard to the facts of 
the actual topography, must help us considerably towards a correct identification of 
the places meant. In the case of the previous notices the Chronicler has but 
rarely occasion to give us distinct indications as to the position of the sites or 
shrines he intended. In our attempts to identify the latter we have therefore only 
too often to depend either on the accidental fact of other texts furnishing the 
required evidence or to fall back solely on the comparison of the old with modern 
local names. That the latter course if not guided and controlled by other safer 
evidence, is likely to lead us into mistakes, is a fact which requires no demon- 
stration for the critical student. 

It is different with the notices, the consideration of which we have left to 
the last. Here the narrative itself^ in the great majority of cases, becomes our 
guide. 

Thus in the case of S'iva-ternples ~lm or 
‘fham is invariably added (comp, e.g, Pra- 
vare^vara, etc.), as in that of Vi^nu-shrines 
with equal regularity svamin (kosava) ; comp, 
e.g. Muktasvdmin (built by Muktapida), 

Avanthvnmirif Bhimakesava (erected by 
Bhimapala S'ahi), etc. 

Buddhist monasteries receive the name of 
their founder with the addition of -vihdra or 
•^bhavana: comp. Jayendravihdra^ Cankur^avi- 
hdraf Amxtahhavana (foun<^ed by the queen 
Amrtaprabha, the present Ant'^bavan), Skan- 


dabhavana (for Skandaguptabhavana), and 
many more. 

For Matbas, compare e.g. Pidddmathay 
(Did'^mar) ; Bubhatdmaihti, Nandd^nafha, Lothi- 
kmnaiha, Cakramathtty etc. For details on 
the nomenclature of sacred buildings in 
Kasmir, compare Notes on Ou-^k'ongy pp. 4 sqq. 

Compare e.g. notes iii. 9; iv. 192; vi. 
137, 300, etc. 

See note iii. 339-349, and below, § 92. 

Compare Note F, iv. 194-204 and below, 
§ 121 . 

^ See note iv. 506-511, 
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It either directly points out to us the locality meant or at least restricts to very 
narrow limits the area within which our search must proceed. The final identifi- 
cation can’ then be safely effected with the help of local tradition, by tracing the 
modern derivative of the old local name or through other additional evidence of 
this kind. 

For the purpose of such a systematic search it is, of course, a very great 
advantage if the narrative is closely connected and detailed. And it is on this 
account that Kalhana’s lengthy relation of what was to him recent history, in 
Books vii. and viH., is for us so valuable. An examination of the topograpnical 
notes in my commentary will show that the correct identification of many of the 
localities mentioned in the detached notices of the first six Books has become 
possible only by means of the evidence furnished by the more detailed narrative 
of the last two. 

In this respect the accounts of the endless rebellions and other internal 
troubles which fill the greater portion of the reigns of the Lohara dynasty, have 
proved particularly useful. The descriptions of the many campaigns, frontier- 
expeditions and sieges connected with these risings, supply us with a great amount 
of topographical details mutually illustrating each other. By following up these 
operations on the map, — or better still on the actual ground, as I was often able to 
do, — it is possible to fix with precision the site of many old localities which other- 
wise could never have emerged from the haze of doubt and conjecture. 

A reference to the notes in which important sites and local names like Lohara, 
Gopadri, Mahasarit, Ksiptika, Holada, have been identified, will suffice to illustrate 
the above remarks.®® 

21 . It is impossible to read attentively Kalhana’s Chronicle and, in particular 
those portions which give fuller occasion for the notice of localities, without being 
struck with the exactness of his statements regarding the latter, and with, what I 
may call, his eye for matters topographical. 

We must appreciate these qualities all the more if we compare Kalhana’s local 
references with that vague and loose treatment which topographical points receive 
at the hands of Sanskrit authors generally.®^ If it has been possible to trace with 
accuracy the vast majority of localities mentioned in the Chronicle, this is largely 
due to the precision which Kalhana displays in his topographical terminology. It 
is evident that he had taken care to acquaint himself with the localities which 
formed the scene of the events he described. 

Striking evidence for this is furnished by his description of the great opera- 
tions which were carried out under Avantivarman with a view to regulating the 
course of the Vitasta and draining the Valley.®® Thanks to the exactness with 
which the relative position of the old and new confluence of the Vitasta and 


Compare notes (iv. 177); i. 341, and 
viii. 1104-10 ; iii. 339-349 ; viii. 732 ; i. 306. 

Nor should we forgot the difficulty which 
Kalhaua had to face by writing in metrical 
form. True indeed it is what Alberuni says 
of this form as adopted by Hindu scientific 
writers: ^‘Now it is well known that in all 
metrical compositions there is much misty and 
constrained phraseology merely intended to 
fill up the metre and serving as a kind of 
patchwork, and this necessitates a certain 


amount of verbosity. This is also one of the 
reasons why a word has sometimes one 
meaning and sometimes another” (India, i. 
p. 19). 

Fortunately Kalhana has managed to 
escape these dangers as far as the topo- 
graphical notices of his work are concerned. 
We find in his local terminology neither that 
mistiness nor multiplicity of meaning iUbgruni 
so justly complains of. 

^ Compare v. 84-121, 
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Sindhu is described, before and after the regulation, respectively, it has been 
possible, even after so many centuries, to trace in detail the objects and results of 
an important change in the hydrography of the Valley.®* Equal attention to 
topographical details we find in numerous accounts of military operations. Of 
these it will suffice to quote here the descriptions of the several sieges of S'rinagar, 
under Sussala ; the battle on the Gopddri hill in the same reign : the blockade 
of Lokara, with the disastrous retreat through the mountains that followed ; and 
— last but not least — the siege of the S'irahsild castle. The topographical accuracy 
of the latter account, as proved in Note L, viii. 2492, almost presupposes a personal 
examination of the site and is all the more noteworthy, because the scene of the 
events there recorded was a region outside Kasmir proper, distant, and difficult of 
access. 

There are also smaller points that help to raise our estimate of Kalhana^s reli- 
ability in topographical matters. Of such 1 may mention for example the general 
accuracy of his statements regarding distances, whether given in road or time- 
measure. The number of marches reckoned by him is thus always easily 
verified by a reference to the stages counted on the corresponding modern routes.®^ 
Not less gratifying is it to find how careful Kalhana is to distinguish between 
homonymous localities.®* 

In addition to all this, we must give credit to our author for the just observa- 
tion of many characteristic features in the climate, ethnography, and economical 
condition of Kasmir and the neighbouring regions. If the advantages thus accorded 
to us are duly weighed, there, seems every reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
fact that the earliest and fullest record of Kasmir history that has come down to us, 
was written by a scholar of Kalhana’s type. Whatever the shortcomings of his 
work may be from the critical historian’s point of view, we must accord it the merit 
of supplying a safe and ample basis for the study of the historical geography of 
Kasmir. 

22 . Another point still remains to be considered here in connection with 
Kalhana's Chronicle, viz. to what extent can we accept the Sanskrit forms found in 
his text as the genuine local names of the period ? This question must naturally 
arise in view of the fact that the popular language actually spoken in Kasmir in 
Kalhana’s time and for many centuries earlier, was not Sanskrit, but undoubtedly an 
Apabhraiiisa dialect derived from it, which has gradually developed into the modern 
Kasrniri. 

Notwithstanding this circumstance I think that Kalhana’s local names can, on 
the whole, be safely accepted as representing the genuine designations of the locali- 
ties, i.e. as those originally given to them. My grounds for this belief are the 
following. We have ample evidence to show that Sanskrit was the official and sole 
literary language of the country, not only in Kalhaua’s own time, but also in those 
earlier periods from which any of the records used by him may have dated. This 
official use of Sanskrit wo know to have continued in Kasmir even into Muham- 
madan times. It assures us at once that the vast majority of village and town 


^ Compare Note J, v. 97-100. 

See viii. 729 sqq., 1060 sqq. 

Compare viii. 1099-1116. 

See viii. 1842-80 and Note E, iv. 177, § 10. 
Compare for distance measurements, note 
i. 264; V. 103; vii. 393; for reckoning of 
marches on the Vitastft Valley route, v. 226 ; 


on Vigraharftja^s irruption over the Td^^mai- 
dan Hass, vii. 140 ; on the route to the Pir 
Pantgal Pass, vii. 668 ; on the way to 
Martaud^, vii. 716, etc. 

Compare notes i. 113 ; i. 124 ; v. 123 on 
the several Jye§thanidra$, and the way in 
which Kalhaua specifies them, 
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names must from the beginning have been given in Sanskrit. A detailed examina- 
tion of them will easily demonstrate, on the one hand, that these names are of 
genuinely Sanskritic formation, and on the other, that their modern Kasmm repre- 
sentatives are derived from them by a regular process of phonetic conversion. We 
look in vain among this class of old local names for any which would show a 
foreign, i.e. non-Aryan origin, and might be suspected of having only subsequently 
been pressed into a Sanskritic garb. 

The fact of Sanskrit having been in use as the language of all official records 
for many centuries previous to Kalhana’s time is enough to demonstrate that the 
Sanskrit names originally intended for the great mass of inhabited places could be 
preserved, in official documents anyhow, without any difficulty or break of tradition. 
AYid from such documents most of Kalhana^s notices of places were undoubtedly 
derived, directly or indirectly. 

Only in rare cases can we suppose that, the original form of a local name of 
this kind had been lost sight of, and that accordingly the Chronicler, or his 
authority, had to fall back on the expedient of Sanskritizing in its stead the 
Apablirarhsa or Kasmiri form as well ' as he could. There are, in fact, a few 
instances in which we have indications of such a metamorphosis. When we find 
the same local name spelt either Bhaleraka or Baler aka in the Chronicle, or a 
village which Kalhana calls Ghoramiclalca, referred to by Abhinanda, the author of 
the Kadambarikathasrira (first half of ninth century), as GauramUlakay^^ it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that we have here varying attempts to reproduce in 
a Sanskritic garb original Apabhraihsa names. But these cases are very rare 
indeed, and even in them other explanations of the different spellings are possible. 

These observations apply with nearly the same force also to other local names 
recorded in the Chronicle, such as those of mountains, streams, passes, etc. The 
great majority of these names must have very early found their place in 
official documents or, as we shall see below, in the Sanskrit legendaries or 
Mahiitmyas of the numerous Tirthas. If any of them are in reality adaptations of 
Prakrit or Apabhraihsa forms, their quasi-official use is yet likely to have originated 
a long time before the date of Kalhana. Even to the present day the local nomen- 
clature of Ka.smir, whether in the Valley or in the mountains, shows throughout 
an unmistakably Sanskritic character. 

This is most clearly illustrated by the constant recurrence of such terms as 
-pur or (< pur a), -mar (< matha), ~^hdm (< iisrama), -ham (< sala), -kdth 
(< kotta), -gam or gam (< grtoa), -kundH (< kundala), -vor (< vata) in village 
names; of -sar (< saras), -namhal (< nadvala), -nag (< naga^ in names of lakes, 
marshes, etc. ; of -van (< vana), -war (< nada), -marg (< mathika), -gul (< galika), 
-brdr (< bhattarika), -vath (< patha), in designations of alpine localities, peaks, 
passes, etc. ; -kul (< kulya), -khan (< khani) in names of streams and canals. 
The Sanskrit etymology of the specific names preceding these terms, is, even in their 
modem phonetic form, very often equally transparent. At an earlier stage of the 
language the Apabhraihsa names must have approached the corresponding Sanskrit 
forms much more closely. The reproduction of the popular names in a Sanskrit 
form could have then but rarely been attended with much difficulty or doubt. We 
may hence safely assume that the Sanskrit forms recorded by Kalhana represent in 
most cases correctly the original local names or else do not differ much from them. 


Compare notes viii. 1861, and vii. 1239 ; viii. 2410. 
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28 . The later Sanskrit Chronicles which were composed with the distinct 
object of continuing Kalhana’s work, furnish valuable supplements to the topo- 
graphical information contained in the latter. These Chronicles are : the Jtdja- 
taranginl of Jonaraja who continued the narrative down to the reign of Sultan 
Zainu-l-‘abidm, and died over his work, a.d. 1459;^^ the Jaina-Rdjataranginl 
composed by Jonaraja’s pupil S'rivara which deals in four Books with the period 
A.D. 1459-86 ; and finally, the Fourth Chronicle which was’ begun under the 
name Rajdvalipatdhx by Prajyabhatta, and completed by his pupil S'uka some years 
after the annexation of Kasmir by Akbar, a.d. 1586.^^’^ 

It will be seen from the above dates that the narrative of the last two works 
falls entirely beyond the period of Hindu rule to which our inquiry is limited, 
and which may be considered to close finally with the usurpation of Shah Mir, 
A.D. 1339. The same holds good of the greater portion of Jonaraja’s Chronicle, 
in which the reigns of the late Hindu rulers, from Jayasimha to Queen Kota, are 
disposed of with a brevity corresponding more to their own insignificance than to 
the intrinsic historical interest of the epoch.^^^"* Notwithstanding this difierence 
in date, the materials supplied by these later Chronicles have often proved of great 
use in clearing up points of the old topography of Kasnilr. For the mass ol the 
localities mentioned in them goes back to the Hindu period. Also the names by 
which they are referred to, are still mostly the old ones. i • i 

Yet on the whole the inferiority of these later Chronicles when compared with 
Kalhana’s work, is as marked in the matter of topographical information as it is in 
other respects. In the first place, it must be noted that the total extent of these 
three distinct works does not amount to more than about one half of Kalhapa s 
text. For references to sacred sites and buildings and other places ol religious 
interest, the account of Muhammadan reigns offers naturally but little occasion. 
The incidental notices of other localities are also in proportion less numerous and 
instructive. For these later authors allow considerably more room to episodic 
descriptions, and do by no means show that care for accuracy in topographical state- 
ments which we have noticed in Kalhana. 

Hindu learning in Kasmir suffered considerably during the period of troubles and 
oppression which lasted with short interruptions for two and a half centuries previous 
to Akbar’s conquest. It is curious to note this gradual decline also in the character 
and contents of these later Chronicles. Jonaraja was a scholar of considerable 
attainments, but apparently without any originality. With the old. nomenclature 
of the Valley he shows himself yet well-acquainted. But outside it he commits 
himself to forms like Purumvlra [recte Burusapura, the present Peshawar), etc. 

S'liivARA is a slavish imitator of Kalhana, not above reproducing whole 
verses of his predecessor. His text looks in a great portion more like a cento from 
the Rajatarangini, than an original composition. Notwithstanding the thorough 
study of Kalhana’s work which this kind of exploitation presupposes, we find 
S’rivara more than once betraying ignorance of the old names lor well-known 
Kasmir localities. Thus we have the name of the Mahasarit stream ti anstormed 
into MdH^ an evident adaptation of the modern Mar ; Siddhapatha, the present 


See S'riv. i. 6. 

See Fourth Chron. 6. 

Compare Fourth Chron. 8 sqq. 
Pr&jyabhatta’s composition ended with the 
year a.d. 1513-14 and the reign of Fatah 
Shah (verses 14-64). 


The narrative ()f the period a.i>. 1149- 
1339 fills only 305 versos in Jonarujas 
Chronicle (347 according to tlie Bombay 
edition). 
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Rdjat. iii. 339-349. 
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Sedan, represented as Siddhddcsa ; the Tirtha of Martanda regularly referred 
to by its modern name Bhavana (Bavan)/®® etc. 

The work of PBlJYABHATyA and S'uka, inferior, even to S'rivara’s Chronicle, 
proves by the increased number of modem local names its authors* scant familiarity 
with the old topography of Kasmir. Thus the ancient Krtyasrama, the scene of 
Kalhana’s Buddhist legend, figures repeatedly in their narrative as Kicd- 
Srama^ i.e. by its modern name Kits’hom ; even the well-known Bajapuri is 
metamorphosed into Rdjavira{\)^ a queer reproduction of the modern Rajaurl;'^^ 
the old castle of Lohara reappears-as Luhara^ an evident approach to the present 
Loh^rin ; the ancient site of Cakradhara is turned into Gakrddhdra,^^^ etc. 

It is evident that when Sanskrit ceased to be the language used for official 
purposes, the knowledge of the ancient names of localities and of the traditions 
connected with the latter must have become gradually more and more restricted. 
In view of this decrease of traditional knowledge we have to exercise some caution 
when utilizing the topographical data of the later historical texts. At the same 
time it is easy to realize that their help is often of considerable value when con- 
necting links have to be traced between those earlier data and the facts of modern 
topography. 

24. We may refer here briefly to the Persian Tarikhs of Kasmir which, to 
some extent, can be looked upon as continuing the labours of Kalhana and his 
Pandit successors. Unfortunately they furnish no material assistance for the 
study of the old topography of the country. All these works contain in their 
initial portion an account of the Hindu dynasties which pretends to be translated 
from the Eajatarahgiin. Yet the abstract there given is in each case very 
short, and chiefly devoted to a reproduction of the legendary and anecdotal parts 
of Kalhana’s narrative. We thus look there in vain for the modern equivalents of 
those local names, the identification of which is attended with any difficulty. 

In illustration of this it may be mentioned that even the Tarikh of IJaidar 
Malik Cadura (Tsad'^r),^^^ which is the earliest work of this class accessible to me 
and the fullest in its account of the Hindu period, compresses the narrative of 
Jayasimha’s reign, filling about 2000 verses in the RajataranginI into two quarto 
pages. Of the localities mentioned in the original account of this reign not a 
single one is indicated by the Muhammadan Chronicler. The later works, which 
all belong to the eighteenth or the present century, are still more reticent on the 
Hindu period, and seem to have largely copied Haidar Malik’s abstract. Taking 
into account the endless corruptions to which local names written in Persian 
characters are exposed, it will be readily understood why reference to these texts 
on points of topographical interest vields only in rare cases some tangible result. 

25. It is a fortunate circumstance that several of the older Kasmir poets whose 
works have been preserved for us, have had the good sense to let us know 
something about their own persons and homes. The topographical details which 
can be gleaned from these authors, though comparatively few, are yet of distinct 


'0® S'riv. iii. 354 ; iv. 203, 661. 

S'riv. i. 376 ; iii. 372. 

See Fourth Chronicle, 234, 240, 384 ; 
compare also note on Rdjat. i. 147. 

Fourth Chron. 642 sqq. 

Ib. 134, 143 sqq. 
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village of VahHor. 
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value. They enable us to check by independent evidence Kalhana’s local nomen- 
clature, and in some instances acquaint us with localities of which we find no 
notice in the Chronicles. 

The first and most helpful of these Kasrairian authors is the well-known 
polyhistor Ksemendra. His works, composed in the second and third quarter of 
the eleventh century, form important landmarks in several fields of Indian 
literature. Ksemendra seems to have had a genuine interest, rare enough among 
Indian scholars, for thu realities of his country and the life around him. Ho does 
not content himself with informing us of his family, the date of His works and 
the places where he wrote them.^^^ 

In the Samayamdtrhd^ one of his most original poems which is intended to 
describe the snares of courtesans, he gives us among other stories an amusing 
account of the wanderings of his chief heroine, Kaiikali, through the length and 
breadth of Kasmir.^^^ The numerous places which form the scene of her exploits 
can all easily enough be traced on the map. More than once curious touches of true 
local colour impart additional interest to these references. To Ksemendra’s poem 
we owe, e.g., the earliest mention of the Pir Pan^al Pass [Pancdladhdrd) and 
its hospice {matha)}^^ There, too, we get a glimpse of the ancient salt trade which 
still follows that route with preference. Elsewhere we are taken into an ancient 
Buddhist convent, the Krtydirama Vihara, where Kankalfs conduct as a nun is 
the cause of no small scandal, etc. 

A different sketch of topographical interest we owe to the poet Bilhai^a. He 
left his native land early in the reign of King Kalasa (a.d. 1063-89), and after long 
wanderings became famous as the court-poet of the OMukya king Tribhuvanamalla 
Parmfidi in the Dekhan. In the last Canto of his historical poem, the Vikramdfi- 
hadwacarita, Bilhana gives us a glowing picture of the beauties of the Kasmir 
capital. Notwithstanding its panegyrical character, this description is laudably 
exact in its local details. In another passage the poet then describes to us his 
rural home and its surroundings at the village of Khonamusa^ south-east of 
S'rinagar. His touching verses attest as much his yearning for his distant home 
as the faithfulness of his local recollections.^^^ 

Similar in character though less ample in detail is the description of Kasmir 
and Pravarapiira, its capital, which Mankha, Kalhana’s contemporary, inserts in 
the iii. Canto of his Kavya S'K/HauifhacaritaJ^^ Here we have the advantage of 
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a commentary written by Jonaraja the Chronicler, which duly notices and explains 
the points of local interest. 

26. To complete our review of those Kasrairian texts of topograplucal 
interest which may be distinguished as secular, we must refer briefly to the curious 
glossary and manual which ^ goes by the name of Ksemendra's LokaprakdSa. 
l^rofessor A. Weber has recently published valuable extracts from this text.^^® I 
myself have had frequent occasion to refer to it in my notes on the Bajata- 
rangiiu.^-^* The work represents a strange mixture of the usual Kosa and a practical 
liandbook dealing with various topics of administration and private life in Kasmir. 
Though a great deal of the information given in it is decidedly old, and probably 
from the hand of our well-known Ksemendra, there are unmistakable proofs both 
in the form and contents of the book, showing that it has ilndergone considerable 
alterations and additions down even to the seventeenth century. This is exactly 
what we must expect in a work which had remained in the practical use of the 
Kasmirian ‘ Karkuns ’ long after the time when Sanskrit had ceased to be the 
official language of the country. 

The Lokaprakiisa supplies us with the earliest list of Kasmir Parganas. 
Besides this we find there the names of numerous localities inserted in the forms 
for bonds, Hundh, contracts, official reports, and the like which form the bulk of 
Prakasas ii. and iv. The Pargana list as well as these forms contain local names 
of undoubtedly ancient date, side by side with comparatively modern ones. Some 
of the latter in fact belong to places which were only founded during the 
Muhammadan rule.^®^ 


SECTION VI. — THE NILAMATA AND MAHATMYAS. 

27. We have already above drawn attention to the fact that Kasmir has 
since early times been pre-eminently a country of hofy sites and places of 
pilgrimage of all kinds. These objects of ancient local worship have always 
played an important part in the historical topography of the Valley and the 
adjacent mountain-regions. It is hence no small advantage that there are 
abundant materials at our disposal for the special study of this topoyraphia 
ndcra of Kasmir. 

The oldest extant text which deals in detail with Kasmirian Tirthas, is the 
Nilamatapurdna. This work which Kalhana used as one of his sources of infor- 
mation,^®® claims to give the sacred legends regarding the origin of the country, 
and the special ordinances which Nila, the lord of Kasmir Niigas, had revealed for 
the worship and rites to be observed in it.^®'^ It is unnecessary to refer hero to the 
legends which are related at the commencement of the work, and to ‘ the rites 
proclaimed by Nila ’ which are next detailed, and with the former occupy about 
two-thirds of the extant text.^®*^ These parts have been tully discussed by l^rof. 
Biihler in his lucid analysis of the Nilamata.^®^ The remaining portions, however, 

See Zu K^enimdra's Lokaprakdsa in Rdjat, i. 14. 

Indische Studien, xviii. pp. 1^89-412. Rdjat. i. 178-184. 
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deserve special notice. For, to use Prof. Buliler*s words, they form a real mine 
of information regarding the sacred places of Kasmir and their legends,” 

In the first place we find there a Fst of the principal Nagas or sacred springs 
of Kasmir (vv. 900-975). This is followed by the interesting legend regarding the 
Mahdpadma lake, the present Volur, which is supposed to occupy the pace of the 
submerged city of Candrapura (vv. 976-1008).^"^* The Purana then proceeds to an 
enumeration oi miscellaneous Tirthas chiefly connected with S'iva’s worship 
(vv. 1009-48). To this is attached a very detailed account, designated as 
Bhutek^aramdhdtmya^ of the legends connected with the numerous lakes and sites 
on Mount Haramukuta sacred to S'iva and Parvati (vv. 1049-1148).^^^ Of a 
similar Mahatmya relating to the Kapatcsvara Tirtha, the present Kdthcr,^^® only 
a fragment is found in our extant text (vv. 1149-68). The list of Visnu-Tirthas 
which succeeds it (vv. 1169-1248), is comparatively short, as indeed the position of 
this god is a secondary one in the popular worship of Kasmir. 

After a miscellaneous list of sacred Saiiigamas or river confluences, Nagas and 
lakes (vy. 1249-78), we are treated to a somewhat more detailed synopsis of the 
chief Tirthas of Kasmir (vv. 1271-1371). This is of special interest, because an 
attempt is made here to describe these Tirthas in something like topographical 
order, and to group with them such localities as are visited along with them 
on the same pilgrimage. It is thus possible to determine, with more certainty 
than in the case of other Tirtha lists, the particular holy sites really intended by 
the author. This synopsis starts in the east with the fountain of the Nilanaga 
(Vernag), and follows with more or less accuracy the course of the Vitasta and its 
tributaries down to the gorge of Varahamula. A short Vitastdmdhdtmya, describ- 
ing the original and miraculous powers of this holiest of Kasmir rivers 
(vv. 1371-1404), closes the text of the Nilamata, such as it is found in our 
manuscripts. 

This text is unfortunately in a very bad condition, owing to numerous lacunae 
and textual corruptions of all kinds. Prof. Buhler held that the Nilamata in its 
present form could not be older than the sixth or seventh century of our era.^^^ 
It appears to me by no means improbable that the text has undergone changes and 
possibly additions at later periods. On the whole, however, the local names 
found in it bear an ancient look, and agree closely with the forms used by 
Kalhana. 

The fact of all extant copies of the work showing practically the same 
defective state of text, seems to indicate that the changes and additions to which 
I alluded above, cannot be quite recent. If such a revision had been made at 
a time comparatively near to the date of our oldest MS. we could, after the 
analogy of other instances, expect an outwardly far more correct, i.e. ‘ cooked,* 
text. The operation here suggested was actually performed some thirty years ago 
by the late Pandit Sahibrfim. lleceiving the orders of Mahriraja Raiibir Singh to 
prepare the text of the Nilamata for edition, he ‘ revised * tlie work, with scant 
respect for its sacred character, by filling up the lacunaB, expanding obscure 
passages, removing ungrammatical forms, etc.^^^ Fortunately, Prof. Buhler reached 

‘20 Compare below, § 74, and Report, p. 10. which I was able to secure and collate, is 

“7 Compare below, and notes i. 107, dated in the Laiikika year 81 which, judging 

113. from the appearance of the MS., probably cor- 

‘28 See below, § 112, and note i. 32. responds to a.d. 1706-0. 

‘2® Compare Report, p. 40. See Report, pp. 33, 38. 
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Kairnir early enough to learn the origin of this ‘ cooked ’ text, and to give due 
warning as to its true character. 

The Haracarita- 28 . Among the texts dealing specially with the sacred sites of Kasmir the 
cmtamaui. Haracaritacintamani can be placed, perhaps, nearest in date to the Nilamata- 
purana. It is not like the latter and the Mahatmyas, an anonymous composition, 
claiming recognition in the wide folds of canonical Parana literature, it owns 
as its author the poet Jayadratha, of the Kasmirian family of the Rajanakas, and a 
brother of Jayaratha. The pedigree of the family as given in Jayaratha's Tantrd^ 
lokavivehay a S'aiva treatise, shows that Jayadratha must have lived about the 
end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century.^^^ 

His work, written in a simple Kavya style, relates in thirty-two Cantos as 
many legends connected with S'iva and his various Avataras.^^^ Eight of these 
legends are localized at well-known Kasmirian Tirthas, and give the author ample 
opportunity of mentioning sacred sites of Kasmir directly or indirectly connected 
with the fonner.i^ 

Jayadratha’s detailed exposition helps to fix clearly the form which the legends 
regarding some of the most popular of Kasmirian Tirthas had assumed in the 
time immediately following Kalhana. The local names as recorded by Jaya- 
dratha, agree closely with those of the Rajataraiigini. They prove clearly that 
the forms employed by Kalhana must have been those generally n.nrrent in the 
Sanskrit usage of the period. For the interpretation of the Nilamata’s brief 
notices the Haracaritacintamani is of great value. Its plain and authentic narra- 
tive of the various local legends enables us often to trace the numerous modifica- 
tions which the latter as well as the names of localities connected with them have 
undergone in the extant Mahatmyas. Jayadratha has well earned the honour 
unwittingly bestowed upon him by those who brought his fourteenth Canto which 
deals with the story of Kapatesvara, into general circulation as the authoritative 
Mahatmya of that Tirtha at the present day. 

The Mfthatmyas. 29 . Reference has already been made above to the numerous texts known as 

Mdhdtmyas which we possess of all the more important Tirthas of Kasmir. They 
claim with few exceptions to be extracted from Piiranas or Puranic collections 
{Sarhhitdif),^^^ Ordinarily they set forth in detail the legends relating to the 
particular pilgrimage place, the spiritual and other benefits to be derived from its 
visit, and the special rites to be gone through by the pilgrims at the various stages 
of the itinerary. The abstract given in Note B (i. 37) of the S'aradamahatmya 
may serve to indicate the manner in which these subjects are usually treated in 
the average texts of this class. 

Prof. Buhler was the first to recognize the value of the Mahritmyas for a 
systematic study of the old topography of Kasmir. Among the Sanskrit manu- 
scripts which he acquired duriiig his tour in Kasmir, there are sixteen distinct 


Compare Buhler, Report y pp. 61, 81, 

cliii. 

The llaracaritacintamarpi has recently 
been printed as No. 61 of the Kdvyamald 
Series. Bombay (1897), chiefly from the text as 
contained in my MS. No. 206. 

The cantos containing these legenda are 
i., iv., vii., x.-xiv. 

An index of the Kasmir local names in 
the Haracaritacintamani, with explanatory 


notes, has boon prepared under my super- 
vision by P. Govind Kaul, and printed as an 
Appendix to the KavyamaJa. Edition. 

Most of the Kasmir Mahatmyas allege 
to be portions of the BhrhyUasamhitd. Others 
claim special authority by ^ repi'eseniing 
themselves as parts of the Adi, Brahma, 
Brahmavaivarta, Varftha, and Bhavisyat 
Puranas. 
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texts of this kind.^*® My own search in this direction, facilitated by successive 
visits to the various Tirthas themselves, lias enabled me to collect altogether fifty- 
one separate Mahatmya texts. A list of my collection has been given in a 
supplementary Note,^*^^ and may be considered fairly to exhaust the present range 
of this literature. 

In extent the Mahatmyas vary greatly. By the side of texts like the 
Vitastamahatmya with its fifteen hundred S'lokas. we have legendaries of more 
modest dimensions amounting only to a few dozens of verses. Equally marked 
differences in the matter of age become apparent on closer examination. 

Unmistakable indications prove that many of the Mahatmyas now in actual 
use are of late composition or redaction. Among the texts so characterized, the 
Mahatmyas of some of the most popular pilgrimage places, like the Uaramukuta- 
lakes, tnc cave of Amaranatha, Isesvara (Isobar), are particularly conspicuous. 
The indications here referred to are furnished chiefly by the local names which 
in their very form often betray a modern origin. This may conveniently be 
illustrated by a brief analysis of the most instructive of such names found in the 
Vitastdmdhatmya, 

This text claims to furnish an account of all the Tirthas along the course of 
the holy river, and is designated as a portion of the BhrngUasamhdd. Notwith- 
standing this pretended antiquity we find the famous Nilanaga introduced to us by 
the name of Virandtja (i. 58 ; ii. 33). This form is wholly unknown to the 
Nilamata, Raiatarangini, or any old text. It is nothing more than a clumsy 
rendering of tiie modern name of the village Verndg^ near which this fine spring 
3 s situated. The ancient site of Jayavana, mentioned by Bilhana and Kalhana, 
the present Zevan, is metamorphosed into Yavanl (vi. The village of Pan- 

drcthan which derives its name from Puranadhisthana,^*^ ‘ the old capital,’ and bears 
the latter designation even in S'rivara’s Chronicle, figures as Pddadrsf ika (!), xii. 24. 
That Maksikasvamin (May'^sum)’^^ and the Mahasarit (Mfir)^^- appear as Udydslmd 
and Mdrl, can after this specimen of fancy nomenclature scarcedy surprise us. 

But we may all the same feel somewhat startled to find that a text which 
claims to be revealed by S'iva, refers repeatedly to the modern village of ^ad‘pur 
at the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu, by the name of S*draddpura. 
Shdd'pdr, an abbreviation for Shahabuddinpura, was, as Jonaraja’s Chronicle shows, 
founded only in the fourteenth century by Sultan ^ahabu-d-din.^*^^ Quite on a 
level with the knowledge of old topography here displayed are many other refer- 
ences to localities, e.g. the mention of the modern garden of Shalimar, a creation 
of the Mughals {S'dlamdrn, xxi. 39), of the ancient Huskapura as U mhkarana^^ 
(for Uskur !), xxix. 103, etc. 

In several cases these fancy renderings of modern local names are explained 
by whimsical etymologies which again in due turn give rise to new-fangled legends 
quite in the* style of the old niddnakathds. 


Date of 
Mahatmyas. 


See Eeporty pp. iv. sqq. — Nos. 48, 51, 52, 
55, 62, 75, 82, 84, 99, 100, there quoted as 
separate texts are only chapters of the 
Amarnndthamdhdtmya. 

*•*7 See Supplementary Note A A. 

138 name Vemdy is probably derived 
from the name of Pargana Per, mentioned by 
Abu-l-Fazl, ii. p. 370. 

See below, § 105, also Sriv. iv. 290. 


See iii. 99 note and below, § 89. 

See iv. 88 note and below, § 99. 

Compare note iii. 339-349. 

See Jonar, 409. 

A popular etymology accepted in good faith 
bv more than one European writer sees in 
Shad'piir the * village of the marriage,’ soil, 
between the Vitasta and Sind Rivers. 

Compare note i. 168 and below, § 124. 
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Similar proofs of modern origin can be traced in several other popular 
Mahatmyas though, perhaps, not with equal frequency. Thus we find in the 
Haramukufagavgdmdhdtmya the name of the sacred mountain itself transformed 
from Haramukuta into ITaramukha (the present Haramukh) ; the ancient site of 
Bhutesvara (Buth^ser) so well known to the 'liajatarangiiu and all old texts, 
turned into Bodh^^^vara, etc. In the Amaranatbamdhdtmya of which there is a 
comparatively old copy in the Poona collection, we arc also treated to Padrsti as 
the Sanskrit name of Pandrcthan ; to Su^ramandga (for Ks. Rusramnag) as the 
name of the lake where the Naga Susravas of the old legend took up his abode,^^ 
and the like. 

It is important to note that by the side of texts like those just mentioned, 
there are others which on the whole show close conformity with our genuine old 
sources, both in matter of legend and local naraes.^^^ And even in the 
Maliatmyas which in their present form we have every reason to consider as recent 
compositions, there is often abundant evidence of the use of earlier materials and 
traditions. It will be easier to understand the singular discrepancies in the value 
and character of these texts if we take into account the peculiar conditions under 
which the latter have originated. 

30 . The Mahatmyas are in the first place handbooks for the Purohitas of 
the particular Tirtlias, who have the privilege of taking charge of the pilgrims. 
They are intended to support the claims put forth on behalf of the holiness of the 
Tirtha, and the spiritual rewards promised for its visit. The Mahatmyas prescribe 
the rites to be observed by the pilgrim, and the route to be taken by him on the 
journey. If is usual for the Purohitas to recite the Mahatmya for the benefit of 
their clients in the course of the pilgrimage tour. At the same time its contents 
are expounded to them by a free verbal rendering in Kasmirl. As but very few of 
the pnests have enough knowledge of Sanskrit to follow the text intelligently these 
translations are more or less learned by heart. Often, as my manuscripts show, 
interlinear Kasmiri glosses are resorted to in order to assist the readers 
memory. 

These local priests known now in Kasmir as ihdrf'pq^t' (Skr. Hthdnaiiaii), are 
as a rule quite’ as ignorant and grasping as their confreres, the Pujaris, Bhojkis, 
etc., of India proper. They are held deservedly in very low estimation by the rest 
of the Brahman community. That their condition was more or less the same in 
earlier times too, though their influence and numbers were probably greater, can be 
safely concluded from more than one ironical allusion of Kalhana.^^^ These are the 
people to whose keeping the Mahatmya texts have always been entrusted. Their 
peculiar position and calling explain, I think, most of the curious changes which 
the latter have undergone. 

Tenacious as local worship is, there is yet the evidence of concrete cases to 


See below, § 57. 

The kh at the end of the modern name is 
due to a phonetic law <jf Kasmiri which ru- 

3 uires the aspiration of every final tenuis ; see 
1897, p. m. 

Compare note i. 267. 

The modern Ks. form Susm7nndg is the 
regular phonetic derivative of Busravandga by 
which name the lake is designated in the 
Nilamata, Haracaritacintamani, etc. 


Among such the Mahatmya collection 
known as the IS' arvdvafdra (No. 213), the 
Mdrldiidamdhdtviya (No. 219), the Vijayen- 
naramdhdtmya (No. 220^ may oe particularly 
mentioned. None of these, however, are now 
known to the local Purohitas, more recent and 
inferior texts having taken their place. 

Compare note ii. 132 and v. 465 sqq. ; 
vii. 13 sqq. ; 1082 sqq. ; viii. 709, 900 sqq., 
939. 
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show that not only the route pilgrimage, but the very site of a Tirtha has 
sometimes been changed in comparatively recent times. In proof of this it will 
suffice to refer to the detailed account I have given of the transfers that have taken 
place in the case of the tincient Tirthas of Bhedd and S'dradd}^"^ Minor modifica- 
tions must naturally have been yet far more frequent. The visit of a principal 
Tirtha is regularly coupled with bathings, S'raddhas and other sacrificial functions 
at a series of other sacred spots. The choice of these subsidiary places of worship 
must from the very beginning have depended on local considerations. As these 
changed in the course of time, variations in the pilgrimage route must have 
unavoidably followed. 

To bring the text of the Mahatmya into accord with these successive changes 
was a task which devolved upon the local Purohita.s, and the texts we have 
discussed above bear only too manifestly the traces of their handiwork. Sound 
knowledge of Sanskrit and literary culture are likely to have been always as 
foreign to this class of men as they are at present. When it became necessary for 
them to introduce the names of new localities into the text of the Mahatmya, there 
was every risk of these names being shown, not in their genuine old forms, but in 
hybrid adaptations of their modern Kasmiri equivalents. This risk naturally 
increased wnen Sanskrit ceased to be the official language of Kasmir, and the 
knowledge of the old local names became gradually lost even to those maintaining 
scholarly traditions in the country. 

31 . Another potent cause seems to have co-operated in this vitiation of the 
Mahatmyas’ local nomenclature. 1 mean ‘ popular etymology,* We have already 
referred to the tendency displayed throughout these tracts of making the names of 
localities, rivers, springs, etc., the starting point for legendary anecdotes. For 
men of such very scant knowledge of Sanskrit as the Than“pat*s invariably are, 
it was naturally far easier to explain such etymological stories when they were 
based on the modern local names. 

It is undoubtedly this reason which has, e.g., led the author of the present 
Haramukutagangamahatmya to substitute the name Karankanadi for the old 
Kanakavrihini. By the latter name th(; stream coming from the Haramukuta 
lakes is designated in all our old texts, as explained in my note on Kajat. 
i. 149, 150. By turning Kdiik'^uaiy the modern derivative of this old name, into 
Karankanadi, ‘ the skeleton-stream,* the compiler of the Mahatmya got an occasion 
to treat his readers to a legend likely to appeal to their imagination. The river is 
supposed to have received this appellation because Garuda had dropped at its 
Samgama with the Sindhu the skeleton {karanka) of the Rsi Dadhici which Ind^a 
before had used as his weapon, etc.^^ 

This story, it is true, is wholly unknown to the Nilamata or any other old 
text. But, on the other hand, it has the great merit of being easily explained 
and proved to any Ka^iri pilgrim. The latter cannot fail to realize the 
manifest connection between Karaiika and his familiar Ifraaz, ‘skeleton.’ 
An exactly similar case of ‘popular etymology* has been noticed above in the 
name Suvarnardhdhgaka by which the IS'aradamahutmya renders the village name 
Sun^-Drang.^^'^ 

It would be easy to multiply examples showing the strange vicissitudes to 

Compare Notes A (i. 35) and B (i. 37^. Pa^ala iii. of the Haramukutagahgdmahdtmya, 

The story is spun out at great length in No. 221. 

Compare Note B (i. 37), § 2. 
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which old topographical names are exposed at the hands of the local Purohita. 
But the explanations already given will suffice to prove tliat the topographical data 
found in Mahatmyas can .only then be used safely when they are critically sifted 
and supported by our more reliable sources. 

A critical examination of these data is, however, much impeded by the 
difficulty we experience in fixing the exact age of particular Mahatmyas and their 
component portions.^^^ Even in the case of apparently old texts modern additions 
and changes may be suspected, while again the most recent concoctions may pre- 
serve fragments of genuine tradition.^®'^ In view of these considerations I have not 
thought it safe to crowd my maps with hundreds of names of petty Tirthas as 
found in the Mahatmyas, but have restricted myself to marking only those 
pilgrimage sites the ancient names of which can be established with certainty. 

32. It is a curious fact that among our authorities for the Topographia 
sacra of Kasmir, wo must allow a conspicuous place to a Muhammadan writer. It 
is Abu-l-Fazl, the minister of Akbar, who in the chapter of his Ain-i Akbari 
dealing with the ‘ Sarkar of Kashmir,* has left us a very accurate account of many 
of the holy places in the Valley.^^^ Abu-l-FazFs* detailed description of Kasmir is 
in many respects valuable to the historical student. But it is particularly in 
connection with our topographical search that we must feel grateful to the author 
for having like his great master “ caught nome of the enthusiasm of the Valley” 
(Rennell). 


143 The difficulty here indicated is increased 
by the fact that no really old manuscripts of 
Mahatmyas seem to be preserved in Kasmir. 
MSS. written on birch-bark, i.e. earlier than 
the seventeenth century, are quite unknown 
at present. And of the numerous paper 
MSS, I have examined, none seem to me 
older than two centuries at the utmost. It 
is probable that this absence of older copies 
is due to the rough usage to which the 
Mahatmyas are exposed when carried about 
on the pilgrimage tours. 

1 am glad that chance gave me an oppor- 
tunity of gaining some personal experience of 
the manner in which Mahatmyas are occasion- 
ally produced. Some ton years ago the Puro- 
hitas or Bachbattas of the Gan®patyar quai*ter 
in S'rinagar recovered an ancient Lihga from 
a mosque and began to erect a sinalT shrine 
for it near the river Ghat of Mal‘‘yar. 
Guided by a local tradition which, as far as 
1 can judge, may be genuine, they believed 
this to have been the site of the shrine of 
S'iva Vardhamdnesd, mentioned already in 
the Rajatarahgini (see note ii. 123). The Lihga 
was re-consecrated accordingly by this name. 

In 1891 when examining old sites in this 
part of the city, I also visited the temple of 
Vardhamanei^a then under construction. The 
interest I showed in the old Lihga and the 
tradition regarding it, coupled with an appro- 
priate Daksipa, soon secured me the con- 
fidence of the head-Purohita of the little 
shrine. Papdlt T. R., a man more intelligent 


than the average of his fraternity, was not 
slow to confess to mo that the Mfiliatmya of 
the Tirtha in spe was as yet under pre])ara- 
tion. Some weeks later, when in camp near 
S'rinagar, I received the visit of my Purohita 
from Vardhamftne^a^s shrine. He brought me 
the draft of the new Mahfttmya and asked my 
assistance in revising it. 

I found it consisting chiefly of extracts 
from the Vitastamahfttmya. The passages 
dealing with Vardhamanesa and the neigh- 
bouring Tirthas within the city had been 
suitably interlarded with laudatory verses in 
the usual M&hfttmya style culled from other 
texts. The vested interests of other local 
shrines had received due recognition by being 
included in the Ydtrd of Vardhamanesa. I 
did what I could to indicate the genuine old 
names of these localities. This quasi-anti- 
uarian co-operation does not seem to have 
etracted from the popularity of the new 
Mahatmya among the Bachbattas of 
Gan'^patyar. 

Vol. i. pp. 564-670 in Prof. Blochmann’s 
edition of the Ain-i Akbari ; vol. ii. pp. 354- 
366 in Col. H. S. Jarrett’s translation (Bi- 
bliotheca Indica). Abu-l-Fazl’s account of 
Kasmir would well deserve a fuller and more 
exact commentary than the one which the 
translator, in the absence of special local 
studies, was able to give. The account of 
Mirza Haidar (in the Tari kh -i Rashidi) and 
Bernier’s notes could be conveniently dis- 
cussed on the same occasion. 
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Abu-1-Fazl tells us that tlie whole country is regarded as holy ground by the 
Hindu sages.” He also refers in general terms to the numerous shrines dedicated 
to the various deities, and to the popular worship of ‘ snakes,’ i.e. the Nagas of 
whom wonderful stories are told.” He then proceeds to describe in detail the most 
notable sites, giving among these particular prominence to what Dr. Bernier aptly 
called ‘ Ics merveillcs ’ of the country. 

This account of Abu-l-Fazl represents for us an authentic survey of oil the 
Kasmirian Tirthas that were well-known and popular at the end of the sixteenth 
century. It serves as a most useful link between our older texts regarding these 
pilgrimage places and the modern tradition. It helps us to check the data of the 
M^atmyas in many particulars of topographical interest. Abu-l-Fazl’s notes 
have enabled me to trace in more than one instance the position of ancient Tirthas 
or particular features regarding them which have since his time been wholly 
forgotten. It cannot be doubted that Abu-l-Fazl’s list of sacred sites was 
supplied by competent Brahman informants just as his abstract of the Sanskrit 
Chronicles. 


SECTION VII.— LOCAL TBADITION. 

33 . It remains only to indicate briefly what help surviving tradition offers 
for the study of the ancient topography of Kasmir. The tradition with which we 
are here concerned, presents itself in two fonns. One is the tradition of the 
' learned,* regarding the ancient sites of the country in general, kept up more or 
less in connection with written records. The other is that genuine local tradition 
which is strictly conflned in its limits, but can be traced equally among literate 
and illiterate of particular places. 

Among those who represent in Kasmir learned tradition of the above type, 
there must again be distinguished the few Pandit families of S'rinagar in which 
the serious study of Sanskrit S'astras has been maintained, and the great host of 
Bachbattas. With the latter class we have already become partially acquainted. 
We have had occasion to npte the conspicuous absence of genuine knowledge as 
regards the ancient topography of the country in those texts which form the 
characteristic products of this class’ literary activity in recent times. 

The Piirohitas’ knowledge of Sanskrit is ordinarily of the scantiest kind, 
and their ‘ reading ’ confined to Mahatmyas and devotional texts learned by heart 
without proper comprehension. We can hence scarcely expect them to have 
preserved genuine traditions regarding those historically interesting localities 
which are mentioned only in the Chronicles. It is only in the matter of those sacred 
sites, pilgrimage routes and the like which form, as it were, their own particular 
professional domains, that their testimony can claim special attention. Yet even 
in this limited field the Purohitas’ traditions are, as we have seen, often of a very 
modern growth. Their statements, therefore, require under all circumstances to be 
tested with critical caution. 

34 . ‘Learned’ tradition as represented by the STmagar Pandits of modern 
times, is best gauged by an examination of what the late Pandit Sahibkam 
(fl872) has specially recorded on the subject of ancient sites. P. Sahibrfim, 
who was undoubtedly the foremost among Kasmirian Sanskrit scholars of the last 
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learned. 


The Tirthasam- 
graha. 


Compare Notes A (i. 35), li (i. 37) ; i. 220 ; also supplementary note to i. 107. 
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few generations, had been commissioned by Maharaja Ranbir Singh to prepare a 
descriptive survey of all ancient Tirthas of Kasmir. For this purpose a staff of 
Pandits was placed at his disposal, whose business it was to collect the necessary 
materials in the various parts of the country. The large work which was to be 
prepared on the basis of these materials, was never completed, and of the latter 
I was able to recover only small portioiis.^^® But some time before his death 
Pandit Sahibram had drawn up abstracts of the; information he had collected, 
under the title of KfHmlratlrthasamgraha, and of these I have been able to obtain 
copies. The most detailed and apparently latest recension of this Tirthasaihgraha 
is that contained in No. 01 of Prof. Buhler’s collection of manuscripts. 

This little work gives a list of numerous Tirthas with brief indications of 
their special features and position, arranged in the topographical order of Parganas. 
It is useful enough as a comprehensive synopsis of such sacred sites as were known 
at the time to local worship. But it proves at the same time how little help 
traditional learning in Kasmir can offer in our days for the serious study of the old 
topography of the Valley. 

Pandit Sahibram’s plan is to indicate each Tlrtha’s position by mentioning the 
territorial division in which it is situated, and the nearest village or other well- 
known locality. It was, undoubtedly, the learned author’s desire to give all local 
names in their old Sanskrit forms as far as they were known to him, and accordingly 
we find a number of localities correctly mentioned by their genuine old designa- 
tions. But, unfortunately, the number of the latter is truly insignificant when 
compared with those local names which are plainly recognizable as new fabrications, 
as worthless as those already mentioned in connection with tin; topography of 
modern Mahatmyas. 

In consideration of the fact that P. Sahibram deserves to be looked upon as 
the best representative of modern Kasmirian scholarship,^^^ it is only just to 
illustrate the above remarks by a few examples. 1 take them from among those 
local names, the genuine forms of which can be easily ascertained from the 
Rajataran^inl. The lake of the Naga Susravas,^''^ the present Susram Nag, is 
named Siusramandgam one recension, and Husuinnandga {}.) in the other. The old 
Parganas of Holadil, Laulaha, Khuyasrama are turned on account of their modern 
names Vular, Ldlau, Khuy^lidm, into the ‘ Riistras ’ of Volar a, LaUiva, Khoyahdma. 
Bto*hal, the old BanasMa,^"’® figures as Bhdnusdld; Khruv, the ancient Khaduvi,^®^ 
known correctly even to so late a text as the Lokaprakasa, as lihrdva. The name 
of the ancient village Jayavana,^^^ which fares badly too, as we have seen, in the 
Mahatmyas, is metamorphosed into Jivana ; Ranyil, the old iriranyapura^^^^^ is 
with a flight of historical fancy turned into a foundation of King Ranaditya. 

After this, village names like Uskara, Ramusrama, Kicakasrama, as designa- 
tions of the old Huskapura, Ramusa, Krtyasrama^®^ can scarcely surprise us. The 
number of districts, towns, villages, streams, lakes and other topographical features 


The portions acquired by me refer to 
some of the north-eastern Par^^auas and con- 
tain descriptions (in Sanskrit) of the various 
N&gas, Lifigas, etc., the miraculous stories re- 
lating to them, togethei- with the devotional 
texts which are supposed to be used at their 
worship. Quaint illustrations and maps 
accompany the text. The whole forms a 


large-sized folio. The critical value of these 
records is very slight. 

See Report j pp. 4, 38. 

**** See note i. 267. 

See note viii. 1005 and below, § 41. 

See below, § 105. 

Compare note vii. 607. 

See note i. 287. 

See notes i. 168; ii. 66 ; i, 147. 
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(exclusive of Tirthas) mentioned by Pandit Sahibram amounts to nearly three 
hundred. ]hit scarcely two dozen of the names given for them are in accord with 
our old authorities. 

P. Sahibram was one of the few modern Kasmirian scholars who have 
seriously occupied themselves with the Rajatarahgiin and the later Chronicles.^^*- 
Hence the indifferent knowledge of ancient topography • as displayed in his 
Tirthasariigraha, must appear all the more striking. Yet in reality it is easily 
enough accounted for. 

What knowledge learned tradition In Kasmir has retained of ancient sites as 
distinct from Tirthas and the like, is confijied to a few prominent localities 
which for one reason or the other were of special interest for the Pandits. 

Thus the capital, Pravarapura-S'rinagara, with several of its quarters, the towns 
of Vijayesvara, Suyyapura-Varahamula and some other places of importance 
in the Valley, have continued to be known by their ancient names. These names 
probably never ceased to be employed in colophons of Sanskrit manuscripts, in horo- 
scopes, and similar records. In the case of a few other localities again like Jaya- 
pura, Damodara’s Udar, Cakradhara, there were well-known popular legends which 
plainly indicated their identity with sites mentioned in the Kajatarahgini. But 
for the great mass of ancient places there were no special reasons of this kind to 
assure a recollection of their old names. It is hence only natural that all genuine 
knowledge of their identity and earlier history has gradually disappeared from the 
Pandits’ tradition. 

Nothing but systematic inquiry on the lines of modem historical research 
could help towards a recovery of the knowledge thus lost. 

35. Popular local tradition has fortunately in Kasmir proved far more Popular local 
tenacious than the tradition of the learned. I have often derived from it very tradition, 

valuable aid in my local search for particular sites. The experience gained on my 
antiquarian tours has convinced me that when collected with caution and critically 
sifted, such local traditions can safely be accepted as supplements to the topogra- 
phical information of our written records. In illustration of this statement, I may 
refer to the evidence gathered from local tradition in reference to the sites of 
Lohara, Hastivanja Krarnavarta, Jayapura, Skandabhavana, etc.^®® 

In more than one instance it can oe shown that local legends which Kalharui 
heard, still cling unchanged to the same sites. As striking examples may be 
mentioned here, the legends concerning Damodara’s Udar, the burned city of 
King Nara, the temple of Pravaresa.^®® 

It cannot be doubted that this tenacity of local tradition in Kasmir is due 
largely to the country’s seclusion. Mountain barriers and consequent isolation 
tend everywhere in alpine countries to develop and foster conservative habits of 
life and thought. We find these habits most strongly marked the population of 
the Valley, and can safely ascribe to them a great share in the preservation of local 
traditions. 


See his abstracts of the Chronicles in the 
It<\jatarahginx8amgrahas acquired by Prof. 
Biihler (Nos. 176-8 of the Poona collection). 
It deserves to be noted that in them no 


attempt whatever is made to explain points 
of topographical interest. 

‘•Compare Note E (iv. 177); i. 302; 
iii. 227 (2)) ; iv. 606 sqq. ; vi. 137 (A’'). 

Bee notes i. 156, 202 ; iii. 360. 
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Name Ka^mIra. 


Etymologies of 
name. 


CHAPTER III. 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


SECTION I. — POSITION AND CONFIGURATION OF KAj^MlR VALLEY. 

36 . Nature itself when creating the great valley of Kasmir and its enclosing 
wall of mountains, seems to have assured to this territory not only a distinct geo- 
graphical character, but also a historical existence of marked individuality. We 
see both these facts illustrated by the clearly defined and constant use of the name 
which the territory has borne from the earliest accessible period. 

This name, Ka^mlra, in its original Sanskrit form, has been used as the sole 
designation of the country throughout its known history. It has been uniformly 
applied both by tlie inhabitants and by' foreigners. We can trace back its 
continued use through an unbroken chain of documents for more than twenty- 
three centuries. The name itself undoubtedly is far more ancient. Yet 
notwithstanding this long history the current form of the name down to the 
present day has changed but slightly in the country itself and scarcely at all 
outside it. 

The Sanskrit Kasmlra still lives as Kasmir (in Persian spelling Kashmir) all 
through India and wherever to the west the fame of the Valley has spread. In 
the language of the inhabitants themselves the name is now pronounced as Kaslr,^ 
This form is the direct phonetic derivative of Kasmlra, with the regular loss of the 
final vowel and assimilation of m to the preceding sibilant. A phonetic rule preva- 
lent through all Indo- Aryan Vernaculars which favours the change of medial Skr . 
m into r,- leads us to assume an intermediate Prakrit form ♦JCasrFr[o]. In sup- 
port of this we may point to the striking analogy of tlie Kasmir local name S'dngas 
which (as shown in note i. 100) goes back tbrougli an older recorded form S' vdngasio 
* S'mdngdsd , the S' amdiigdsd of the Chronicle. It has been already shown above? 
that we have to recognize in this Kasvlra the original Prakrit form wliich 
Ptolemy’s Kda-neepa, Kaarreipia (pronounced Kaspira, Kaspiria) are intended to 
transcribe.^ 



ana 

subjected to various etymological guesses which for curiosity 
here a passing notice. It must be held to the credit of Kasmirian Sanskrit authors 
that their extant writings are wholly innocent of this display of etymological 
fancy. 

No less illustrious a person than the emperor Babar opens the list. His 
suggestion was that the name may be derived from the hill-tribe ‘ Kds ’ living in 


* The adjective Kamr ‘ Kasmirian ' corre- 
sponds to Skr. Kdsnitra. The u of the last 
syllable is probably due to the v of an inter- 
mediate form Kafivira ; see below. 

2 Compare Dr. Grierson’s remarks, 
Z.I).M.G., 1. p. 16. 


* Compare § 5 above. 

^ If the Unadisutra, 472, Kahr mut ca^ is 
to be applied to the word Kamnira, the latter 
would have to be dissolved into Kat^-m-tra 
according to the traditional grammatical 
system. 
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tlie neighbourhood of Kasniir.”’ We easily recognize here the reference to the 
Khasas of the lower hills. Their name, however, in its true form has, of course, 
no connection witli Kasmir. 

Another etymology, first traceable in Haidar Malik’s Chronicle and hence re- 
produced by otner Muhammadan writers,^’ derives the first part of the name from 
‘ Kasliap,' i.e. Kasyapa, and the second either from Ks. mar, i.e. mafha, ‘ habitation/ 
or a word m/"*, suppost^d to mean ^ mountain.*^ It was, perhaps, a belief that this 
whimsical etymolc gy represented some local tradition, which induced even so great 
a scholar as Bnrnouf to risk the conjectural explanation of Kasmira as Kaiyavamira^ 
i.e. ‘the sea of Kasyapa.’® There is neither linguistic nor any other evidence to 
support this conjecture. It would hence scarcely have been necessary to refer to 
it had it not, on the authority of a great name, found its way also into numerous 
works of a more general character.^ 

37. Just as the name Kasmir has practically remained unchanged through Extent of Kasmir. 
the course of so many centuries, so also has the territorial extent of the country 
which it designated. This has always been confined to the great valley drained by 
th(5 headwaters of the Vitasta, and to the inner slopes of the ring of mountains that 
surround it. The natural limits of the territory here indicated are so sharply 
marked that wo have no difficulty in tracing them through all our historical records, 
whether indigenous or foreign. Hiuen Tsiang, Ou-k’ong and Albcruni’s accounts, 
as we have seen, show them clearly enough. Kalhana’s and his successors’ 

Chronicles prove still more in detail that the Kasmir of Kasmirian tradition never 
(^xteiuled materially beyond the summit-ridges of those great ranges which encircle 
and protect the Valley. 

A detailed description of the geographical position of Kasmir is not needed 
here, as there is an abundant modern literature dealing with the various aspects of 
th(‘ geography of the country. For an accurate and comprehensive account I may 
ndei’ to the corresponding portion of Mr. Pkkw’s work and to the graphic chapter 
which Mr. Lawkence devotes to the description of the Valley.^^’ It will, however, 
be us(5l*ul to allude here briefly to some of the characteristic features in the 
contiguration of the country wfiich have an important bearing on its ancient 
topography. 

Soo Jiabers Memoivu, tranf^l. by Leyden and Compare Wilson, P-94, for a similar 

Ei'fikine^ p. .‘Uo. A Persian MS. of the text note from the WaqiaUi Kashmir of Muham- 
adds that mir signilies ‘mountain.’ Ekskine, mad ‘Azim; here ^ oliT is a clerical error for 
Introdactio)iy p. xxvii., improves upon this * 

etymology by extending it to Kashgar, the ' The Ks. word mar < Skr. ma\ha is in 
Casia regio and Casii Montes of Ptolemy. common use in the country as the designation 
Rittjbk, ii. p. 1127, from whom I take of Sarais, shelter-huts on passes, etc.; 

this reference, not unjustly (]ueries why the might have been connected by Haidar Malik’s 
learned editor should have stopped slu^rt of Papejit informants with the name of Mount 
the Caspinni 7narc and other eciually mani- Meru or with mira^ meaning according to a 
fest affinities ! Kosa parvataikadesa : see P. IT., s.v. 

Babar’s conjecture figures still seriously in » Compare his note in Humboldt, LAsie 
a note of the latest translation of the Ain-i centrales i. p. 92. 

Akbari, ii. p. 381. ® See e.g. Lassbn, Ind. Alt.^ i. p. 54 note; 

Regarding the name and habitation of the McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Khasas^ compare note i. 317. Ptolemy, p. 108; V. de -Martin, M4m. de 

« It was first introduced to the European VAcad. des Inscript., Sav. Etrany., v. ii. p. 83; 
reader by Tikffenthalku's extract from Kiepert, 6V/>//; rr;>/nV, 1878| p. 36. 

Haidar Malik’s Chronicle ; compare See Drew, Jammoo, Chapters viii.-x. ; 

historique et yioyraphique de Vlnde, ed. Ber- Lawrence, Valley, pp. 12-39, 
nouilli, 1786, i. p. 79 (also p. 89 as to source). 
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Geographical posi- Kasmir owes its historical unity and isolation to the same facts which give to 
tion of Kasmir. geographical position a distinct, and in some respects almost unique character. 

We find here a fertile plain embedded among high mountain ranges, a valley large 
enough to form a kingdom for itself and capable of supporting a highly- developed 
civilization. Its height above the sea, nowhere less than 5000 feet, and its peculiar 
position assure to it a climate equally free from the heat of India and the rigours 
of cold peculiar to the higher mountain regions in the north and east. 

The form of the country has been justly likened to a great irregular oval con- 
sisting of a similarly shaped level vale in the centre and a ring of mountains 
around it. The low and more or less flat part of the country measures about eighty- 
four miles in length, from south-east to north-west, while its width varies from 
twenty to twenty-five miles. The area comprised in this part has been estimated 
at 1800 or 1900 square miles.^^ Around this great plain rise mountain-ranges 
which enclose it in an almost unbroken ring. Their summit-lines are every- 
where but for a short distance at the southernmost point of the oval, more than 
10,000 feet above the sea. For the greatest part they rise to about 13,000 feet, 
while the peaks crowning them tower up .to altitudes close on 18,000 feet. 
Reckoned from the summit-lines of these ranges the length of the irregular oval 
enclosed by them is about 116 miles, with a varying width from forty to seventy- 
five miles. The whole area within these mountain-boundaries may be estimated at 
about 3900 square miles. 

The slopes of the mountains descending towards the central plain are drained 
by numerous rivers and streams, all of which join the Vitasta within the Kasmir 
plain. The side-valhjys in which these tributaries flow add much ground to the 
cultivated area of the country, several of them being of considerable length and 
width. But even the higher zones of the mountain-slopes where cultivation ceases 
add their share to the economical wealth of the country. They are clothed with* a 
b(dt of magnificent forests, and above this extend rich alpine pastures close up to 
the line of perpetual snow. 

In the great mountain-chain which encircles the country, there is but one 
narrow gap left, near the north-west end of the Valley. There the Vitasta after 
uniting the whole drainage of Kasmir, flow’s out by the gorge of Biiramula (Vara- 
hamiila) on its course towards the sea. For a distance of nearly 1200 miles further 
this course lies through a very contracted valley which forms a sort of natural gate 
to Kasmir. It is here that we find the old political frontier of Kasmir extending 
beyond the mountain-barriers already described. For about fifty miles below the 
Varahamula gorge the narrow valley of the Vitasta was held in Hindu times as an 
outlying frontier- tract of Kasmir.’^ 

Leffend of 38 * The general configuration of the country here sketched in its broadest 

Satimras, outlines may be held to account for the ancient legend which represents Kasmir to 
have been originally a lake. This legend is mentioned by Kalhana in the Intro- 
duction of his Chronicle and is related at great length in the Nilamata.^'^ Accord- 
ing to this earliest traditional account the lake called Satlmras, ‘ the lake of Sati 
(T)urga),’ occupied the place of Kasmir from tluj beginning of the Kalpa. In the 
period of the seventh Manu the demon Jalodbhava (‘water-born*) who resided in 
this lake, caused great distress to all neighbouring countries by his devastations. 

" Compare Drew, Jummoo^ p. 1(>2, for tliis 8ee Rdjat. i. 2»3-27 ; Nilamatay vv. 26-237. 

and subsequent statements. A detailed extract of tlie Nilamata’s story 

See below, § 63. has been given by Prof. BfiuLEK, J^portf p. 89. 
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The Muni Kasyapa, the father of all Nagas, while engaged in a pilgrimage to the 
Tirthas in tlie nortli of India, heard of the cause of this distress from his son Nila, 
the king of the Kasmir Nagas. The rage thereupon promised to punish the evil- 
doer, and proceeded to the seat of Brahman to implore his and the other gods’ help 
for the purpose. Ilis prayer was granted. The whole host of gods by Brahman’s 
command started for the Satisaras and took up their position on the lofty peaks of 
the Ninibandhana Tlrtha, above the lake Kramasaras (K6ns®rnag). The demon 
who was invincil)l<^‘ in his own element, refused to come forth from the lake. Visnu 
thereupon called upon his brother Balabhadra to drain the lake. This he effected 
by piercing the mountains with his weapon, the plough-share. When the lake had 
become dry, Jalodhava was attacked by Visnu, and after a fierce combat slain with 
the god’s war-diec. 

Kasyapa then settled the land of Kasmir which had thus been produced. The 
gods took up their abodes in it as well as the Nagas, while the various goddesses 
adorned the land in the shape of rivers. At first men dwelt in it for six months 
only in the year. This was owing to a curse of Kasyapa who, angered by the 
Nagas, had condemned them to dwell for the other six months together with the 
Pisacas. Accordingly men left Kasmir for the six months of winter and returned 
annually in Caitra when the Pisacas withdrew. Ultimately after four Yugas had 
passed, the Brahman Candradeva through the Nilanaga’s favour acquired a numbef 
of rites which freed the country from the Pisacas and excessive cold. Hencefortli 
Kaf5mlr became inhabitable throughout the year. 

The legend of the desiccation of the lake is alluded to also by Hiuen Tsiang, 
though in another, Buddhistic form.*^ Its main features as related in the Nilu- 
niata^ live to this day in popular tradition. They are also reproduced in all 
Muhammadan abstracts of the Chronicles.^^ From Haidar Malilc’s Tarikh^ the 
legend became known to iJr. Bernier who prefaces with it his description of the 
‘ paradis terrestre des Indes.’ It has since found its way into almost every 
European account of Kasmir. 

it is probable that this legend had much to do with drawing from the first Lacustrine features 
the attention of European travellers to those physical facts which seem to support Valley, 

the belief that Kasmir was in comparatively late geological times wholly or in 
great part occupied by a vast lake. But few seem to have recognized so clearly as 
the late Mr. DuKW the true relation between the legend and the above facts. I 
cannot put this view which from a critical point of view appears self-evident,^ more 
precisely than by quoting his words. The traditions of the natives — traditions 
that can be historically traced as having existed for ages — tend in the same 
direction [viz. cf the Vale having been occupied by a lake], and these have usually 
been considered to corroborate the conclusions drawn from the observed pheno- 
mena. Agreeing, as I do, with the conclusion, I cannot count the traditions as 
perceptibly strengthening it ; I have little doubt that they themselves originated 
in the same physical evidence that later travellers have examined.” 

The geological observations upon which modem scientific inquirers like 
Mr. Drew and Colonel Godwin Austin have based their belief as to the former 
existence of a great lake, are mainly concerned with the undoubted ‘ lacustrine 
deposits ’ found in the so-called Udars or Karewa plateaus to be noticed below. 

See transl. Beal, i. p. 149. See Bsbnibr, Travels^ ed. Constable, 

Compare e.g. Ain-i Akb,, ii. p. 380 ; p. 393. 

Wilson, Essay y p. 93. See JummoOf p. 207. 
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Blit it Booms to me very doubtful whether we can reasonably credit the early 
Kasiinrians with a correct scientific interpretation of such geological records. It 
appears far more probable that the legend was suggested by an observation of the 
general form of the Valley, and by a hind of natural inference from the historical 
changes in the hydrography of the country. 

We shall see below that great drainage operations took place at various 
periods of Kasmir history which extended the cultivable ground and reduced the 
area covered by lakes and marshes. To any one, however ignorant of geology, but 
acquainted with tlie latter fact, the picture of a vast lake originally covering the 
whole Valley might naturally suggest itself. It would be enough for him to stand 
on a hillside somewhere near the Volur, to look down on the great lake and the 
adjoining marshes, and to glance then beyond towards tliat narrow gorge of BariV 
niula where the mountains scarcely seem to leave an opening. It is necessary to 
bear in mind here the singular flights of Hindu imagination as displayed in the 
J^ininas, Mrihatrnyas and similar texts. Those acquainted with them will, 1 think, 
be ready to allow that the fact of that remarkalde gorge being the single exit 
for the drainage of the country might alone even have sufficed as a starting-point 
for the legend. 

In resp(j(*t of the geological theory above referred to, it may yet be mentioned 
that in the opinion of a recent authority, “even the presence of true lacustrine 
deposits does not prove that the whole of the Kasmir lake basin was ever occupied 
by a lake.*’ At the present day true lacustrine deposits are still being formed in 
the hollows of the rock basin, represented by the lakes of the north-west portion 
of the Valley. It is held probable “that the conditions have been much the same 
as at pres(int, throughout the geological history of the Kasmir Valley,” only a minor 
area of the latter having at various periods been occupied by lakes. 

Whatever view may ultimately recommend itself to geologists, it is certain that 
the lacustrine deposits of Kasmir, though of no remote date, speaking by a geological 
standard, are far older than any monuments of man that have yet been discoveredd^ 

39. None of the natural features of Kasmir geography have had a more 
direct bearing on the history of the country than the great mountain-barriers that 
surround it. They may lienee rightly claim our first consideration. 

The importance of the mountains as the country’s great protecting wall has at 
all times been duly recognized both by the inhabitants and foreign observers. 
Since an early period Kasmirians have been wont to pride themselves on their 
country’s safety from foreign invasion, a feeling justified only by the strength of 
these natural defencies. We find it alluded to by Kalhana, who speaks of Kasmir 
as unconquerable by the force of soldiers, and of the protection afforded by its 
mountain walls.-’^ The feeling is very clearly reflected in all foreign records of the 
country. We have already seen what special notice is taken by Hiuen Tsiang 
and Ou-k'ong of the mountains enclosing the kingdom, and the difficulty of the 
passes leading through them.-^ The statements of the early Arab geographers, brief 
as they are, lay due stress on the inaccessible character of tne mountains. Albcruni 
does the same, and shows us besides the anxious care taken in old days to maintain 
this natural strength of the country by keeping strict watch over the passes.^^ 

See Mr. R. D. Oldham s Manual of ^ See i. 31 , 39. 

India?i Geolo(/i/ (lS9S)f quoted by Mr, Lawrence, Compare above, §§ 9, 11. 

VaWnfy p. 30. See above, §§ 12, 14. 

See Drew, Jummoo^ pp. 207 sq. 
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Even when Kasmir had suffered a partial conquest from the north and had 
hecome Muhammadanized, the b(*lief in the invincibility of its bulwarks con- 
tinued as strong as before. Thus Sharafu-d-din, the historian of Tfmiir, writing 
ai)parently from materials collected during the great conqueror’s passage through 
the Panjab Kohistan (circ. a.d. 1397), says of Kasmir : “This country is protected 
naturally by its mountains on every side, so that the inhabitants, without the 
trouble of fortifying themselves, are safe from the attacks of enemies.” The 
subsequent acc ount of the routes into Kasmir and other exact details, suggest 
that the author of the Zafarndma had access to genuine Kasmirian informa- 
tion.-'^ 

40 . It is this defensive character of the mountain-ranges to which we owe 
most of our detailed information regarding their ancient topography. We have 
alre.ady in connection with the accounts of Alberuni and the Chinese pilgrims, had 
occiasion to note the system of frontier watch -stations by which a careful guard 
was kept over the passes leading through the mountains. These fortified posts 
and the passes tliey guarded play an important part in the narrative of Kalhana and 
his successors. As most of the Chronicles’ references to Kasmir orography are 
directly connected with these watch- stations, it will be useful to premise here a few 
general remarks regarding their character and purpose.^ 

The small forts which since ancient times closed all regularly used passes 
leading into the Valley, are designated in the Chroriicles by the word dvara, 
‘gate,’ or by the more specific terms dradga or (fhakkei. Numerous passages show 
til at they served at the same time the purposes of defence, customs and police 
administration. They were garrisoned by troops under special commanders, 
designated as drangem or drartgadhipu. The control over all these frontier- 
stations and the command of the ‘ Marches ’ generally, was vested in Hindu times 
in one high state officer, known by the title of Vvdrapati, ‘ lord of the Gate,’ or 
efjuivalent terms.-'’ 

Tile organization of the system was somewhat changed in Muhammadan times, 
when the guarding of the several routes through the mountains was entrusted to 
feudal cliiefs known as Maliks (Skr. mdrgem). These held hereditary charge of 
specific passes, and enjoyed certain jirivileges in return for this duty. In other 
respects the system underwent scarcely any change. The fortified posts witli their 
small garrisons survived on all important routes almost to our own days, and were 
known as rdluhh l in the official Persian.-^* It may be noted that apart from their 
character as military defences against inroads from foreign territories the Drangas 
were also in another respect true ‘ gates’ to the country. Nobody was allowed to 
pass outside them coming from the Valley without a special permit or pass. The 
system thus served as an important check on unauthorized emigration, and was 
withdrawn only after the last Kasmir famine (1878).^ 


^ See the extract from Sharafu-d-din*s 
Zafamfima in Tdril^-i transl. by 

Messrs. N. Elias and E. D. Ross, p. 432 ; com- 
pare also Rittee, Asieuy ii. pp. 1122 sq. 

For detailed references regarding these 
stations see my notes, 1895, pp, 382 

sqq.; lldjat. i. 122 ; iii. 227 {B). 

^ Compare note v. 214. 

See J.A,S.B,, 1895, p. 386; also below, 
§§ 49, 52. 


^ For an early reference to this system of 
passports at the Dv&ras, see Jonar, 664. For 
a description of the cruel exactions often 
connected with rakdari^ compare Lawebnce, 
Valley^ p. 216. 

1 have never been able to visit the sites of 
the old watch-stations at the several passes 
without thinking of the scenes of human 
suffering they must have witnessed for cen- 
turies. 
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mountain passes.. 
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In order to appreciate fully the importance of these frontier watch-stations, it 
should be remembered that the mountain regions immediately outside Kasmir were 
almost in every direction held by turbulent hill-tribes. To the hardy Dards 
(l)arnd) in the nortli, and the restless Kliakhas (Kham) in the south and west the 
rich Kasmir with its weak population, has always appeared as a tempting prey. 
The last inroad of tlie plundering Khakhas occurred not more than half a century 
ago, and will not be soon forgotten.-*^ At the same time it is certain that the 
valour of these hardy mountain-clans on the confines of Kasmir has at all times 
contributed greatly to the natural strength of the mountain defences. Without 
this protective belt the latter themselves would scarcely have remained so long 
proof against foreign invasion. 


SECTION II. — THE PIU PANTSAL IIANGE. 

41. In order to understand correctly the data relating to the ancient topo- 
graphy of the mountains around Kasmir it is necessary to acquaint ourselves with 
their actual contiguration and character. In the following account it will be possible 
only to indicate the most prominent features of this mountain-system, and those 
directly connected with the historical data under discussion. For detailed informa- 
tion on Kasmir orography a reference to the lucid and instructive account in 
Mr. Duew’h work may be specially recommended.^^ 

Th(i mountain-ring enclosing Kasmir is divided into three main ranges. One 
of thes(*., usually designated as the Plr Pantsdl Range, ftu’ms the boundary of the 
Kasmir Valley to the south and south-west. It may be considered to begin 
from tlie southernmost part of the Valley where the Ban*hal Pass, 9200 feet above 
tlie s(‘a, marks the lowest depression in the chain of mountains. After running for 
about tliirty-five miles from east to west, the range turns to the north-northwest. 
In tliis direction it continues for about fifty miles more, and after attaining its 
greatest edevation in the Tatakuti Peak (15,524 feet above the sea), gradually 
descemds towards tlie valley of the Vitastfi. All important old routes towards the 
Panjab cross this great mountain-barrier, and this circumstance enables us to trace 
some int(}resting information regarding its ancient topography. 

Tiui Pairdial Pass tX the eastern extremity of the range must, owing to its 
small elevation, have always been a convenient route of communication towards the 
Upper Cinab Valley and the eastern of the Panjab hill states. It takes its modern 
name from a village at the south foot of the pass which itself is mentioned in 
Kalliana’s Chronicle by the name of Banasala.'^^ The castle of Banasrda was in 
Kalhana’s own time tln^ scene of a memorable siege (a.d. 1130) in which the pre- 
tender Bhiksacara was captured and killed. Coming from the Cinab Valley he had 
eiitci-(*(l VisaldpK'^^ the hill-district immediately south of tlie Ban^hal Pass, with the 
vi(‘w to an invasion of Kasmir. As his movement fell in the commencement of the 
winter, he could not liave scdected a more convenient route. The Ban"hal Pass is 
the only route across the Pir Pantsal Range on whicli communication is never 


Compare for th« Khakhas, note i. 317. See note viii. 1665 sq. 

Sue Juitimooj pp. 192-206. See note viii. 177. 
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entirely stopped by snow-fall. Kalhana’s narrative shows that the political and 
ethnographic frontier ran here as elsewhere on the watershed of the range. For 
the castle of Banasala, though so nerr as to be visible from the top of the pass 
{mmkafa), was already held by a Khasa chief.^^ 

Proceeding westwards from Ban^hal we come to a poup of three snowy peaks 
reaching above 15,000 feet. With their bold pyramid^ summits they form con- 
spicuous objects in the panorama of the range as seen from the Valley.^ Kasmir 
tradition locates on them the seats from which Vismi, S'iva, and Brallman accord- 
ing to the legend already related, fought Jalodbhava and desiccated the Satisaras. 
The westernmos'. and highest of these peaks (15,523 feet) forms the famous Nau- 
UANDiiANA Tirtha. According to the legend related in the Nilamata and other 
texts and connected with the Indian deluge story, Visnu in his fish Avat/ira had 
bound to this peak the ship (nan) into which Durga had converted lierself to save 
the seeds of the beings from destruction.**^ At the foot of this peak and to the 
north-west of it, lies a mountain lake over two miles long, known now as Kdns'^r 
Nag, the Kraaiafiargft or Krawasdra of the Nilamata and Mahatmyas.^® It is 
supposed to mark a footstep (krama) ofVisim and is the proper object of the 
Naubandhana pilgrimage. 

About eight miles straight to the west of this lake the range is crossed by a 
pass over 14,000 feet high, known now by the name of Sidau or BudiL It lies on 
a rout(i which in an almost straight line connects S'rinagar with Akhnur and 
Sialkdt in the l^an jab plain. Running up and down high ridges it is adapted only 
for foot-traffic. But owing to its shortness it was, formerly a favourite route with 
Kasmlris.'*'* Tlie name Hidan is given to the pass from the first village reached by 
it on the Kasmir side. It is by this name, in its original form Siddhapatha, that 
the pass is mentioned in Kalhana’s Chronicle as the route chosen for a pretender’s 
irruption in Sussala’s reign.^^ 

A snowy peak close to the west of the pass of Siddhapatha marks the point 
where the main range changes its direction towards north-north -west. From the 
same point there branches off in a westerly direction the lower Ratan Pir Range 
to which we shall have to refer below. Beyond it lie the passes of Rupri and 
Darhal, both above 13,000 feet in height. They are not distinctly named in the 
Chronicles; but as they give most direct access to Raj aurl, the ancient Rajapun, 
and are crossed without much trouble during the summer months, they are likely to 
have been used from an early time. Near the Darhal Pass lies the Nandan Sar, 
one of the numerous tarns which mark along this portion of the chain the rock- 
ground beds of old glaciers. It is probably the Nandana Ndga of the Nilamata. 


See viii. 1674, 1683. 

Samkata is the regular term for * pass.’ 
Marked on tlie map as * Brama Sakai,’ 
perhaps a corruption for * BrahmaHkhara,' 
‘ Brahman’s peak.’ 

See Nilamata, 33 sqq. ; Haracar, iv. 27 ; 
S'riv, i. 474 sqq. ; arvdvatdra, iii. 4, 12 ; 
V. 43, etc. 

^ See S'mh i. 482 sqq. where a visit of 
Sultftn Zainu-l-^Abidin to this lake is related 
at length ; Nilamata, 1272 ; Nauban^ana^ 
mdhdtmya, passim; Sarvdvatdra, iii. 10; 
V. 1T4, etc. 


^ According to Drew, Jummoo, p. 524, the 
distance from Jammu to S'rinagar by the 
Sidau route is reckoned at 12^) miles, whereas 
vid the B&n*hal it is 177 miles. 

Tlie name Budil is given to the pass from 
the hill district adjoining it from the south ; 
compare my note vi. 318. 

^ See viii. 657. 

In the Chronicles of S’rivara and his suc- 
cessors the tract about Sidau is repeatedly 
referred to as Siddhddesa, an evident adapta- 
tion of the Kl. form of the name. 


Naubandhana 

Tirtha, 


Pass of Siddha^ 
jKttha, 
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Pir Pantsal Route. 


S'iirapura. 


Hastivaiija. 


42 . About five miles due north of the Nandan Sar we reach the lowest dip in 
the central part of the whole range. It is marked by the pass known as Pir Pantsal, 
11,400 feet high. The route which crosses it, has from early days to the present time 
been the most frequented line of communication from Ka.smir to tlie central part of the 
Panjab. The frequent references which the Chronicles make to this route, permit us 
to follow it with accuracy from the point where it enters the mountains. This is in 
the valley of the Eembyar“ Eiver (Bamanydf avl) a little below the village of Riir^pdr. 

This place, the ancient S'Drapura, is often referred to as the entrance station 
for those reaching Kaimir from Kajapuri and the neighbouring places, or vice 
versa as the point of departure for those travelling in the opposite direction.*^^ 
S'iirapura was founded by S'ura, the minister of Avantivarman, in the ninth 
century, evidently with the intention of establishing a convenient emporium on this 
important trade route.^*'^ He transferred to this locality the watch-station (dranga) 
of the pass. Its site can still be traced at the place known as Ildhl Barwdza 
('the gate of God’) a short distance above the village.‘^^' We see the commanders of 
this frontier-station more than once engaged in military operations against intend- 
ing invaders from the other side of the mountains. 

Ascending the valley of the Rembyar’^ or Ramanyatavi for about seven miles 
we reach the point where the streams coming from the Pir T^antsal and Rupri Passes 
unite. In the angle formed by tJiem rises a steep rocky hillock which bears on its 
top a small ruined fort known as Kdmclanlidth. These ruins probably go back 
only to the time of the Afghan Governor of Kasmir, ‘Ata Muhammad Khan, 
who, about 1812, fortified the Pir Pantsal route against the Sikh invasion tlum 
threatening. Rut I have proved in the above-quoted paper that they mark the 
original position occupied by the ancient w'atch -station on this route before its 
transfer to S'urapura.*^ Kalhana, iii. 227, calls this site Kkamavakta, which 
name is rendered by a glossator of the seventeenth century as Kamelanakotta and 
still survives in the present Kdmelankdth [^Kramav art dud/th kofta). 

43 . The old ' Imperial Road ’ constructed by Akbar, then ascends the narrow 
valley, keeping on its left side high above the Pir Pantsal stream. At a distance of 
about four miles above Kamelankoth and close to the Mughal Sarai of 'Aliabad, 
we arrive at a point where a high mountain-ridge sloping down from the 
south falls off towards the valley in a w'all of precipitous cliffs. The ridge is 
known as HqsVvaTij, This name and the surviving local tradition makes it quite 
certain that we have here the spot at wdiich a curious legend told by Kalhana was 
localized from early times.^- 

The Chronicle, i. 802 sqq., relates of king Mihirakula, whose identity with the 
White Hun ruler of that name (circ. a.d. 515-50) is not doubtful, that when on his 
return from a tour of conquest through India he reached the ' Gate of Kasmir,’ he 
heard the death-cry of an elephant which had fallen over the precipice. The 
gruesome sound so delighted the cruel king that he had a hundred more elephants 
rolled down at the same spot. The old glossator on the passage informs us that 
“ since that occurrence the route by which Mihirakula returned is called Hastivanja,'* 
The Persian Chroniclers, too, in reproducing the anecdote give llastivanj as the 
name of the locality. 

See Note D, iii. 227, § 1. J.A.SJl, 1895, pp. 384 sq. 

Compare note v. 39. Compare J.A,S.JJ,, 1895, pp. 378 sqq,, and 

^®‘See J.A.S.B,, 1895, p. 385. This paper note i. 302. 
should be compared for all details regarding 
the other old sites along this route. 
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The local tradition of the neighbouring hill4racts still retains the story of a 
king’s elephants having fallen down he>*e into the gorge below. It also maintains 
that the old route to the IVss, in tlie times before the construction of the ‘Imperial 
Itoad,’ crossed the llast'vaTij ridge and followed throughout the right bank of the 
Pir Pantsrd stream. This is fully borne out by a statement of Abu-l-Fazl.^ 
Describing the several routes available on the march from Bhimbhar to Kaimir, he 
clearly distinguishes “ the route of Hastivanj (MSS. Hastivatar) which was the 
former route for the march of troops,” from the ‘ Pir Pantsiil route * which Akbar 
used on his visits to Kasmir. 

The name Ha^t’vafij contains in its first part undoubtedly the Ks. deri- 
vative of Skr. /m.s7//7?, ‘ elephant.' The second part is connected by the Persian 
compilators with tlic root vnnj meaning ‘to go ’ in Western Panjabi. The close 
connection between the name and the local legend already heard by Kalhana is 
evident enough. But wliethcr the latter had any foundation in fact, or merely 
arose from some ‘ popular etymology ’ of the name, cannot be decided. 

Tlu' story helps in any case to make it quite cltiar that the ancient route from 
the l^ir Pantsnl Pass kept to the right or southern side of the Valley. My inquiries 
(m the spot sliowed that this route though neglected for many centuries is passable 
lor laden animals and not niifre(]ncntly used by smugglers.*^ 

44 . ‘Allalmd Sarai is a Mughal hospice erected for the shelter of travellers 
about half a mihj above liast’vahj. It is about tlie bigliest point on the ascent to 
tlio pass where fuel ca,n be conveuieiitly obtained. I think it hence probable that 
the Mulha or hosp^’cc which Ksemendra mentions on tlie Pir Pantsal Pass, must 
have lu'cn situat(a] somewhere in this neighbourhood. 

Ksemendra makes this interesting reference in tliat curious portion of the 
Samayaniatrka already alluded to above, which describes the wanderings of the 
courtesan Kafikali.^*’ The heroine of his story after eftecting some petty thefts in 
Kasmtr ])roeeedH to S'rmijnira. There s1k‘ passes herself off as the wife of a load- 
carrier (hharlha) engaged on the ‘ salt-vomh’ By this term the Pir Pantsal route 
is quite correctly desigiiat('(l. Tt has remained to the preseiit day the chief route 
by w}ii('h tlie jirodiiee of the J’anjah salt mines coming Ha eJelilam and Bhimbhar 
('nt(!rs KasmirP' She keiqis up tlie disguise which is evidently intended to help 


See? ///-? Ahh,H\i. s(|. Tlio form 

Ild'^tirafar in tlie text is u eleiiejil error 
ior eii.sily exjiliiiued iij JVrsiaii 

eiijiracterH , note i. .'iO!?, 

l)i\ HKKMint, wlio 111 tli(‘ snniiner of 100.^ 
iieeornpjiiiied AuraiiL^zi'b’s eoiirt to Kasnnr, 
Jiiis left us in liis Ninth J^ettei to M. <1u Mer- 
\ejlh‘s, an iieeurate and ^raiihie ac<*onnt of 
tlio Pir J^antsiil route. While ascending tin? 
Pass from the ZVo/yV/A side, he passed the s))ot 
whore two days earlier an accident liad 
happened ounously resembling Mihiraknla's 
story. Fifteen of the elopliants carrying 
ladies of the Imperial seraglio, owing to some 
confusion in the line of marcli, fell over the 
precipice and were lost; set? BernieFs 
Tmvf^h, ed. (hmstable, p. 407. Tlu? curious 
map of Kasmir given in the Amsterdam 
edition of 1072, shows accordingly the ‘ 
Pcnjule' mountain with a troop of cltjplianta 


rolling in pictiirosquo confusion over its 
side. 

*’ Sx*<* Sfnnftymn. ii. 00 sqq., and above, § 2o. 

l*n>fes.sioiial load-carriers vir (Joolies are 
found to this day in numbers in Hiir”por, 
Pu.siana, ami otlmr places near the Pir 
J^antsfil Pass. Of Zainii-l-hibidin it is 
specially reported that he scttl(*d a colony of 
lottd-CHi riers irain Ahhisarn (i.e. the country 
about Bhimbhar) at the customs-station of 
IS'urajnira; see l^riv, i. 408. Coolies are the 
only means of transport on the Pir Pantefl-l 
and other passes when the snow lies to any 
depth. 

Siilt is a considerable article of import 
into Kasmir where it is wholly wanting ; 
see Lawrence, Valley, p. 393. t rememl^r 
vividly the iong strings of salt-laden bullocks 
which I used to meet daily when marching 
into Kasmlt 'by the Pir Panteal route. 


Pa ucdktdhura- 
mafha. 



The name Paricdla. 
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her through the clutches of the officials at the frontier guard-station, by taking next 
morning a good load on her head and starting with it towards the pass [mmhato). 

On the way she passes along high mountains by precipitous paths, deeply 
covered with snow, Hy nightfall she reaches the I^aScai^adiiaramatha, after 
having, in the meantime, assumed the guise of a resi)ectable housewife, and 
apparently disposed of her load. It being Tate in the season, she passes the night 
there shivering with cold, though wrapped up in thick woollen cloaks. Thence 
she finds her way open to India wliere a career of successful adventures awaits 
her. 

46. Ksemeiidra’s itinerary is of particular value, because it supplies us with 
the only mention of the old name of the pass I can trace. It is certain that with 
him Pancaladhard designates the highest portion of tlie route, i.e. the Pass of Pir 
Pantsal. It is equally obvious that Pancnla is the original of the modern Ks. 
Panisdl, which is in fact identical with tlie earlier form except for the regular 
change of Skr. c into Ks. is. In the Pahari dialect of the population inhabiting 
the valleys to the south the name is still pronounced PaTicM,^^ 

The terra -dhdrd which is added to Pancrda, represents in .all probability the 
equivalent of our ^pass.' Skr. -dhdrd means generally the sharp edge of some 
object. According to Wilson’s Dictionary, as quoted by Dohtlingk-Rotn, the word 
also carries the specific meaning of ‘edge of a mountain.’ It is probable that tlr^s 
meaning was taken by Wilson’s Pandits from some earlier Kosa. In any case it 
agrees closely with the use of the word dhlr in the modern Pahari dialects south of 
Kasniir. There it is well known as the designation of any high mountain-ridge above 
the region of alpine pasture. 

We are tempted to see in Pancdla a distinct local name either of the Pass 
itself or of the whole mountain chaiai. Put the use of the modem derivative 
Pavhfil presents difficulties in the way of a certain conclusion. The word Pantsal 
is now applied in Kasrair chiefly to the great inoiintain-chain which forms the 
boundary of the country to the south, i.e. the range} to which conventional European 
usage gives the name of ‘ Pir Pantsiil.’ Yet the meaning conveyed now to a 
Kasmlri by the term Pantsal, is scarcely more than that of ‘ high mountain-range.’ 
The word is used in combination with specific names for the designation of sub- 
ordinate brandies of the great range towards the Panjab, Thus the range crossed 
on the way from the Pir Pantsrd l*ass to Kajauri,js known as ‘ Baiaii Pautml' 
and the one crossed by the Haji Pir Pass between UrI andPrunts (Punch) as ‘ lldji 
PaiitffJlJ Sometimes, but not so generally, the term is employed also with reference 
to mountains wholly unconnected with the ‘Pir Pan^rd ’ system. 

On the whole I am inclined to the belief that Pancdla > Panhdl had origin- 
ally the character of a specific local name. It may have been applied either to the 
whole of the great southern chain of mountains or its central portion about the 
Pir Pantsal Pass. Subsequent usage may then have extended the application of 
the term just as it has in Europe that of the name ‘ Alps.’ Our materials, however, 
are not sufficient to enable us to trace the history of the word with absolute 
certainty.^® 

^ I am not certain of the origin of the over, writes more correctly Pen$al;^ see 
pronunciation of the name as PirPanjdlj now Description de Vlnde, 1781), pp. 87 sq. 
accepted in Anglo-Indian usage. It is known TUe main facts regarding the mcxlern 

neither on the Ka^mir, nor on the Panjab use of the word Pantsal have boon quite 
side of the range itself. It meets us first in correctly recognized already by Mr. Drew, 
liemier’s Pire Peryale. Tieifenthaler, how- Jummooy p. 167. 
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46 , In this connection it will be useful briefly to notice also the word Plr as a term for 

which forms the first part of the mod'irn designation of the Pass. This word is 
now used more or less generally for ‘ Pass ’ both in Kasmir and the hill-tracts south 
of it. Mr. Drew, who seems to have given more attention to local nomenclature 
in these hills than other travellers, in his explanation of the term starts from the 
well-known moaning of plr in Persian, an ^ old man* and thence ‘a saint or 
Faqir.* 

He refers to the common practice of Faqirs establishing themselves on Passes 
for the sake of refreshing travellers and of receiving their alms. When any noted 
holy Faqir died on a Pass, the [ilace became sacred to his memory, and was often 
called after him, his title of being prefixed ; at last it became so common for 
every important Pass to have a name beginning with Pir that the word acquired 
the secondary meaning of Mountain Pass.^’ Mr. Drew refers to the fact that Dr, 

Bernier already found an aged hermit established on the Pass who had resided there 
since the time of Jahangir. Hti was supposed “ to work miracles, cause strange 
thunders, and raise storms of wind, hail, snow, and rain.” From this ^ Pir,’ Mr. 

Drew thinks, the Pass acipiired tlie first part of its present name. 

I agree with the above explanation as far as the use of the Persian word Pjr 
is concerned. But I suspcict tliat tlie custom of connecting mountain passes with 
holy jiersonages rests on a far older foundation. Superstitious btdief has at all times 
and in all mountainous regions peopled the solitary summits and high ridges with 
spirits and other supernatural beings. To tliis day Kasmirian Jkahmaus fully 
believe in tlie pn^sence of Devatas and Ifiiutasof all sorts on high mountain passes. 

In those parts of the Himiilaya where Hinduism has survived among all classes, 
this superstition can, no doubt, he found still more fully developed.”^ 

On all Ivasmir passes, how^ever rarely visited, stone-heaps are found marking 
the supposed graves of imaginary ‘ Plrs,^ and every pious Muhammadan on passing 
adds his stone to them. Yet tliese little cairns existed there in all probability long 
before Islam reached tlie country. Exactly the same custom is observed, e.g., by 
the Hindu jiilgrims to Amaranatha on crossing the Vav^jan Pass above the lake of 
Susravonaga, ‘ to please the Devas ’ as tlie Mahatinya says."’ We can show that 
all famous Ziarats in Kasmir, whether of real or imaginary Muhammadan Saints, 
occupy sites which were sacred in earlier times to one or the other Hindu divinity. 

We can scarccdy go far wrong in concluding by their analogy that the ‘ Pirs ’ 
of the Muhammadan wayfarers have only taken the places of the older Hindu 
‘ Devas.’ 

A striking confirmation of this surmise is afforded by the only passage of the Pancaladeva, 
Sanskrit Chronicles which mentions the Pir Pantsal Pass by its proper name. S'rivara, 
iii. 43J, when relating the retuni of a Kasmir refugee ‘ by the route of S'ftrapura* in 
the time of Hassan Shahicirc. a.d. 1472-84), tells us of a fatal chill he caught ‘on 
the top of the l^aTccdladeva' It is clear that the name here used corresponds 
exactly to the modern Pir Pantsal, ‘ Pir ’ being the nearest Muhammadan equivalent 

See Jummooy p. 167, note. pass (hence its q.lleged Skr. name Vdyvr 

Compare, e.g. for such superstitions in varjana). The duty of making these Ma^hi- 
Kumaun, Sir W. Hunter\s Life of Brian kas is enjoined in vii. 19. Mafhikd'At, ye na 
Houghion Hodgson^ p. 64. kurvantitatraiva Vdyuvarjane | ddrurpaiknara-' 

See Amarandthamahaimya^ vii. 1 sqq. kaih ydnti eatakalpam na saiiMayah ^ kjrtvd tu 
The stones placed are supposed to represent mathikdrh, devipy^ayed vidhvj^lrvakam | arpayed 
mathikdsy * shelter-huts,* in which the gods can devaprityartham dak^iydhhi)}> samanvitam ||. 
find refuge from the evil wind blowing on the 
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Pass of Pir Pantsul. 


Pu^t/dtfanchla. 


Central part of Pir 
Pan^al. 


Mount Ta^akut*!* 


for ‘Deva.’ Dr. Bernier’s account has already shown us that popular superstition 
had not failed to transfer also the supernatural powers of the ‘ Deva ’ to the Pir 
who acted as his representative on the Pass. 

47. We may now return to the description of the old route where we left it 
at ‘Aliabiid Sarai and resume our journey towards the Pass. From the Mughal 
hospice the road ascends in a gently sloping valley westwards until at a distance 
of about 4.i miles the Pass is reached. Close to the point where the descent 
towards the Panjab side begins, stands the hut of a Faqir. He has inherited the 
post of Bernier’s Pir, but little of his spiritual powers and emoluments. An 
octagonal watch-tower close by, occupied by a Sepoy post till a few years ago, may 
mark the site of an earlier outpost. 

The descent is here as on all Passes of the range far steeper on the Panjab side 
than towards Kasmir. Pusifhw, the next stage, which is reached by zigzag paths 
along the rocky slope of the mountain, lies already more than 8000 feet below the 
Pass. The little village is an ancient place. It is undoubtedly the ritsyihiaiulda 
of Kalhana who mentions it repeatedly in connection with the civil wars of his own 
timo.^’^ Pusyananada served as a refuge for rebel leaders for whom Kasmir had 
become too liot. They could thence conveniently resume their inroads. We see 
here again clearly that the Kasmir frontier ran on tlu) watershed of the range. 
For of Pimjdnanddciy it is distinctly said that it belonged already to the territory 
of Eajaimrl. 

From Pusiana the road descends in a westerly direction along the bed of a 
stream which belongs to the headwaters of the TausI (Toll!) of Prunts. The ne.\t 
stage is the hill-village of Bahramgala, a considerable jdace, wliich is mentioned 
already by S'rivara under the name of Biiaikavacuia.'^* From Bahramgala the 
route turns to the south and crosses, by the Pass known as liatan Pir (8200 feet), 
the range which has already been referred to as a branch from the Pir J^antsal 
chain. Here the route enters the region of the middle mountains and descends in 
an open valley to Kajaurl, the ancient Raiapuri, wdiere we may leave it. 

48. Beyond the Pir Paiitsill Pass the summit-line of the main range rises 
again considerably. The Tangtala Pass, which is about five miles due north of the 
Pir Pantsal Pass, and is mentioned by Abu-1-Fazl,’’’' is already far higher. The 
track crossing it is scarcely practicable for laden animals. 

The same is the case, as personal experience showed mo, with the next two 
Passes, known by the Pahari names oi Cittajxinl and Co/ Z Gall; they are both 
over 14,000 feet in height. The first-named one was probably used on occasion 
of the inroad related by S'rivara, iv. 589 S{[q. Wo are told there of a rebel 
force which coming from Rajauri got round the troops of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah posted at S'urapura by crossing the mountains in the direction of 
Kacagala. This place^ as shown on the map, corresponds undoubtedly to the 
alpine plateau or ‘ Marg ’ of Kac’^gul on the northern slope of the Pir Pantel 
range. 

A short distance to the north-west of the Cotl Gali Pass the range culminates 
in its greatest snowy peak, Mount Tatakull, which rises to a height of 15,524 feet. 
Owing to its bold shape and central position this peak is the most conspicuous in 
the panorama of the whole range, whether seen from the Ka.smlr Valley or from 

Compare note viii. 9*)9. The ending See iv. 529, 589. 

•nada is identical with nd/a, Anglo-lndice, See Ain-i AkJbariy ii. p. 348. 

‘ Nullah,’ i.e. * valley, ravine.’ 
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the Panjab plains. To the north it presents a precipitous face of uiiscaleable 
rocks. On the south it is surrounded by snowfields which on occasion of an ascent 
made late in the season I found still of ^considerable extent. We have already seen 
that it is this peak which Alberuni describes under tlie name of Kuldrjak,^^ For 
an observer from the Panjab plains about Gujrat, the appearance of the peak, with 
its glittering dome of snow, is very striking, notwithstanding the great distance 
(about eighty-seven miles as the crow flies). I have sighted it on clear days even 
from Lahore Miners. 

Prom TatakutI the chain continues at a great elevation for a considerable 
distance, the summit-ridge keeping an average height between 14,000 and 15,000 
feet. We find it crossed first by the passes of Samjsafedy Nurpiir^ and Cdrgali^ all 
difficult routes leading down into the Valley of Loh^rin, the ancient Lohara. It is 
only at the Tds-maidan Pass that we meet again with an important and ancient 
line of communication. 

49. This i'ass being on the most direct route between the Kasrnir capital 
find Loliara, was of sp(‘cial importance during the reigns of the later Kasmirian 
kings whose original honui and safest stronghold was in Lohara. We find accord- 
ingly tli(i route leading over the Tds’^maidau Pass often referred to in the last two 
Hooks of Kalhana’s (Hironicles. But apart from this historical connection, the 
Tos^niaidaii route must have always been prominent among the old lines of com- 
munication from Kasmir, owing to its natural advantages. It was the shortest 
route into tlie valley of Punch (Parnotsa) and hence to that portion of the Western 
Panjab which bVs biitw’een tlie Jehlam and Indus. It was, besides, under the old 
(‘onditions of road and travel, probably the easiest and safest route in that 
direction,''" 

Tin’s old route started from the present village of Dmvg, situated at the foot 
of the mountains in the Him Pargana, circ. 33'-^ 57' lat. 74° 36' long. The name 
of the village is, of coursci, nothing but the old term of dranga, ‘ watch-station.* Jn 
old times the place was distinguished as KARKOTADRANaA.’*” It may have received 
the distinctive first part of its name, Kdrkota, from the mountain-ridge now known 
as Kdkodgr, which is passed higher up on the route. Ks. Kfikodar could well be 
dtu-ived from an earlier Skr. form like Karkofadhara, The Tirthasamgraha also 
mentions a Karkofmidga somewhere in this direction. 

From Drang, where a customs-station exists to the present day, the road 
asc.emls over an easy forest-clad slope to the edge of the Trts‘‘maidan. This is, as 
the name indicatcjs, a large upland plateau of undulating grazing grounds, rising 
very gradually from a level of about 10,000 feet. At the point where the road 
strikes the northern edge of the plateau there are several ruined towers. They seem 
to have been last repaired on occasion of the Sikh invasion of 1814, to be referred 
to below, but are probably far older. The spot is known to this day as Barhal, 
which in Ks. means ‘the place of the Gate * (Ks. bar < Skr. dvdra). In view of 
this designation and the commanding position of the place we can safely locate here 
the proper Dvara or ‘ Gate * of this route.*"^ 

Compare above, § 14. Kalhaija, vii. 140, 1301, for a fortified post on 

The historical references to this route this route. The village Drang is a suitable 
will be found collected in Note E (iv. 177), enough position for a customs and police- 
§§ ^14. station ; the natural point for military 

“ Compare notes vii. 140 ; viii. 1/596. defence, however, is higher up at ‘ Barbal.’ 

The term Dvdra is actually used by 


Tos’maidan Pass. 


Kdrko(ad ra hgn 
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The route after crossing the Tos^raaidaji plateau, ascends over gently sloping 
grassy ridges to the Kakodar spur and 4 )assing along the south foot of the latter 
reaches the Pass. The ascent is so gradual and easy that though the elevation of 
the latter is over 13,000 feet, tlie construction of a cart-road would so far meet with 
little difficulty. The Pass itself is equally easy. 

On its west side two routes are available. One descends in the Gagri Valley 
past the village of Ghdmhar, mentioned in the Rajatarahgini by the name of 
S'arambara.®^ The other leads over a cross-spur in a south-westerly direction 
straight down into the valley now known as Loh^rin. 

J^ohava. The position of the ancient castle of Lohaha, which I was able to trace in the 

centre of this great and fertile valley, has been fully discussed above in Note Fj,^^ 
About eight miles further down the valley and at the point where its waters meet 
the stream coming from Gagri, lies the large village of Mandi, It marks the site of 
the old ‘ Market of Attalika,* repeatedly mentioned by Kalhaiia.®- From Mandi 
onwards the route passes into the open valley of the Tohi (Tausi) of Prunts 
which offers an easy line of communication down to the plains. 

T ^ historical importance of the To§'"maulan route is best illustrated by the 

it was chosen on two occasions for serious attempts at invading Kasmir. 
We have already referred to Mahmud of Ghazna's expedition, probably of 
a.d. 1021, which Alberuni accompanied and to which we owe the valuable informa- 
tion already detailed.®'^ This attempt at invasion, perhaps the most serious of 
which we know during Hindu times, was brought to a standstill by the valorous 
defence of the castle of Lohara and a timely fall of snow. Nor was Maharaja 
Eanjit Singh more successful when in 1814 he first attempted to invade Ka^nur by 
this route.'‘‘ The portion of the Sikh army led by him in person, safely readied 
the Tos^niaidan plateau where the Afghan defenders were posted near the towers 
above mentioned. Difficulties of supplies, however, and the news of a defeat of the 
column marching by the Pir Pantel route forced on a retreat which in the mountain 
defiles about Loh^nn ended in a complete rout. 

It may yet be mentioned that the route over the Tos^maidan was already in all 
probability followed by Hiiien Tsiang on his way to J^arnotsa or IVunts/’*' It 
remained a favourite trade route until the recent Jehlam Valley cart-road was con- 
structed. Owing to tlie elevation of the Pass, however, this route is always closed 
by snow longer than, e.g., that of the Pir Pantsfil, During the winter, therefore, 
the road from Lohara to Kasmir lay by the lower passes in the west leading into 
the Vitasta Valley below Baramula.®^ 

Not far to the north of the Tos^aidan Pass the range attains yet a height 
of over 15,000 feet in a group of bold snowy peaks. Its sumniit-ridge then 
gradually descends, and is crossed by some lower passes from the neighbourhood of 
the well-known alpine plateau of Gulmarg. From a summit behind Gulmarg 
(marked Saliar on the map) several spurs radiate. They form the northern end of 
the range and descend at their extreme points very steeply and with faces of 
rugged cliffs into the narrow valley of the Vitasta. 


See note viii. 1875-77. 

See Note ii’, iv. 177. 

See TK^to viii. 581. 

See above, § 14. 

For u more detailed account of this ex- 
pedition, see Note B, iv. 177, § 14. 


®'’ Comjmre above, § {). 

See Noto^;(iv. 177), §§ 7, 8, forKalhaua’s 
references to the occasions when this more 
circuitous route was used. 
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SECTION III. — THE VITASTA VALLEY. 

60 . We have already spoken of the Vitasta Valley as the single outlet for the Valley of the 

waters of Kasinlr, and as the great gate of the country. We may now cast a Vitasta. 

glance at the old route leading through it, and at the defences by which nature 

has fortified it. 

The Vitasta Valley below Baramula is confined between two ranges of moun- 
tains. The one to the south is a branch of the Pir Pantsal Range, separating from 
the main chain at a point behind Gulmarg. The range to the north belongs to a 
mountain-system which culminates in the Kajnag Peak (14,400 feet), and is usually 
designated by the name of the latter. Tliese two ranges accompany the course of the 
river with gradually lessening height for some eighty miles westwards down to the 
point near Muzaffarnbad, where the Vitasta makes its sudden bend to the south. 

Along the whole length of the Valley, cross-ridges, more or less steep and 
rugged, run from both si^s down to the river’s bed. This consists from below 
Baramula of an almost unbroken succession of rapids, the fall in level being 
nearly 3000 feet in the above distance. The Valley is throughout narrow and 
wanting in level ground. But for about fifty miles down to the old Kasmir 
frontier line, it may more fitly be described as a narrow ravine in which only 
occasional alluvial plateaus high above the river afford scanty room for settlement 
and cultivation. 

Owing to this extremely confined nature of the Valley communication on the 
route leading along it must have always been troublesome and risky in old times. 

The natural difficulties of this lon^ defile were, no doubt, considerably increased 
by the restless disposition of the Khasa tribe, which has held it since ancient 
times. The Sikhs, who were the last to fight their way through these passes, 
suffered here more than one disaster at the hands of the hillmen. The line of 
forfcs erected by them ah)ng the valley, attests to this, day the trouble they 
experienced in holding the passage.^ The military difficulties of a march through 
such a succession of dangerous defiles must have been even greater in old times 
which knew no firearms. The protection of the route against an active enemy who 
could easily seize and hold all commanding positions, was then, no doubt, a still 
more difficult task. 

61 . It is probably on account of the circumstances here briefly indicated, that Vitasta Valley 
we hear in the Chronicles comparatively little of the route following the Vitasta. Route. 
Being the shortest line of communication to the present Hazara district and the 

Indus, it was certainly used from early times. 

We have seen that Hiuen Tsiang and Ou-k'ong doming from the ancient 
Gandhara and Urasa, followed it on their way to Kasmir, and that it was well known 
to Albcrunl. But it seems probable that its importance, military and commercial, 
was then far smaller than that of the Pir Pantsal and Tos'maidan routes. It is 
only in modern times that this western route has attained real prominence. This 
originated in the time of the Afghan rule over Kasmir, when the route along the 
Vitasta to Muzaffarfibad and hence tlirough Hazara, afforded the shortest and least 


* Moorcroft’a account of his attempt to the rapacious hill-tribes ; ^oe Trervrfu^ ii. 
use the MuzalhirAhiUl route in 182:5, gives a pp. 281 8<iq. Compare also LxwuKNCii:, 
graphic picture of the obstacles created by Vullty. ]>. 2(X)„ 

VOL. II. HI) 
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exposed line of communication between Kasmir and Peshawar.” Subsequently 
after the annexation of the Panjab, the establishment of the hill-station of Murrec 
naturally drew traffic in this direction. The construction of the Tonga Road from 
Murree to Baramula in our own time, finally assured to this route its present 
supremacy. 

There is at present a road on each side of the valley leading down to 
Muzaflfarabad. But only the road along the right bank of the river can cdaiin any 
antiquity. The one on the opposite bank which is now represented by the new 
carriage road, has come into general use only within the last few decades since 
traffic towards Murree and Rawalpindi sprung up. The track chosen for the old 
road is easily accounted for by topographical facts. 

We have already noticed that the Vitasta Valley route was of importance 
chiefly as leading to Hazara (Urasa), and hence to the old Gandhara. A glance at 
the map will show that the open central portion of Hazara is most easily gained 
by crossing the Kisanganga just above Muzaffarabad, and then passing the com- 
paratively low ridge which separates this river from the Kunhar stream. The 
route here indicated finds its natural continuation towards Kasmir on the right 
bank of the VitastA, the crossing of the latter being wholly avoided. It has 
already been shown above that this route, now marked by Abbottabad, Garhi 
Habibulla, Muzaffarabad and Baramula as the chief stages, is directly indicated in 
Alberunfs itinerary.* 

52 . We may now proceed to examine the old notices regarding this route, 
proceeding again from the Kasmir side. The route started from the twin towns of 
Varahamula-Huskapura, which occupied the sites of the present Baramula and 
Uskiir, respectively. Huskapura on the left river bank, the more important of the 
two places in ancient times, has dwindled down to a mere village. But Vara- 
hamula-Bfiramula on the opposite bank is still a flourishing place and an emporium 
of trade. It occupies a narrow strip of open ground between the river and the 
foot of a steep mountain side. 

Close to the western end of the town a rocky ridge, with precipitous slope, 
runs down into the river-bed. Only a few yards* space is left open for the road. At 
this point there stood till last year (1897) an old ruined gateway, knowm to the 
people as the Drang or ‘ watch-station.* It had been occupied as a military police post, 
and until the ‘ Rahdarl * system was abolished, watch was kept here over those who 
entered or left the Valley. I had examined the gateway in 1892. When revisiting 
the spot in May, 1898, I could scarcely trace its foundations, the decayed walls 
having been sold by auction and its materials carried away by a contractor. 

Though the structure I had seen, was scarcely older than the time of Sikh 
rule, there can be little doubt that it marked the site of the ancient ‘ Gate * of 
Varilhamula. This is clearly indicated by the situation of the spot wliich is by far 
the most convenient in the neighbourhood for the purpose of a watch-station. 
Moorcroft does not mention the name Drang, but describes the gateway accurately 
enough. 

Here then, we may assume, stood in ancient times “the stone gate, the 
western entrance of the kingdom,’* through which Hiuen Tsiang had passed before 


* Baron Hiigel quite correctly notes a years before his own visit (1S3C), on the arrival 
Kasmir tradition that the Eftramfila route of the Pathftns ; see Kascumiu, ii. p. 174. 
was properly opened up only about eighty * See above, § 14. 
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he reached Huskapura {Hu-se-kia4o), his first night’s quarter in the Valley.^ 
Ou-k'ong, too, and Alberuni, as we have seen, knew well this watch-station, which is 
also mentioned by Kalhana under the general designation of Dvdra} 

The road keeps close by the bank of the river as it winds in rapid fall through 
the rock-bound gorge. About two and a half miles below ‘ Drang * the hillsides 
recede slightly, leaving room for a small village called Ndrda Thai, Near it stands 
a little temple, with a spring close by which is visited by pilgrims and is probably 
identical with the Ndrdyanasthdna of the Nilamata.® 

About a mile below this point, and close to the little village of Khad^niyar,^ 
the river is forced to a sharp bend by a steep and narrow spur projecting into the 
valW from the north-west. A ledge of rocks running below tne river4^ed forms 
the nrst serious rapids of the Vitasta, below which boats cannot pass (see map). 
The road crosses the spur by a narrow and deep cut known as Dydr'^gul, 
Kalhana’s Chronicle knows this curious cutting by the appropriate name of 
Yaksadaha, ‘ the demon’s eleft.’ According to the tradition there recorded, the 
operations by which Suyya, Avantivarman’s engineer, lowered the level of the 
Vitasta, extended to this point of the river-bed.® 

63 . Two miles below Dyar^gul we pass near thft village of Zehenpor some 
ancient sites vaguely described by Vigne and Von Hiigel. Still further down near 
the village of Gingal the map marks the ruins of a temple which I have not been 
able to visit. But no localities on this route are known to us from our old sources 
until after about three and a half daily marches we reach the side valley marked 
on tlie map as ‘ Pcdiasa.’ This valley and the large village at its entrance are 
known indeed to the Paharl population by the name of Pdidsa. But the Kasmiris 
settled at several places along the Vitasta Valley call them Bulidsa. This form of 
the name which I ascertained by local inquiries, has enabled me to identify this 
locality with the Bolyasaka of the Kajatarangini. 

Kalhana in his account of S'arhkaravarman’s ill-fated expedition towards the 
Indus (a.d. 902), mentions Bolyasaka as the place where the Kasmir army retreat- 
ing from Urasa reached the border of their own territory.'^ The reference is of 
special interest as it shows that Kasmir authority extended in Hindu times down 
to this point of the Valley. We can easily reconcile this fact with the existence of 
the ‘ Dvara’ at Varahamula, 

The gorge at the latter place offered a convenient position for establishing a 
watch-station which was to secure control over the traffic and the collection of 
customs. But in regard to military defence a frontier line in the immediate 
vicinity of the Kasmir Valley would have been very unsafe. I believe, therefore, 
that the Vitasta Valley below Varahamula was held as an outlying frontier-tract as 
lar as the present Buliasa. It is exactly a few miles below this place that ascending 
the valley the first serious difficulties are encountered on the road. An advanced 
frontier-post could scarcely have occupied a strategically more advantageous position. 

The conclusion here indicated is fully supported by what Kalhana’s narrative 
tells us of a locality almost exactly opposite to Buliasa. Kalhana mentions in two 
places a place called Vihanaka in connection with events which make it clear that 

* See Vie de Hiotcm-thsanfff p. 90. 7 Perhaps the Khddandvihdra of iii. 14. 

^ See note viii. 413. * Compare note v, 87. 

« See Nilamataj 1179, 1315, 1349. The • See note v, 
name occurs also repeatedly in the several 
V arahaksotramahatmyas. 
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it lay in the Vitasta Valley and just on the border of Kasmir territory.^^ I* have 
been able to trace the position of Viranaka at the modern hill-village of Virem, 
near the left bank of the Vitasta and only a short distance above Buliasa. 

' The valley below the old frontier thus marked is now known as Dvarhidl, 
Its ancient name is supplied to us by an old gloss of the Rajatarahgini which 
speaks of Bolyasaka as situated in DvauavatT. Local inquiries have shown me 
tliat even to the present day popular tradition indicates a ridge a short distance 
above Buliasa as the eastern limit of Dvarbidl.^^ In the account of S'ariikara- 
vaniian’s above-mentioned expedition six marches are counted from the capital of 
Tirana to Bolyasaka. This agrees exactly with the present reckoning which also 
counts six marches from the vicinity of Buliasa to Abbottabad.^- Near this 
place, the modern headquarters of the Hazara District, the old capital of Urasa 
was in all probability situated. 

54 . It remains to notice briefly what we know of ancient localities on the left 
side of the Valley. As already explained, there was no great line of communication 
on this side corresponding to the present Murree-Baramula Koad. Yet for two 
marches down the Valley, as far^as Uri, the route of the left bank is likely to have 
been much frequented. From Uri a convenient route leads over the easy Ilfiji Jhr 
Pass to 1‘runts or Parnotsa. This pass, owing to its small elevation, only 8500 feet, 
is never completely closed by snow. It is hence much used by the inhabitants of 
all the higher valleys draining into the Prunts Tohi, during the winter months when 
the more direct routes to Kasmir vui the Pir Pantsal, Tostoaidan, or other high 
passes are rendered impassable. 

Marching down the valley from ITskiir : Huskapura, we first cross the spur 
which bounds the gorge of Varahamula from the south. We then reach a fertile 
little plain, about two miles broad, charmingly situated in an amphitheatre of high 
pine-clad mountains and facing the Dyar'^gul ridge. It is known as N(ir\^do and 
contains, at the villages of S'ir ami Fattegarh, considerable remains of anedent 
temples. On a small plateau which forms the western boundary of this plain by 
the riverbank, lies the village of Kit.fhCm, It marks the site of the ancient 
Buddhist convent of Krtvarkama, the foundation of which a curious legend related 
by Kalhana attributes to the son of A.soka.^‘^ 

At Buniar, near the end of the first day’s march, are passed the well-preserved 
ruins of an ancient temple which are of considerable antiquarian interest. Its 
name and date cannot be traced in our extant records. Another similar ruin, but 
far more decayed, flanks the road about midway between Buniar and Ori. 

From near the latter place the Vitasta Valley is held on the left bank chiefly 
by the Khakha tribe, on the right by the closely related Bombas. In the former 
we recognize the ancient Khasas whose settlements, lower down the valley at 
Viranaka, are distinctly mentioned by Kalhana.^^ The predatory habits and restless 
ways of the Khasas form a frequent theme in the Chronicle. Tne modern Khakhas 
and J^oinhas have up to the middle of the present century done their best to main- 
tain this ancient reputation, just as their seats have remained the old ones. 


See V. 214 and viii. 409. In the first pas- 
sage we hear of an attack made on Viranaka 
by tlie cliief commander of the frontier j)ost8 
(dvdrom). In the second Virfinaka is referred 
to as a settlement of Khasas which offered 
the first safe refuge to Sussala when driven 
from Var&hamiila, a.d. 1111. 


“ See V. 22.5, and note v. 214. 

Compare note v. 2J7 ; Cunningham, Anc, 
Geof/i\, p. 104, and Drew, Jummoo^ p. 528. 

See note i. 147 ; also Notes on Ou-k'ong^ 
pp. 13 flqq. Kftyasrama is mentioned already 
by Kfiemendra, hainayam, ii. 61. 
viii. 409. 
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SECTION IV. — THE NORTIIEEN AND EASTERN MOUNTAIN-RANGES. 

55 . Tho moinitains wliioli enclose the Kasinir Valley in the north-west and 
nortli, may be looked upon as one great range. Their chain nowhere shows any 
marked break though its direction changes considerably. The routes leading 
through these mountains have never been of such importance in the history of 
Kasmir as the routes cowards India and the west. Hence our information regard- 
ing the old topography of this mountain-range is also far less detailed. 

We are least informed about that portion of the range which joins on to the 
Kajnag Peak north-west of Baramula and then continues in the direction of south 
to north towards the upper Kisangahga. The watershed of this portion forms the 
western boundary of Kasmir towards Kamdv, the ancient Kaknaha.^ This terri- 
tory which may be roughly described as lying between the Kisangahga and the 
Kiijnag Range, seems at times to have been tributary to Kasmir. We hear of it only 
in the concluding portion of Kalhana’s Chronicle. There, too, no details are given 
to us regarding the routes leading to it. These routes, as the map shows, start 
from the ancient districts of S'amdld (Hamal) and Uttara (Uttar), 

At the point where the summit of the range comes nearest to the Kisangahga, 
it takes a turn to the east and continues in this direction for more than a hundred 
miles. The summit ridge keeps after this turn at a fairly uniform height of 
12,000 to 13,000 feet for a long distance. From the northern parts of the Uttar 
and Lolau Parganas several routes cross the range in the direction of the 
Kisangahga. 

Kalhana has occasion to refer to these in connection with the expedition which 
was directed in his own time against the 8'iraksild castle. This stood on the 
Kisangahga close to the ancient Tirtha of the goddess S'arada still extant at 
tho prcisent S'ardi.^ One of these routes, still followed at the present day by the 
pilgrims to the shrine, leads past the village of Drang, situated at 74° 18' 45" long. 
43'' 33' 30" lat. It is certain that the place took its name from an ancient watch- 
station here located and is identical with the Drahga mentioned by Kalhapa in 
connection with the above expedition.^ 

Besides the route marked by this old frontier-station there are others leading 
in the same direction. One is to the west over the Sitalvan Pass. The other lies 
in tlie east and passing through the valley of Kroras descends directly upon S'ardi 
along tlio Madhumati stream. The portion of the Kisangahga Valley into which 
tlicse routes lead, can never have been of much importance itself, though there are 
indications of gold-washing having been carried on in it.* But from S'ardi starts 
a route leading very directly by the Kankatori (Sarasvati) River and over a high 
pass into Cilas on the Indus.^ This line of communication may already in old 
times have brought some traffic to 8'ardi. 

Owing to tho inroads made by the Cilasis and the restless Bomba chiefs of the 
Kisanganga Valley, the Pathan governors found it necessary to settle Afridis at 

* Oompare note viii. 248/), circumstance the village oi Drang owes pro- 

’ Oompare regarding the S'draddttrtha and bably the distinguishing designation of 

the castle of Notes i. 30 (/V), and ‘ the Gold-Drang,’ by which it is popu- 

viii. 2492 (X), respectively. larly known. 

* See note viii. 2507. ^ 8ce Bates, Gazetteer, p. 490. 

* Compare Note £ (i. 36), §§ 2, 10. To this 
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Pmng and in the neiglibonring villages to guard the passes. The presence of these 
Pathaii colonies shows that the conditions wdiich necessitated the maintenance of 
the old watch-station at Prahga, had altered little in the course of centuries. 

56 . Above S'ardi the course of the Kisangahga lies for a long distance 
tlirongh an almost inaccessible and uninhabited gorge. Hence for over thirty 
miles eastwards wo find no proper route across the mountain-range, Kalliaim 
gives us a vivid and interesting account of the difficulties offered by a winter- 
march along tlie latter, where he describes the escape of the pretender Bhoja from 
the S'irahsilri castle to the Darads on the upper Kisangahga.® 

The first line of communication we meet is, however, an important one. It 
leads from the north shore of the Volur lake into that part of the Upper Kisanganga 
Valley which is known as Gurez^ and connects with the routes leading to Astor 
and the Baltl territory on the Indus. The road used in recent years, and 
now improved by British engineers into- the ‘Qilgit Transport Boad,’ crosses the 
range by the TrAg“bal or Razdiangan. Pass, nearly 12,000 feet liigh. But the 
route fre(|uented in ancient times lay some eight miles further to the east. 

Kalhana refers in several passages to 'the hill-fort of Dugdhaghata, which 
guarded the mountain-route leading into Kasmir territory from inroads of the 
Darads. The latter can easily be shown to have held then as now the Kisanganga 
Valley about Gurez and the neighbouring territories to the north. From Kalinina's 
description it is evident that this frontier-fort which was first occnpi(‘.d by a Kasmir 
baron, but subsequently fell into the Darads’ hands, stood on, or close to, the 
summit of a pass. With the help of the indications of the Chronicle, I was able 
to identify tlie site of this fort on tlie top of the T)ud''khut Pass.'^ 

The Pass is approached on the Ka.smir side from the valley of the Band^pdr 
stream, still known to the Brahmans by its old name Madhumatl. At the small 
village of Atavuth (map ‘Atawat’) a side valley is entered whicli is narrow and 
someAvliat difficult hedow, but higher up widens. Its highest portion which forms 
tlie immediate approach to the Pass, is an open alpine valley ascending very 
gradually with a grassy slope. This is known to the mountain 8he[)herJs as V'ljje 
Munj. 

The term Manj which denotes any high alpine grazing ground frequented in 
the suiiiiner by herdsnuui, is the modern Kasmir equivalent and direct derivative of 
Skr. matliihd. It designated originally the small huts of stone or wood, usually 
erected on such Iiigli plateaus or valleys for the shelter of tlie herdsmen.” It is 
probable that Vij je Marg represents the Prajimathika which Kalhana mentions 
as the position of the Kasmir forces during their unsuccessful siege of the fort. 

As a cliaracteristic point it may be mentioned that the garrison depended for 
its water-supply on a store of snow. This had become exhausted at the late 
summer season when the siege was made, but, luckily for the Darad defenders, was 
replaced by a fresh fall of snow. The latter is explained by the elevation of the 
Pass, which I estiiiiatod at about 11,500 feet. Heavy snow-storms often occur 
on the neighbouring Tidf/hal Pass so early as September. 

From the Dudvkhut Pass, an easy track over the ridge marked * Kiser ’ on the 

* Sec viii. 2710 sqq. *hut, Sarai.’ The Ki5. flerivative of the latter 

7 For detailed evidence regardinfj^ this loca- term, is still used ro^riilarly for the rudo 
tion and a description of the site, see note shelter-huts which are found on the higher 
vii. 1171. passes, particularly towards the north. 

® Skr. ‘imthikd is the diminutive of maiha^ 
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map, leads down to Gurcz, the chief place of the valley. It corresponds probably 
to the Daratpuri of the Rajatarahgiiii. The route over the Dud^nut, being very 
direct and comparatively easy during ll’e summer, was much frequented by Dard 
traders until the recent construction of the ‘ Gilgit Transport Road.’ It also seems 
to have been mentioned to Baron Hiigel.® In Muhammadan times both routes were 
in charge of a * Malik ’ who resided in the castle of Ban^^kofh, not far from the 
ancient Matrgrama shown on the map. 

In ancient times there probably existed in the same neighbourhood^ a watch- 
station or Drahga. Ou-k'oiig, when speaking of the ‘gate to the north,* through 
wliich the road led to Po4iu or Baltistto, may have meant either this Dranga or 
the fort of Dugdhaghata. 

67. To the east of the Dud^khut Pass the summits of the range gradually 
rise higher and higher until we reach the great mountain-mass df the Haramukh 
Peaks. Rising to close on 17,000 feet and surrounded by glaciers of considerable 
size these peaks dominate the view towards the north from a great part of the 
Kasmir Valley. Sacred legends have clustered around them from early times, and 
the lakes below their glaciers belong still to the holiest of Kaimirian Tirthas. The 
ancient name of the Peaks is Haramukuta, ‘ S’iva’s diadem.* This is explained by 
a h^gend which is related at length in the Haracaritacintamani.^® Their height is 
suj)posed to be S'iva’s favourite residence. Hence, K^mirian tradition stoutly 
maintains that human feet cannot reach the Peaks* summit.^* 

The lake which lies at the foot of the north-eastern glacier, at a level of over 
13,000 feet, is looked upon as the true source of the Kasmir Gahga or Sind River, 
and is hence known as Uttaraganqa, or popularly It is the final 

goal of the great ‘ Haramukutaganga ’ pilgrimage which takes place annually in 
the month of Bh^rapada, and is attended by thousands of pilgrims. The bones 
of those who have died during the year, are on that occasion deposited in the 
sacred waters. 

A short distance below this lake is another also fed by a glacier, and now 
known as Nundkoi, Its old name, Kalodaka, or Nandisaras, is derived from a 
legend which makes the lake the joint habitation of both Kala, i.e. S'iva, and of his 
iaithful attendant Nandin. From the latter the whole collection of sacred sites 
takes the name of Nandiksetka by which Kalhana usually designates it.^* 

In the valley of the Kank^nai stream, Skr. Kanakavahim, which issues from 
tliese lakes, there lies the sacred site of S'iva-BHUTE^VARA, now Bnth'ser. It is 
closely connected with the legends of Mount Haramukuta, and often mentioned in 
the Rajatarangini.^® A series of interesting temple ruins marks the importance ^f 
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” Soe Kaschmir^ ii. p. 169. 

St50 llarncar. iv. 62 sqq. 

‘‘ The legends relating to S'ivas residence 
on Mount Haramukuta, and his connection 
w ith the several sacred sites of Nandik^etra, 
are given at groat length in the JS'ila^nafa, 
1049 sqq. 

Owing to this superstition I had great 
difficulty in inducing any of niy Ka^miri 
(Vjolies (Muhammadans!) to accompany me 
on the ascent made to the Peaks in September, 
1S94. My Brahman friends cou^d not give 
eredenetj to my having reached the summit. 
According to their opinion the very fact of 


my having reached the Peak was a snflicient 
proof of this not having been Haramukuta. 
An argument as simple as incontrovertible to 
the orthodox mind. 

^ See note i. 67. Another name often used 
in the Nilamata and other texts is Uttera- 
mdnam : see note i^i. 448. 

See note i. 36. 

See regarding the history and remains of 
Bhuteharat notes i. 107 ; v. 66. The Tirtha 
was rich enough to attract a special expedi- 
tion of marauding hillmen in Kalhaua's time ; 
see viii. 2766. 
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this Tirtha and that of the ancient J ye^flteivara shrine which immediately adjoins 
it.^® Bhtitesvara is passed by the pilgrims on their way back from the sacred 
lakes, while on their way up they reach the latter by another route, passing the 
high ridge known as Bharatagiki and the smaller lake of Brahmasaras. 

From the Gahgii lake a track passable for ponies leads over the Satsaran 
Pass to Tilel, a Dard district on the Kisangahga. It is probably the route by 
which King Harsa’s rebel brother Vijayamalla escaped from Lahara (Lar) to the 

Darad territory.^^ 

58 . Eastwards from the Haramukuta Peaks the range does not overlook on 
the south the main Valley of Kasmir, but that of the Smd Eiver. The general 
level of the summits rises, and glaciers of fair size become frequent on their 
northern slopes. Close to the head of the Sind V'alley the range we have 
been so far following joins on to the great chain of snowy mountains which 
stretches from Mount Nanga Parvat in a south-easterly direction to the Nunkun 
Peaks in Suru.^® A few miles south of this junction we arrive at a gap in the 
mountains which forms the lowest watershed between the Indus and the Vitasta 
basins. It is the Pass known generally by its Ladakhi name of Zdji^La. It leads 
at an elevation of 11,300 feet from the headwaters of the Sind to a high-level valley 
draining into the liras River and hence into the Indus. 

The route leading over the Zoji-La undoubtedly has been already in ancient 
times a most important thoroughfare. It connects Kasmir with Ladakh and thence 
with Tibet and China, Here, too, the natural watershed has in old as in modern 
times been also the ethnic boundary. Beyond the Pass begins the land of the 
Jihnntfas or Bhuttas, as the Tibetan inhabitants of the Indus region are uniformly 
designated in our Kasmirian texts (modern Ks. 

Oii-k'ong is tlie first who refers distinctly to this route when speaking of the 
road which leads through the ‘ gate in the east ' to Ton-fan or Tibet. Kalhana has 
scarcely occasion to refer to it as the regions beyond lay quite outside the range of 
the political power of the later Kasmirian kings. He probably means, however, the 
Zoji-La when mentioning the ‘route of the Bhuffa-hmd' (Bhuttarastradhvan) by 
which the Darads offered to pass the pretender Bhoja into Kasmir, while the more 
direct routes from their own territory were closed by the winter.^^ An easy pass 
connects Tiltll at the liead of the Kisangahga with the Dras territory to the east. 
From there Bhoja could then have entered Kasmir via the Zoji-La. 

This Pass, the ancient name of which is not known to us, has more than once 
witnessed successful invasions of Kasmir. Through it came, early in the fourteenth 
century, the Turk (?) Dulca and the Bhautta Rihcana, whose usurpation led to the 
downfall of Hindu rule in the Valley About two centuries later Mirzfi 
Muhammad Ilaidar, with his small Mughal force, successfully fought here his 
entrance into Kasmir (a.d. 1532). The account he gives of this exploit in his 
Tarikh-i Rashidi is, as we shall see, not without topographical interest.^^ 


See note i. 11.3. 

See vii. 911. 

Compare regardine this great range which 
may fitly be called the main range of the 
mountain system around Kasmir, Drew, 
Jummoo, pp. 194 sqq. 

Compare note i, .312-316. 

Compare viii. 2887. 


See Jonar, 142 sqq., and for the stratagem 
by which Rincana forced his way into Lahara 
(Ldr)t 166 sqq. The Lahnrakotta mentioned 
in the last passage probably represents the 
old watch-station of this route, but its 
position is uncertain. 

22 See Tdnl^i lia^idx^ transl. by Messrs. 
Elias and Ross, pp. 423 sqq., and below, J 131. 
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69 . A high peak situated about ten miles east-south -east of tlie Zoji-La, 
marks the point where the range, forming the eastern boundary of KasmTr, branches 
off from the main chain. This range i*’ns almost due south until it reaches the 
southernmost headwaters of the Vitasta. It then turns to the north-west and at 
the Ban*hal Pass joins on to the Pir Pan^al Range. 

Through this range lead routes connecting Kasralr* with the Mq-divadvan 
Valley in the cast which drains into the Cinab (Candrabhaga), and with Kast*var, 
the ancient Kaspivata, on the Cinab itself. Both these valleys are confined, diffi- 
cult of access, and scantily populated. They have hence never played an im- 
portant part either in the foreign relations or trade of Kasmir. On this account 
our notices regarding the old topography of the di\iding range are extremely 
meagre. 

At its northern end and close to the great snowy peak already mentioned, is 
the Tirtlia of Amakesvara or Amaranatha, known by its Ks. name as Amburndth. 
Together with the sacred Ganga-lake on Mount Haramukuta, it is now the most 
popular of Kasmirian pilgrimage places. Its Yatra in the month of S'ravana 
attracts many thousands of pilgrims, not only from Kosmir, but from all parts of 
India.”'"* Their goal is a cave situated at a considerable altitude and formed by a 
huge fissure on the south side of a snowy peak, 17,300 feet high (marked * Ambar- 
natn* on map). In this cave there is a large block of transparent ice formed 
by the freezing of the water which oozes from the rock. It is worshipped as a 
self-created (svayarhbhu) Lihga and is considered the embodiment of S'iva 
Amaresvara. 

Judging from the scanty references made to this Tirtha in the Rajatarafigini 
and the Nilamata, it appears doubtful whether it could have enjoyed in old times 
quite sucli great celebrity as now. But Jonaraja already relates a visit to this 
sacred site paid by Sultan Zainu-l-‘abidm,‘'^^ and in the Mahatmya literature 
Amaresvara receives its due share of attention. The pilgrims' route described in 
great detail by the AmaranathamahMmya ascends the eastern branch of the Lid^r or 
Ledari. 

There the lake of the Naga SuSiiAVAS, now known e-s Susramnag or (with a 
popular etymology) as S'esanag, is visited. It lies at the north foot of a great 
glacier descending from the Kohenhiir Peak. In this lake and a small rock-bound 
inlet of it called Jamatknaga (ZamHur* Nag) the local legend, related by 
Kalhana, i. 267 sqq., and connected with the ancient site of Narapura, has placed 
the habitation of the Niiga Susravas and his son-in-law.-^ 

The route then crosses a high pass, known as Vav*jan (Skr. Vdyuvarjana in the 
MahMmya), into a high-level valley drained by five streams which bear the joint 
designation of PancatauanginI. Prom there the pilgrims toil up a lofty spur to the 
north-east and descend into the narrow gloomy valley which lies at the foot of the 
Ambumath Peak. It is watered by a stream (Amaravati) which comes from the 
glacier of the still higher peak to the east. Joining the Pancatarangini it flows 
through an inaccessible gorge down to the head of the Sind valley near Baltal. 

60 . Connected with the eastern range is a mass of moutains, which, it will be 
convenient to mention here, though it does not form part of the mountain-barriers 

® See for the old notices of the Tirtha, Compare .Tbwrrr. (Bombay ed.), 1233 sqq. 

note i. 267 ; for a description of the modern ^ Compare note i. 267. 
pilgrimage, Vionb, TravHn^ ii. pp. 10 sqq., 
and Bates, Gazetteer 121 sq. 


Tirtha of Amare^ 
svara (Amarn&th). 


Mountains between 
Siiid and Vitasta. 
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of Kasmlr. It fills the great triangular space which lies between the Sind Valley 
and the range in the east we have just noticed, the level ground along the right 
bank of the Vitasta forming as it were the base. This mass of mountains branches 
off from the eastern ridge between the Kohenhar and Amburnath Peaks. Trending 
westwards it soon culminates in the conspicuous pinnacle of Mount Gas^brar (map 
‘Kolahoi’), close on 18,000 feet in height. From this conspicuous mountain 
numerous spurs radiate with glaciers in their topmost hollows. 

The highest of these ridges runs for about thirty miles along the Rind Valley, 
of which it forms the southern side. A high cross-spur, now known as llurun NijV, 
which descends to the north towards Sun^marg, is probably identical with Mount 
Dudhavana, the scene of a siege related in the Rajatarahginl.^® The extremity of 
this ridge in the west forms the amphitheatre of bold hills which encircle the 
Dal lake and S'rlnagar on the north. Here we have Mount Mahadeva, which 
is much frequented as a Tirtha.^^ 

Facing it from the south is the rocky spur which lines the eastern shores of 
the Dal. It bore in old days the name of R'kidvara,^^ and is the site of a series 
of ancient pilgrimage places, such as Suresvari, Tripuresvara, Harsesvara, and 
Jyesthesvara, which will be discussed below. The extreme offshoot of this spur 
is the ‘hill of Gopa’ (Gopadri), the present Takht-i Sulaiman, which is so 
conspicuous a feature in the landscape of S'rmagar. Other spurs descending into 
the Vale further east form successively the semicinmlar side-valleys containing the 
Parganas of Vihi and Vular. 

We now return once more to the eastern range. South of the Kohenhar Peak 
which is still over 17,000 feet, its summit-ridge gets gradually lower. Of the 
Margan Pass which crosses the range into Madivficjvan 1 can find no old mention. 
Still further south we come to the Marbal Pass, 11,500 feed-, which forms the usujil 
route towards Kast“var. This territory, which is now partially inhabited by 
Kasmirls, is mentioned as an independent hill -state by Kalhana.”® 

The valley into which the route descends immediately after crossing the 
Marbal Pass, is known now as Khaisal. It is once mentioiu^d as Khasdii by 
Kalhana, and more frequently referred to in the last Chronicle by the name 
of Khasalaya.^'^ From the latter source we learn that it was inhabited by 
Khasas, from whoso occupation it may have derived its name. Thus avo note here 
once more in the east the coincidence of the ethnic boundary with the natural water- 
shed. 


SECTION V. — lirrEU COURSE OF THE VITASTA. 

61 . We have now comjdcted the circuit of tlio great mountain-barriers which 
enclose the Kasmir Valley, and can turn our attention to its interior. This is 
naturally divided into two great parts. One comprises the plain formed by the 
alluvium of the Vitasta and its main tributaries ; the other consists of plateaus oy 
Karewas elevated above the river flats and largely caused by old hicustrine 


2* See note viii. 695, and below, § l.'H. 

^ Jt is mentioned in the N'llamaiaf 1324, 
and frequently in the arvdvatdva. 

See note viii. 2422. 


2'’ Compare regarding the old Kd^fhardfa^ 
note vii. 588-590, whore also the references in 
the biter (Chronicles are given. 

Compare note vii. o99. 
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deposits. We shall first notice the alluvial plain and the river-system which has 
created it. 

The great river which is the recipient of the whole draini^e of the country, is Name of Vitastd* 
HOW' known to Kasmiris by the name of Vyath, This modern designation is the direct 
phonetic derivative of the ancient Sanslcrit Vitasta which we meet already among 
the river-names of the Eigveda.^ The intermediary Prakrit form Vidastd underlies 
the 'Thdanrrici of the Greeks in which we note, as so frequently in Greek renderings 
of foreign names, the modifying action of popular etymology In Ptolemy’s 
BiBaairr)^ we have another rendering which, though later in date, yet approaches 
closer to the sound of the Indian original. The name Jehlam whicn is now borne 
by the Vitasta in its course through the Panjab, is wholly unknown to the genuine 
usage of Kasmir. It is apparently of Muhammadan origin and has been brought 
to Kasmir only by Europeans and other foreigners.® 

The river to which the name Vitasta or Vyath is properly applied, is first 
formed by the meeting of the several streams which drain the south-eastern portion 
of the Valley. This meeting takes place in the plain close to the present town of 
Anatnag or Islamabad. But sacred tradition has not failed to trace the holiest of 
Kasmir rivers to a more specific source. 

An ancient legend, related at length in the Nilamata and reproduced by the Legendary origin 
author of the Haracaritacintamani,^ represents the Vitasta as a manifestation of of Vitasta. 
S'iva’s consort ParvatL After Kasmir had been created, S'iva, at the request of 
Kasyapa, prevailed upon the goddess to show herself in the land in the shape of a 
river, in order to purify its inhabitants from the sinful contact with the Pisacas. 

The goddess thereupon assumed the form of a river in the underworld and asked her 
consort to make an opening by which she might come to the surface. This he did 
by striking the ground near the habitation of the Nilanaga, with the point of his 
trident (kula). Through the fissure thus made, which measured one vifasti or 
span, the river gushed fortdi, receiving on account of this origin the name Vitasta, 

The spring basin where the goddess first appeared was known by the several 
designations of NUahmda, S'ulaghdta (‘ spear-thrust ’), or simply Vitasta,^ It is 
clear that the spring meant is the famous Nilanaga, near the village of Verniig, in 


' Tho lino phonetic devoiopTnent may 
he roughly represented as Skr. Vitasta > Hr. 
* Vidastd > Ap. * Viih~\ath>KA. * Vyath , — For 
Vitasta; comp. RV. x. 7/5, 5. 

The name Vitasta is still well known to 
Kasmir Brahmans from the Mahatmyas and 
similar texts, and currently used by them. 
The form ‘Vedasta’ which Drew and after 
him other writers give as the old name of the 
river, still used by those who follow Sanskrit 
literature,” is duo to some error of hearing. 
It is curious to meet a similar form Vidastd in 
the transcription of the Chinese Annals of the 
eighth century ; see my Notes on Ourhlony^ p. 3 1 . 

^ The ending in the form Hydaspes is un- 
doubtedly due to the influence of the 
numerous Persian names known to the 
Greeks which end in -atnrrjs (Old Persian aspa). 
For the rendering of initial Vi by *Y, compare 
'Yrrrda-irrjt : Visktaspa^ : Vinda[ty 

farna^ etc. 


Ptolemy’s for Vi- is the most exact pho- 
netic reproduction possible in Greek characters. 
It is evident from Ptolemy’s Pan jab river 
names that he did not take his nomenclature 
directly or indirectly from the historians of 
Alexander, but from independent sources. 
Bidaspos, Zaradros, Bibasis, Sandabal, these 
all represent unsophisticated attempts to re- 
produce in sound the genuine Indian forms. 
The same cannot be said of the names given 
by Arrian, Pliny, etc. 

'* Alberiini already knows the name Jailam ; 
see above, § 14. 

B'rivara, when relating an expedition of 
Sultan Haidar Shah into the Pan jab, 
sanskritizes this name into Jyalami ; see 
ii. 1.52. 

* See Nilamata j 238 sqq. ; Haracar, xii. 
2-31. 

^ See Nilamata, 12U0 ; llaracar, xii. 17. 
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the Shahabad Pargana. It is a magnificent fountain which amply deserves the 
honour of being thus counted the traditional source of the great river.® 

The legend makes Parvatl-Vitastfi subsequently disappear again from fear of 
defilement by the touch of sinful men. When brought to light a second time by 
Kasyapa’s prayer the goddess issued from the Naga of Pancahasfa. In this locality 
we easily recognize the present village of Panzath, situated in the Div*sar Pargana 
and boasting of a fine spring which is still visited by the pious of the neighbour- 
hoodJ After another disappearance the goddess came forth a third time at 
Nara$imhdSrama, This place I am unable to trace with certainty. Finally the 
goddess was induced to abide permanently in the land when Kasyapa had secured 
for her the company of other goddesses, who also embodied themselves in Kasmir 
streams, like Laksmi in the Visoka, Ganga in the Sindhu, etc. 

Another version of the legend whicb^ however, seems of less ancient date, seeks 
the place of the Vitast&’s second appearance in the spring of the modern F/fA"- 
vutur^ a small village situated about one mile to the north-west of Vernag.® The 
place is known by the name of Vitastdtra to Kalhana who mentions Stupas erected 
there by King Asoka.® This notice certainly seems to indicate some sacred 
character attaching to the spot. Yef Kalhana's direct mention of the Nilakunda as 
the birthplace of the Vitasta leaves no doubt as to where the tradition prevalent in 
his own time placed the source of the sacred river.^® 

62. The streams which unite close to Anatnag and there form the true 
Vitasta river, are the Sandran, the Bring, Ar*path, and Lid*r. Of these the first 
and southernmost drains the Shahabad (anciently Ver) Pargana and receives the 
water of the sacred springs mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Its old name I 
am unable to trace with any certainty. 

The next affluent, the Bring, comes from the side valley which forms the 
Pargana of tlue same name. The ancient name of the stream is unknown, tlio 
modern Vitastamahatmya which gives it as Bhrngl, being but a doubtful authority. 
The Bring, too, is fed by the water of some well-known Nagas, among which the 
famous Trisarhdhya fountain and the springs of Ardhanarisvara (Naru) will bo 
specially mentioned below. 

The Ar*path which comes from the north-east, is mentioned repeatedly in the 
Nilamata by its ancient name of Habsapatha.^^ The valley it drains is known as 
the Kother Pargana, and takes its name from the sacred tanlc of Kajxiteivara. At 
the western end of the spur, on the slope of which this Tirtha is situated, issue the 
magnificent springs of Ach'bal (Aksavala). They form a small stream by them- 
selves, which flows into the Harsapathii. 

A short distance below the village of Khan“bal (map ‘ Kanbal ’), where the 
three streams hitherto mentioned unite, their waters are joined from the north by 


• Compare for the Nilanfi.ga and its round 
spring-basin {kunda), note i. 28. 

7 Compare note v. 24. 

® This version is found in the Vitastftmft- 
hatmya, ii. 37 sqq., which calls the place 
Vitmfdvartikd ; see also Vignb, i. 33^. 

* See note i. 102. It is possible that 
VitastAtra was in old times the village nearest 
to the NilanAga, and hence participated in the 
holiness of the Tirtha. 


i. 28. — I am unable to account for the men- 
tion made in the Mahdhh. ill. Ixxxii. 90, of the 
Takifiaka Naga in Kasmir as the Vitasta, i.o. 
its source. No such distinction is claimed for 
the well-known Tak^aka spring near Zevan 
(Jayavana) ; see Rajat. i. 220. The author of 
the Tirthaydtrd in the Mahabh., shows no 
accurate knowledge of Kasmir, and seems to 
liave made a mistake hero. 

See Nilamata, 232, 1290, etc. 
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those of the Li(Pr. This river, the ancient LEDAm,^^ receives a number of glacier- 
feJ streams draining the high range towards the upper Sind Valley, It is hence 
in volume more considerable than any of the previously-named affluents. The 
Ledari spreads in several branches through the wide valley forming the Parganas of 
DachUnpor and Khdvurpor. In old days a canal constructed on the hillside to 
the east carried the water of the Ledari, and with it fertility, to the barren plateau 
of Milrtanda or Matan.^^ 

63 . At Khan“bai the Vi tasta becomes navigable and continues so through its 
whole course throu^li tlie Valley, At the same point the great Hat plain begins which 
stretches on both sides of the river down to Btoimfda in the north-west. In its 
course to the Volurlake, a direct distance of about fifty-four miles, the river falls 
only some ‘220 feot,^^ and the slope in the general level of the plain is equally 
gtmtle. The bed of the river lies everywhere in alluvial soil, which results 
from the deposition of sediment at flood times when the river overflows its banks. 
Down to S'rinagar the river keeps in a single bed and its islands are but small, 
in iVi(;t mere temporary sand-banks. The course is in parts very winding; but 
as far as we can judge from the position of the old sites along the river, no great 
changes are in historical times likely to have taken place in this portion of its 
course. 

When the river is low as during the winter, the banks rise on an average 
about fifteen feet above the water. But in the spring when the snow melts, the 
great volume of water brought down from the mountains rises to the top of the 
banks and often overflows it. Dangerous floods may also follow long and heavy 
summer-rains, and sometimes cause immense damage to the crops through a great 
portion of the cultivated area of the valley.^^ 

Such floods and the famines which are likely to follow, were a danger well 
known in old times already, and are more than once mentioned by Kalhana.^^ 
Against them the villages and river-side towns have always endeavoured to protect 
themselves by artificially raising the banks. The allusions found in the Chronicle 
suifice to show that the construction of embankments {setu, now suth)^ with the 
acc'ompanying system of floodgates closing lateral drainage channels, has existed 
since ancient times.^7 great regulation scheme, which was directly designed 

to diminish these risks, and of which we possess a detailed historical account, 
we shall have special occasion to discuss below. The equally elaborate system 
by which water was secured for the irrigation of the otherwise dry alluvial flats 
along the river, will also be specially noticed. 


« See i. 87. 

The construction of this canal by Zainu- 
l-‘abidin is described at length hy Jonar. (Bo. 
ed.), 1232-00 It is probable that there existed 
earlier irrigation works on the same plateau. 
See below, § 11 1. 

See Drew, Juinmoo, p. 163. 

Compare for data as to modern floods, 
Lawrence, Valley, pp. 20.) sqq. The view sot 
forth elsewhere, that the danger of floods 
has been materially increased since the Hindu 
rule by changes in the construction of S'ri- 
nagar, is not borne out by the evidence of 
the historical topography of the city. The 


left bank of the river, e.g., was built over 
already in the Hindu times ; the dyke 
closing the Dal to the floods of the river 
existed already since Pravarasena's time, etc. 
A far more serious cause of danger lies in tho 
gradual silting up of the Yolur, which acts as 
the great flood-reservoir of Ka^mir, and in the 
constant reclamation of land going on in the 
marshes around it. 

See vii. 1219; viii. 2449, 2786 ; also vii. 
1024; viii. 1417, 1422; Jonar, 403 sqq. 

See i. 109; iii, 483; v. 91, 103, 120; 
viii. 2380, etc. ; Jonar, 404, 887 ; Sriv, iii. 191 
sq., etc. 


Course of Vitastfl. 
in alluvial plain. 


Floods of river. 
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The Dal lake. 
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the river fliroct, but end in low marshes communicating with the latter only by 
gates made in the river-embankments. For the streams we have next to notice, a 
reference to the special map of Ancient S'rlnagar is necessary. 

Just before we reach the area of the city proper, the Vitasta is joined by a 
stream which drains the lake to the east of the city. This lake, known as Dal (Skr. 
JOaZa), is fed by plentiful springs and by streams which reach it from the north. 
Its surplus waters flow out towards the Vitasta by a canal wliich is now called 
^unth Kul, but in ancient times bore the name of Mahasakit.-® This canal 

{ masses through an ancient embankment {setu) which protects the city as well as the 
ow shores of the Dal from floods of the river and already figures in the traditional 
account of the foundation of S'rinagar. The position of the gate which closes the 
outflow of the Mahasarit is marked on the map by the entry ‘ Durgagalikii.* 

A small channel from the river — whether artificial or natural, cannot be ascer- 
tained now — ^^joins the Mahasarit at this very point and turns the ground between 
it and the Tiver into an island. This is now known by the name of May‘.‘sum, 
derived from the ancient Maksikasvamin. We shall have to refer to it again in 
our account of the topography of S'rlnagar. From Durgagalika downwards the 
Mahasarit or l^unth Kul was in old times 'the south-eastern boundary for that part 
of S'rinagar which lies on the right bank of the Vitasta. Being a natural line of de- 
fence it is frequently referred to in tlie narrative of the Various sieges of the capital.*^^ 
The confluence of the Mahasarit and Vitasta, which is just opposite to the 
modern palace, the Shergarhi. has been a Tirtha from early times and is mentioned 
by its correct name in Mahkha’s description of Kasmir.*^^ Srivara refers to it by a 
more modern name, MAiiiSAMGAMA. Here Marl is an evident adaptation from the 
Ks. form The latter name, itself a derivative of Mahasarit, is applied at the 

present day to anotlier brancli of the Dal outflow. This turning to the west passes 
tlirough the marsh known as Brur’nambal, Kkr. Bhattaranadvala, and then 
enters the city. 

This canal is of considerable importance for the internal traffic of the city as 
it opens a convenient waterway to the Dal and greatly facilitates the transport of 
its manifold produce. After passing behind the whole of the city quarters on the 
right riverbank the Mar issues near the quarter of Narvor (Skr. Nadavana) into 
the marshes of the Anch'ar. Through the latter a connection is thus secured with 
the Sind river delta. This extension of the Mar to the west seems, however, of 
later date, as S'rivara attributes the construction of a navigable channel towards 
the Sind to Zainu-l-‘abidin.'^'' 

66 . The lake wliich supplies the water of the Mahasarit, is in some respects 
one of the most favoured spots of the whole Valley. Its limpid water, the imposing 
aspect of the mountain amphitheatre which encloses it on three sides, and the 
charming gardens and orchards around it have made the Dal justly famous. 


2* For the identification of the Tsunth Kul 
and the Mar canal in the city with the 
Makdmntj my note on Rajat. lii. 339-319, 
should be consulted. In addition to the 
evidence there recorded, it should be noted 
that the Mahasarit is twice mentioned by its 
old name, also in the Sarvdmtdra, iii. 74 ; 
iv. 129 sq. 

See viii, 733, 763, 3131. 

See ^'rxkanthac. iii. 24 {Muhdsarid citas- 


iaijoh mihf/amnh). Here, too, as in former 
translations of the Rajataraii^mi, Mahdmrtt 
has been wrongly taken as an ordinary noun 
and explained as ‘ groat river.' 

The term Mari is also elsewhere used in 
the later Chronicles and the Mahatmyas; 
comp. e.g. i. 442; iv. 298; Fourth 

Chron. 146, etc. 

83 See iS'riv. i. 440 sq. 
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The pal measures about four miles in length and two and a half in width 
where it is broadest. Its depth nowhere exceeds thirty feet, and in most parts it is 
far more shallow. At its southern end u is fringed by lagoons, and a great portion 
of it is covered by the famous floating gardens. Notwithstanding the super- 
abundance of water-plants and vegetable matter, the water everywhere retains an 
admirable clearness and freshness. This is, no doubt, due to the ampleness of the 
springs which rise within the lake. Though we find no direct mention of the lake 
in the Hajataranginf, and though it does not claim any particular sanctity, there 
is no want around its shores of ancient and holy sites. 

The earliest reference to the lake itself occurs in the Chronicle of S'rivara who Name of Pala, 
describes at length how King Zainu-l-‘abidm diverted himself on the lake and 
adorned its vicinity.®^ S'rivara calls the lake Dala, while the few Mahatmyas 
which condescend to mention it use the form Dala.^® He also mentions the two 
small artificial islands called Lanka and now distinguished as Bup^lank and 
SunHdnk (^the Silver Lanka,* ‘Golden Lanka’). Different names are given to 
several distinct portions of the lake. But of these only Hastavalika, the present 
Ast^vol, can be traced in the Chronicles. 

The sacred sites of Gopadri, Jyesthesvara, Theda, Suresvari, etc., with their 
numerous Nagas line the eastern shores of the Dal. They will be mentioned below 
in the description of the environs of the capital. The well-known gardens of 
Shalimar, Ni^M, and Nasim are creations of the Mughal Emperors who did much 
to enhance the natural beauties of the lake. 

Besides the springs of the lake itself the latter is fed also by a stream which 
comes from the Mar 8ar lake high up in the mountains to the east. The old name 
of this stream, marked ‘Arrah’ on the map, is uncertain. The 8'arvavatara 
seems to extend to it the name Mahdsarit,^^ In its lower course where it 
approaches the north shore of the Dal, it now bears the name of Telbal Nal 
(stream). An earlier form is furnished by S'rivara who calls the stream at this 
point, by the name of TiLArRASTHA; the latter is also found in several 
Mahatmyas.^’^ 

67. From the junction with the Mahasarit downwards the Vitasta flows for The VitaitA in 
over three miles between almost unbroken lines of houses raised high above the S'rinagara. 
water on stone embankments. The latter consist nowadays chiefly of large 
blocks of stone which belonged to ancient temples and other structures of pre- 
Muhammadan date. Judging from their size and careful carving we can well 
picture to our minds the splendid appearance which the river-banks must have 
nere presented in bygone days. 

The river wuthiu the city flows first in one long reach due north. Near the 
Fourth Bridge in the heart of the city, it makes a great bend and turns to the 
south-west. A canal which leaves the left bank of the river between the Shergarhi 
palace and the quarter of Kathiil (Kasthila), and rejoins the river near the last 
bridge, allows boats to cut this great hend. It now bears the name Kut*kul 
derived from the ancient designation of Ksiptikakulya.*'^® 

The Ksiptika is often mentioned in the later portions of Kalhana’s Chronicle The K^iptika. 
which relate the sieges of S'rinagar witnessed in his own time. It forms ,to this 

** t^riv. i. 418 eqq. ^ See S'riv, i. 421 ; Sarvdv, iv., etc. 

“ See ejj. Vitastdmdk. xxi. 39. K4. kul < Skr. Inilyd is the ordinary term 

^ See Sarvnw iii. 70 ^ iv. 129. for small streams or canals. 
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flay the natural line of defence for that part of the city which occupies the left river- 
hank, and which could be successfully attack(?d only by crossing:*' the Ksiptika.^® 
No information is available to us as to the origin of this canal. Judging from its 
position it is likely to have been a natural side-channel of the river w^hich was 
subsequently maintained or improved for the convenience of navigation. 

A few hundred yards lower down the Vitasta is joined on its left bank by 
a considerable river now known as the DTKhjnihjd^ ‘the milk Gahga * or Chnh^kufj 
Uhe white stream.* Its ancient name is given as Dugdhasindhu in P>illiaiia’s 
description of S'rinagar.^ Tlie Maliatmyas know it by the name of 
‘ the white Gahga,* to which the alternative modern designation Chats-kul exactly 
corresponds.^^ Its w^aters come from the central part of the J^ir Pan^fd Range 
round Mount TatakutI, its chief sources being the mountain -streams marked as 
‘Sangsofed’ (Sangsafed) and ‘Yecliara’ on tlio Juap. The confluence of the 
Vitasta and Budganga, opposite to the old (juartcr of Diddamatha, is still a Tirtlia 
of some repute and is probably alluded to already by Bilhana.*- 


SKOTION VI. — LOWEIt COURSE OF THE VITASTA. 

68 . Immediately below the RVinagar we come to marshes which streteli 
along both sides of the river for a considerable distance. Those on the left bank 
of wljich the HuklPsarand Panz^nor Nambal are the nearest, are fed by mountain- 
streams of smaller volume. The marshes to the north ol the river are more extensive 
and belong to the delta of the Sind River, the greatest tributary of tJie Vitasta 
wuthin the Valley. 

Our survey of the northern range of mountains has already taken us to the 
true headwaters of the Bind near the Zoji-JiH and the Arnburnatli P(‘ak. Its 
traditional source in the sacred Ganga-lake on Mount llaramuldi has also bt^ui 
noticed. This great river has a course of over sixty miles and drains the largest 
and highest portion of the mountain-chain in the north. Its ancient name, Slndtiu, 
means simply ‘the river,’ and is hence identical with the original designation of tlie 
Indus.^ The Erijatarahgini mentions the river rfipeatedly, and it ligures largely in 


For detailed evidence of this identifica- 
tion, see note viii. 7a2. 

Vikram. xviii. 7. 

See xx. 11, S’refa(/ahfftlm., etc. 

Skr. be(;onies in Ks. by regular phonetic 
conversion chuthy foin. c/tats*. 

The Nilainata curiously enough does not 


* It is customary in Ksisrnir to distinguish 
the two rivers by giving to the Indus the 
designation of ‘the Great Sind’(y///<i tStml), 
This is found as ‘ Bvhatundhu * already in the 
Haracaritacintainani, xii. 4/1. 

The identity of the two river names has led 
t<3 a great deal of confusion in geographical 
works down to the beginning of the present 
century. The Sind River of Kasmir was 
elevated to the rank of one of tlie chief 
sources of the Indus, or else represented as a 


mention the Dfidgahgft nnlesM the K»]rnnadi y 
12H1, is meant for it. The latter name mean- 
ing ‘the river of milk,’ is given to the Dud- 
gang ft, by a ])assage of the modern Vitasta- 
mahatmya, xx. 11. 

See Vikram. xviii. 2;iJ. 


branch of the great river taking its way 
through Kasmir (!). This curious error is 
tracoalilo, e.g. in the map of ‘ L’Empire du 
Grand Mogol,’ reproduced in Hiirnier’s 
Trnvehy ed. Constable, p. 2.'58, from the Paris 
edition of 1070, and in the map of Ancient 
India attached to Tiekfkntjialeu, Dmerip- 
fi 07 t do rindoy 1780, p. 00. Compare Huoel, 
Knschmiry i. p. 3.‘}0. Even Wilson, writing in 
182o, says of tlie Kaiimir Sind, that “ it is not 
improbably a branch of the Indus.” 
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the Nilamata, Haracaritacintaiuani, ai)d the Maliatmyas.® Everywhere it is identi- 
fied with the Gahga as already by Alberuni’s informant. The valley of the Sind 
forms the district of Lar, the ancient Ijahara, one of the main subdivisions of 
KasmTr territory. 

Where this valley debouches into the great Kasniir plain, near the village of Marshes of Sindhu 
Dud^rhoin, the old Dugdhaskama, the river spreads out in numerous branches. delta. 

These form an extensive delta, covered in its greatest portion by shallow marshes 
and known as And' dr. Its eastern side extends along tht‘ strip of high ground 
which connects S'rinagar with the foot of the spur at the mouth of the Sind 
Valley. The western side of the delta is marked by an alluvial plateau whi<*h con- 
tinues the right or western side of the lower Sind Valley down to the river’s con- 
fluence with the Vitasta. The base of the triangle is the Vitasta itself. Between 
S'nnagar and this junction the Vitastil flows in a bed separated by artificial banks 
from the marshes on either side. The waters of the Sind after spreading over this 
wide delta leave it in a single channel at its western extremity, opposite to the 
village of Shad'pur. 

The confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu has from early times enjoyed excep- Confluence of FV- 
tional sanctity as a Tirtha. Kasmlr tradition, as recorded already in the Nilamata, and Smdhu* 
identifies the Vitasta and Sindhu, the largest and holiest rivers of the country, 
with the Yamuna and Gajhfd, respectively. Their junction represents, therefore, 
the Kasmiriaii equivalent of the famous IVayaga at the confluence of the great 
Indian rivcirs. 

Tli(i ViTASTASlNDRUSAMGAMA is often referred to as an important Tirtha in 
the Efljataraiigini, the Nilamata and numerous other texts. It is actually known 
by the name of Prayaga to the modern tradition and the Malultmyas.’^ A small 
island built of solid masonry rises in the river-bed at the point where the waters of 
the two rivcirs mingle. It is the object of regular jnlgriraages on particular 
J^arvans througliout the year. On it stands an old Ciniir tree which to the pious 
Kasmirian represents the far-famed Ficus Indica tree of the real Prayaga. 

Notwjtlistanding tlie accaimulatcd holiness of this Tirtha there is most explicit 
evidence to show that its present position dates back only to about a thousand 
years. We owe the knowledge of this interesting fact to the detailed account 
whicli Kalhana lias given us o; the great regulation of the Vitastii carried out 
under King A vaiitivarman (a.d, 855-883). As the change in the confluence of the 
Vitasta and Sindhu forms one of the most striking results of this regulation, 

Kalhana’s account of the latter may conveniently he notic(Ml here. I shall 
restrict myself to an indication of the main facts connected with these operations, 
referring for all detailed evidimco to Note I (v. 97-100). 

69 . Kalhana tells us in his opening notice that the produce of Kasmir had Snyya’s rogulatimi. 
in earlier times been greatly restricted owing to disastrous floods, particularly from 
the Mahapadma or Volur lake, aud the general water-locked condition of the 
country.^ Drainage operations under King Lalitfiditya had led to an increase of 
agricultural produce. But these works were apparently neglected under his feeble 
siK’.cessors, and disastrous floods followed by famines became again frequent. In 
Avaiitivarman’s time Suyya, a man of conspicuous talents but low origin, offered to 

2 See note i. 57 ; also iv. 391 ; v. 97 sqq. ; remains near it, see Note 7, v. 97-100, §§ 14, 
viii. 1129; Jonar. 982; tS'riv. iv. 110,227, etc. 15 ; also note iv. 391. 

^ For a detailed account of the references * See v. 68 sqq. 
to the Vitastasindhusaiiigama and the ancient 
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Change in con- 
fluenee of VitastA 
and Siadhti. ‘ 


roniedy these troubles. Receiving the king’s assent for his sclieme and the neces- 
sary means, he set about regulating the course of the Vitasta with a view to u 
better drainage of the whole Valley. Omitting legendary details with which 
evidently popular tradition has embellished Suyya’s story, the course adopted was 
briefly the following. 

The operations commenced in Kramarajya at the locality called Yaksadara, 
where large “ rocks which had rolled down from the mountains lining both 
river-banks,” obstructed the Vitasta/' We have already, when describing the 
Vitast& Valley route, referred to Yaksadara, the present Ilyar’gul, as a spur pro- 
jecting into the river-bed some three miles below the commencement of the 
Baramula gorge. Its rocky foot forms the first rapid of the river. By removing 
the obstructing rocks the level of the river was lowered. Then a stone dam was 
constructed across the bed of the river, and the latter thus blocked up completely 
for seven days. Ihiring this time “ the river-bed was cleared at the bottom and 
stone walls constructed to protect it against rocks which might roll down.” ® The 
dam was then removed and the river flowed forth with increased rapidity through 
the cleared passage. 

1 must leave it to competent engineering opinion to decide to what extent and 
at which point of the Baramula gorge the operations so far described were practi- 
cable with the technical means of that age. What follows in Kalhana’s account is 
80 matter-of-fact and so accurate in topographical points, that a presumption is 
raised as to the previous statements also resting, partially at least, on historical 
facts. 

Wherever inundation breaches were known to occur in times of flood, new 
beds were constructed for the river. One of these changes in the river-bed afiected 
the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu, and this is specially explained to us in 
V. 97-100. The topographical indications here given by Kalhana are so detailed 
and exact that they enabled me to trace with great probability what I believe 
to have been the main course of the Vitasta before Suyya’s regulation. 

70 . Kalhana describes to us successively the position of the old and the new 
confluence relative to certain temples situated at the village of Trigrami and other 
points on the river-banks. Most of these structures I have been able to identify, 
and a close examination of the general topographical features in their neighbour- 
hood has fully borne out the correctness of Kalbaiia’s account. The main results of 
my local inquiries as detailed in Note J, v. 97-100, and embodied in the special 
large scale Map of the Confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu, are briefly the 
following. 

While the new confluence, which Kalhana knew in his own time, is identical with 
the present junction opposite Shad^pur/ the old one lay about two miles to the 
south-east of it, between the village of Tri^am and the Parfspor plateau. The 
latter is the site of the great ruins of Parihdsapura first identified by me and 
shown on the map. Trigam marks the position of the ancient Trigrami, and a short 
distance south of it stands the temple ruin which I identify with the shrine of 
Visnu Vainynsvdmm, 

Kalhana mentions this temple as the point near which ** the two great rivers, the 


‘ See V. 87 aqq. by Sultan Sbahabu-d^in (a.d. 1354-73) who 

^ Compare v. 92 sq. founded it, as Jonaraja, 409, tells us, at the 

7 Sh^pur is a modern contraction for confkience of the Vitasta and Sindhu. 
i^ahahnddinptlr, the name given to the place 
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Sindhu and Vitasta, formerly met, flowing to the left and right of Trigrimi respec- 
tively.” Standing on the raised ground before the ruin and turning towards 
Shad^pur. we have on our left a swanm about a quarter of a mile broad which 
runs north-east in the direction of Trigam. In this swamp and a shallow 
Nala continuing it towards Shad^pnr. we can yet recognize the old bed of the 
Sindhu. 

On the right we have the Badrihel N&la which divides the alluvial plateaus of 
Trigam and Par^spor. This Nala is clearly marked as an old river-bed oy the for- 
mation of its banks. It connects the great swamp to the east known as P<M/n^ndr 
Namhal with the extensive marshes stretching west and north-west of Par^p5r 
towards the Volur. It still serves regularly as an outflow for the Panz*n5r NamW 
whenever the latter is flooded from the Vitasta at times of high-water. 

The old course of the rivers here briefly indicated explains the curious position 
of the Ndr (map ‘ Noroo ’). This important canal leaves the Vitasta on the left bank, 
just opposite to the present junction with the Sindhu, and practically continues the 
south-westerly course of the latter for some distance. Only about one-third of a 
mile of low ground divides the N^r from the end of the swamp which marks the ' 

bed of the Sindhu at the point of its old junction opposite the Vainyasv&min 

ruin. 

Similarly the position chosen by King Lalitaditya for his capital Pa/rihdsapura 
becomes now intelligible. The plateau of Par^spdr, which preserves its name, is now 
far removed from a convenient waterway such as we find invariably near the 
other old KasmJr capitals. Before Suyya’s regulation, however, the Vitasta flowed 
as we have seen, immediately to the north of the plateau and at the very foot of the 
great temples erected here by King Lalitaditya. 

71. I have shown above in Note I (v. 97-100) that the object and result of Results of Suyya's 

this change of the confluence can still be traced. By forcing the Vitasta to pass regulation, 

north of Trigam instead of south of it, the reclamation of the marshes south of the 
Volur lake was greatly facilitated. The course thus given to the river carries its 
waters by the nearest way into that part of the Volur which by its depth and 
well-defined boundaries is naturally designed as a great reservoir to receive the 
surplus water of dangerous floods. The reclamation of land which has gone on for 
centuries in the low marshy tracts south of the lake,® could never have been under- 
taken if the Vitasta had been allowed to spread itself over them from the south, the 
direction marked by its old course. 

The change in the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu was thus closely con- 
nected with the general scheme of regulation and drainage. Kalhana indicates this 
by referring immediately after the above passage to stone embankments constructed 
along the Vitasta for seven Yojaiias (circ. forty-two miles), and the damming-iu of 
the Volur lake.® On the land reclaimed new populous villages were founded. 

From the circular dykes which were built round these villages, they are said to 
have received the popular designation of kundala (* ring’). We actually still find 
two villages on tlie low ground near tlie Volur showing in their modem names 
the ending kund% derived from Skr. kun4(ila^ viz. Utg’kund*! (map wrongly ‘ Watr- 
koondl *) and Mar«kun4*l. 

Kalhana adds that even in his own tioie, i.e. two and a half centuries latar, 


^ Compare Drew, Jummoo, p. 106, for a living as much from the water as tlie land 
description of these tracts and the amphibi- around, 
ous ways of the inhabitants, who get their ' See v. 103 sqq. 
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tliere “ seen, growing on the banks of the former river-beds, old trees which 
bore the marks of the boat ropes fastened to them.” Similarly the observant 
Chronicler noted the old pales securing the embankments “ which the rivers dis- 
play when low in the autumn.” 

72 . Following the course of the Vitasta below its present confluence with the 
Sindh u, we soon pass the village of Sambal, where the route from ^'rinagar to the 
north of the Volur lake and lienee to the Trag“bal Pass crosses the river. Here at 
some distance from the left bank is the site of the ancient Jayapuro., the capital 
founded by King Jayapida in the second half of the eighth century.’^ It is marked 
by the village of And^rkoth, situated on an island between the Sambal marsh and 
a branch of the canal knowTi as Nor. 

We should have some difficulty in understanding the position chosen for a town 
which was intended to be a place of importance, if we did not know the great change 
effected in the course of the river by the subsequent regulation of the Avaiitivarman. 
In King Jayapida’s time one of the main branches of the Vitasta probably followed 
the line of the Nor in this neighbourhood. The island of And'-Jrkotli which forms a 
small alluvial plateau, was tlien a convenient site. This is no longer the case since 
the river flows to the east of AmPrkoth and at a considerable distance. 

Close to Sambal tlie river passes the foot of an isolated hill, known as 
Ah’ifyviKj, rising about a thousand feet above the plain. Under its shelter on the 
nortli is tlu* snuill hike of M/tnashal which is mentioned by llu‘ mmie of Manasa- 
[.sr/ru.v] in theNilamata and by Jonarajad'^ It is alxmt two niiles long, and occupy- 
ing a ro<‘k-basin, is dee])er than the other lakes of the Kasmir plain. It is 
connected with tlie river by a short channel and partially fed ])y an irrigation 
canal carritid into it from the Sind Kiver.^** Its ancient name is derived from 
the sacred lake on Kailasa, famous in the Puranas and Epics, and usually located 
in the Mansarovar of the Tibetan bigblands. 

A short distance lower down the villages of Uts^kiiiuPl and Mardciind’^l, already 
referred to above, are passed on the left barik. Tluirci are various indications 
which make it probable that in old times the Volur lake reached muidi closer to 
these villages than it does at present. Kalhana’s reference seems to indicate tliat 
these villages were actually reclaimed from the lake, and Jonaraja still places 
them on the very shore of the lake.^*' In the same way S'rlvara^ speaking of the 
villages strebdiing from Samudrakota,^^' the present Sud^rkoth, to tlie vicinity of 
Dvarika, near And^rkoth, semus to place them along the shore of the Volur. 

A glance at the map show’s that the land on the left bank of the river ])elow 
the ‘ Knndala ’ villages projects like a peninsula into the bike. It can bo safely 
assumed that the ert'atiun of this strip of land some seven miles long, is due to 


'«Seev. 101. 

It is still tlio common belief in Kasinir 
that “ no embankment on the river-side is 
sound unless it has a foundation of piles”; 
liAW’RENCE, Vulioif^ p. tiJlI. Considering the 
peaty nature of the soil along the lower course 
of the river, this belief may be justified by 
old exjierieiK'O. 

For the identilication of this site, see 
note V. TiOO. 

As donaraja, 804 sq , makes the ancient 
name quite certain, the latter could have 


safely been shown on the map. In some 
passages of the Nilamata and Midiatinyas it 
might be doubted whether this lake, or the 
Uttararnflnasa on Mount Haramukh is in- 
tended ; see, however, NiltnucUa, IddH, where 
the Maiiasa lake is mentioned after the Vitas- 
tfisindliusaihgama. 

*■* The construction of this canal is ascribed 
by Jonaraja, 8(54 scj., to Zainu-l-hlhidin. 

See V. 120, and Jtmar. 1230 (Bo. ed.). 

Seti S' rlv. i. 400 sq. 
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the continual deposits of silt. The silting-np process is still going on in this as 
in other portions of the Volur where streams enter it, and is likely to reduce the 
expanse of the lake still further in the ^uture.^^ 

A striking proof for the gradual change thus effected is afforded by the position 
of the artificial island known now as Zaiiif^hlnk. It received its name (Skr. 
Jainalankd) from King Zainu-l-Vibidm who constructed it.‘ According to Jonaraja’s 
description it was built in the middle of the Volur, where the water was deepJ^ 
It is now situated in a shallow marsh close to the present embouchure of the 
river. 

73 . The great lake, with the southern shores of which we have already^ 
become acquainted, is a very important feature in the hydrographic bvstem of 
Kasmir, It acts as a huge flood reservoir for the greatest part of the drainage of 
Kasmir and gives to the western portion of the Valley its peculiar character. Its 
dimensions vary at different periods owing to the low shores to the south being 
liable to inundation. In normal years the length of the lake may be reckoned at 
about twelve and its width at six miles, with an area of about seventy-eight square 
miles. In years of flood the lake extends to about thirteen miles in length and 
eight miles in widthd® Its depth is nowhere more than about fifteen feet and is 
continually lessening in those parts where the streams debouch into it. Notwith- 
standing this slight depth, navigation on the lake often becomes dangerous when 
violent storms sweep ov(*r it from the mountains in the north. 

The boundaries of the lake are ill-defined in the south and partly in the east ; 
the marshes and peaty meadows merge almost imperceptibly into its area. On 
the north the shores slope uj) towards an amphitheatre of mountains from which 
som (3 rocky spurs run down to the water’s edge. The fertile tracd at the loot 
of these mountains forms the old Khuyasraina, tlui modern Pargana of khui/hdm. 

The ancient name of the lake is ]\lAiiAPAnMARARAB, derived from the Nnga 
Mahdpadma, who is located in the lake as its tutelary deity. This designation is 
hy far the most common in tlie Clironicles, the Nilaraata and otlier old texts. 
It is also used, as we have seen, in the description of Kasmir given by the T'ang 
Annals. 

The name Ullola from which the present Volur {vulgo ‘ Woolar’) seems to be 
derived, is found only in one passage of Jonaraja’s Chronicle and in a single modei'u 
Mahatmya.’* Skr. Lfllola can be interpreted as ‘turbulent’ or [‘the lake’] witli 
higli-going waves,^'’ and those who have experienced the sensation of crossing the 
lake with a strong wind, will readily allow the appropriateness of this designation. 
\ i)X it is impossible to dismiss altogether the suspicion that the name whicli seems 
wholly unknown to the older texts, may be only a clever adaptation of the Kasmii i 
Volur or its earlier representative. It is certainly curious that in modern 
Malintmyas we meet wdtli Ullola also as a name for the Vular Pargana, the 
genuine ancient designation of which is Holada.-** Jonarnja in his commentary 
on S'rikanthacarita, iii. 9, uses Ullola as a paraphrase for Mahapadma. 


Compare Dkew, p. 166, and Lawbence, 
Vallnj^ p. 20. The latter author is probably 
reproducing a popular tradition when 
mentioning that in King Zainu-l-‘abidin’s 
time, the waters of the Volur stretched south 
to Asam and Sambal. 

See Jonar, (Bo. od.), 1227 sqq. 


See Lawbence, p. 20. 

** For detailed reforenoos, see note iv. 

See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 1227-60 ; Dhyane- 
svarnmah. 60, 63. 

22 See BIihler, J\*cportf p. 0. 

See Vitastmndh. v. 48; HaridrdyaTfeia- 

mdk. 


The Volur lake. 


Ancient name 
Mahapadma. 
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Legends of 74 . From an early date various legends seem to have clustered around this, 

Mah&padma Naga, the greatest of Kasmir lakes. The Nilaraata relates at length how the lake became 
the habitation of the Mahapadma Naga.®* Originally it was occupied by the wicked 
Naga Sadahgula who used to carry off the women of the country. Nila, the lord of 
Kasmir Nagas, banished SadahguJa to the land of the Darvas. The site left dry 
on his departure was occupied by a town called Candrapuru under King Visvagasva. 
The Muni Durvasas not receiving hospitable reception in this town, cursed it and 
foretold its destruction by water. 

Destruction of When subsequently the Naga Mahapadma sought a refuge in Kasmir and asked 

Candrapura. allotment of a suitable habitation, he was granted permission to occupy 

Candrapura. The Mahapadma Naga thereupon approached King Visvagasva in 
the disguise of an old Brahman and asked to oe allowed to settle in the town with 
his family. When his prayer was agreed to, he showed himself in his true form 
and announced to the king the approaching submersion of his city. At the Naga's 
direction the king with his people emigrated and founded two Yojanas farther west 
the new town of Visvagusvapura. The Naga then converted the city into a lake, 
henceforth his and his family’s dwelling-place. A recollection of this legend still 
lives in popular tradition, and the ruins of the doomed city are supposed to be 
sighted occasionally in tlie water. 

Another legend has found a lengthy record in Kalhana’s narrative of King 
JayApida’s reign, iv. 592 sqq. The Naga Mahapadma being threatened with 
desiccation by a Dravidian sorcerer, appeared to the king in his dream and asked 
for protection. As a reward he promised to show a gold mine to the king. 
Jayapida agreed to the Naga’s prayer. Curiosity, however, induced him to let the 
Dravidian nrst try his magic on the lake. When the waters had been dried up so 
far that the Naga and his dependents were seen as human-faced snakes wriggling 
in the mud, the king interfered and caused the lake to be restored. The Naga, 
however, resented the insult and showed to the king only a rich copper ore 
instead of the gold mine. 

With reference to a Puranic legend the Mahapadma is sometimes identified 
with the Naga Kdliya who was vanquished by Krsna. As the foot of the god 
when touching the Naga’s head had made lotuses (padma) appear on it, Mahapadma 
is treated by Kasmirian poets as another form of Kaliya.®® 

Minor affluents of 76 . Of the streams which fall into the Volnr lake besides the Vitasta the 
Volur. stream of the Band'^por Nala is the most considerable. It drains the range 
between Mount Haramukh and the Trag'bal Pass and forms a small delta of its 
own to the north of the lake. Its ancient name is MadhumatI.®® It is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Rajatarangini in connection with the route leading to the Dard 
territory, but must be distinguished from another, smaller Madhurnatl w’hich flows 
into the Kisanganga near the S'aradatirtha. 

The out-flow of the waters is at the south-west comer of the lake about two 
miles above the town of SOpur. The latter is the ancient Suy^apura, founded by 
Suyya and commemorating his name.®^ If we may judge from the position of the 
town and the words used by Kalhana in another passage,®^ it appears probable 


^ See NHamatay 976-1008, and Buhler, 
Report^ p. 10. 

“ Compare S’rikafpt^c. iii. 9; Jonar, 933, 
and note on Rajat. v. 114. 


” See vii. 1179, and note vii. 1179; also 
viii. 2883 ; 1259 aqi]., 1398, etc. 

See note v. J 18. 

” Compare v. 104. 
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that the operations of Avantivarman’s great engineer extended also to the river- 
bed on this side of the lake. 

About four miles below Sdpur the Vitaata which now flows in a winding but 
well-defined bed, receives its last considerable tributary within Easmir. It is the 
Pohur which before its junction has collected the various streams draining the 
extreme north-west of the Valley. This portion of the country figures but little in 
Ealhana’s narrative ; hence we find in the Bajatarangini no reference to the Pohur 
or any of its affluents. The old name of the river is uncertain. Jonaraja in a 
passage which is found only in the Pombay edition, calls this river Pahara ; the 
Mahatinyas vary between Prahara and Prahdra}^ Of the side-streams the Mav“r 
flowing through the Mach‘pur Pargana (map ‘ Maur ’) is named in the Nilarnata as 
Mdhuri.^ The name of the Hamal stream is identical with that of the Pargana 
through which its course lies, the ancient S^amdld?^ 

.^bout eighteen miles from the point where the Vitasta leaves the Volur, it 
reaches the entrance of the gorge of Barilmula. Through this defile we have 
already before followed the river’s course. At Bilramula navigation ceases. After 
passing with a violent current the ravine immediately below tlie town, the river, 
so placid within the Valley, soon turns into a large torrent rushing down in falls 
and rapids. 


SECTION Vn.—SOIL AND CLIMATE OF THE VALLFV. 

76. Our survey of Kasmir rivers has taken us along that great flat of river 
alluvium which forms the lowest and most fertile part of the Valley. We must 
now turn to the higher ground of the vale which consists of the peculiar plateaus 
already alluded to. 

The genuine Kasmm term for these plateaus is Wcir, found in its Sanskrit 
form as uid^dra in the Chronicles. Another modern designation of Persian origin, now 
often used, is karewa. The word uddara is twice found as an ending of local 
names in the Kajatarahgiiii,^ while the later Clironicles use it frequently in desig- 
nations of well-known plateaus.^ An earlier Sanskrit term is originally mean- 
ing ‘barren waste ground.’ Kalhana employs it when speaking of the well-known 
Dto*dar Udar.'* 

The Ildars of the Kasmir Valley are usually considered by geologists to be due 
to lacustrine deposits. They appear either isolated by lower ground around them, 
or connected by very gentle slopes with spurs descending from the mountains. 
Often the tops of these plateaus seem almost perfectly flat, forming table-lands of 
varying dimensions. They rise generally from 100 to 300 feet above the level of the 
ravines and valleys which intersect them, and through which the streams from the 
mountains and their own drainage find their way to the Vitasta. Most of the 
Ildars are found on the south-western side of the Valley, stretching from S'upiyan 
to Baramula. But they also occur across the river on the north-eastern side of 

” See /owrtr. (Bo. ed.), 1150, 1162; Vitas- ^ NUamata^ 1322 sqq. 
famaA. xxvii. 2 ; Svayambhumah. See note vii. 159. 

‘ See Locamdddra a,nd^Dhydn(xl4draf note ro<!4^ra, the DAm'^dar Uejar, S'riv. iv. 018; 
viii. 1427. Laulapurotjd^^f^y Fourth Chroii. 175, etc. 

* See Gimkodddra, the U(}ar of Gus, near * Sue note i. 150. 

R&muh, S'riv. iv.- 465, 692, 696; Ddimda- 
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the Valley, and at both extremities of the river-flat in the south-east and north- 
west. 

Soil of U4ara. Owing to the inferiority of the soil and the difficulty of irrigation, the Udars 

show a marked difference in point of fertility from other parts of the Valley. Those 
which slope down from the foot of the mountains have been brought under cultiva- 
tion with the help of water-courses conducted over them from the higher ground 
behind. Most of these irrigation channels are, no doubt, of ancient date, and some 
are specially mentioned in the Chronicles. To other Udars, particularly those which 
are entirely isolated, water could not be brouglit. These are either entire wastes 
covered with low jungle or if cultivated, yield only precarious crops owing to the 
uncertainty of the rain-fall. 

Some of the Udars, owing to their position near the Vitasta or for other 
reasons, are sites of importance in the aiuo'ent to])ography of Kasiiur. Such are the 
plateaus of Martanda, Cakradhara, l*admapnra, Parihasapura. Another, the ‘Udar 
of Damodara,’ plays an interesting part in the legendary lore of the country. 

Climate of Kasmir. 77 . Climatic conditions are so closely conneeied with a country’s topography 
that the few old notices and references we have regarding those of Kasmir may fltly 
find mention here. 

The only distinct account of the Kahnir climate is given by Alberunl.^ He clearly 
indicates the reason why Kasmir is exempt from the heavy monsoon rains of India 
proper. When the heavy clouds, ho explains, reach the mountains which enclose 
Kasmir on the south, ''the mountain sides strike against thorn, and the clouds are 
pr(^ss(*d like olives or grapes.” In consequence “ the rain pours down, and the rains 
never puss beyond the mountains. Therefore Kashmir has no varsakdla, but eoii- 
tinual snow-fall during two and a half months, beginning with Magha, and shortly 
after the middle of Caitra continual rain sets in for a few days, melting the sn(»w 
and cleansing the earth. This rule has seldom an exception ; however, a certain 
amount of extraordinary meteorological occurrences is peculiar to every province in 
India.” 

That this description is on the whole as accurate as Alberuni’s other data 
regarding Kasmir, will be easily seen by a reference to the detailed statements 
of Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Eliot.^ 

What chiefly characterizes the climate of Kasmir as against that of the Indian 

E lains, is the absence of a rainy season and the equally marked absem^e of excessive 
eat. The moderate temperature of the Kasmir summer is ensured by the high 
elevation of the Valley, and has at all times been duly appreciated by its inhabitants 
as well as its visitors. Kalhana proudly claims this exemption from the torments 
of a fierce sun as one of the favours accorded to his country by the gods.® His 
enthusiastic description of a Kasmir summer passed " in the regions above the 
forests ” shows that he was no stranger to the charms of that season in the alpine 
parts of the country More than once he refers to the sufferings wliicli the lieat of 
an Indian summer outside the Valley inflicts on Kasmirian exiles. Even in the hill- 
regions immediately to the south of the Pir Pantsal the hot season with its 
accompanying fevers has often proved disastrous to the Kasmirian troops employed 
there.” 


* See Indiay i. p. 211. 

* See Lawrence, p. 24 sqq. 

* See i. 41. 

7 ii. 138. 


* Compare vii. 970; viii. 1634, 1S30, 1836, 
1865; regarding the fever-season of Rajapuri 
and tho neighbouring districts, note viii. J873. 
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On the other hand we find also the rigours of a KasmTr winter duly illustrated Rigours of K^mir 
by the ChronicleT’s narrative. We may refer to the description of the heavy and winter, 
continued snow-fall which followed Sus^-ala’s murder in Phalguna, of 1128 A.D., the 
freezing of the Vitasta in +he winter of 1087-8 a.d., ete.^ A graphic account of 
the pretender Bhoja’s flight to the Upper Kisanganga Valley shows us in full detail 
the difficulties which attend a winter-march over the snow-covered mountains to the 
north of the Valley.^^ Nor do we fail to he reminded otherwise of the great differ- 
ences in climate which are implied by the varying altitudes of Kasmir localities.^^ 

Exceptionally early snow-fall in the autumn such as saved the garrison of the 
frontier fort on the Dugdhaghata Pass, has always been known and dreaded even 
low down in the Valley. The danger it represents for the rice-crops is illustrated 
by Kalhana’s account of the famines resulting from such premature snow-falls.^^ 

In this as in other respects there is nothing to suggest any material change of 
the climatic conditions during histori(‘al times. Kalhana, it is true, in describing 
the reign of Abhimanyu I., speaks of deep snow as “ falling each year to cause 
distress to the Bauddhas and obliging the king to pass six months of the cold 
season in Darvabhisara. But the wliou‘ story there related is nothing but a mere 
rechauffci of the ancient legend told in the Nilamata of the annual migrations 
caused by the presence of the Pisacas. It therefore can (daim no historical value 
whatever. 

78 . Cultivation such Jis nppt >ars to have been carried on in Kasmir since the 
earliest historical period, must necessarjly h'nve its traces in the topography of a 
country, and ma} hence claim a passing noti(‘e. 

liice has as far as we can go back, always been the largest and most important Rice-cultivation, 
produce of the Valley. Its chanu tcr as the main cereal is sufficiently empnaaized 
by the fact that it is usually referred to in the Chronicles by the simple terra of 
diuhiya, ‘ grain.* The conditions of its cultivation presuppose an extensive system 
of irrigation. For this the Kasmir Valley with its abundance of streams and 
sjirings is admirably adajitcd by nature. The elaborate arrangements which exist at 
prcs(‘nt for taking water from the stniams large and small and divStributing it ovei 
all the ground capable of irrigation, will be found fully detailed in Mr. Lawrence’s 
valuable and exhaustive account of Kasmir agriculture.^^ There is every reason to 
believe that they have come down, with little if any change, from a very early period. 

Many of the larger irrigation (diaiinels which intersect the fertile alluvial flats 
or skirt the terraced slopes of the Udars and mountain sides, are shown on the map ; 
see e.g. the tracts on the lower course of the Lid^ Vesau, 8ind, and other rivers. 

In old times when the population was larger than now, much land which is at 
present allowed to lie waste on the hill-sides, on the Udars, and in the low-lying 
tracts by the marshes, must have been under cultivation.^® 

I have often come across traces of old irrigation-cuts long ago abandoned which 
brought down the water of the melting snows from alpine plateaus high above the 
forest zone. Their distance from any lands capable of rice-cultivation is so great, 

• viii. 1876 Bqq. ; 1434 sqq. ; vii. r)92. *‘The Kashmiris, so far, have considered 

See viii. 2710 sqq. It must be remem- no crop worthy of attention save rice;” 
bored that as much as forty to sixty feet of Lawrence, Valley y p. 319. 
snow falls in a severe winter on the higher ** See Valley y pp. 323 sq. 
ranges around Kafimir ; see also viii. 411. Compare pp. 239 and 366, as to 

Compare vii. 916 ; viii. 2611 ; ii. 138. the extensive areas which were once culti- 

ii. 18 sqq. ; viii. 2449. vated, and are likely to be so again in future. 

See i. 180, and note i. 184. 
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and the trouble of their construction must have been so considerable that 
only a far greater demand for irrigation than the present one can account for their 
existence. 

In the earliest traditions recorded by Kalhana the construction 6f irrigation 
canals plays already a significant part. The Suvarnamanikulya which is ascribed to 
King Suvarna and which still brings water to a great part of the Ad?vin district, 
has ^ready been notioed.^^ The reference to the aqueduct by which King Damodara 
is supposed to have attempted to bring water to the great Ucjar named after him, 
though legendary in the main, is also characteristic.^* Lalitftditya is credited with 
having supplied villages near Cakradhara : TsakMar with the means of irrigation 
by the construction of a series of water-wheels (araghatta) which raised the water 
of the Vitasta.^® 

To SUYYA, however, Avantivarman’s engineer, is ascribed the merit of having on 
an extensive scale secured river-water for village-lands. From Kalhana’s detailed 
description it is evident that Suyya’s regulation of the Vitasta was accompanied by 
systematic arrangements for the construction of irrigation-channels. For these the 
water of various nill-streams was utilized as well as that of the main river. The 
size and distribution of the water- course for each village was fixed on a permanent 
basis. He is thus said to have embellished all regions with an abundance of 
irrigated fields which were distinguished for excellent produce.’* The increase in 
produce consequent on these measures and the reclamation of new land from the 
river and marshes, is said to have lowered the average price of a Khari of rice from 
two hundred .to thirty-six Dinnaras.®® 

The importance of irrigation from a revenue point of vi(5w must have always 
been recognized by the rulers of the country. Hence even in latei times we find 
every respite from internal troubles marked by repairs of ancient canals or the con- 
struction of new ones. The long and peaceful reign of Zainu-l-‘abidin which in 
many respects revived the tradition of the earlier Hindu rule, seems in particular 
to have been productive of important irrigation works. Jonaraja’s and S'rivara’s 
Chronicles give a considerable list of canals constructed under this king.'^^ Among 
these the canal which distributed the water of the Pohur River over tlie Zain'^gir 
Pargana, and the one by which the water of the Lid^r was conducted to the and 
plateau of Martanda, deserve special mention. In the latter locality some work 
of this kind must have existed already at a far earlier period. Or else we 
could scarcely understand how it could have been chosen as the site for 
Lalitaditya’s magnificent temple and the flourishing township which once sur- 
rounded it.®2 

Of the other products of the Valley only two may be mentioned here, since 
they have from old times received special attention in all descriptions of the country. 
Kalhana already, in his introduction, designates saftron and grapes among “ the 
things that even in heaven are difficult to find but are common there.” ISafifron 
(kunkuma) has to the present day remained a famous product of Kasmir. Its 
cultivation has apparently from an early time sjxjcially flourished about Padmapura, 


See above, S 64. 

^ See note i. 156 eq. 

See note iv. 191. 

** See V. 109-112 and note. 

** Seo Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1141-55, 1257 sqq. ; 
S*rie. i. 414 sqq. 


For repairs of old canals, see R&iat. viii. 
2380. 

^ See iv. 192. 
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the present Ptopar, where the Udar lands are still chiefly utilized for it. The 
Fourth Chronicle describes at length, the plant and its treatment. ‘ Abu-l-Fazl 
mentions it also in the same locality and devotes to it a long notice.^ 

The grapes of Kasmir which Kalhana mentions repeatedly,"^ have not retained 
their area of cultivation with equal persistence. They must have enjoyed reputa- 
tion outside Kasmir, because the name Kd.^mtrd is given by Sanskrit Kosas as the 
designation of special variety of grapes.^® They were once plentiful at Martanda, 
where both Kalhana and Fourth Chronicle mention them, and at many other 
localities.^^ In Akbar’s time grapes were abundant in Kasmir and very cheap. 
But Abu-l-Fazl notes that the finer qualities were rare.^® Since then viticulture 
among the people generally has greatly declined. Though vines of remarkable 
size and age can still be found in many places they are mostly wild. The produce 
of grapes is now restricted to a few old gardens at the mouth of the Sind Valley, 
and to tlie now vineyards established on the Dal shores by the late Maharaja for 
the cultivation of French vines.®® 


HE(mON VITI.— ETHNOGRAPHY. 

79 . It will be useful to refer here briefly to the data we possess regarding 
the old ethnography of Kasmir and the adja ‘.ent hill-regions. 

As far as Kasmir itself is concerned our information does not allow us to 
connect any particular localities with ethnic divisions. Judging from Kalhana’s 
Chronicle and what other sources of information are available to us, the population 
of Kasmir has shown already in old times the same homogeneity that it does at 
present. The physical and ethnic characteristics which so sharply mark off the 
Kusmiri from all surrounding races, have always struck observant visitors to the 
Valley and have hence often been described.^ Hiueii Tsiang’s brief sketch 
reproduced above is the earliest in date and still applies closely to the modem 
inhabitants. 

That the Kasmiris form a branch of the race which brought the languages of 
the Indo-Aryan type into India, is a fact established by the evidence of their 
language and physical appearance. But when their settlement in the country 
took place, and from which direction they immigrated, are questions beyond the 
present range of historical research. The purity of race which has often been noted 
as distinguishing the great mass of the Kasmir population, may be admitted with a 
(jualification. It is probably due not only to the country’s natural isolation, but 
also to a curious faculty for absorbing foreign elements. Colonies of Mughals, 
Pathans, Panjabis and Paharis settled within comparatively recent times in the 
Valley, are being amalgamated with remarkable rapidity through intermarriage and 
other means. 


See Fourth Chron. 926 sqq. ; .Ain-i Akb.. 
i. pp. 357 sq. 

^ i. 42; iv. 192; vii. 498. 

» See P. W.y 8.V. 


^ For a general account of the Kasmir 
population Drew’s remarks, JummoOf pp. 174 
•qq., may still be roeominended. Fuller and 


^ Fourth Chron. 851, 928. 

** Ain~i Akb., i, p. 849 ; also i. p. 66. 

^ For a detailed account of Kafoiir vine- 
yards, see Lawrence, ValUy^ pp. 851 sq. 

more exact details regarding the various 
classes, etc., will be found in Mr. Lawrence’s 
work, pp. 802 sqq. 
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The complete absorption of these settlements which is going on under our own 
eyes as it were, furnishes a likely analogy for the ethnic history of earlier times. 
We have reason to assume that Kasmir has also in Hindu times been often under 
foreign rule. It is difficult to believe that the reign of foreign dynasties has not 
been accompanied also by settlements of immigrants of the same nationality. But 
it is not likely that these foreign colonies wore ever extensive. In any case 
we find no trace of their having retained a distinct and independent existence. 

Various tribal sections of the po})ulation are mentioned in Kalhana’s narra- 
tive, but we have no means of deciding to what extent they were based on race or 
caste distinctions. The names of i\\L^ Lfumnijaii and Tantnufi survive in ‘Krams* 
or tribal names still borne by sections of the Muhammadan rural population (Lun‘ 
and Tantr‘).^ But whatever distinctions of race or caste may have originally been 
indicated by these ‘ Krams,* they have long ago disappeared. It is equally certain 
from an examination of the Chronicle tlnit tliose sections were never confined to 
particular territorial divisions, but spread over the whole Valley. 

The humblest of these is probably tlie one which has least changed its 
character during the course of centuries. The modern Dumbs, the descendants of 
the old Domhasy^ still the low-caste .watchmen and village-menials as which 
they figure in Kalhana's narrative. They, like the still more despised Vatals or 
scavengers, cannot intermarry with other Kasmiris. They have thus retained in 
their appearance a distinctive type of their Own which points to relationship with 
the gipsy tribes of India and Europe. 

It is difficult to come to any definite conclusion as regards the Ki4o4o whom 
Hiuen Tsiang mentions as a low-born race settled in Kasmir from early times and 
opposed to the Bauddhas.'^ Their name, usually transcribed AVi7//a, cannot be 
traced in indigenous records. There is nothing to support their identification with 
the Kiras as suggested by General Cunningham.*’ The latter seem to have been a 
tribe settled somewhere in the vicinity of Kasmir.® 

80 . The ethnography of the territories immediately adjoining Kasmir can be 
traced quite clearly from the notices of the Rujatarangini. In the south and west 
the adjacent hill-regions were occupied by Khasas. Their settlements extended, as 
shown by numerous passages of the Chronicle, in a wide semicircle from J\(isf“vdr 
in the south-east to the Vitasta Valley in the west.^ The hill-state^ of Rajapuri 
and Lohara were held by Khasa families ; the dynasty of the latter territory 
succeeded to the rule of Kasmir in the eleventh century. I have shown elsewhere 
that the Khasas are identical with the present Khalcha tribe to which most of tlie 
petty chiefs in the Vitasta Valley below Kasmir, and in the neighbouring hills, 
belong. We have already seen that the Khakhas have until very recent times 
worthily maintained the reputation which their forefathers enjoyed as marauders 
and turbulent hillmen. 

North of the Vitasta Valley and as far as the Kisanganga we now find the 
Bombas as the neighbours of the Khakhas to whom they are closely related. It is 


2 Compare notes v. 248; vii. 1171. 

* See note iv. 475 ; also v. 353 sqq. ; 
vi. 84, 182; vii. 964, 1133; viii. 94. 

These passages show that the Dombas also 
earned their broad as hunters) fishermen, 
buflbons, quacks, etc., and their daughters 
as singers and dantiers. Their occupations 
thus closely resembled those of the gipsies 


whoso name, is undoubtedly derived 

from Skr. (lomha ; see Jp. W.y s.v. 

* See Si-yu^kij traiisl. Beal., i. pp. 150, 
156 sqq. 

^ See Anc. Geogr.y p. 93. 

‘ Compare note viii. 2767. 

^ See note i. 317. 
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wobable that the Karnav district was held by them already in old times. 
Kalhana seems to comprise them, viii 3088, under the designation of Kbasa. 

The upper Kisangahga Valley above S'ardi was in old days already, as at 
wesent, inhabited by Bards ^kr. Darody Ddrada) who are often referred to by 
Kalhana as the neighbours of E6tsmlr on the north.® Their seats extended then, too, 
probably much further to the north-west, wliere they are now found in Citral, Yasin, 
Gilgit and the intervening regions towards Kaimir. Megasthenes already knew 
them in the Upper Indus regions. Kalhana relating events of his own time speaks 
of MUcchas further lo the north. These might have been Muhammadanized Dards 
on the Indus, and beyond.® 

The regions immediately to the north-east and east of Kasmir were held by 
the Bhauttfis. We have already seen that these represent the people of Tibetan 
descent, the modern Bu(^ of Bras, Ladakh and the neighbouring mountain 
districts. 


CHAPTER 17. 

POLITICAL TOPOGRAPHY. 

SECTION I. — FliONTIERS OF ANCIENT KAS'mIb. 

81 . Our account of the political topography of ancient Kasmir may conve- 
niently open with a survey of its frontiers. These agree so closely with the natural 
boundaries of the Valley that we have already had occasion to trace them when 
dealing with the mountain-ranges enclosing the latter. It will, however, be useful 
to supplement our information regarding these frontiers bv a brief notice of the 
territories which lay beyond them and formed the neighbours of the Kasmir 
kingdom in Hindu times. 

Beginning in the south-east we have first the Valley of Kaothavata, the 
present Kast’^var (‘Kishtwar* of the maps), on the upper Cinab. It is mentioned 
by Kalhana as a separate hill-state in the time of Kalasa/^ Its Rajas wlio were 
Hindus till Aurangzeb’s time, practically retained their independence until the 
coiiquest of their territory by Maharaja Gulab Singh. 

The hill -district of Bhadravah lower down on the Cinab is once named in the 
Rajatarangini as Bhabravakasa.® Its Rajas were tributary to Camba in recent 
centuries. This was probably the case also in earlier times, as wo do not find a 
ruler of Bhadnivakasa referred to in Kalhana’s lists of hill Rajas. 

The Rrijas of Camba, the ancient Campa, on the other hand, figure often 
in the Kasmir Chronicle.® Their territory has since early times comprised the 

• See note i. 317. • See note viii. 2762-64. 


‘ See note viii. 690. * Compare note vii. 218, and CuNNiMaHAM, 

* See note viii. 501. Anc, Geo^n, p. 141. 
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valley of the sources of the Bavi between Kangra, the ancient Trigarta, 
and E&sthavata. The ancient E&jput family which rules this hill-state to the 
nresent day, often intermarried with the Lohata dynasty which reigned in 
ka^r. 

To the west of Camba and south of Bhadravakasa lay the old chiefship of 
Vallapura, the modern Ballavar.* Its rulers are repeatedly referred to in 
Kalhana’s narrative. They retained their independence as petty hilbchiefs till 
the rise of the Jammu family early in this century. Balia var was known also to 
Alberuni. 

Of the political organization of the hill territories between Vallapura in the 
south-east and Bdjapun in the north-west we have no distinct information. The 
Hindu inhabitants of this tract including Ballavar call themselves noNv Dogrda and 
their country Dugar, This name is traditionally derived from Skr. *DvigaHa} 
But this term is nowhere found in our historical texts and has probably been con- 
cocted in analogy of the ancient name Trigarta. The original form of the name 
seems to be Durgara.^ 

It is very probable that the region of the lower and middle hills between the 
limits indicatedTwas already in old times divided into a number of small chiefships. 
Of these some eleven seem to have existed up to the extension of the Sikh power 
into the Panjab Kohistan.'^ They were all absorbed in the growing state of Jammu 
which was originally one of them. 

Among these small hill-chiefs of limited territory but ancient descent we have 
probably to class the Thakkura Dehgapala on the Cinab who gave his daughter to 
the pretender Bhiksacara in marriage.® Also the Baja of Kan da must proDably bo 
located in this hill-tract.® Other Thakkuras in this region are mentioned as 
levying blackmail on Prince Mallarjuna when on his march to Easmfr from the 
plains!^® 

Immediately at the foot of the Ban*hal Pass in the territory of VlSALAyi we 
find the castle of a * Khasa lord ’ who gave shelter to Bhiksacara and at the time was 
evidently independent.^^ Temporarily the chiefs of the hills immediately south of 
the Pir Pan^l Bange may have acknowledged the suzerainty of strong Easmir 
rulers. But during the greatest part of the period which is known to us from 
historical sources, they appear to nave held their own and rather to have levied 
subsidies, i.e. blacf mail, from the Ka.smir rulers.’® 

82 . Some of the petty hill-states here referred to must have been included 
in the region which by its ancient name was known as DXrvabhisaba. I have 
elsewhere shown that this name as a geographical term was applied to the whole 
tract of the lower and middle hills between the Candrabhaga and Vitasta.’* The 
combined names of the Darvas and Abhisaras are found already in the ethnographical 
lists of the Mahabharata and Brhatsamhita. A chief of this jregion ngures 
under the ethnic appellation of Ahisarea in the accounts of Alexander’s Indian 
campaign. 


^ See note vii. 220, and Cunninoham, Anc. 
Geogr,^ p. 185. 

* See Drew, Jtmmooy pp. 43 eq. 

* Compare the Camba copperplate, 
edited by Prof. Kiblhorit, /ad. Ant,. 

1888, p. 9. 

See Curvinorah, Ane, Oeogr,. pp. 133 
sqq., whore a useful synopsis of the hill-states 


in the central portion of the Panjab Kobistan 
is given. 

^ See Rdjat, viii. 554 sqq. 

* See note vii. 590. 

viii. 1989 sqq. 

" viii. 1065 sqq. 

See note vm. 2288. 

See note L 180. 
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The most important of the hill-states in this territory was certainly the 
BajapurI, represented by the modem district of Rajauri/'^ It comprised the 
valleys drained by the Tohi of Rajauri and its tributaries. Owing to its position 
on the most direct route to the Panjab, Rajapuri was necessarily often brought into 
political relations with Kosmir. When Hiuen Tsiang passed through it, the 
‘ kingdom of Rajapuri ’ was subject to Kasmir From the tenth century onwards 
we nnd the chiefs of Rajapuri as practically independent rulers, though the 
Chronicle tells us of numerous expeditions umlertaken into their territory by the 
later Kasmir kings. The upper Valley of the Tohi of Prunte leading to the Pir 
Pan^l Pass was included in Rajapuri territory Here lay probably the famous 
stronghold of Rajagiri known also to Alberuni.^^ 

^japuri took its name from its capital which is repeatedly mentioned by 
Kalhana, and undoubtedly occupied the position of the present town of RiyauriJ^ 
The ruling family belonged to the Khasa tribe. Its descendants were the Aiuham- 
madanized Rajput chiefs who retained this territory down to the present century. 

On the north-west Rajapuri- was adjoined by the territory of Lohara.'® The 
chief valley belonging to this hill-state was the present Loh^rin which we have 
already visited when examining the Tds’^maidan route. Lohara became important for 
Kasmir from the end of the tenlli century onwards when a branch of its ruling 
family obtained the Kasmir throne. Subsequently this branch succeeded also to 
Lohara which thus became united with Kasmir under the same ruler. As the 
ancestral home and stronghold of the dynasty, the castle of Lohara lias played a great 
part during the last reigns ‘related by Kalhana. The chiefs of Lohara are distinctly 
named as belonging to the Khasa tribe. 

Lohara seems to have included in those times also the tewn and district of 
Parnotsa, corresponding to the present Punch or Prunte (the Ka.smiri fonn), in the 
lower valley of the Tohi (TausJ).^^ In Hiuen Tsiang’s time Parnotsa gave its 
name to the whole hill-state which was then tributary to Kasmir. The Muham- 
madan Rajas of Prunts, closely related to the Klmkhas of the Vitasta Valley, 
remained more or less independent till the conquest of Maharaja Gulab Singh. 
Their territory forms now a separate small principality under a branch of the 
flainmu family. Parnotsa being on the great route to the western Panjab is often 
mentioned in the Kasmir Chronicles. The large percentage of the Kasmiri element 
m the population of Prunte attests the closeness and ancient date of its relation tc 
Kasmir. The hills to the south-west of Prunte were held till early in this century 
by petty chiefs, known as the Rajas of Kdfll, It is possible that the email hill- 
state of Kalikjaka repeatedly referred to by Kalhana and known also to Ferishta. 
lay in this direction.-*^ 

Proceeding to the north-west of Parnotsa we come to the valley of the Vitasta. 
This, as has already been shown above, was held in old times as an outlying 
frontier district of Kasmir as far down as BoLYAt^AKA, the present Buli&sa. 
Beyond this point it was occupied by Khasas. In Muhammadan times the valley 
was divided between several petty chiefs of the Khakha and Bomba clans who 


Ri}japyrL 


Lohara. 




Drdrt/rati. 


For a detailed account, see note vi. 286. 
See note viii. U69. 

•• See note vii. 1270. 

See vii. 973 sqq. 

*• Compare for a nistory of Lohara and its 
various locatities. Note iv. *177. 


See Cor details note iv. 184. 

Hiuen Tsiang's refet*ence shows that the 
town of Paruotsa must bo older than the time 
of LiilitAditya to whom Kalhapa ascribee its 
foundation. 

See note vii. 1286. 
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soem to have acknowledged as their nominal head the KhakhaRajaof Muzaffar&bad, 
The portion of the valley between Muzafianibad and Buliasa bore the old name of 
DvAtiAVATi from which the modern designation of this tract, Dvnrbidi, is derived.*' 

83 . Further to the west and beyond the course of the Vitasta after its great 
bend, lay the ancient kingdom of Urara.** Its greatest part is comprised in the 
British district of Hazara between the Vitasta and the Indus. It is the Ovapaa or 
**Ap(ra of Ptolemy; its ruler figures as Arsakes in the accounts of Alexander’s 
campaign. Hiuen Tsiang who mentions the territory by the name of WuAa-shi^ 
found it tributary to Kasrnlr. Though this dependence seems soon to have ceased 
we find Urasa often referred to in the RajatarahginL The account of S'aiiikara- 
vamian’s ill-fated expedition in this direction furnishes us with a clue as to the 
position of the old capital of Urasa. It probably lay between the present Mansahra 
and Abbottabad.*^ 

Kalhana’s notice of an expedition undertaken In his own tinio mentions 
in Ura^ Atyuorapura. I have shown in my note on the passage that this 
locality is probably represented by the modern Agror^ situated towards the 
‘ Black Mountains.’ We have an intermediary form of the name in Ptolemy’s 
^Iddyovpos, given as the designation of a ‘ town ’ in Ovapaa north of Taxila.** 

In Muhammadan times Urasa. was included in the region known as Pakhll. 
This is defined by Abu-1-Fazl as comprising the whole of the hill territory between 
Kasmir in the east and the Indus on the west.-^ To Pakhli belonged also the 
lower valley of the Kisangahga and the valleys of the streams which flow into 
the latter from the Kajnag range and the mountains to the north-west of Kasmir.* 

This tract which is now known as Karndv or Karnau, bore ♦he old name of 
Karnaha. It seems to have been held by small chiefs nominally tributary to 
Kasmir even in later Hindu times.*® It is but rarely mentioned in the Chronicle. 
The inhabitants were Kha^s,*^ who are represented by the modern Bomba clans 
still holding Karnav. Their Rajas were practically independent till the Sikh 
conouest and often harried the north-western parts of Kasmir.*® The last irruption 
of tne Karn&v Bombas and their allies, the Kbakha chiefs of the Vitasta Valley, 
occurred as late as 1 84(5. 

The valley of tlie Kisanganga above its junction with the Kamav river and as 
far as S'arJi, forms a separate tract known as Drdoa Tliis is possibly the Durdnda 
mentioned in a passage of Kalhana’s Chronicle,*® The northernmost portion of the 
tract seems to nave been a dependency of Kasmir even during the later Hindu 
reigns. At S’ardi we find the shrine of fc> auada, one of the most sacred Tirthas of 
old Kasrnlr. To this as well as an old feudal stronghold in its neighbourhood wo 
shall have occjisiou to refer below.*'® 

Through S'ardi leads a route to Cilas on the Indus. But this territory as 
well as the other portions of the upper Indus Valley lay apparently quite outside 
the sphere of Kasmir political influence. Hence we meet nowhere in the Chronicles 
with their ancient names. 


** See note v. 214 and above, § 53. 

** Ftn* a detailed synopsis of the old notices, 
see note v. 217. 

** See note v. 217, and Cunningham, Anc. 
p. 104. 

^ Compare note viii. 8402. 

See Aift-i Akb.j ii. pp. 390 sq. 


“ Compare note viii. 2485. 

See viii. 2756, 3006, 8088. 

^ Compare for the modern Karnav, Bates, 
GazeiteeTf p. 228. 

See note viii. 2709. 

^ See § 127. 
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84 . Immediately above S'ardi tlie valley of tlie Kisangaiiga turns, as we have 
seen, into a narrow uninhabited gorge. At the other end of this gorge we reach 
the territory of the Dards, Their settlements on the Upper Kisangahga and its 
tributaries seem to have formed a separate little kingdom, called by a general name 
Daradde^a in the Chronicle.'*^ Its rulers who bore Hindu names, more than once 
attempted invasions of Kasmir. 

Daratpuri, * the town of the Dards,’ which was their residence, may have 
occupied the position of the modern Gurez (map ‘Goorais’).*^- Th^ latter is tlie 
chief place of the Valley where the Nawiibs, governing it till the Sikh conquest, 
resided. The ^ Mleccha * chiefs who on two occasions figure as the Dard Kajas’ 
allies from the north, were perliaps rulers of other Darad tribes further towards the 
Indus who had been early converted to Islam.-^*^ 

Crossing from the head-waters of the Kisangahga to those of the Dras Eiver 
we reach high-level valleys inliubited by people of^Tibetan race and language, tlie 
Bhmtttas of the Chronicles. Tlie Rajatarahgini tells us nothing of the political 
organization or topography of the Bhaiitt^*' territories. It is, however, possible that 
we have a reference to Jjeh, the capital of Ladakh, in “the foreign country called 
Loll ” which Kalhana names in iii. 10. Nor do the later Chronicdes supply us with 
details, though tlie several invasions which Kasmir suffered from this side give 
Jonaraja and S'rivara occasion to refer more frequei^tly to the Bhanttas and their 
rulers. 

It may, however, be noted that S'rivara alreadiV knows the terms ^ Little and 
Great Jy/i7/f/a-land.’^^^ They refer to Baltistan (Skardo) and Ladakh which have 
(‘ontinued to be known to the present day as ‘ Little and Great Tibet,’ or among 
KasmirTs as Lukh Bufiin and Ihul These terms are in fact of a far older 

date, as they are found alrijady in tlie Chinese Annals as ‘ Little and threat Poliu.* 

The eastern frontier of Kasmir is, as we have seen, formed by a mountain 
range wbicb runs from tlie Zdji-La almost due south towards KasPvar. Along this 
range on the east lies a long narrow valley, marked as ‘ Maru- Ward wan ’ on tlie 
map (ill Kasiiiiri, Madirfuirav). It is drained by a large river which joins the 
Cinab near the town of Kast“vur. Owing to its high elevation and rig(;rous climate 
it is inhabited only by a scanty population. According to Mr. ])rew\s race-map 
and otlier authorities this consists now cliiefly of Kasmiris. 

Whether this was already the case in old times, is uncertain. The valley is 
nowhere mentioned in our old Kasmirian texts.*^^ It is hence doubtful whether it 
belonged to Kasmir territory in Hindu times. Yet Abu-l-Fa/J counts it among the 
Parganas of Kasmir.*^” Beyond it to the east stretches an uninhabited belt of 
high mountains and glaciers, dividing Matlivadvaii from the Tibetan tracts of Sum 
and Zanskar. To the south we reach once more the territory of Kasthavata from 
which our survey of the Kasmir frontiers started. 


Compare vii. 911 ; for other references to 
the Darads, note i. 312. 

See note vii. 911. 

See note viii. 2762. 

^ See Sriv. iii. 446 {Suk^mahjrhadhhut- 
fademu), 

** Bufurif connected with the ethnic term 
Hut* < Bhaiitta (see above, § 68), is the Kastniri 
term for Tibet in general. 


^ Compare A. Ri^ittsat, NoHrraux 
asiatiquesy i, p. 1J)4 ; and Sir H. Yui.e, Cathay y 
p. Ixx. 

The Trisamdhyamahfttrnya whiidi refers 
to the Valley as Madavdtlray cannot claim 
any partiiMilar antiquity. 

See Ain-i Akb.y ii. p. 369. 


Bar ad territory. 
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85 . Tlie Valley of Kasmlr to which we now return once more, has from early 
times been divided into two great parts, known by their modern names as Kamrdz 
and Mardz, These terms are derived from Skr. Kramarajya and Maoavarajya, 
which are found very frequently in the Rajatarahgini as well as the later 
Chronicles.' The original form of the modern Kamraz was known to the tradition 
of the S'rlnagar Pandits generally. With the old name Ma4avarajya, however, I 
found only those few scliolars acquainted who, like the late Pandit l>aniodara and 
Pandit Govind Kaul, had specially studied Kalhanas Chronicle. 

According to the generally prevailing notion Maraz comprises the districts on 
both sides of the Vitasta above S'rinagar, and Kamraz those below. The present 
tradition places the boundaries of the two great divisions more accurately at the 
Shcrgarhi palace. That the boundary was already in old times indicated by a line 
drawn through the capital is easily proved by an examination of all passages in the 
Rajatarafigini and other Chronicles naming Madavarajya and Kramarajya. They 
invariably show localities situated above S rinagar in the former and those below in 
latter division. 

We arrive at the same result on a reference to the Am-i Akbari. Abu-1- 
Fazl distinctly infonns us that ‘‘the whole kingdom was divided under its ancient 
rulers into two divisions, Mardj on the east, and Kamraj on the west.” ^ He then 
proceeds to tabulate the thirty-eight Parganas into which Kasmir was divided 
under Akbar’s administration, separately under the two main heads of Maraj and 
Kamraj. The city of Srinagar is counted with the former, and so are also all 
Parganas above the capital ; those below are shown in Kamraj. 

The term Kamraz has in modern times occasionally been used also in a more 
restricted sense, for the designation of the Pargana.s to the west and north-west of 
the Volur lake. This usage probably arose from the fact tliat at various periods 
several of the small Parganas in this portion of the Valley were for aihuinistrative 

E oses grouped together in one Pargana, to which the name Kamraj was given 
circumstance explains the different accounts referred to by Prof. Biililer in his 
note on the term Kramarajya.*^ 

Though the terms Madavarajya and Kramarajya are so often employed in the 
Chronicles, we have no distinct evidence of tlie two divisions having iii Hindu 
times formed separate administrative units or provinces. It is possible that this 
was the case at one or the other period. But Abu-l-Fazl’s account as well as the 
usage traceable from his time to the present day show that the terms in their popu- 
lar geographical significance could maintain themselves quite independently of 
administrative divisions. 

86 . The whole of the' Valley has from an early date been subdivided for 
administrative purposes into a considerable number of small districts known in 


* See note ii. 15. 

- Compare Ain^^Akb,^ ii. p. 368, 

^ Thus Abu-l-FazIs table seems to show 
that in Akbar's time the old Parganas of 
Cttar, Lolau, Hamal, and Mkeh^pur were em- 
bptliod ill the large Pargana of * Kamraj ’ ; see 
A m~i Akh , p. 371 . In Moorcroft’s and Baron 


HugeFs list the Pargana Kamraj includes 
Uttar, Hamal, and Mach^pur. Owing to the 
frequent changes of the Pargana divisions (see 
below) the extent of the ‘ Pargana Kamraj * 
has also varied from time to time. 

* See Report, p. 11. 
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recent times as ‘ Parganas.* Tlicir ancient designation was vi^aya.^ The number, 
names, and limits of these sub-divisions have been subject to considerable variations 
during the period over which our documents extend. The great majority of the 
Parganas known in recent times can be safely assumed to have existed already 
during Hindu rule. This is proved by the fact that the names of numerous 
Parganas are found in their ancient forms already in the Rajatarahgini and the 
other Chronicles. But these texts do not furnish us anywhere with a comphde 
list of the Parganas. It is hence impossible for us to restore in full detail the map 
of the administrative sub-divisions for any particular epoch during Hindu times. 

The Lokaprakiii^a, it is true, tells us of the division of Kasmir into twenty- 
seven ^ Visayas,’ and enumerates some nineteen of the latter. But several of the 
names are so corrupt as to be beyond recognition, while others bear a distinctly 
modern look. In any case it is impossible to fix the date to which this notice may 
belong or to judge of its authenticity.® 

Abu-1 -Fail’s account is the first which presents us with a systematic statement 
of Kasmir Parganas. It is of special interest, because it shows us how their 
list could be increased or readjusted within certain limits according to fiscal 
requirements or administrative fancies. The return of Asaf Khan reproduced by 
Abu-1-Fazl shows thirty-eight Parganas, while the earlier one of Qazi ‘Ali con- 
tained forty-one. The difference is accounted for by the amalgamation of some and 
the splitting-up of other Parganas. The Pargarias varied greatly in size, as shown 
by the striking contrasts in the revenue assessments. Thus, e.g., Patan was 
assessed at circ. «5300 Kharwars^ while the revenue from ‘ Eamraj ’ amounted to 
446,500 Kharwars. 

The number of Parganas had changed but little during Mughal and Pathan 
times. For the Sikhs on their conquest of the Valley, seemed to have fpund thirty- 
six as the accepted traditional number. But there had been various changes in the 
names and extent of these Parganas. These changes became still more frequent 
under the Sikh administration, as is seen by a comparison of the lists given by 
Moorcroft (1823), Paron Hugel (1835), and Vigne (1840 ?). They all show a total 
of thirty- six Parganas, but difi’er from each other in the names of individual 
Parganas. 

These frequent changes and redistributions of the Parganas continued 
during Dogra Rule. The most accurate list I am able to refer to for this most 
recent period, is that given by Major Mates. It shows a total of forty-three 
i^arganas for the year 1865.’^ Subsequently TahsUs were constituted, after the 
fashion of British provinces, with a view to reducing the number of sub-divisions. 
The latest list shows eleven Tahsils.® In their constitution little regard was paid to 


‘ Compare for the term vi^aya, v. 61 ; viii. 
1260, 1413, 2397. 

The later Chroniclers use also the term 
rostra ; comp. e.g. Jonar. 141 ; S'riv. ii. 19 ; iii. 
26, 169, 426. 

The expression Pargapa may have been 
introduced by the Mughal administration. 
Its Skr. original ^purayar^ is not found in the 
Chronicles. 

• Of theLokaprak&^a’sVi^ayas Khoydirami^ 
S'amdldf LaharL Auladiyaj Nildkay Khadunh/a 
correspond clearly to the Kh uyMSvama, S'ainfila, 


Lahara, Holad&y Nilftiva, Khaduvi of the 
liajatarapgipi. Ekena, Devasuvi may possibly 
be corruptions for Evenaka and Devasarasa. 
Krodhana^ DvdvMatiy Bhxhya^ Fhdgvd seem 
to represent the modern Pargapas of Kruhin, 
Dun^, Bring, Phakh. CdUmm^ Vitasthdf 
Satravrif Soanavari, Nildf Hdti, JalaAa^iyttt 
are quite uncertain. 

^ See Gazetteer^ pp. 2 sqq. 

Compare the sketch-map attached to Mr. 
Lawkencb's Valhy . 
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the historical division of the country. Fortunately, however, Kasmiris are as con- 
servative in their topographical nomenclature as in many other matters. The old 
Pargana names are hence still in ordinary use and likely to remain so for some time 
to come.® 

The absence of a complete list of Parganas for an earlier period and the changes 
in their constitution during more recent times make a systematic exposition of the 
ancient territorial divisions impracticable. In a separate note I have given a com- 
parative table of the Pargana lists we possess since Akbar’s time. There, too, I 
have indicated the ancient e(juivalents of the Pargana names, as far as they can be 
traced in the Sanskrit Chronicles.^® 

87 . The large number of administrative sub-divisions which, as we have seen, 
goes back to an early date, may be taken as an indication of the dense population of 
the Valley. We have no means of forming any accurate estimate as to the number 
of the population which the country contained in Hindu times. But there is every 
reason to believe that even at a later period it was far larger than at the present 
day. The existence of a very great number of deserted village sites in all parts of 
the country, the remains already alluded to* of a far more extended system of irri- 
gation, the number of great temple-ruins, and the uniform tradition of the people, — 
all point to the same conclusion. 

The present century has witnessed in Kasmir a series of appalling famines and 
epidemics. These wrought terrible havoc in the mass of the rural population par- 
ticularly. The last famine, 1877-79, alone is supposed to have removed three-fifths 
of the population from the Valley.^^ The political vicissitudes, too, of the first half 
of the century had a baneful influence on the economical condition of Kasmir, and 
brought about an extensive emigration both among the industrial and agriculturist 
classes. 

Notwithstanding all these trials the population, which in 1835 was estimated 
at about 200, 000 souls, had risen to 814,000 according to the census of 1891. 
These figures indicate great powers of recuperation, and yet it is held by competent 
judges that the present agricultural population is by no means sufficient even for 
the land actually under cultivation. It would hence manifestly be hazardous to 
nnike any guess as to the numbers which the country might have supported 
in the most prosperous times of Hindu rule. 

The fact of Kasmir having possessed a far greater population in ancient times 
helps to explain the curious traditional verse which puts the number of villages in 
Kasmir at 66,003. The verse is found twice in the Lokaprakasa and still lives in 
the oral tradition of the Brahmans throughout the Valley. It has been reproduced 
from the latter in Pandit Sahibram’s Tirthasaihgraba.^- That it can claim some 
antiquity is evident from the allusion made to the same number in Jonanlja’s 
(^hronicle.^*'' Though that figure must have at all times implied a considerabh* ('ex- 
aggeration, it is nevertheless cnaracteristic of the popular notion on the subject. Even 
SKarifu-d-din whose information, collected about a.d. 1400, is on the whole accurate 


® The Survey of India maps indicate the 
approximate extent of the Parganas recognized 
in the fifties. 

See Supplementary Note liB. 

Individual Pargana names will bo noticed 
below in connection with our detailed survey 
of the Valley. 


Compare for this and other statistical 
details Mr. Lawrence’s Valley^ pp. 223 sqq. 

f/rdmasakasrdT^i ffrdmamtdni 

ca I ^anfir f/rdmds trayo grama hyeiat Kasmira'- 
maydalam \\ ; compare Lokaprakasa^ in Ind, 
xviii. p. 375. 

See Jo7iar, (Bo. ed.), 153. 
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and matter-of-fact, records : “ It is popularly believed that in the whole of the 
provinee--plain8 ami mountains together— are comprised 100,000 villages.“ The 
land is thickly inhabited.” It is curious *hat Mirza Haidar, who had ruled Kusmir 
himself, copies this statomeut without modification or dissent. 


SECTION III.— THE OU) AND NEW' OM'ITALS. 

88 . The anoioTit divisions of Krarnarnjya and Madavarajya are separated by 
a line drawn throiigli S'riiiagar. This fact, as well as the great historical interest 
attaching to S'rinagar as th() capital of the country, make it a convenient starting- 
})()int for our survey. The history of Kasmir has always been reflected as it 
were in that of its capital. The site of the latt(ir has not clianged for more 
than thirteen centuries. It is thus easy to account for the ample historical data 
which enable us to restore in great part the ancient topography of S riiuigar and 
to trace back the city’s history to the time of its f(»undation. 

Hiuen Tsiang who visited tlie Kasmir capital about a.d. 031, and whose 
record is the earliest we possess, found it already in the position of the present 
S'rmagar. He describes it as situated along the bank of a great, river, i.e. the 
Vitasta, 12 or 13 li long from nortli to south and 4 or 5 li broad from east to west. 
About 10 li to the south-east of this, ‘ the new city,’ the pilgrim notices a Buddhist 
convent which lay between a high mountain on the north and the site of ^ the old 
city ’ on the south. 

It is the merit of General Cunninoham to have first recognized that the situa- 
tion here indicated for the now capital of lliucn Tsiang’s time corresponds exactly 
to that of the modern S'rinagar.^ A glance at the map shows that the position and 
dimensions ascribed by Hiuen Tsiang to the new city apply to that part of 
S'rinagar which occupies the right or eastern river-bank, and which, as we shall see, 
forms the older portion of the city. The two and a half miles represented by the 
12 or 13 li of the Chinese ni(‘-asuremcmt, agree accurately with the length of tho 
city within its ancient limits along the right bank of the Vitastii. Tlie estimate 
of its breadth at somewhat less than one mile (4 or 5 li) is equally correct. 

89 The position of ^the old city’ is marked by* tho present village of 
r<lnilrT'fhan which derives its name from the appellation rUKANADHisTHANA, mean- 
ing ' the old capital.’ It lies to the south-east of S'rmagar, just as Hiuen Tsiang 
says, at the south foot of a mountain spur which rises with bold slopes to a height 
of some 3000 feet above the village. Measured from the nearest point of old 
S'rinagar the distance to the presumptive site of the monastery, between Pandrethan 
and the steep hillside, is exactly 2 miles or 10 li. The history of ‘ the Old Capital ’ 
is so closely connected with that of S'rinagara that it will be useful to acquaint 
ourselves first with the data bearing upon it. 


Soe Tdrikh-i Jiaskidi, p. 430. It m.ay be noted in jHisRing tliat according 

Ritter who produces the passage of the to the census of 1891 tlie number of villages 
Zafarnftma from De la Croix’s translation, in Kasmir was then reckoned at 2,H7(). 
shows the number of villages as 10,000 ; see 
AstPTif ii. p. 1123. 

Gen. Cunningham’s identification was first indicated, J.A.KB.y 1848, p. 283, For a 
fuller account, set* Anc. Geoyr.j pp. 93 sqq. 


S' rinagam in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s time. 


Purnnndfn^ihana, 
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The name of Puranadhisthana me^ts us first in Kalhana's account of tlie 
reign of King Pravarasena I. (or S're 9 tha 8 ena) who is said to have erected there 
a shrine known as [S'iva] Pravaresvara.* At the beginning of the tenth century 
the minister Meruvardhana built at PuranAdhi^thana a Visnu temple called after 
his own name. This has been rightly identified by General Cunniimham with 
the well-preserved little temple which still stands in the village of randrethan 
and has often been described by European travellers.® Even in Kalhana’s own 
time pious foundations are recordl^ed at this ancient site. 

The identity of Pandre^han with the site named in the Chronicle as ‘ the Old 
Capital-’ is proved by ample evidence. It is indicated in the old gloss on Eaiat. v. 
267, and is still known to Pandit tradition. S'rivara in describing the flight of some 
troops which had been defeated in S'rmagar and were retiring along the Vitasta to 
the east, speaks of the road from the Samudramatha (SiuPrmar on the right bank 
of the river near the Second Bridge) to Purvadhistluma, as covered with the corpses 
of the slain.* It is clear that by the latter designation, which also means ‘ the Ohl 
Capital,* he refers to our present Pandrethan. This name itself is the dinu t 
phonetic derivative of Puranadhisthana^ 

90 . General Cunningham has assumed that ‘ the Old Capital * marked by tlio 
site of Pandrethan was in reality the ancient S'kinagari which Kalhana mentions 
as a capital founded by the great Asoka.® His assumption was based on anothtir 
passage of the Chronicle which mentions the foundation of the shrine of Jyestlia- 
rudra at SVinagari by Jalauka, the son of Asoka. General Cunningham thought 
he could recognize this shrine in the extant temple on the top of the Takht-i 
Sulaiman hill, below which, at a distance of about one and a half miles, Pandrethan 
is situated. 

I have shown in Note C (i. 124) that no reliance can be placed on the alleged 
tradition which General Cunningham had adduced as the S{)le proof of his location 
of the shrine. Yet at the same time the evidence recorded by me proves tliat 
Jyestharudra must have been worshipped either on the hill itsdf or in its el<>s 0 
vicinity. Accordingly Asoka’s S'rinagari may safely be looked for in the same 
neighbourhood. 

A further indication is furnished by the significant name Purdnddhisthdma , 
Uhe Old Capital.* It shows that the site of Pandrethan must have once been 
occupied by an important city. Next it is to be noted that Kalhana’s narrative 
knows nothing of any other capital which might have been founded in this vicinity 
previous to the new capital built by Pravarasena II. on the site of the present 
S'nnagar. Lastly we have an indication in the very name SWlnagara which 
Pravarasena’s city has come to bear in general usage instead of its proper and 
official designation Pravarapura. 

^ See note iii. 99, where detailed references 
have been given regarding the site. 

^ See note v. 26/, also for a description of 
the temple. 

* See l^nv, iv. 290. 

* The K6. derivative of Skr. purdr^a is 
jyrdrC ; this forms, with assimilation of the 
initial double consonant, the first part Pan- of 
the modern name. The elision of the second 
d in the assumed intermediary form •P[?/r]d- 
yndfthan is accounteil for by the iiifiuence of 


the stress-accent which lies on the second 
syllable of the modern name. The develop- 
ment of the combination Hd into ndr is paral- 
leled by similar cases in other Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars; comp. e.g. Grierson, Phonology, 
Z./>,Af.O., 1. p. 37, § lb). 

The nasalization of e may be of recont date, 
as the old gloss of Aj, on Rajat. v. 267, shows 
the name as Parhydrthan, i.e. Pdn^drefhan, 

« See Note C, i.* 124. 
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If Asoka’s S'rmagari actually lay at or near the present Pandrcthan the 
transfer of its name (meaning ‘ the City of S'rly i.e. Lak^mi*) to the now capital is 
most readily accounted for. General Cupuingham already has rightly pointed out 
the numerous analogies for such a transfer furnished by the history of other 
Indian capitals.^ Pravarasena’s city was practically contiguous to the older 
S'rlnagari and existed for centuries side by side with it. We can hence easily 
understand why popular usage retained for the new capital the old familiar desig- 
nation.^ Exactly ii^ the same way the several new cities founded by successive 
kings in the vicinity of Delhi all continued to be known simply by the name of 
Delhi, though each of them was originally intended to bear the distinctive name of 
its founder. 

Though Puranadhisthana had sunk to small importance already in Hindu times, 
extensive remains of ancient buildings can still be traced on the terraced slopes 
rising immediately to the north and north-east of Pandrcthan.^ Those to the north 
extend close to the gap, known as Aii^gajy between the Takht-i Sulaiman and the 
hills east of it. 

The a{lvautages of Pandrcthan as the site for a great city cannot be compared 
with those offered by the position of Srinagar. Yet the close vicini^ of the 
Vitasta, coupled with the security from floods which the near hill-slopes afinrd, must 
have been appreciated in an early period when probably the riveraine flats of tlie 
valley were less drained. The small semicircular glens lying between projecting 
spurs both north and east of the present vilhige, with their gentle slopes offer con- 
venient building sites. The fertile shores of the Dal are also within easy reach of 
Pandrethan through the gap already mentioned. It is probably in this direction 
that we have to look for the Sahgharama Hiuen Tsiang names in connection with 
‘ the old city.’ 

91. Kalhana’s Chronicle furnishes us with a full account of the origin of the 
new city which Avas the capital of Kasmir in his own time and destined to remain so 
to the present day.^^’ Kalhaiia attributes the foundation of this capital to King 
Pravarasena II. The topographical details of his description make it clear 
beyoiid all doubt that its site was that of the present S'rinagar. 

The identity of the latter with Pravarasena’s town was duly recognized by 
General Cunninoham, who referred to the close agreement between the general 
features of Kalluina’s description and the situation of the present capital. He also 
pointed out that Kalhana distinctly mentions as one of the pious buildings founded 
in Pravarasena’s city that very Jayendravihdra in which Hiuen Tsiang resided 
during his long stay in the Kasmir capital.^^ Subsequently Prof. Buhleu noticed 
the survival of several old local names for parts of the modern city, which also 
prove its identity with Pravarasena’s capital.^^ Many other ancient buildings and 
localities which Kalhana mentions in Pravarasena’s town have since been identified 
by me within tlie modern S'rinagar and in its environs. 

The attribution of this new ca))ital to King Pravarasena rests on equally 
strong proof. Through a chain of references' extending over nearly twelve 

7 Seo Anc. Geogr.y pp. 97 sq. S'ri,’ into * the City of the Sun,' see above, 

* The feminine form ^rinagari is used also § 4, note, 
for the new capital ; comp, note i. 104. There • See note iii. 90. 
is thus no difference in the name as applied See iii. 336-363. 

to both Asoka’s and Pi’avarasena’s cities. For “See Anc. Gcogr., p. 97; also above, 

a whimsical etymology of European growth note iii. 355. 

which has turned S'nnagara^ ‘ the C^ity of Compare Heport^ p. 16* 


Transfer of name 
to new capital. 


Pravarasona's new 
capital. 


Name of 
Praoarapura. 
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Legf‘n(l <jf f<)UTi<la- 
tinn of PraviiUi- 
pura. 


centuries wo can trace the use of the name Pravarapuha, shortened hhimavat for 
pRAVARASENAPURA, as the official and correct designation of the city occupying the 
site of the present S'rinagar. We have found this appellation already in the 
record of the T'ang Annals going back to the commencement of the eighth century. 
It is found also in the works of Ksemendra, Bilhaiia, and numerous other 
Kasmlrian authors. It has continued to be used to tlie present day in colophons 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts, in horoscopes, and similar documents.'^ 

The date of King Pravarasena II. whose name the above designation of the 
new capital was intended to preserve, cannot be fixed with accuracy. Various 
historical and numismatic indications, however, make it probable that he ruled 
about the middle of the sixth century. Thus we can easily understand that at the 
time of Hiuen Tsiang s visit (a.d. 631) S'rinagara or Pravarapura was still the 
‘ new city.’ 

92 . The traditional account of the foundation of Pravarapura as recorded by 
Kalhana is of (‘onsiderable interest. Though largely interwoven with legendary 
matter it preserves for us a series of exact topographical data. Kalhana’s 
story is contained in verses 336-849 of the Third Book, and runs briefly as 
follows.^^ 

When King Pravarasena II. bad returned from his victorious expeditions 
abroad, he desired to found a new capital which was to bear his name. He was 
then residing in the city of his grandfather,. Pravarasena T., i.e. in Puranadhisthana.^® 
From there the king went forth at night in order, as the text says, “to ascertain in 
a supernatural way the proper site and the auspicious time for the foundation of the 
new city.” On his way he reached a stream which skirted a burning^ground, and 
was illuminated by the glow of funeral pyres. Then on the other bank of the 
stream there appeared to him a demon of terrible form. Promising him fulfilment 
of his desire, the demon invited the king to cross over to his own side by the embank- 
ment he was preparing for him. Thereupon the Raksasa stretched out his own 
knee from the other bank, and thus caused the water of the Mahdsarit to be parted 
by an embankment {setu). The courageous Pravarasena drew out his dagger 
{lc^urikd)f cut with it steps into the flesh of the Raksasa, and thus crossed over to 
the place which has since been known as Kmrikahdla, The demon then indicated 
to him the auspicious time and disappeared after telling him to build his town 
where he would see the measuring line laid down in the morning. This line 
{sutra) of the Vetala the king eventually discovered at the village of S'drifaka at 
which the goddess S'drikd and the demon A({a resided. There he built his city 
in which the first shrine erected was the famous one of S'iva Pravaresvara. 

Keeping in view the details of the ancient topography of S'rinagar we can 
still follow up step by step the localities by which the legend here related leads 
King Pravarasena to the site of his new city. We have already seen that the 
Mahdsarit is the stream, now known as Tsunth Kul, which flows from the Dal 


For detailed references see note hi. 330- 

S' ri-Pravarapure (for S'rlpravarasenapure) 
IS often written in the abbreviated form 
S'ripre in the formulas of the Lokaprakaia, in 
almanacs, etc. 

Kalhaiia often uses the simple Pura for 
Pi d varapiira and Nagara for S'rinagara. 

For all detailed references in connection 


with this story, note iii. 339-349 should be 
consulted. 

That Purdriddhi^ihdna is meant is proved 
by iii. 99. 

There Kalhai>a, speaking of a foundation of 
Pravarasena I. in his capital, by a kind of 
anachronism uses the designation of Puraua- 
dhirth&na. 
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into the Vitasta« Near its confluence with the Vitasta, which we have also 
found already mentioned as a Tiilha, there existed until the times of Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh, a much-frequented Hindu burning Ghat. It was undoubtedly 
of ancient date. Kalhana relates how the body of King Uccala, murdered 
in his palace at S'rinagar, was hurriedly cremated at the burning place 
situated on the island at the confluence of the Mahdsarit and Vitasta}^ It is 
certain that the island of May^sum (Skr. Maksikasvamin) is meant here, at the 
western end of which the Mahasarit or Tsfmth Kul falls into the Vitasta. 

The stream flowing from the Dal is bounded on its northern bank by an old Setu, 

embankment which stretches from the west foot of the Takht-i Sulaiman close to 
the high bank to the Vitasta near the Second Bridge. This embankment which is 
the most substantial around S'rinagar and only known by the general designation 
0 ^ 8 nth (from Skr. setu), ‘dyke,’ is undoubtedly of very early date. It protects 
the whole of the low-lying portions of the city on the right riv(ir-bank as well as the 
floating- garden 8 and shores of the Dal which would otherwise be exposed to annual 
inundations from the Vitasta. A tradition still heard by Mr. Vigne ascribed the 
construction of this embankment to King Pravarasena.^^ It is indeed evident 
that its construction was a necessary condition for the safety of the newly founded 
city. 

Several topographical indications warrant the conclusion that it was this old 
dyke in which the po])ular legend recorded by Kalhana recognized the leg and knee 
of the demon. A glance at the map shows that the eastern portion of the ‘ 8uth ’ 
turns sharply at a right angle and thus curiously resembles a bent knee. Ksuri- 
KABALA was the name of the place where Pravarasena according to the legend was 
supposed to have reached firm ground after crossing the stream. I have sliown 
that this name in the form of its Kasmiri derivative Khu^'^hal still attaches to the 
city quarter which lies at the western end of the SSuth.’^® Finally it will be 
seen from the map that Kalhana’s words regarding the ‘ Setu’ dividing the waters 
of the Mahasarit describe exactly the present embankment which has on one side 
the Tsunth Kul, and on the other the various marshes and canals fed by the Mar. 

It has been shown above that this second outflow of the l)al also shared the old 
name of Mahasarit.^® 

93 . The name of the village S'aritaka where the demon showed the king the Extent of 
proper site for his city, has long ago disappeared. Its position, however, is sufli- Pravarapura. 
( lently marked by the mention of the goddess STirika. The latter, a form of Durga, 
lias since ancient times been worshipped on the hill which rises to the north of the 
central part of S'rinagar and is still called after her. The modern name of the 
hill, Hdr'^parvat, is the regular phonetic derivative of Skr. S'auikaparvata. By 
this name it is designated m the later Chronicles and Mahatmyas.^® 

Another passage of the RajataranginI shows that the term VetMasutrapdta, 

‘ the demon’s measuring line,’ clearly connected with the above legend, was also in 

SoG viii. 339. India have by a popular etymology turned 

See Vjgnb, Travels^ ii. p. 69. the ‘Hill of S'arika ‘ into the ‘Hill of Hari 

See note iii. 339-349 (p. 101). (Vi.s^iu),’ or the ‘Verdant Hill.’ The latter 

Compare § 65. interpretation couUl he justified only on the 

See note iii. 339-349 (p. 101 ). principle of hecus a non-lucfindo ; for verdure 

lldr^ is the Kasmiri name of the goddess is scarce indeed on the rocky faces of the 

S'drikd as well as of the IS'drikd bird (Maina); S'&rikaparvata. Dr. Bernier already, Tra^yels^ 

comp. Buhler, Report^ pp. 16 sq. p. 398, was told this popular etymology, no 

J^anjahis and other foreign visitors from doubt by his friends from Delhi. 
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litter times applied to the limits of the oldest part of Pravarapura.^^ But our 
materials do not enable us to ascertain these limits in detail. Kalhana, it is true, 
has not failed to specify them, as he mentions the temples of Vardkanasvdmin and 
Visvdkarman as marking the extreme ends of Pravarasena’s city.-^ Unfortunately 
the position of neither of them cjin now be traced. 

So much, however, is clear that the new city wiis at fii'st confined to the right 
bank of the river. Kalhana tells this distinctly and tliose sites and structures 
which he particmlarly mentions in his description of Pravarasena’s capital, are all 
found, as far as they can be uhmtified, on the rigid bank. The account of Hiueii 
Tsiang and the T'ang Annals shows that even in the seventh century Pravarapura 
extended mainly along the eastern bank of the river.-^ 

Kalhana follows up his account of the foundation of the new city with a brief 
description of its splendours.-* He notes the extravagant story of its having once 
counted thirty-six lakhs of houses, and refers to the regularly arranged markets 
with which its founder provided it. The city of his own time still boasted of 
mansions which reached, to the clouds,” built, no doubt, mostly of wood, just as 
the mass of private houses in modern S'liuagar:-® 

Wlien he mentions the streams meeting, pure and lovely, at pleasure-residences 
and near market streets,” he evidently means the numerous canals from the Dal 
and Anch'iir lakes wliich intersect the suburbs and also pass through the heart of 
tile city. They and the river still serve as the main thoroughfares for the market 
traffic, and all iirincipal Bazars are built along their banks.-^ The S'arikfiparvata 
receives due mention as the pleasure-hill from which the splendour of all the 
houses is visible as if from the sky.” Nor does he forget to praise th(‘ cool water 
of the Vitasta which the citizens iind before their very houses on hot summer 
days. 

Finally he refers to the abundance of magnificent temples with which 
successive kings had adorned Pravarapura, and of which so many are particularly 
mentioned in his narrative. Of the number and imposing appearance of these 
structures we can even at the present day form some idea if we examine their 
massive remains which meet us in every part of mod(‘rn S'rinagar. The high 
embankments which now line the courst' of the river within the city, are mainly 
composed of carved slabs, columns and utlier ancient stone materials. Tlnur 
profusion and imposing dimensions must impress even a superficial observer with 
an idea of the architectural splendour of anciemt S'rinagara. 

94. It can scarcely betlie result of clianee tliat Pravaraseiia/s city has escaped 
the fate of so many Indian capitals, of being snpeiseded by lattu* foundations. 
There liad indeed not been w anting attempts on the part of later riihirs to transfer 


»» See note vi, lUl. 

22 iii. 307. 

23 iii. 308. 

2^ See above, 0, 10. 

23 vii. 307.3()3. ’ 

2« Both Mirsca Haidar and Abu-l-Fazl speak 
admiringly of the many lofty laiiisea of 
S'rinagar, built of pine wood. This mateiial 
was used then as now, as lading cheap and 
more soenro against eaitlupiakes. According 
to Mirza Haidar most of these Jionsus are at 
least live stories high, and each story contains 


apartments, halls, galleries, and towers see 
Tnnldt-i p. 420. 

That the mass of private dw’ollings \n 
S'rinagar was already in Himhi tinK‘s con- 
structed of wood, 18 sliowu by Un;)a,t viii. 2390. 
The many disastrous fires lectnded j»onit to 
the same eonclusioii. 

Usiful and convonirnt as these camds 
undoubtedly are, it is rather diflicnlt to con- 
<;ede to tliern now the e]>ithets of ‘ pure and 
lovely.’ They add, however, greatly to the 
pictnies(|iu‘h(‘ss of tlie city, and certainly 
make the want of cauiage roads less felt. 
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the capital to other sites whicli they had chosen for their own cities. The great 
Lalitaditya, then Jayapida, Avantivarinan, and S'amkaravannan, had successively 
endeavoured to effect this object. The great ruins of Parihdsapura, Jayapura and 
Avantipura show sufficiently that the failure of the first three kings was not due in 
any way to deficient means or want of purpose. 

Of Lalitaditya the Chronicle distinctly records that* he proposed, Nero-like, to 
burn down the old capital to assure the predominance of his own creation, 
Parihasapura. Yet each one of these temporary capitals speedily sank into 
insignificance, while Pravarapura has continued to be the political and cultural 
centre of Kasmir down to the present day. 

We can safely attribute this exceptional position of S'rmagar to the great 
natural advantages of its site. Occupying a place close to the true centre of the 
Valley, S'rmagar enjoys facilities of communication which no other site could offer. 
The river along which the city is built, provides at all seasons the most convenient 
route for trade and traffic both up and down the Valley. The two lakes which 
flank S'rinagar, offer the same facilities for the fertile tracts which lie immediately 
to the north. The lakes themselves furnish an abundant supply of products which 
materially contribute towards the maintenance of a large city population. The 
great trade-route from Central Asia debouches through the Sind Valley at a 
distance of only one short march from the capital. 

Nor can we underrate the security which the position of S'rinagar offers both 
against floods and armed attack. The neck of high ground which from the north 
stretches towards the Vitasta and separates the tw*o lakes, is safe from all possible 
risk of flood. It is on this ground, round the foot of the S'arika hill, tnat the 
greatest part of the old Pravarapura was originally built. The ancient embank- 
ment which connects this high ground with the foot of the Takht-i Sulaiman hill, 
sufficed to secure also the low-lying city-wards fringing the marshes of the Dal. 
A considerable area, including the present quarters of KhaiPyiir and Ean'vor (Skr. 
Rrtjanavatika), was thus added to the available building ground on the right 
bank and protected against all ordinary floods. 

The frequent sieges which S'rinagar underwent during the last reigns related 
by Kalhana, give us ainj)le opportunity to ajipreciate also the militrry advantages 
of the position of the city. With tlie exception of the comparatively narrow 
neck of high ground in tlie north, the S'rinagar of the right river-bank is guarded 
on all sides by water. On the south the river forms an impassable line of defence. 
The east is secured by the Dal and the stream which flows from it. On the west 
there stretch the broad marshes of the Anchto close to the bank of the Vitasta. 

Prom the north, it is true, the city can be approached without passing such 
natural obstacles. Put the map shows that just to the north of the S'arika hill 
HI lets from the two lakes approach each other within a few thousand feet. The 
narrow passage left here could at all times easily be guarded. It is curious to note 
that all successful attacks on the city of which the Chronicle tells us, were delivered 
from the north, treachery or the defenders’ weakness having opened this passage.*® 

The later and smaller portion of S'rinagar occupying the left river-bank, does 
not share the same natural advantages as the old one. The ground on which it 
stands at present appears to have been raised gradually by the accumulated debris 


Natural defoncos 
of S'riiiagara. 


Extenaion of City 
to left bank. 


Compare for Uccala s entry into S'rinagar, vii. Ii539 sqq. that of Sussala, viii. 944 sqq. 
compare also note viii. lllM-liiO. 
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Hill of S'arika. 


of centuries. We do not know exactly when the extension of the city in this direc- 
tion began. The number of ancient sites on this side is comparatively small. The 
royal road residence was transferred to it only in the reign of Ananta (a.d. 1028- 
63). Here, too. we find a natural line of defence. It is the Ksij)tika or Kut^kul 
which flows round the western edge of this part of the city and is also often 
mentioned in the accounts of the later sieges. 


SECTION IV. — ANCIENT SITES OF S'KINAGARA. 

96 . Having thus reviewed the origin and general position of the Kasmlr 
capital, we may proceed to a brief survey of the more important ancient sites whicli 
we are able to identify in it. AVe can conveniently start on our circuit from the Hill 
of S'atuka to which the legendary account of the city’s foundation had taken us. 

The goddess S'iirika which has given to the hill its name, has been worshipped 
since ancient times on the north-west side of the hill. Certain natural markings on 
a large perpendicular rock are taken by the pious as representing* that kind of 
mystical diagram which in the Tantrasastra is known as tS'rlcakra} This ‘ Sva- 
yjuiibhu ’ Tirtha is still a much-frequented pilgrimage- j)l ace for the Brahmans of the 
City, and has been so probably since early times.^ The S'arikamahritmya now in 
use relates that the hill was carried to its present position by Durga, wlio had 
taken the shape of a S'arika bird, and who used it to close a gate of hell. This 
legend is alluded to already in the Kathasaritsagara.*"^ 

Another ancient desipiation of the Har’^arvat is ‘Hill of Pradyumna * 
(Pradyumnajntha, ’•sihhara, etc.), often found in the Chronicles and cdse- 

where.'^ The Kathasaritsagara accounts for the origin of tliis name by a story which 
connects the hill with the love of Usa and Aniruddha, the son ol’ Pradyumna. 
Kalhana mentions a Matha for Pasupata mendicants which King Ranaditya built 
on the hill. The eastern slopes of the latter are now occupied by extensive build- 
ings connected with the famous Ziarats of Muqaddam Sahib and Akhun Mulhi 
^ilh. It is probable that Muhammadan shrines have takcui here the place oi‘ 
Hindu religious buildings, just as at so many old sites of Kasniir. 

Close to the foot of the southern extremity of the hill is a nx'k which has 
from ancient times received worship as an embodiment of Ganesa, under the name 
of Bhimasvamin. a legend related by Kalhana connects this ‘ Svayariibhu ’ image 
with Pravarasena’s foundation of Pravarapura.*^ From regard for the pious king the 
god is said to have then turned his face from west to east so as to behold the new 
city. The rock is covered by the worshippers with so thick a layer of red paint 
that it is not possible to trace now any resemblance to the head of the elepnant- 
faced god, still less to see whether it is turned west or east. In fact, if we are to 
believe Jonaraja, the rock-image has changed its position yet a second time. 
This Chronicler relates that Bhimasvamin from disgust at the iconoclasm of 
Sikandar But^ikast has finally turned his back on the city.® 

There is nothing in the Chronicles that would lead us to assume that tin; Hill 

* Compare note i. 122 regarding the worship * See note iii. 460. 

of such diagrams. See note iii. 352. 

Oomp^are Jmar. (Bo. ed.), 472, 767. ® See Jmmr, (Bo. cd ), 7^6. 

^ See Ixxiii. 107 sqq. 
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of S'arikfi was ever fortified in Hindu times. The great bastioned stone-wall which 
now encloses the hill and the ground around its foot (‘ Nagarnagar ’), was built by 
Akbar,^ as an inscription still extant over the main gate proclaims. The fort 
which now crowns the summit of the hill, is of even more modern origin. 

96 . A short distance to the S.E, of the Bhimasvamin rock and outside 
Akbar’s fortress, lies the Ziiirat of Bahau-d-din Sahib, built undoubtedly with the 
materials of an ancient temple. The cemetery which surrounds it contains also 
many ancient lemains in its tombs and walls. At the S. W. corner of this cemetery 
rises a ruined gateway, built of store blocks of remarkable size, and still of con- 
siderable height. This structure is traditionally believed by the S'rinagar Pandits 
to have belonged to the temple of S'iva Pravakei^vara which Kalhana mentions as 
the first shrine erected by Pravarasena in his new capital.® 

An old legend, ndated by Kalhana and before him already by Bilhana, makes 
the king ascend bodily to heaven from the temple of Pravaresvara.® Bilhana speaks 
of the temple as “ showing to this day a gap above, resembling the gate of heaven, 
through which King Pravara bodily ascended to heaven.” Kalhana, writing a 
century later, also saw at the temple of Pravaresvara “ a gate resembling the gate 
of heaven.” Its broken stone roof was supposed to mark the king’s passage on his 
way to S'iva’s abode. 

This tradition still attaches to the roofless stone-gate above described, which 
may, indeed, be the very structure seen by Bilhana and the Chronicler. As far as 
its architecture is concerned, it might well belong to the earliest monuments of 
S'rinagar. It owes its pr(3Scrvation probably to the exceptional solidity of its 
construction and the massiveness of its stones. Blocks measuring up to sixteen 
feet in length, with a width and thickness e<jual]y imposing, were no convenient 
materials for the builders of Muhammadan Ziarats, Hammams, etc., who have 
otherwise done so much to efface the remains of ancient structures in S'rmagar. 
The position of the ruins is very central and might well have been chosen by 
the founder of Pravarapura for a prominent shrine m his new city. 

Not far from Bahau-d-din Sahib's Ziarat, to the S.W., stands the Jami* 
Masjid, the greatest Mosque of H'rinagar. Around it numerous ancient remains 
attest the former existence of Hindu temples. Proceeding still further to the 8.W., 
in the midst of a thickly-built city-quarter, we reach an ancient shrine which has 
remained in a comparatively fair state of preservation probably owing to its 
conversiem into a Ziarat. It is now supposed to mark the resting-place of the 
saint styled Pir IJaji Muhammad, It consists of an octagonal cella of which the 
liigh basement and the side walls are still well-preserved. The quadrangular 
court in which it stands is enclosed by ancient walls and approached by ornamented 
gateways. 

The position of this shrine has suggested to me its possible identity with the 
ancient temple of Vi§nu Ranasvamin which Kalhana mentions as founded by 
King Ranaditya.’” This temple must have enjoyed considerable celebrity up to a 
comparatively late period. Mahkha refers to it as an object of his father’s devotion, 
and Jonaraja in his comments on the passage speaks of Visnu Ranasvamin as one 
of the chief shrines of Pravarapura.^ The evidence on which the suggested 
identification is based has been fully indicated above in note iii 453. 

^ Compare Fourth Chron. 939 sqq. See iii. 458 sq. 

* See note iii. 350. n iS'rikanihacar. iii. Oft. 

* See Vikram. xviii. 28. 
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97 . Crossing the Mar to the south we reach the city-quarter known as 
Brad*mar, occupying the right bank of the river between the fourth and fifth bridge. 
It derives its name from the ancient 13H\TTAaAKA.MATHA which is repeatedly 
referred to in the Kajatarafiginl as a building of considerable size and strength.^*- 
Bilhana, too, notices it specially in his description of Srmagara. Like other 
Mathas built originally to serve the purposes of a Sarai it was used on occasion as 
a place of defence. Queen Didda sent her infant son tliere at the time of a 
dangerous rising. The Chronicle shows us often the Mafhas of S'rluagara, utilized 
as places of refuge in the times of internal troubles, occasionally also turned into 
prisons. \V(i may hence conclude that they were substantially built, probably 
like modern Sarais, in the form of detached quadrangles, and thus better adapted 
for defence than other city-buildings. 

That Mathas more tlian once left their names to the city-quarters in whicli 
they stood, is sliown by the designations of other wards. Thus the large quarter 
ot lH(i“mar whicli forms the western end of the city on the right river* bank, retains 
the name of the Liddamatha.*^ It was built by Queen Didda for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers from various parts of India. As a local name Diddamatha meets 
ns often in the later Chronicles. Above Did'^mar we find near the Sixtli Bridge the 
quarter of Balandimar}' It takes its name in all probability from the Balddhya- 
matha of the later Chronicles built by Baladhyacandra under King Kajadeva in 
the thirteenth century.^^' 

A little to the north of the Sixtli Bridge lies the Mahalla known by the name 
of Khand'^bavan. It has received its appellation from t))e ancient Viliara-of Skan- 
dabhavana, a foundation of Skandagujita whom Kalhana mentions among the 
ministers of Pravarasena II. ’s successor Yudhisthira.^^ The site of the Vihara has 
been traced by me in tlie close vicinity of the Ziarat of l^Tr Muhammad Basur. 
(certain ancient remains there were locally known and worshipped till the middle 
of the present century as a Tfrtha sacred to Skanda, Near the Skaiidalihavaiia- 
viliara there stood once the timiple of S'iva Varvagupteivaraf referred to by 
Kalhana as a foundation of King Parvagupta.^^ 

Immediately to the north-east of Khand’bavau there is now an open waste 
spacemsed partly for Muhammadan graveyards. It seems to have beim unoccupied 
already in old times. For it was chosen as the burning-place for the widows of the 
murdered king Sussala when a rebel force hovering around tlie cajiital rendered 
the usual buniihg-ground on the island of Maksikasvruniu inaccessible. 

The quarter of Narvor still further to tlie north is probably identical with old 
Nadavana, mentioned by Kalhana as the site of a Vihara built by one of King 
Meghavahaiia s queens. I have shown in my note on the passage that the modern 
name goes back to a form * Nadanlta '’^^ The termination -vdfa, ‘ garden,’ frequent 
in tlie old local terminology of Ka^mir, may safely be taken as the equivalent of 
~vana in Kalhana’s form of the name. 

** See note vi. 240; viii. 2420; also Vikranu 
xviii. 11. 

For the derivation of Brad*- from Bhaftd- 
compare ISnirmamhal < Bhattdranadndd. 
below, § 00. That Bliattarakaiiiutha was the 
old name of this locality is know'ii to the 
tradition of the Paiujits; see Buhlku, Jirport, 
p IH, 

Compare vi. viii. 374, 10 ol>, 2300. 


See note vi. .300. 

The old name could not he shown on the 
map owiiiff to want of space. 

See Jovar. 82. 

See iii. 

("omparo Note K, vi. 137, on tlie site of 
the Vihara. 

viii. 1411 sq. 

Compai ‘0 note iii. 11. 
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98 . Before we continue our survejr farther up the river, it will be useful to 
make a brief reference to the bridges which connect the two river-banks within the 
city. S'rinagar has now seven oridges. across the Vitasta. Their number has 
remained unchanged for at least five hundred years. 

Already Sharifu-d-din had heard that of the thirty boat-bridges constructed 
across the great river of Kaimir there were seven in the town of S'rinagar.^^ The 
boats were bound together by chains, and through the bridges a way could be opened 
for the river traffic. §harim-d-<hn*s notice is of interests because it shows clearly 
that down to the end of the Hindu period permanent bridges across the Yitasta 
were unknown in Kasmir. I had been led to the same conclusion by an examina- 
tion of the ttajatarangini passages bearing on the subject.^^ Kalhana distinctly 
says of the two bridges the construction of which he specially records, that they 
were built with boats. Elsewhere this inference may be drawn from the rapidity 
with which the bridges are broken at the approach of the enemy or in danger of 
fire.23 

The first bridge of this kind is ascribed by Kalhana to Pravarasena II. who 
built the ‘ Great Bridge ’ (Brhataetu) in his new capital. “ Only since then is such 
construction of boat-bridges known.” ^ This ‘ Great Bridge ’ is subsequently men- 
tioned in connection with a great conflagration which destroyed the city in the time 
of ^ussala (A.D. 1123). This fire arose at the southern end of S'rfnagar, and 
Kalhana mentions that the smoke first rising from Maksikasvamin : May^sum had 
scarcely been noticed from the ^ Brhatsetu ’ when the i^e was already spreading 
over the whole city.^® Ealhapa evidently refers here to the ‘ Great Bridge * as a 
comparatively distant point from Maksikasvamin. 

Considering that the river forms an almost straight reach from this locality to 
the present Fourth Bridge, it appears to me likely that Pravarasena’s bridge was 
somewhere in the vicinity of the latter. The position is in the very heart of the 
city. It is iust here that Zainu-U‘abidin subsequently constructed the first per- 
manent bridge over the Vitasta nmed after him Zaina KadM {Jainakad^li)?^ 
Another old Boat-bridge had been established by Harsa just opposite his palace.*^ 
The latter, as we shall see, was situated on the left bank somewhere near the present 
Second Bridge (Htiba Kad‘1). 

There can be little doubt that the first permanent bridge across the Vitasta 
was of wood and showed the same peculiar cantilever construction which is observed 
in the Kasmir bridges of our time. The latter have attracted the attention of all 
modem travellers and have hence often been described.*® But it is curious that 
none of them can be traced back beyond the time of Zainu-l-'abidin. The ex^ana- 
tion may lie in the fact that stone-architecture, in which the engineers of the Hindu 
period were so proficient, did not permit of the construction of bridges with sufficient 
span. For their Muhammadan successors working chiefly in wood it was easier to 
overcome this difficulty. 

Among the most characteristic features of the river-scene as it now presents 
itself within S'rlnagar, are the numerous wooden bathing cells moored before all 
city Ghats. They nave been there already in Hindu times. For Kalhana mep- 
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tions more than once the sndnako8(has of the river.^® From a humorous sketch 
of city life which Kalhana draws for us, we can see that they formed then, as now, 
the favourite meeting place of the idle and curious.^® 

99 . Resuming our walk up the river-bank we pass the remains of more than 
one old temple near the present Ziarats of Bad Shah (Zainu-l-‘abidin), Shah Hama- 
dan, and elsewhere. But we have no data for their identification. An old site is 
marked by the present Ghat Som^'yar, below the Second Bridge, which represents 
the SoMATiRTHA of the Rajatarangini.-'^^ The place is still visited as a Tirtha, and 
some old Liiigas are found by the riverside. The quarter in which the Somatirtha 
lies is known as Sudymar, It owes its name to the Samudrama^ha built by 
Samudra, the queen of Ramadeva, in the thirteenth century. The numerous 
passages in which the Samudramatha is mentioned by the later Chronicles, make 
this identification quite certain.^^ 

A little higher up, if we can trust local tradition, stood the ancient temple of 
Vardhamane^a mentioned already in King Samdhimat’s reign. The site so 
designated by the Purohitas of the adjoining Mahalla is close to the MaPyar Ghat. 
I have referred already in a previous note to the curious manner in which an 
ancient Linga supposed to be that of VardhamaneiJa was recovered a few years ago 
from a neighbouring Mosque, and a Mahatmya composed for the newly-established 
shrine.®^ 

The confluence of the Tsunth Kul or Mahasarit with the Vitasta we have also 
already had occasion to notice.'^ It is the Tirtha now known as MlRiSAMGAMA. 
Beyond it lies the great island of Mdy^sumf the ancient Maksikasvamin, now 
chiefly occupied by the houses and camps of European residents and visitors. 
From the way it is referred to by Kalhana, it appears that it was already partly in- 
habited in old times.^^ Following up the right bank of the Mahasarit above the 
junction we reach the quarter of already identified with the Ksurikabala 

of King Pravarasena’s story. 

Here begins the old embankment or Setu, noticed in connection with tlie 
latter.^® To the north of this embankment stretches an extensive marsh fed by 
canals coming from the Dal and known as Brarinamhal. It is the Bhattaranad- 
vala of the Chronicle into which the body of one of Harsa’s ministers was thrown 
after his execution. 

At the eastern end of the Setu where it joins the rocky foot of the Takht-i 
Sulaimaii hill, there has been for at least a century a gate through which the 
Tsunth Kul flows out from the lake. It is closed at times of flood when the 
Tltasta rises higher than the level of the Dal. It is highly probable that this 
gate is very old and co-eval with the construction of the embankment itself. 
Beyond it lies the suburb of Jirug'^jan, This is identified in an old gloss of the 
Rfijatarangini with Durgagalika where according to tradition the blind King 
Yudhisthira was imprisoned after his abdication.®® 


Compare viii. 700, 1182, 2423. 

Also K^einendra, Samay. ii. 38, knows the 
term mdnako^t^iaka which lives in the present 
Ks. h'dn°kuih, 

^ See viii. 70(>-710. 

See note viii. 3360. 

See Jowar. Ill; Sriv, iv. 121, 169, 290; 
Fourth Chron. 604, 618. 

See above, § 31. 


See above, § 66. 

“ See note iv. 88. 

Compare above, § 92. 

37 See vii. 1038. Nambaly from Skr. na^Lmla, 
is the regular K6. word for marsh. Brari is 
a direct phonetic derivative of Skr. bhai^dray 
‘god.* 

“ See ii. 4, 
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Leaving the Setu where it makes its great bend and going north across low 
ground flanked by marshes, we reach the quarter of Ndvtpur. The bridge which 
leads here over the Mar or Mahasarit, is repeatedly mentioned as Naupurasetu by 
S'rivara, in connecti6n with later sieges of S'rinagar.*® By breaking it, the 
south-e^-stem parts of the city were rendered more secure. 

Continuing our route to the north we come to the great suburb of Rdn*vor. It 
is traversed by numerous canals coming from the Jpal. Kalhana mentions it 
repeatedly by its ancient name of Rdjdnavdtikd. It was largely inhabited by 
BraHmans whose solemn fasts {prdyopave^a) gave no small trouble to King Sussala 
in his worst straits."*^ Ean^vOr has continued to the present day a favourite 
place of residence for city Brahmans. 

100 . We have now completed our circuit of the ancient city as far as 
it lajr on the right bank of the river, and may proceed to the smaller and later 
portion which occupies the left bank. Just opposite to the ‘ Marisaihgama ^ stands 
the Shergarhi, the modern palace of the Dogra rulers. Its site was apparently 
first chosen bv the Pathan governors for their fortified residence. 

Immediately below the palace the Kut^kul or Kriptika branches off from 
the river. We nave already noticed its value as a line of defence for this part of 
the city.^^ The quarter of Kd(hul which lies between the Kut"kul and the river is 
of ancient date. It is mentioned as Kasthila by Kalhana and other writers, 
Bilhana speaking of it particularly as a locality inhabited by Brahmans.*® 

At the northern end of the Kathiil quarter and close to the present Second 
Bridge, we must assume the palace of the later Hindu kings to have stood. Its 
position is indicated by an interesting passage of the Rajatarangini which informs 
us that King Ananta (a.d. 1028-63) abandoned the palace of the former dynasties 
and transferred the royal residence to the vicinity of the shrine of Sada^iva.** 
The new site was adhered to by subsequent kings probably till long after Kalhana’s 
time. The mention of the Sadariva shrine and the frequent references to the 
Ksiptika as flowing near to the royal palace (rdjadhdnl) enable us to fix the 
position of the latter with fair accuracy. In the note on the above passage I have 
shown that the Sadaiiva temple lay opposite to the Samudramatha which occupies 
the right river-bank just below the Second Bridge. Exactly in the position tnus 
indicated we find now an ancient Linga on the river Ghat of Purus’^yar which the 
tradition of the local Purohitas knows by the name of Sadaiiva. 

It is in this neighbourhood then that the palace stood which had witnessed so 
many tragic scenes related in the last two Books of Kalhana’s Chronicle. Its 
great height is specially referred to by Bilhana. This suggests that it was in 
part at least buijt of wood, just like a later palace described by Mirza Haidar.** 
“ Sultan Zainu-l-^iibidm built himself a palace in the town which in the dialect of 
Kashmir is called lidjddn [i.e. Skr, rd^adhani]. It has twelve stories, some of which 
contain fifty rooms, halls and corridors. The whole of this lofty structure is built 
of wood.” This construction of the palace would well explain the rapidity with 
which it was burned down by the pretender Uccala on his final attack upon 


»• See S'Hv. iv. 122, 243. 

^ See viii. 756, 768, 899. For the phonetic 
relation of Ban* < Skr. R&jdnaf see note viii. 766 ; 
-vor is common in K^. local names and derived 
from Skr. vata, * garden,’ of which vdfikd is a 
frequent diminutive, 


See above, § 94. 

^3 See note viii. 1169, and Vtkram. xviii. 26. 
« Compare viii. 18^187, and for detailed 
evidence of the identification the note there- 
on. 

^ See Taril^i p. 429, 
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Harsa.^® We can thus also understand why there are no particularly striking 
remains at the site which could be attributed to the ruins of this royal residence. 

Gardens near later The last-named incident gives Kalhana occasion to mention also some other 
palace. regardiM the royal palace. Close to it was a garden in which Harsa and his 

ill-fated son Bhoja enjoyed a deceptive rest before the rebels’ last assault.^® The 
gardens near the palace are also elsewhere mentioned. Harsa had their trees cut 
down because they obstructed the view, and at a later time the besieging Damaras 
fed their camp fires with fuel brought from the same gardens.^^ Even at the 
present day there are numerous old gardens across the Ksiptika close to the site 
where the palace once stood. In front of the palace was the boat-bridge already 
mentioned which the king had himself constructed, and which was the scene of his 
last desperate struggle.^ 

The old palace. Where the ola palace stood which was abandoned by King Ananta, we cannot 
say with accuracy. It is, however, probable that its site was in the old part of 
Pravarapura on the right bank. Kalhana mentions it twice {imrdnardjadhani), 
but gives no particulars.^^ Its deserted ground was built over with a Matha in 
Kalhana’s own time. 

Though the embankments on the left side of the river as well as the walls of 
Ziarats, etc., show ample remains of ancient buildings, we have yet no means of 
identifying any particular sites. At the western extremity of this part of the 
city, however, we may locate with some probability the temple of Kscmaganrlsvara, 
built by Queen Hidda’s weak husband Kseraagupta. Bilhana in his description of 
S'rinagar mentions it as an imposing building, the * Mandapas ’ of which extended 
to a * Sariigama * of the Vitasta,^® I have shown elsewhere that the confluence 
meant is probably that of the Vitasta with the Dugdhasindhu or Chats^kul which 
lies opposite to the quarter of Diddamatha.’^^ 


SECTION V. — THE ENVIRONS OF S'RINAGARA. 

101 . Having completed our survey of old S'rinagara we may now proceed to 
examine the ancient sites of its environs. They are almost all situated to the north 
of the Vitasta within the Pargana now known as Phdkh, and designated Phd- 
khuvd in S'rivara’s Chronicle.^ It comprises the tract lying between the east shore 
of the Anch’ar, the range towards the Sind Valley and the hills which enclose 
the Dal on the east and south. Owing to the facility of communication across 
the lake and the manifold attractions of its shores Phakh seems to have always 
been a favourite resort for the inhabitants of the capital. This fact is fully 
illustrated by the numerous places of ancient date which we find dotted around the 
lake. 

Tlic Gopa Hill Starting from its southernmost corner in the immediate vicinity of the city we 

{Oopddrt). come first to the hill popularly known as Takht-i Sulaiman. Its bold pyramidal 

* See vii. 1666 sq. ; 1688. See viii. 837, 2417. 

^ vii. 1638 sqq. Vikram. xviii. 23. 

vii. 1223 ; viii. 1056. Compare note vi. 172-173. 

« See vu. 1639, 1649. 

» J^riv. iv. 306. The Lokaprakala writes I^Alaya or Ifi^bar and Sure^vari affect the 
Phuf/vd while the modem Mah&tmyas of term Phdlaka. 
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fom and the old temple which crowns its summit make this hill a most conspicuous 
object in the landscape of S'rinagar. 

The present name of the hill meaij’ng ‘Salomon’s throne’ is undoubtedly of 
Muhammadan origin, and its alleged derivation from Samdhimaty the saintly hero 
of a well-known legend recorded in the Rajatarahgini, nothing but an invention of 
the Bachbattas of S'rmagar.® That the ancient designation of the hill was 
Gopadki is proved beyond all doubt by an interesting passage of Kalhaiia’s 
Chronicle. It relates how the troops of the pretender Bhiksacara when repulsed 
from the city which they had endeavoured to enter after crossing the Mahasarit, i.e. 
from the south-east, took refuge on the ‘ Gopa Hill ’ or Oopddri.^ There they were 
besieged by the royal troops until a diversion made by Bhiksacara enabled them to 
retreat to the higher hills in the east by the low neck which connects these with the 
Takht-i Sulaiman. 

Kalhana in the First Book of his Chronicle informs us that King Gopaditya Temple on 
built a shrine of S'iva Jyestliesvara on the Gopadri.^ It is diificult not to connect 
this notice in some way with the extant temple which occupies so prominent 
a position on the summit of the hill. General Cunningham, it is true, on the 
strength of an alleged tradition had proposed to identify this temple with the 
Jyestharudra shrine which Kalhana mentions as a foundation of Jalauka, Asoka’s 
son, in the ancient S'rlnagarl.'^ But Prof. Biihler has already shown that there is 
no genuine tradition regarding the temple among the S'rinagar Brahmans.® 

It is certain that the superstructures of the present temple belong to a very 
late period.*^ But the massive and high base on which this temple is raised, and 
certain parts of the structure are no doubt of a far earlier date. These may v^ell 
have formed part of a building which in Kalhana’s time, — rightly or wrongly, we 
have no means to judge, — was looked upon as a shrine of Jyestliesvara erected by 
King Gopaditya. There is no other ancient ruin on the hill. Nor would the con- 
figuration of tlie latter have admitted at any other point but the summit, of the 
construction of a shrine of any dimensions.® It is of interest to note that the 
tradition of Abu-l-Fazl’s time distinctly attributed “ the temple which now stands 
on Salomon’s hill ” to the time of Gopiiditya. 

102 . In Note Cy i. 124, I have shown that an old tradition which can be Tirtha of 
traced back to at least the sixteenth century, connected the Takht Hill with the Jy(*?th(*8vara. 
worship of S'iva Jyestharudra or, by another form of the name, JyestheiSvara 
(Jyesthesa).® And we find in fact a Lihga known by this name worshipped even at 
the present day at the Tirtha of Jije(h€ry scarcely more than one mile from the east 
foot of the hill. 

This Tirtha, which undoubtedly derived its name from Jyesthesvara, lies in a 


* The name Takht-i Sulaiman is common 
enough in the local nomouclature of Muham- 
madan countries ; compare, e.g., the peak of 
this name in the Sulaiman Koh, south of the 
Gumal Pass. The derivation from Samdhimat, 
referred to by Prof. Buhler, lieporty p. 17, is 
not supported by any evidence miatever 
and unknown even to the most modern 
M&hatmyas. 

* See note viii. 1104-10. 

That the Takht-i SulaimAn was called by 
its ancient name Gopadri had been surmised 
already by P. Govind Kaul at the time of 


Prof. Buliler's visit; see Report y p. 17. But 
no decisive evidence was known to him. 

* See note i. 341. 

® i. 124; Anc, Geogr.y p. 95; also above, 
§90. 

® See Reporty p. 17. 

7 See the remarks of Fbrgusson, Histoi^y of 
Indian Archit^y p. 28^ against Gen. Cunning- 
ham’s and Major Col^s assumptions, who 
represented this temple as one of the earliest 
buildings in Kadmir. 

® Am^iAkb,y ii. p. 38J1. 

• Compare Fourth Chron. 592, 863, 806. 
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glen of the hillside, a short distance from the east shore of the Gam Bal portion 
of the Dal. Its sacred spring, designated in the comparatively modem Mahatmya 
as Jye^fhdndga, forms a favourite object of pilgnm^e for the Brahmans of 
S'rinagar. Fragments of several colossal Lihgas are found in the vicinity of 
Jyet'her and show with some other ancient remains now built into the Ziarats of 
Jy ether and Gup^kar that the site had been held sacred from an early time. It is in 
this vicinity that we may look for the ancient shrine of Jyestharu^a which Jalauka 
is said to have erected at S'rinagari. But in the absence of distinct archaeological 
evidence its exact position cannot be determined. 

Gopdgrahdra, Kalhana in the same passage which mentions the erection of King 

Gopaditya’s shrine on the ‘Qopa Hill,’ makes that prince bestow the Gopa- 
Agraharas on Brahman settlers from Aryadesa.^^’ The combination of the two 
local names suggests that the fertile lands of the present Gup“kdr are meant, 
between the north foot of the Takht hill and the Dal. The name Gup^kar may be, 
in fact, the direct phonetic derivative of the term used by Kalhana.^^ 

Bhuk§iravd(ikd, Our surmise is supported by the reference which Kalhana in the verse 

immediately following makes to the village BhuksIravatika. This place is 
identified by the old glossator A^ with Buch'vor, a small hamlet situated on the 
narrow strip of land at the rocky north-west foot of the Ta^t hill. The modern 
name is clearly derived from Kalhaiia’s form. Gopaditya is said to have removed 
to this confined and secluded spot Brahmans who had given offence by eating 
garlic. 

The combined mention of Gopadri, Goptigrahara and BhuksIravatika in i. 341 
sq., suggests that Kalhana has reproduced here local traditions collected from the 
sites immediately adjoining the hill. Whether the connection of these localities 
with King Gopaditya’s reign was based on historical fact, or only an old popular 
etymology working upon the word Qopa found in the first two names, can no longer 
be decided. 

Theda, Continuing our route along the eastern shore of the Dal we come at a distance 

of about one mile from Gup”^kar to the large village of Tiud, prettily situated amid 
vineyards and orchards. It is the ThedX of the Kajatarangini, mentioned as one 
of the places which the pious king Sarndhimat or Aryaraja adorned with Matias, 
divine images, and Lingas.^^ Abu-1-Fazl speaks of Thid as “ a delightful spot 
where seven springs unite ; around them are stone buildings, memorials of bygone 
times.” The remains here alluded to can no longer be traced, but the seven springs 
{Sajftapu^karini) which are also-referred to in the Haracaritacintamani (iv, 40 sqq.), 
are still pointed out. 

The cluster of villages which we reach about one and a half miles beyond Thid, 
and which jointly bear the name Brari^ can be safely identified with BhimadevI 
which Kalhana notices along with Theda. The Nilamata knows the sacred site of 
Bhimadevi in conjunction with the Suresvari Tirtha which we shall next visit, and 
in the Haracaritacintamani it is named with the Seven Springs of Theda. The 
Tirtha of Bhimadevi is no longer known, but may be located with some probability 
at the fine spring near Ddmpdr marked now by a Muhammadan shrine. 

See i. 341. For agrahdra, see note i. 87. Z.D.M,G.y 1. p. 8. *Gup^gdr could easily be 

Gup^kdv may go back to a form ^Gup^gdVy traced back to Gopdgrahdra through Pr. forms 
with assimilation of y to the preceding like *Gupagrdr, 
tenuis. In K6. the hardening of y to k is by ** See note ii. 186. 
no means unknown ; see Dr. Grierson's note, Ain-^%Akb,y ii. p. 861. 
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108. A sacred site of far greater fame and importance is that of the present vil- 
lage of Is'fbar which lies about two miles further north on the Pal shore and a little 
beyond the Mughal garden of Ni^at. T^he site was known in ancient times as 8ure&- 
varik^etra the field of Suresvari It was sacred to Durga-Suresvari who is still wor- 
shipped on a high crag rising from the mountain range to the east of Isobar village. 
The seat of the goddess is on a rugged rock, some 3000 feet above the village, offering 
no possible room for any building. The numerous shrines erected in her honour 
were hence built on the gently sloping shore of the lake below. The Tirtha of 
Suresvari is often referred to in Kalhana’s Chronicle and Kasmirian texts as a spot 
of exceptional holiness. It was particularly sought by the pious as a place to die 
in. The pilgrimage to Suresvari is connected with visits to several sacred springs in 
and about Isobar. One of them, S'atadhdrd, is already mentioned by Ksemendra.'^ 
It is passed in a narrow gorge some 1500 feet below the jock of Suresvari. 

Is‘d)ar derives its present name from the shrine of ISe^vaka which King Saih- 
dhimat- Aryarajaaccordingtothellajatarangini erected in honour of his (xuru Isana.^® 
An earlier form, Is’^hror, which is found in an old gloss of the Chronicle and which 
was evidently heard also by Abu-1-Fazl, helps to connect Isobar and Isesvara.^"^ 
Isobar is still much’ frequented as a pilgrimage place. The chief attraction is a 
sacred spring known as Gnpfaya/ifjd which fills an ancient stone-lined tank in the 
centre of the village. This conveniently accessible Tirtha is the scene of a popular 
pilgrimage on the VaisAkhi day and has fairly obscured the importance of the 
mountain seat of Suresvari. A ruined mound immediately behind the tank is 
popularly believed to mark the site of the Isesvara shrine. Numerous remains of 
ancient buildings are found around the sacred springs and elsewhere in the village. 
They probably belong to the various other temples, the erection of which is 
mentioned by Kalhanu at the site of Suresvari.^** 

Passing round the foot of the ridge on which Suresvari is worshipped, we come 
to the small village of Ifdrvan which the old glossator of the Rfijatarangini 
identifies with Sadakhadvana (‘the wood of the Six Arhats’). This place is 
mentioned by Kalhana as the riisidence of the great Pnddhist teacher Nagarjuna.^^ 
The name Hiirvan may well be derived from Sadarhadvana, but in the absence of 
other evidence the identification cannot be considered as quite certain. On the 
hillside south of the village remarkable remains of ancient ornamented brick- 
pavements have come to light on occasion of excavations made for the new SVinagar 
waterworks. 

Proceeding further up the valley of the stream which comes from the Mar Sar 
lake, we reach, at a distance of about three miles from the Dal, the village of 
Triphar, Evidence I have discussed elsewhere, makes it quite certain that it is 
the ancient TripureSvaka.-® The latter is repeatedly mentioned as a site of great 
sanctity by Kalhana as well as in the Nilamata and some older Mahatmyas ; but it 
has long ago ceased to be a separate pilgrimage place. A little stream known as 
the Tripuragnfigd near Triphar is, however, still visited as one of tlie stations on 
the Mahadeva pilgrimage. 


Compare for Suresvari and the site of 
Ifi'^bar, note v. 37. 

See Sainay. ii. 29. 

See note li. 134. 

17 is a modem contraction for KA -6rer, 
from Skr. bhattarakay which in Ka^mir local 


names has often taken the place of its 
synonym -Uvara ; comp. e.g. Skr. Vijayesintra 
>K8. Vij^bror, 

See V. 37, 40 sq. ; viii, 3365. 

See note i. 173. 

^ Compare note v. 46. 


Tirtha of SureSvari. 


Temple of Ihsvara, 


Sftflar/iadrana. 


Tirtha of 
'fripuresvara. 
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Himnyaptira, 


Jit^kapura. 


Amareh'ara. 


K^emendra in the colophon of his Dasavataracarita refers to the hill above 
Tripuresa as the place where he was wont to find repose and where he coi^osed 
his work. In Zainu-l-'abidin’s time Tripiiresvara seems yet to have been a Tirtha 
much frequented by mendicants.^^ Tripuresvara, too, possessed its shrine of 
Jyesthesvara, and to this King Avantivarman retired on the approach of death.^^ 

The whole mountain-ridge which stretches to the south of Triphar and along 
the Dal, bore in ancient times the name of S'ridvara.-*^ On the opposite side of 
the valley rises the bold peak of Mahadeva to a height of over 13,000 feet. 
Numerous references to it in the Nilamata, S'arvavatara and other texts show that 
it was in old times just as now frequented as a Tirtha. 

We may now again descend the valley towards the north shore of the Dal. On 
our way we pass close to Harvan the village of Tsatsa where the convenience of 
modern worshippers has located a substitute for the ancient Tirtha of the goddess 
S'aradii (see below, § 127). Leaving aside the famous garden of Shalimar of 
which our old texts know nothing, we come to a marshy extension of the Dal 
known as Tel’^bal. The stream which flows through it and which forms a branch 
of the river coming from the Mar Sar, bore the old name of Tilaprasthdr^ 

104 , The route which takes us from Tel'^bal to the mouth of the Sind 
Valley is the same which was followed by the pretender Bhiksacara and his rebel 
allies on a march to Suresvari described in the Kajatarangini.-® The narrow embank- 
ment on which they fought and defeated the royal troops, leads across the Tcl'^bal 
marshes. 

At the south foot of the ridge which descends to the opening of the Sind 
Valiev, we find the village of Havyil, the ancient Hiranyapura.^^ The place is 
said by Kalharia to have been founded by King Hiraiiyaksa. As it lies on the 
high road from the Sind Valley to S'rinagar it is repeatedly mentioned also in 
connection with military operations directed from that side against the capital. 
The victorious Uccala, when marching upon S'rinagar, had the Abhiseka ceremony 
performed en route by the Brahmans of Hiranyapura. It seems to have been once 
a place of importance, since it figures in a fairy-tale of the Kathasaritsagara as the 
capital of Kasmir.-’’ A spring a little to the south of the village is visited by 
the pilgrims to the Haramukutaganga and bears in the Mahatmyas the name of 
Uiranydk§a7idga, 

From near Ranyil several old watercourses radiate which carry the water of 
the Sind River to the villages lying between the Anch‘ar and Dal lakes. One of 
these canals passes the village of Zukur, A tradition recorded already by General 
Cunningham identifies this place with the ancient J uskapura. Kalhana names 
the place as a foundation of the Turuska (i.e. Kusana) King Ju^ika who also 
builta Vihara there.^® The Muhammadan shrines and tombs of the village contain 
considerable remains of ancient buildings. 

To the west of Juskapura, and on the shore of the Anch*ar, lies the large 
village of Amburhcr. It is the ancient Amare^vara often mentioned in the 


See i. 402. 

® See note v. 123. 

® See viii. 2422. 

** The first reference to this somewhat 
overpraised locality I can find, is by Abu-1- 
Fazl who mentions the wateifall or rather 
rascades of ‘ Shalamar ’ ; see ii. p. 361. We 
might reasonably expect that Jonarftja and 


S'rivara in their detailed accounts of the Dal 
would have mentioned the place if it had then 
claimed any importance. 

^ See note v. 46 ; 8r%v, i. 421. 

See note viii. 744. 

^ For detailed references, see note i. 287. 

See KathM, Ixv. 215 sqq. 

*• See note i. 168; Ano, G^eogr,, p. 101. 
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Bajatwangin! in connection with military operations to the north of S'rinagar.®’ 
This is easily accounted for by the fact that the place lay then as now on the high 
road connecting the Sind Valley with the capital. It took its name from a tem^e 
of S'iva Amaresvara which Suryamatl, Ananta’s queen, endowed with Agraharas 
wd a Matha. The ancient slabs and sculptured fragments which I found in 1895 
in and around the Ziarat of Farrukhzad Sahib, may possibly have belonged to this 
temple. 

Continuing on the road towards S'nnagar for about two miles further we come 
to the large viUage of VicM Nag, prettily situated among extensive walnut groves. 
A fine Naga near the village forms the object of a popular Yatra in the month of 
Gaitra. It is held to be a manifestation of th6 Ailapattra Naga who is mentioned 
also in the Nilamata. An earlier designation seems to be MuktamOlakakIoa 
which is given to the locality by S'rivara and in the Tirthasamgraha.^^ To the 
west of the village and near an inlet of the Anch'ar are the ruins of three ancient 
temples now converted into Ziarats and tombs.®* 

Only a quarter of a mile to the east of Vicar Nag and on the other side of the 
old canal called Lach*m Kul (•Laksmikulya), stands the hamlet of Anfbavan. In 
my “Notes on Ou-k'ong’s account of Kasmir” I have proved that Ant*bavan 
derives its name from the ancient Vihara of Amrtabhavana which Amrtaprabha, .a 
queen of Meghavahana, is said to have erected.®® Ou-k'ong mentions the Vihara 
by the name of Ngo-mi-t'o-po-wan which represents a transcribed Prakrit form 
'^Amitabhavana or *Amitabhavana. An ancient mound with traces of a square 
enclosure around it which is found between the canal and the hamlet, may possibly 
belong to the remains of this Vihwa. 

Proceeding to the east of AnVbavan for about a mile we come to the large 
village of Sudm^bal situated on a deep inlet of the Dal known as Sudar*khun. The 
name of the village and the neighbouring portion of the lake make it very probable 
that we have to place here the sacred spring of Sodaba.®* An ancient legend 
related by Kalha^a represented this spring as an Avatara of the Sodara Naga 
worshipped originally near the sacred site of Bhutesvara below Mound Hara- 
mukuta.®® 

Close to the mosque of Sudar*bal and by the lake shore are two pools fed by 
perennial springs. These, according to a local tradition, were in old times visited by 
numerous pilgrims. Now all recollection of this Tirtha has been lost among the 
Brahmans of S'rinagar. But the name of a portion of the village area, Baf^fpOr, 
points to a former settlement of Baftas or Purohitas. It is curious, too, that we 
find only half a mile from the village the Ziarat of B&zrat Bal, perhaps the most 
popular of all Muhammadan shrines in the Valley. It is supposed to be built over 
the remains of the miracle-working Pir Dastaglr Sahib. Is it possible that the 
presence of the rather ubiquitous saint at this particular spot had something to do 
with the earlier Hindu Tirtha ? 

** See note vii. 183. ^ See note i. 12&-126. Ks. -bal in Sudai*- 

See Sriv. iv. 66. bal means merely place. 

^ Compare for these remains Cole, Andent For this Sodara the present N&rftn N&g, 

Buildingt in £a»hmr, p. 31. see notes i. 123 : v. 65-6!>. 

" See note iii. 9 arid Notet on Ou-k'ong, 
pp. 9 sqq. 
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District of 
K/tnrlun. 


Jayarana. 


Khonamu^a. 


105 . Our circuit through the Phakh Pargana has brought us back to the 
purlieus of the capital. We must leave them now once more and start on our tour 
through the outlying districts. We may direct it first to the upper half of the 
Valley, the ancient Maclavariijya. This again is divided by the Vitasta into two 
portions, one to the north-east, the other to the south-west of the river. We 
shall begin with the Parganas on the right bank, starting from S'rinagar. 

The Pargana whicli adjoins S'rmagar from the south-east, is now known 
as Vihl. It extends from near Puranadhistbana to the Vast^rvan spur near 
Vjiut'pdr (Avantipura) and comprises a wide semicircular tract of fertile Karewa 
lands. In ancient times the district took its name from the village of Khaduvi, 
the present Khrw} The Bamaras of the Khaduvi district are repeatedly 
mentioned by Kalhana along with those of Jlolada, the modern Vular Pargana. 

The site of Pandrcthan or Puninildhisthana has already been fully noticed. 
About two miles higher up the river lies IViiuPchuk village with some ancient 
remains and traces of a stone bridge-head, probably of late date. The old name of 
the place is unknown. We pass next by the river the village of Simpdr, This 
may retain the name of Siilihapura founded by King Jayasimha in Kalhana’s time.® 

Less than two miles to the north-west of Simpor lies the village of Zevan, the 
ancient Jayavana. It was correctly identified already by Prof. Biihler on the 
basis of the happy and exact description given of it by Bilhana.* The poet 
mentions in this place of high-rising monuments” the “pool filled with 
pure water, sacred to Taksaka, lord of snakes.” This pool still exists in 
the Taksaka Naga which is visited annually by the pilgrims to Har^esvara.* 
The mention made by Kalhana in his story of Narapura of the pilgrimage to the 
Taksaka spring proves that in old times it must have enjoyed great reputation as a 
separate Tirtha. It is, in fact, the only Kasmir Naga which is distinctly mentioned 
in the Tirtha list of the Mahribharata (III. Ixxxii. 90). Abu-1-Pazl records the 
interesting fact that this spring was popularly held to be the place whence the 
cultivation of saffron flourishing in this neighbourhood originated.^ In Akbar’s 
time the cultivators, undoubtedly Muhammadans, still worshipped at this fountain 
at spring time. It was customary to pour cow’s milk into it to secure a good omen 
for the success of the crop. We see that the Taksaka Naga long retained his 
importance as a local divinity with the cultivators. 

About two miles to the north-east of Zevan we come on gently rising ground 
to the village of Khunf^moh, It is, as already stated above, the ancient Khona- 
MUSA, famous as the birthplace of Bilhana. The latter in the Vikramaiikadeva- 
carita gives an enthusiastic description of the charms of his home.® The saflfron- 
fields which Bilhana mentions, extend close to the lower of the two separate 
hamlets which form the village. In the upper hamlet is a sacred spring called 


* Compare note viii. 733. 

* See note viii. 2443. 

'•* Compare Heport^ pp. 6 sq. ; my note 
vii. 607 ; Vtkram. xviii. 70. 

* See note i. 220. 

^ See Ainri Akb., ii. p. 358. 


^ For a detailed and accurate account of 
the position and remains of Khonamu^a, see 
Prof. BUhlek’s Beportf pp. 5 sq. 

The identity of Khun’^moh with the Khona- 
inu^ia of Raj at. i. 90 was first pointed out by 
Gen. Cunningham, Anc, Oeoyr., p. 98. 
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D^odaranaga with some sculptured funeral Stales and a few fragmentary inscrip- 
tions. On wie hillside above the village issues another Naga which under the 
name of BhuvaneSvari is visited on the pilgrimage to Harsesyaba. The latter 
Tirtha lies on the summit of the high ridge which rises to the north of the village. 
It consists of a ‘ Svayaihbhu * Lihga situated in a small cave. and enjoys considerable 
populariW. I have not been able to trace its name except in the local Mahatmya 
and the Tirthasaiiigraha. 

The chief place of the Vihi Pargana is now the town of Pdmpar, the ancient 
Padmapura,^ about four miles south-west of Khun’^moh. It was founded in the 
beginning of the ninth century by Padma, the powerful uncle ol the puppet-king 
Cippata-Jayapida. Padma is said by the Chronicle to have also built a temple of 
Visnu-Padmasvamin. To this may possibly have belonged the scanty remains of 
an ancient temple which have been described by General Cunningham.” Close by 
is the Ziarat of Mir Muhammad Hamadani with some fine ancient columns and 
ornamented slabs which are likely to have been taken from this temple. Also the 
other Ziarats of the town show similar remains. Padmapura owing to its central 
position in u fertile tract seems to have always been a place of importance and is 
often mentioned by Kalhana and the later Chroniclers. 

Proceeding north-eastwards of Padmapura we pass first Bdl'^hom^ a large 
village, which in the Lokaprakasa and Tirthasaihgraha figures as BalaSrama. 
Under a large Deodar near it Baladevi is now worshipped in the form of an old stone- 
image. Numerous ancient Steles, showing miniature reproductions of temples, are 
found in the neighbouring rivulets and canals. They were a]>parently used in 
recent times as stepping-stones, which would account for their preservation. At 
the foot of a rocky spur which descends from the mountain-range to the north, 
lies the picturesque village of Uyaii, once mentioned by Kalhana under the name 
of OvANA.® It has a large sulphurous spring visited by the sick.^ 

About two miles further east we reach the village of Khruv, the ancient 
Khaouvi which, as we have seen, gave to the district its former name. There is 
an abundance of fine springs in and about Khruv; Abu-1-Fazl mentions them as 
objects of worship and estimates their number at 360.^*' Above the village a so- 
called ‘ Svayaiiibhu-cakra ’ or mystical diagram is shown on a rock.^^ It is held 
sacred to Jvalamukhi-DurgH and largely visited by pilgrims. I am, however, unable 
to trace any old reference to this Tirtha. 

Only a mile to the south-east of Khruv is the village of S'ar, until recently the 
seat of a flourishing iron-industry. Kalhana mentions it by the name of 8'anara as 
an Agrahara founded by King S'acinara.'^ Whatever the historical value of this 
notice may be which Kalhana took from Padmamihira, the evidence detailed in my 
note on the passage proves that the present S'ar is intended. An intermediate 
form of the name is preserved in the S^ndr of an old gloss. The Ziarat of Khwaja 
Khizar which stands liere near several small springs, is built with remains of a 
Hindu temple. 

About two miles south-west of S^ar are found the well-preserved rums of a 
temple near the village of Ladu (not marked on Survey map). They have been 

7 For a ilotailecl notice see note iv. 095. • vii. 295. 

The old name of the place is well known to AtTtri Akb,, ii. p. 8CH. ^ 

S'rinagar Papdits; Vigne, too. Travels f ii. “ Compare for such diagrams, also desig- 
p 31, recognized it correctly. nated devicakra or mdti'cakra^ note i. 122. 

« See J.A.li.n., 1848, p. 274. ^ See note i. 100. 
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described by Bishop Cowie,^* but I am unable to trace any old reference to this 
shrine in the texts 1 have examined. It is remarkable for having a circular cella, 
the only one known to me in Kasmir. A small square cella to the east of this 
temple has been annexed to a neighbouring Ziarat. 

Near the south end of the Vini Pargana and on the bank of the Vitasta lies the 
village of Lat'^pdr. An old gloss of the Eajatarahgiiu identifies it with Lalitapuba, 
a place founded in honour of King Lalitaditya by his architect.^^ The king, accord- 
ing to the Chronicle, was not pleased with the attention; in any case no importance 
seems to have attached to the place. There are no old remains above ground, but 
the local tradition still knows of King ‘ Laltadit * as the founder of a large town on 
the neighbouring Udar. 

106 . Passing round the foot of Mount Vast^rvan we enter the Pargana of 
Vular, the ancient Holada. This identification is supported, apart from the clear 
evidence of the modern name, by all passages of the Rujatarangini which mention 
Holada.^® Its feudal barons played a great part in the troubled times of the 
later Hindu reigns. 

Its most important place in old times was undoubtedly the town of Avantipuba, 
founded by King Avantivarman (a.d. 855-883).^® Its position is marked by the 
present village of VdnVpdr on the Vitasta. The conspicuous ruins of this place 
attracted already the attention of the early European visitors. General Cunningham 
did not fail to recognize in them the remains of the two great temples of Avanti^ 
svdmm and Avantisvara which Avantivarman built here.^^ Of the two great ruins 
one is at Vant‘por itself, the other and larger one half a mile further down the 
river close to the hamlet of Jaubrar (map ‘Jabair’). Owing to the complete 
destruction of the central shrines it is impossible to ascertain now which was 
dedicated to Visnu and which to S'iva. The fine enclosing quadrangles of the 
temples have also suffered badly. That of Avantisvamin was used as a temporary 
fortification in Kalhana’s own time and underwent a severe siege.^^ 

The site on which Avantivarman’^ town was built, had apparently enjoyed some 
sanctity before these temples were founded, and bore the old name of Visvaikasdra. 
The great extent of the town is indicated by the traces of ruined buildings which 
cover the foot of the hills east of Vant’pdr for a considerable distance. The 
frequent references to Avantipura in the Chronicles show that the town retained 
importance long after the death of its founder. 

We hear but little of other old sites in Holada. The great town of Mihirapura 
which King Mihirakula is said to have founded in it, can no longer be traced.^® 
Khuliy a village situated a short distance to the south-west of Tral, the modern 
headquarters of the tract, may possibly be the Khola of the Chronicle, one of 
Gopaditya’s Agraharas.-^^ Of Tral I am unable to trace any old notice. The 
identification of the village of ButSy about two miles south of Khuli, with the old 
Bhavaccheda is also uncertain.^i It is based on a gloss of Eajanaka Ratnakantha, 
the writer of the codex archetypus. Still further south lies the village of Kaiy 
probably the old Katika named by Kalhana as a foundation of Tufijina I.®® This 

See J.A.S,B,y 1866, pp. 97 sqq. *7 gee for a full description, J.A.S.B., 1848, 

See iv. 186. pp. 275 sqq., also ib. 1866, 121 sqq. 

See note i. 806. See viii. 1429 sq., 1474 sqq. 

See note v. 46 sq. See i. 306. 

Its identity with V9.nt‘pdr was first pointed gee note i. 340. 

out by Dr. Wilson in his note on Moorcroft’s Compare note iii. 381. 

Travels, ii. p. 244. ” Rftjat. ii. 14. 
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identification is made in the old gloss of the passage and supported by the phonetic 
evidence of the modern name. 

Of old remains in Vnlar the interesting temple of Ndrastdn at the northern 
extremity of the district (34® 3' lat, 75® 10' long.) deserves notice.^^ Unfortunately 
I am unable to find any clue as to its old name or history. . Excavations made by 
me at the site in 1891 brought to light interesting sculptures, but no evidence as 
to its name. The largo village of Sutur (m^ ‘ Sootoor *) to the south-west of 
Narastan may possibly account for the entry Satrava in the Lokaprakasa’s list of 
Parganas. 

107. The eastern boundary of Vnlar is marked by the high spur which Dbtpctof 
descends from the north towards the confluence of the Vitasta and Gambnira. The 
adjoining district to the east is one of considerable extent. It comprises besides 
the whole right or western side of the Lid*^ Valley, also the low-lying tract between 
the Vitasta and the lower course of the Vifoka. The modem name of this great 
Pargana is Dachiinpor which appears in S'rivara’s Chronicle as Daksinapaba. 

This clearly means ‘ the right bank [of the Ledari or Lid‘^r] .* Another form of 
the same significance, is Daksinapdrsva found in the Lokaprakasa and Martanda- 
mahatmya. To this designation corresponds the term Vdmapdriva, now Khovurpor, 
which, as we shall see, is applied to the left side of the Lid*r Valley.** 

The junction of the Vitasta with the Gambhira, i.e. the united Visoka and 
Ramanyatavi, has already been mentioned above as a Tirtha.**' Not far from it 
lies the village of Marhdm on the Vitasta, mentioned by Jonaraja under its old 
name of Madava^rama.*® The first part of the name is identical with that of 
Macfavardjya. 

About two miles south-east of Marhom and not far from the Vitasta, we find 
the village of Vag^hom, with a sacred spring known by the name of Hastikarna. 

This name seems to have applied formerly to the place itself which we find thus 
twice referred to by Kalhana.*^ It is possibly the Hastikarna, where Bhoja, Har^a’s 
son, was treacherously murdered. 

About one mile to the south of Hastikarna the Vitasta makes a great bend. Temple of 
The peninsula thus formed is occupied by a smail ‘ Udar ’ or alluvial plateau which Cakradhara* 
owing to its height and isolated position is a very conspicuous object in the 
landscape. It was once the site of one of the oldest and most famous shrines of the 
Valley, the temple of Visiiu Cakradhara. The plateau is still known as l^ak'dar 
Udar.** Brahman tradition is aware of the derivation of this name from 
Cakradhara. It was first brought to the notice of European scholars by Prof. 

Biihler who had duly recognized the antiquarian importance of the site.** 

The shrine of Cakradhara is often mentioned as a Tirtha of great sanctity.** It 
was also closely connected with the legends regarding the burned city of Narapura, 

See Mr. Lawrence’s notice, Valley ^ p. change of meaning, are based on a misunder- 
172 (reproduced from Bates, Gazetteer^ p. 290). standing. 

The attached photograph shows the site after See % 64. 

my excavations. Regarding the result of the See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 132. 

latter, see Vienna Oriental Joumalj 1891, ^ See note v. 23 ; also vii. 1650. 

pp. 346 sqq. Another Hastikarna, mentioned by S’rivara, 

General Cunningham, Anc, Geogr., p. 94, i. 441, seems to have been near S’rlnagar on 
assumes that K^. dachimj “ right,” is * now the west, 
used to denote the north,” and Kdioar ^ See notes i. 38, 201. 

[recte K}i0our\ or the “ left ” to denote the See lieporty p. 18. 

south.” ’ This assumption, however, as well '*® See Rdjat. vii. 268, 261, 269 ; Jonar* (Bo. 
as the explanation given for the alleged ed.), 763 ; S^rikar^fhac. iii. 12 ; Nilamata, 1170. 
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localized, as we shall see, in its close vicinity. But the only detailed notice of 
the temple we owe to a historical incident which took place there during the civil 
wars of Sussala’s reign.^^ The royal troops having been forced to evacuate the 
neighbouring town of Vijayesvara or Vij^brdr, the inhabitants of the latter place and 
of the neighouring villages took refuge in the temple of Cakradhara. This by its 
position on the high and steep TJdar was naturally well adapted for defence. The 
temple filled by the crowds of fugitives and routed soldiers, was soon besieged by 
the rebel troops of Bhiksacara. The temple courtyard was protected by massive 
wooden ramparts and gates. When these had been set on fire by the assailants a 
mighty conflagration ensued in which the whole mass of people inside perished. 
Kalhana vividly describes this great catastrophe which he believes to have provoked 
divine vengeance, and thus to nave brought about the downfall of the pretender. 

The account here given is of topographical interest. It shows that the temple 
actually stood on the flat top of the Udar, and at the same time explains the 
scarcity of stone remains in this locality. The absence of conspicuous ruins had 
already been noticed by Prof. Biihler. At the northern end of the Udar, however, 
which is separated from the rest by a dip in the ground, the outlines of a quad- 
rangular enclosure about forty yards square, can still be traced in regular rows of 
holmws. These hollows may possibly be the last indications of the wooden ramparts 
which enclosed the shrine. 

The temple seems to have been subsequently restored, and Jonaraja mentions 
the statue of Cakradhara among those chief divine images which Sikandar Butshi- 
kast destroyed.'^-* Jayadratha in his Haracaritacintaraani devotes a separate canto 
(vii.) to the relation of the legend which localized the god wielding the disk 
(cakra) at the Tirtha of Cakradhara. The latter is still referred to in a general way 
in the old Vijayesvaramahatmya. Now, however, Cakradhara is no longer visited as 
a Tirtha, though the Purohitas of Vijayesvara still retain a recollection of the former 
sanctity of the site. 

108 . There can be no doubt that at the foot of the Cakradhara Udar there 
stood once an ancient town of considerable importance. From the low ground 
towards the river and from the river-bed itself, ancient coins reaching back to 
Greek and Indo-Scythian rule are annually extracted in considerable quantities. 
Popular tradition still asserts that this site was once occupied by a great town. 
This tradition existed already in the time of Kalhana who records it in the inter- 
esting legend of Narapura.^’^ This is told at great length in a poetic episode of the 
First Book. 

King Nara is said to have founded a splendid capital, called after himself 
Naeapura, on the sandy bank of the Vitasta close to the shrine of Cakradhara. 
'‘There in a grove was a pond of limpid water, the habitation of the Naga 
Susravas.” A young Brahman who had found occasion to assist the Naga and his two 
daughters when in distress, was allowed to marry in reward one of the latter. He 
lived in happiness at Narapura until the beauty of the Nagalady excited the passion of 
the wicked Idiig. When Nara found his advances rejected, he endeavoured to seize 
the beautiful Candralekha by force. The couple thereupon fled for protection to 
their father’s habitation. 


** See viii. 971-996. See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 763. 

The date of the burning of Cakradhara See i. 201-274. 

seems to have been the twelfth S'ravaua htdi, 

A.D. 1121. 
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The Nasa then rose in fury from his pool and “ burned the king with his town Destruction of 

in a rain of fearful thunderbolts,” Thousands of people were burned before the Narapiura. . 
image of Visnu Cakradhara, to which they had fled for protection. Eamaiwa, the 
Naga’s sister, came down from the mountains carrying along masses of rocks and 
boulders. These she dropped, as we have seen, along the bed of the Ramanyatavi or 
Rembyar^ stream, when she found that Susravashad already wreaked his vengeance. 

The Naga himself feeling remorse at the carnage he had caused, removed to a lake 
on a far-ofi* mountain. There “ he is to the present day seen by the people on the 
pilgrimage to Amaresvara.” “ To this day,” thus closes Kalhanas story, “ that 
tale is remembered by the people when they behold close to Cakradhara that town 
destroyed by fire and that pond which has become a dry hollow.” 

Whatever the origin of the legend may have been, it is clear that popular 
tradition in Kalhana’s time looked upon the barren ground which stretches along 
the river between Taak‘‘dar and the present Vij^brOr as the site of an ancient city. 

The ruins which in the twelfth century were pointed out as the remains of the burned 
Narapura, may have supplied the immediate starting point of the legend. What 
these remains were we cannot say. As the ground referred to is subject to annual 
inundation it is possible that the remains meant have since disappeared under 
alluvial deposits. The habitation of the ‘ Susrara * Naga was still shown to me by 
Muhammadan peasants in a generally dry hollow close to the south-east foot of the 
Udar. The name of Narapura and its king are no longer remembered. But the 
main features of the legend as heard by Kalhana, still live in the local tradition. 

109. The ancient town which once stood in the position indicated, was 
evidently succeeded by Vijaye^vara, the present Vij'^hror. The latter nlace situ- fijaye»varn, 

ated less than two miles above Cakradhara, received its name from tne ancient 
shrine of S'iva Vijayesvara (Vijayesa, Vijayesana).^^ This deity is worshipped 
to the present day at Vij^brdr. The site has evidently from early times been one 
of the most famous Tirthas of Kasmir. It is mentioned as such in the Rajatarah- 
gini and many old Kasmiriaii texts.'^“ The tradition regarding Asoka’s connection 
with it supplies historical proof for its antiquity. According to Kalhaiia’s account 
which may well have been based on genuine local tradition or even inscriptioual 
evidence, Asdka had replaced the old stuccoed enclosure of the. temple by one of 
stone. The great king was alsc credited with having erected within this enclosure 
two temples called Asukek^ara, 

This old shrine, which is often mentioned by Kalhana, and which has been the Temple of S'iva- 
sceno of many a historical incident, has now completely disappeared. According to Vijayesvara. 
the tradition of the local Purohitas it stood at a site close to the river-bank and 
nearly opposite to the bridge over the Vitasta. When I first visited Vij^bror in 
1889 I still found some ancient slabs and fragments at this spot. It was then some 
fifteen feet below the level of the surrounding ground, and has since been partly 
built over. Stone materials are said to have been removed from here for the new 
temple of Vijayesvara which was built by Maharaja Ranbir Singh some thirty years 
ago higher up on the river-bank. 

Compare regarding the lake of Suha- *3^ General Cunningham who saw these re- 
vomga on the route to Ambumftth, above, § 69. mains in 1847, rightly attributes them to the 
* Compare for detailed references, notes i. temple of Vijayesa, but caUs the place ‘ Vija- 
88,106. yapura.* He justly points to the difference of 

^ The Wend of the Tirtha is given at level as an indication of the anticmity of the 
length in Uaracar,, z, structure ; see Anc. Geogr,, ii. p. 98. 
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Towii of 
Vijctyeivara. 


The Lid*r Valley. 


It is probable that a temple so much fre(juented had undergone more than one 
restoration in the course of the fifteen centuries which passed between the time . of 
Asoka and the end of Hindu reign in Kasmir. Some time before a.d. 1081, while 
King Ananta was residing at the Tirtha of Vijayesvara, the temple was burned 
down in a general conflagration, caused by his son Kalasa. The latter, however, 
subsequently restored the shrine. The old Liiiga of S'iva Vijayesvara seems to 
have been destroyed by Sikandar But^ikast.^® 

The town which we must suppose to have sprung up gradually around the 
temple, is ascribed by Kalhana to King Vijaya (ii. 62). But nothing else is re- 
corded of this ruler, and this may cause a doubt as to his historical existence. It is 
significant that the town is designated either simply as Vijayohmra or as Vijaya- 
kseira which is abbreviated from Vijayesvaraksetra, The modern name Vij^bror is 
the Ks. equivalent of Vijayesvara, Ks. -?>ror, from Skr. hhatfaraka, ‘ god,’ having 
replaced the more specific -Uvara, the usual designation of S'iva.*^® 

That there existed a town of some importance already at a comparatively early 
date near the shrine, is indicated by the mention of a thousand Agraharas, said to 
have been granted here by King Mihirakula to a settlement of Gandhara Brah- 
mans.^ It was large enough to accommodate the whole court and army of King 
Ananta when the latter removed his residence to Vijayesvara.^^ The narrative of 
the civil wars in Kalhana^s viii. Book shows the importance of the town by frequent 
references to the military operations of which it was the object.^^ One of these 
passages proves that there was a bridge over the Vitasta here already in the 
twelfth century, just as there is one still. 

Vij^bror has remained a town of some importance and still boasts of a large 
number of Brahmans, mostly Purohitas of the Tirtha. The latter being conveni- 
ently situated on the pilgrims’ way to Martaiida and Amaranatha is well frequented 
even at the present day. The Mahatmyas of Vijayesvara do not fail to name a 
considerable number of minor Tirthas to be visited* along with the main site. But 
apart from Cakradhara and Gambhirasamgama I am un 2 S)le to trace any of these in 
the older texts. 

Turning to the last portion of the DachUnpor district which lies in the Lid^r 
Valley, we have but few old localities to notice. The village of Li'ifr, somci ten 
miles to the north-west of Vijayesvara^ is the Levaka of the Rajatarangini, men- 
tioned as an Agrahara established by King Lava.^ Kular, about four mues higher 
up the valley, is identified by an old gloss with Kuruhdra, said to have been an 
Agrahara of Lava’s son Kusa.^ Close to Pah4gam where the Lid^r valley divides 
into two branches, lies the hamlet of Mdmal, A small temple of the usual Kasmir 
style built by the side of a fine spring is visited by the pilgrims to Amaranatha 
and designated in the Mahatmya called Amaresvarakalpa as Mammes'\caka. It 


See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 762 ; for an earlier 
mention of this emblem, see ih. 127. 

Compare note i. SB; also ii. 134. 

In the same way l^bror represents Ues- 
vara ; with the feminine -brar for bhattarika 
we have 8und*fbrdr for 8a/Mdhyddemy 
brgr for Bhe^ddem, etc. 

The forms *Bijbi&ra,’ ‘Bijbihara,* ‘Bijbe- 
hara,* etc., under which the local name figures 
in European books, are all based on a faulty 
Panjabi pronunciation. A fanciful etymo- 


logy of the name in which the first part of the 
word is taken to represent vidya, * learning,’ 
and the second * Vihara,’ has found favour in 
the guide-books, and may be mentioned here 
for curiosity’s sake. 

" See i. 317. 

** See vii. 336 sqq. 

« viii. 746 sqq., 969 sqq., 1140, 1609 sqq., 
etc. 

« See i. 87. 

^ i. 88. 
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is in all probability identical with the shrine of this name mentioned in the 
Raj ataran gi ni 

uo. Afl we have already befote noticed the Heveral sacred sites of the 
Araaranfitha pilgrimage, we may new turn back and descend to the left or eastern 
portion of the Lid’^r Valley. It forms the modem Paigana of Khdvurpor, The latter 
name, meaning ‘ left side,* reproduces the earlier designation Vamapak^va, of the 
same significance, found in Jonaraja’s Chronicle, the Lokaprakasa and elsewhere.^ 
In the upper portion of the Parganr I am not able to identify any particular old 
locality, though ancient remains in the fomi of sculptures of some interest are found 
near several Nagas of this tract, e.g. at Lokut^por and Sali (Papaharananaga). 

An old site is undoubtedly the large village of Hut^’inar, Its modern name 
seems to identify it with the S'aktamatha which Ksemendra names as one of the 
stations in the peregrinations of his heroine Kahkali. The chief mosque of the 
place is built with the remains of a Hindu temple and preserves in its walls some 
sculptured fragments of remarkable beauty 

About one mile below Hut"mar and on the bank of a branch of the Lid*^ lies 
the hamlet of Bum/izu^ which contains an ancient structure of considerable 
historical interest. The Ziarat of Eaba Bara^dln Sahib is nothing but a well- 
preserved temple, converted, with a liberal use of plaster, into the supposed resting- 
place of a Muhammadan saint. I have shown elsewhere that there is good reason 
to identify this shrine with the BiiiiyfAKE^AVA temple which Bhlma S'dhi, king of 
Kabul, the maternal grandfather of Queen Didda, is said to have erected in the 
lifetime of her husband Kseinagupta (a.d. 950-958).^ 

The legendary of the Zifirat relates that the saint was originally a Hindu and 
bore before his conversion to Islam the name of Bhlma Sddhl, It is easy to 
recognize in this name an adaptation of Bhima S'ahi. Also the name of the 
locality Bum^zu which the Martaiulamahatmya renders by Bhhnadvlpa, is clearly 
derived from the old name of the shrine. Bhlma (> Ks. Bum") is an abbreviation 
of Bhlmakesavn to which Ks. in, ‘island,’ has been added with reference to the 
several islands formed here by the Lid'^r immediately in front of the hamlet. 

Kalhana tells us a curious anecdote regarding the fate of Bhima S'ahi’s 
temple in King Harsa’s time, who confiscated the great treasures with which it was 
endowed.'*^® Close to the present Ziarat of BamMin Sahib is a small cave in the clifl’ 
containing a well-pr(*.served little temple which is still used for Hindu worship. 
Another smaller shrine outside has been turned into the tomb of RishI Ruknu-d-din 
Sahib. 

111. About one mile south of Bum^zu we reach the Tirtha sacred to 
Maktanda which has from early times to the present day enjoyed a prominent 
position among the sacred sites of Kasmlr. It is marked by a magnificent spring 
(traditionally represented as two, Vimala and Kamala) which an ancient legend 
connects with the birth of the sun-god Martanda,®® The Tirtha is visited at 


District of 
Vdmapiirsva, 


Shrine of 
Bhxmakemva, 


Tirtha of 
Mdrtai^4a, 


See viii. 3360. 

^ Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 79, 1232. 

See Samayam. ii. 43. 

The change.of S'dkta > hut^ is in accordance 
with the phonetic laws of Ka^miri ; mar is the 
regular derivative of rnatha, see above, § 66. 
[when preparing my map, I had not noticed 
the local name of K^emendra’s text; it is 
hence not shown on it.] 

VOL. II. 


** See note vi. 178. 

For an accurate description of the temple 
see Bishop Cowib’s paper, J.A.S.B.y 1866, 
pp. 100 sqq. 

See vii. 1081 sqq. 

“ Compare for a detailed account of the 
Tirtha, note iv. 192. 

The Vimala Nftga is named by the Nilamata, 
963; Srtv. i. 377, etc. 
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Temple of 
Mdrtm^, 


Town of M&rt&i^^a. 


Amntandga. 
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frequent intervals by crowds of pilgrims and is well known also in India proper. 
The popular name of the Tfrtha, Bavan^ is derived from Skr. hhavana, ‘ [sacred] 
habitation.* This somewhat general appellation seems to have come into use 
already at an early date as S'nvara employs it/‘^ and is in itself an indication of the 
Tirtha’s great popularity. A more specific designation is Matfhavan, Skr. 
Matsyahhavana ; this is due to the abundance of sacred fish which swarm in the 
large basins filled by the spring.'^- 

The ancient remains at the sacred spring itself are very scanty. All the more 
imposing are the ruins of the great teninle wliich King Lalitaditya erected at a 
short distance in honour of the presiding aeity of the Tirtha.^*^ They are situated 
a little over a mile to the south-east of ‘ Bavan,* near the northern edge of the 
great Udar which stretches towards Anatn&g. It can scarcely be doubted that the 
site was chosen with a view to the prominent position it assured to the great 
temple. Kalhana duly praises “the wonderful shrine of Martaiula with its massive 
walls of stone, within a lofty enclosure.** Its ruins, though much injured by the 
ravages of time and earthquakes, form still the most impressive specimen ol‘ 
ancient KajSmir architecture. They have been much admired by European 
travellers and often described. They are the earliest ruins in Ka^mir, the date of 
which is fixed with approximate accuracy. 

The name Martanda, in the form of Mdrtanf/ or Maian, still attaches to the 
ruins though they have long ago ceased to be an object of religious interest. King 
Kalasa haa sought this great fane at the approach of death, and expired at the 
feet of the sacred image (a.d. 1089). Harsa, his son, respected this temple 
in the course of the ruthless confiscations to which he subjected the other ri(*h 
shrines of the country. Subsequently, in Kalhana*s time the great quadrangular 
courtyard of the temple, with its lofty walls and colonnades, was used as a 
fortification. The destruction of the sacred image is ascribed to Sikandar 
Butshikast. 

Kalhana distinctly mentions the town “ swelling with grapes ** which Lalita- 
ditya founded near his temple ; but of this no trace remains now. It is probable 
that a canal then supplied water from the Lid'^r to the naturally arid plateiiii on 
which the temple stands. This canal seems to have been repaired by Zainu-1- 
‘abidin, whose irrigation works on the Martand Udar are described at length by 
Jonaraja.®**’ The plateau has since become once more an arid waste though the 
course of the old canal can still be traced above Hut^mar. The town of Martanda 
had left its name to the small Pargana of Matan which comprised this plateau as 
well as the villages situated along the foot of the hills further east. It is referred 
to as Martandadesa by .Tonaraja.^^ Abu-LFazl notices the large temple of Mafan 
and the well or pit close by which a Muhammadan legend represents as the place 
of captivity of the * angels Harut and Marut.’ 

U2. At the foot of the western extremity of the Martand plateau lies the 
town of Islamabad, or by its Hindu name Anatndg, The latter is derived from the 
great spring of the Anantanaga which issues at the southern end of the town. 
The Naga, though no Tirtha of particular repute, is mentioned in the Nilamata, 


" S'nv, i. 876, 387. 

Compare Akb., ii. p, 368. 

“ See note iv. 192 for detailed referenccjH, 
^ See Jonar* 1246 sqq. 


Jman 1310. 

See Ain-i Akb.f ii. p. 368. 

For the Muhammadan tale see also Vignb, 
i. p.361. 
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Haracaritacintamani and some Mahatmyas.**^ Of the town, however, I cannot find 
any old notice, and it is in all probability, as its Muhammadan name implies, a 
later foundation. To the north of the town and on the way to Bavan, is the 
Gautamandga, named by the Nllamata and the Martandamahatmya. 

The modern name of the small district which comprised besides Anatnag the 
tract immediately south and west of it, is Anyech, Tnis is represented in some 
Mahatmyas of lecent composition by Anehdhm. This name occurs also once in 
S'rlvara^s Chronicle, but the locality thare meant is not certain.®** 

The valley of the Ar®patb or Harsapatha which opens to the east of Islamabad, Tirtha of 
forms the Pargana of Kn^^hdr, This name is in all probability connected with Kapatetivara, 
that of the ancient Tirtha of Kapate^vaba, situated on the southern side of the 
valley close to the village of KdfherJ'^ The name of the latter is undoubtedly a 
derivative of Kapatesvara, as the analogy of Jyether < Jyesthesvara, Triphar < Tri- 
puresvara, etc., clearly shows. 

The place of pilgrimage is the sacred spring oi Papasudana (‘sin-removing*), 
situated a short distance above Kuther. In it S'iva is believed to have shown him- 
self in the disguise (kapaf(t) of pieces of wood floating on the water. The legend is 
related at length in the Nilamata, and the author of the Haracaritacintamani 
devotes to it a separate canto which has now become the official Mahatmya of the 
Tirtha.®*^ The importance of the latter is shown by the fact that Ealhana men- 
tions it in his Introduction first among the sacred sites of Kasipir. 

Before him already Alberuni had heard of the story that pieces of wood sent 
by Mahadeva appear annually “ in a pond called Kudai^ahr to the left of the 
source of the Vitasta, in the middle of the month of Vaisakha.”®^ Kddaisjkahr 
is an easily explained corruption for i.e. ^Kavadeivavy a Prakri- 

tized form of the name. The map shows that the description of the Tirtha’s 
position is accurate •enough with reference to the Nilanaga as the Vitasta*s 
traditional source. The date named by Alberuni is identical with that prescribed 
Ibr the Kapatesvara Yiltra. 

The sacred spring rises in a large circular tank which is enclosed by an 
ancient stone-wall and steps leading into the water. According to Kalhana*s 
account this enclosure was constructed, about a century before his own time, at the 
expense of the well-known King Bhoja of Malava. The latter is said to have 
taken a vow always to wash his face in the water of the Papasudana sparing, which 
he caused to be regularly supplied to him in jars of glass In my note on the 
passage I have shown that local tradition at Kother still retains a recollection of 
this story though in a rather legendary form. A small temple which stands to the 
east of the tank, and some other remains probably belong to the period of Bhoia. 

Abu-1-Fazl, too, knows, “ in the village of Kotihar, a deep spring surrounded by 
stone temples. When its water decreases an image of Mahadeva in sandal-wood 
appears.” 

About four miles to the north-east of Kother and on a branch of the Ai^ath Sfamdhgmn, 
river lies the populous village of S'dngasy the ancient S*Amakqaba. Ealhana men- 
tions the place twice.®^ The modem name can be traced back to S'amahgasu 

•'^7 See Nilamatay 902 ; Vitastd-y Trisa'di- Haracar, xiv. 

dhydmdhdtmyay etc., aJao Haracar, x. 251 sqq, See Indiay ii. p. 181 . 

(Anantabhavana). See vii. 190 sqq. 

** ^’riv, iii, 184. ^ See i. 100; viii. 651, 

^ See note i. 32. 
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through a course of regular phonetic conversion, one stage of which is preserved in 
the form S'vdngas supplied hv the old glossator of the Chronicle.®^ Some old 
carved slabs built into the chief Ziarat of the place attest its antiquity. A short 
distance above S'angas we come to another old place. It is the present village of 
Vut^rus which on the authority of the same glossator and of the name itself we 
can safely identify with Kalhana’s Uirdsa,^^ Uccala and Sussala in their flight 
from Harsa’s court found a temporary refuge with the Damara of this locality. 

Turning back to the west we find in the middle, of the valley the village of 
Khondur, An old gloss enables us to identify it with the ancient Skandapura 
mentioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara of King Gopaditya.^ More important is 
Ach'^hal, a large village situated at the extremity of the hill range which lines the 
Kut'^har Pargana from the south. It is mentioned in the Chronicle under the 
name of Aksavala. The beautiful sjjrings of the place have often been described 
since Abu-l-FazVs time, also by Bernier. The park around them was a favourite 
camping ground of the Mughal court.®^ The Nilamata calls the spring 
Aksipdlandga. 


SECTION VII. — THE SOUTHERN DISTRICTS OP MADAVARAJYA. 

District of Bring. 113 , The Kut^har Pargana is adjoined on the south by the district of Bring 
which coincides with the valley of the Bring stream. Its old name cannot be 
traced ; the Lokaprakasa transcribes the modern designation by Bhringa. At the 
western end of the Pargana and about five miles to the south-west gf Ach^bal, is 
the village of Lok^bavan which an old gloss identifies with Lokapunya of the 
RajatarangiriL^ The numerous passages which mention the place agree with this 
location. The name Luk'^bavan applies also to the fine Niiga adjoining the village, 
and this explains the second part of the present name, -bavan (Skr. -hhavana),^ 
King Lalitaditya is said to have built a town here. A small garden-palace erected 
in Mughal times near the spring is partly constructed of old materials. 

Ascending the Bring valley we come again to an old site at the large village of 
It is certainly the Bheuara of Kalhana who notices here a wealthy Agra- 
hara of King Baladi^a.® A ruined mound in the village and some old sculptures 
at the neignoouring Brahman village of Hangalgund are the only ancient remains 
now above ground. 

Tirtha of From Sid*r we may pay a passing visit to a small Tirtha which, though I can- 

Ardhanansvara. find it mentioned in any old text, may yet claim some antiquity. About one and a 
half miles to the south-east of Bid*r lies the village of Naru in the low hills flank- 
ing the valley. It contains a small temple of ancient date which was restored some 
forty years ago by a pious Dogra official. It stands by the side of a small Naga 
at which, according to the local Mahatmya T acquired from the resident Purohita, 
S'iva is worshipped as ARDHANARi^VARA, that is, in conjunction with his consort 
Parvati, Inside the temple is an ancient image of Visnu with a short Sanskrit 

Compare note i. 100. In the translation of the Ain^i Akb. the 

^ Compare vii. 1264. name appears as * Acch Dal,’ ii. p. 368 ; see 

i. 340. Bernier, Travels^ p. 411. 

^ Compare note i. 338. 


‘ See note iv. 193. 
* See above, § 111, 


® iii, 481, 
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inscription said to hnve ^en found in a miraculous fashion at the restoration of the 
temple. About half a mile to the south-west is a sacred spring Imown as Svedandaa 
which ^e^ to have risen originally within a large temple. ' The remains of the 
latter lie in phapeless heaps around the spring. The latter is still visited by 
pilgrims. 

It appeap to me that it is this spot which Abu-1-Fazl wishes to describe in the 
following notice. After mentioning the Kukar Nag and Sund^-br^r (see below) among 
the sacred places of Bring he says At a little distance in the midst of a beautiful 
temple, seven fountains excite the wonderment of the beholder. In the summer- 
time self-immolating ascetics here heap up a large fire around themselves, and 
with the utmost fortitude suficT themselves to be burned to death.’* ^ He then men- 
tions a lofty hill containing an iron mine to the north of this spot. This can only 
be the hill above Sop on the northern side of the valW and nearly opposite Naru, 
from which iron is still extracted at the present day. There is no other Naga within 
Bring to which Abu-l-Fazl’s description would apply so closely as to the Svedanaga. 

The Kuk*r Nag, mentioned hy Abu-1-Fazl for its good water inciting a healthy 
appetite, lies about a mile above Bid*r. It is a spring of very great volume, but is 
referred to only in the Trisaradhyamahatinya (Kukku(eivara), 

Bring contains one of the holiest of Kasmir Tirthas in the sacred spring of the 
goddess Samdiiya, also called Trimmdhyd^ the modem SundUbrdr,^ It is situated 
in a side-valley opening to the south of the village of Devalgom, circ. 75® 22' long. 
83® 32' lat. The spring of Saradhya derives its fame as well as its appellation 
from the fact that for uncertain periods in the early summer it flows, or is suppoiled 
to flow, interinitteTitly, three times in the day and three times during the night. 
Owing to the analogy thus presented to the threefold recitation of the Gayatri 
(Saihdhya) it is hold sacred to the goddess Bamdhya. At the season indicated it is 
visited by a considerable concourse of pilgrims. 

The small spring, which is usually dry for the greater part of the year, has, 
owing to the curious phenomenon above indicated, always enjoyed great fame as one 
of the ‘wonders * of the Valley. Kalhana duly mentions it immediately after Kapa- 
t OS vara. The Nilaraata, too, knows it. Abu-1 -FazI describes it in detail, and Dr. Bernier 
made it a special point to visit this ‘ merveille de Cachemire.’ ^ He has observed 
the phenomenon with his usual accuracy. The ingenuous explanation he has 
recorded of it, shows how close^ he had examined the topographical features of 
the little valley. Close to the Trisaihdhya spring there is another Naga, sacred to 
the Seven Rsis, but not sharing the former’s peculiar nature. There are no ancient 
remains in the neighbourhood deserving special notice. 

114 . To the south of Bring lies tne valley of the Sandran River which forms 
tlie Pargana of Shahabad. This name is of comparatively modern origin, as 
Abii-l-Fazl still knows the tract as Ver.'^ This designation still survives in the 
name Vernag, i.e. ‘ the Naga of Ver,’ popularly given to the fine spring which we 
have already noticed as the habitation of the Nilanaga and the traditional source of 
the Vitasta. Abu-1-Fazl still saw to the east of it ‘ temples of stone.’ These have 
now disappeared, their materials having been used probably for the construction of 
the fine stone-enclosure which Jahangir built round the spring. The deep blue 
colour of the water which collects in the spring-basin, may possibly account for the 


See ii. p. 356. '^Compare Ain-i Akb,^ ii. pp. 355 sq. ; 

^ See note i. 33. BERmnn^TravelSf pp. 410 sag. 

^ See Ain-^i Akb,f li. pp. 3ol^ 370. 
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location of the Nllanaga in this particular fountain. Ealhana’s reference to the 
“ circular pond ” from which the Vitasta rises,® shows that the spring had already 
in ancient times an artificial enclosure similar to the present one. 

Reference has already been made to the sacred spring of VitK^vutuTy oply about 
one mile to the north-west of Vernag. The small village near by is mentioned by 
Kalhana as a town under the name of Vitastatra.® Asoka is said to have erected 
here numerous Stupas ; within the Bharmdranya Vihara there stood a lofty Caitya 
built by him. Of these structures no remains can now be traced above ground. 
Vitastatra could never have been a large town as the ground is too confined. But 
some importance is assured to the site by the route to the neighbouring pass of 
Ban*hal {Banasdld). We have already spoken of the pass and its ancient name.^® 

Pang AH AST A the present Pdnzat\ also in Vcr, has already been referred to as 
the site of one of the traditional sources of the Vitasta. Kalhana mentions it in 
connection with a Matha which S'uravarman, Avantivarman's minister, built here.^^ 
A pretty valley which opens to the south -of Panzath, is now known by the name of 
its chief village RuzuL The latter is mentioned by Jonaraja as Bajolaka.^^ 
About three miles higher up this valley ia the Naga of Vasuki. It is mentioned 
in the Nilamata and other old texts, but does not appear to have ever been an 
important Tirtha.^® 

115, The Pargaiia of Div*sar which adjoins Shahabad-Ver on the west, may 
be roughly described as comprising the tract of alluvial plain drained Tby the Vesau 
(Visoka). By its ancient name of Devabarasa it is often mentioned in the 
Rajatarangini and other Chronicles.^^ Being extensively irrigated by canals 
drawn from the Visoka it is very fertile. This accounts for the great part which 
the Damaras or feudal landholders of Devasarasa played during the weak reigns of 
the later kings. No certain reference to a specific locality within this tract can be 
traced in our old texts. But it seems probable that Pdreviiohay repeatedly named 
in Kalhana's Chronicle, must be looked for within Devasarasa ; the name means 
literally ‘ beyond the Visoka,* 

The fertile valleys descending to the* right bank of the Visoka from that 

K >rtion of the Pir Pantsal Range which lies between the Kdns^r Nag Peak and the 
ohi Pass, form a small district of their own, known in recent times by the double 
name of Khur-Nar“vav. The first part of this name is taken from the large village 
of Khur situated about two miles from the Visoka, oirc. 74° 66' 45" long. 33° 37' lat. 
It is marked as * Koori * on the larger survey map. The name Kheri, which we find 
used by Kalhana and S'rivara for the designation of the tract, is in all probability 
the older form of Khur.^® It seems that in later Hindu times the administration 
of Kheri, perhaps as a royal allodial domain, formed a special charge. Kalhana 
often refers to tne Kherlkdrya as a high state-office. The Sikhs and Dogras who 
established Jagirs for members of the reigning family in Khur-Nar^^vav, may thus 
have followed an earlier arrangement. 

The only localities in this little district that are known to us by their ancient 
names, are Godhara and Hasti^ala, the present Oudar and AsVhel}'^ These 
two small villages are situated close together, on a branch of the Visoka near the 

® See i. 28. See NUamatay 901. 

® See note i. 102. Compare note viii. 504. 

Compare above, § 41. Compare note iv. 5. 

“ V. 24. Compare note i. 335. 

** See Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 90. *5^ See note i. 96. 
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eastern limits of Khur»Nar*vav. Kalhana mentions the ^ Agrahara of Godhara- 
Hastisala * as a foundation of King Gk)dhara. The old gloss which traneicribes 
these local names by ‘ Godhar-Astihil ’ enabled me to identify the places intended. 

A small stream which falls into the Visoka at Gudar is known by the name of 
(rodo/varl mA forms a Tirtha of some repute among the Brahmans of the neigh- 
bouring districts. In the Mahatmya of the Tirtha the site of the village is calTed 
Godaray and its name connected with the legend of the appearance of the Godavari. 

The local tradition regarding a town which King Gudar is supposed to have founded 
here has been discussed in my note On the above-quoted passage of Kalhana. 

The Naubandhana Tirtha and the, Kramasaras or Kons’^r Nag south of this 
district have already been previously noticed. 

116 * To the north of Div^sar extends the considerable district of A4*vin District of Karata, 
reaching from the western end of Khur.Nar*vav to the lower course of the Visoka. 

Its present name is derived from that of the large village of which lies on 

the left bank of the Visoka about three miles south-west of Vij^bror. In the form 
of Ardhavana this name is found already in a passage of Jonaraja’s Chronicle, 
supplied by the new edition.^® The ancient designation of the district, however, 
was Karala. This is used by Kalhana when speaking of the Suvarnamanikulya, 
the present canal of Suntoan^ Kul, which has already been referred to as irrigating 
part of Ad’^vin.^® 

In the lower portion of the district and on the left bank of the Visoka, we have 
the ancient KatImusa, the present vill^e of Kaimuh, The place is mentioned by 
Kalhana as an Agrahara, founded by Tufijina I., and contains some old remains 
built into its chief Ziarat.^® 

Part of A(Pvin lies on an alluvial plateau. The northernmost portion of this Pargapa of 
Udar ground seems to have been formed into a separate Pargana after Zainu-1- Zain*pf5r. 
‘a-bidin had constructed there extensive irrigation channels. From the sunall town 
J aindimvi founded by him, the new sub-division took the name of Zain?por or 
jAiNAruuA.-^ At the east foot of the Zain^or Udar lies the village of 
(niaj) ‘ Woochi ’) which on the authority of an old gloss may be identified with 
Vai^cika (or Vascikii), an Agrahara founded by Gopaditya.-^ 

The Pargana which joins on to Ad^vin in the north-east, is now known as Pargai.ia of Bot. 

Hd( (map ‘ Batoo ’). Its ancient name is unknown. The only old locality I can 
trace in it, is the village of tSidaUy 74° 51' long. 33° 41' lat., the ancient SlDDHA- 
pA'i’iiA.-^ It has given its name to the route previously mentioned which leads to the 
Budil and Koiis’^r Nfig Passes. It is curious that we find no old mention whatever of 
the present S'upiyaii, a considerable town, which is the trade-emporium for the Pir 
Pantsal route. In this character S'upiy^n has replaced the ancient S' urapur a or 
1 1 iir .'p<^r, but the change must be a comparatively recent one. 

S'uRAPURA which we have already noticed as the Kasmir terminus of the Pir Surapura. 
Pan^al route, lies some seven miles higher up on the Rembyar?.^* It received its 
name from the minister S'uravarman who built it in the time of Avantivarman and 
transferred to it the watch-station or ‘ Dranga ’ of the route. The position of the 
latter is marked by a spot known as Ilahl Darwaza a short distance above Hurtpor.^^ 

Jonrtr. (Bo. od.), 1330. ^ Compare note i. 343. 

Sec note i. 97 and above, § 78. ® See note viii. 557. 

ComT)are note ii. 55. Compare Note i) (iii. 227) ; note v. 39 ; 

See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 1144 sqq. ; Sriv» iii. also 1895, pp. 381 sqq. 

194 ; Fourth Chron. 360, 383. See above, § 42. 
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S'urapura must have been a place of considerable extent as ruins of old habitations 
can be traced on the river-banks for over two miles below the present Hiir^or. *It 
must have retained its importance down to Akbar’s time, because it is regularly 
mentioned by all the later Chroniclers whenever they refer to marches and trafiSc 
by the Pir Pantsal route. The ancient remains of the place have been described 
by me in my notes on the latter. 

Our previous account of the old localities on the way to the Pir Pantsal Pass 
makes it unnecessary for us to proceed now further in this direction. Descending 
then by the Rembyar^ we come on its left bank to the village of Degdm situated 
about one and a half miles to the west of S'upiy^n. It is the Degbama of the 
Rajatarahgini and tlie site of the Kapalamocana Tirtha.^® The sacred spring of 
the latter is supposed to mark the spot where S'iva cleaned himself from the sin 
attaching to him after the cutting-off of Brahman’s head (kaudla). The Tirtha is 
old, because the Haracaritacintamani mentions it twice.^^ There are, however, but 
few ancient remains and the extant Mahatmya is evidently not of old date. It calls 
the village JJvigrdma and knows the modern S'upiyan by the name of 8'iirjjdi/ana. 

117. The villages which lie at the foot of the pine-clad spurs descending into 
the plain west and north-west of S'upiyan, formed until recent times a small distinct 
Pargana known as Suparsgmun. Abu-1-Fazl mentions it (Soparsaman), but I am 
not able to trace its name in our older texts. 

To the north of this tract and of Bot extends the Pargana of 8* nlcru. Its old 
name is unknown. Here at the foot of the hills we have the ancient Kalyanapura, 
represented by the present village of KalampoVy situated Td"" 54' long. 33'^ 48' lat. 
It was founded by kalyanadevi, a queen of Jayapida.^^^ Being on tlie high road 
from the Pir Pantsal Pass to S'rinaear it was repeatedly the ‘scene of battles fought 
with invaders from that direction.^^ At Kalyanapura there was in Kalhana’s time 
the splendid country-seat of a powerful Damara.*'^® The large village of Drdh^gdm, 
some three miles north of Kalamppr, is mentioned as Dbabhagrama by S'rivara, 
along with Kalyanapura, in the description of a battle which was fought between 
the two places.’"*^ 

Hi^ up in the valley of the Bimai stream which debouches at Drub^gam from 
the south-west, is the site of an ancient Tirtha which, though now completely for- 
gotten, must have ranked once amongst the most popular in Kasmlr. In Kalhana’s 
introduction there is named along with Trisaihdbya, Svayambhu, S'arada, and other 
famous sites, the hill of Bheda fRAe^a^m), sanctified by the Gangodhhedtt spring.** 
There the goddess Sarasvati was believed to have shown herself as a swan in a l^e 
situated on the summit of the hill. This Tirtha has long ago ceased to be visited by 
pilgrims, and all recollection regarding its position has been lost to Pandit tradition. 
Fortunately the old Mahatmya of the sacred lake has survived in a single copy. 
With the help of some indications furnished by it and an opportune notice of Abu- 
1-Fazl, I was able to make a search for this ancient Tirtha which ultimately led to 
its discovery at the present Bud“br^ in the valley above indicated. 

For the detailed evidence regarding 1;hiB identification I must refer to Note A 
(i. 35). Here a brief reference to the topographical peculiarity of the site will 

^ Soo note vii. 266. ^ See viii. 2348 sqq. 

See Haracar. X. 249 ; xiv. 111. See S'riv. iv. 467. For a miniature 

2** See note iv. 483. temple extant at Dr&bVam, compare Bishop 

See viii. 1261 sqq.; 2814 sqq.; Cowie’s note, 1866, p. 117. 

iv. 466 Kqq. 
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suffice. The Mahatmya describes the lake sacred to the goddess Sarasvati-Bheeja 
as situated on the summit of a hill and Gahgodbheda as a spring flowing from it. At 
Bu4*hrdrj a small Gujar hamlet which oc'^mpies the position marked by Bhedagibt 
on the map, I found an ancient stone-lined tank fed by a spring on the top of a 
small hillock. The latter rises about se/enty feet above the level of the narrow 
valley of the Bimai stream. Prom the side of the hillock issues a spring which is 
the natural outflow of the tank and exactly corresponds to the desenption given of 
Gahgodbheda. The name Bui'ibrqr is the direct derivative of Bhedadevl^ ‘ the 
god(mss Bheda,* the popular designation of the Tirtha found in the Mahatmya ; 
•brqr < Skr. bhaftdrikd is the equivalent of devi, as in Sund*brar, Har^brar, and 
other names. 

The water of the spring which fills the tank, is said to keep warm in the 
winter. This accounts evidently for the story told in the Mahatmya that snow 
iH‘ver lies on the ground around the sacred tank. Also Abu-l-Pazl’s notice of the 
Tirtha knows of this particular feature : “ Near ^ukroh (S'ukru) is a low hill on 
the summit of which is a fountain which flows throughout the year and is a place 
of pilgrimage for the devout. The snow does not fall on this spur.’*^® 

Also S'rivara helped to guide my search in the direction of Bud^brar and to 
confirm the subsequent identification. He mentions the route through Bheddvana^ 
‘the forest of Bheda,' as the line of retreat taken by the troops who, after their 
defeat in the above-mentioned engagement near Dnib’^gam, were fleeing towards 
Hajauri.*"**^ A glance at the map shows that the thickly- wooded valley of BueJ^brar 
is meant here. For a force beaten near Drab^gam it aflbrded the most direct and 
safest retreat to the Pir Pantsal Pass and hence to Rajauri. The route leading 
through the valley joins the ‘ Imperial Eoad ’ at Dubji and is shown on the luap. 

Returning once more to the plain we have yet to notice two other old localities 
oi* S'ukru. Bilau (map " Belloh about four miles north-east of I)rab*gam, is pro- 
bably the ‘ village of Bilava,’ once mentioned by Kalhana.^* Within a mile of it 
lies the village Sm'immil, which we may safely identify with the Suvarnaamura 
of the Rajatarangini in view of the resemblance of the names and the repeated 
mention of the latter place together with Kalyanapura.’^^ 

118 . East of S'ukru towards the Vitustil stretches the Pargana of S'dvur 
(map ^Showra’). The earlier form of its name cannot be traced. Its northern 
part is formed by the alluvial plateau known as the Naunagar TJdar, This latter 
is twice refened to as Naunagara in Kalhana’s Chronicle.^® The village of Payer 
which lies at the foot of the Udar at its north-western end, contains a well-preserved 
little temple often described by European travellers.*^ Nothing is known regarding 
the original name of the locality. 

To the north of S'ukru we have the district of Ghrdfh (shown only on the 
larger survey map). It extends from the hills above Ramuh in a north-easterly 
direction to the left bank of the Vitasta. Its old name is restored in 
Sahibram’s Tirthasamgraha as *8'rlrd§tra, but I do not know on what authority. 


See AtTi’d AM,f ii. p. 362. 

® Compare S'riv. iv. 496 and the preceding 
narrative. 

« See vii. 1016. 

^ See note vii. 1619; sun% ‘gold,’ is the 
regular Ks. derivative of Skr. mmnj/i. 
w See vu. 368. 
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Rdmuh, first correctly identified by Prof. Biihler with Ealhana’s Eamusa,^® is a 
considerable village on the high road from S'upiyan to S'rinagar. It is first men- 
tioned as an Agrcinara, founded by a queen of Tunjina I. A small spring at the 
northern end of the village, called Dhanandga, is visited as a Tirtha and contains 
some fragments of ancient sculptures. The temple erected by the Brahman family 
which now holds Ramuh as a Jagir, does not seem to mark an old site. 

A short distance to the north of Bamuh rises an alluvial plateau which is 
crossed by the road to S'rJnagar. It is known as Ous TJiar ana takes its name 
from the village of Gns situated at its eastern foot, about two miles from Bamuh. 
The place is mentioned as Gusika in S'rivara’s Chronicle, which also knows tlie 
plateau by the name GusiJcodddra.^^ At the other end of Chrath towards the 
Vitasta lies the large village ofMatanpor, 75® 1' long. 33® 55' lat., which in all pro- 
bability represents the Ratnapura of the Rajatarangini.^ The latter was 
founded in Kalhana’s time by Queen Ratnadevi, who also constructed there a fine 
Matha. 

With Chrath may be mentioned two localities on the left bank of the Vitasta, 
though in recent times they were counted with the riverain Pargana of Sairu-1- 
mawazi‘ Bala. Gur^pur, a small village opposite to the foot of Mount Vast'^van, 
is identified by an old gloss with the Gopalapura which according to Kalhaiia 
was founded by Queen Sugandha (a.d. 904-6).“*^ 

Lower down on the river is the large village Kak^pdr which forms as it were 
the riverside station or port for S'upiyan. A note from the hand of Paiujit 
Rajanaka Eatnakantha who wrote the codex archetypus of the Rajataraiigini, 
identifies Utpalapura with Kak^pdr.^" Utpalapura was founded by Utpala, an 
uncle of King Cippata-Jayapida, in the early part of the ninth century. If this 
identification is correct, one of the ruined temples extant at Kak^^dr and noticed 
already by Cunningham, may be the shrine of Visnu Utpalasvdmin numtioned by 
Kalhana in connection with the foundation of Utpalapura. Jonaraja also knows 
the latter place and records a late restoration of its Visnu temple.^^ 

U9. North of Chrath we come to the district of Ndgdrriy which is one of 
considerable extent. Its old name Nagrama is often mentioned in the later 
Chronicles.'*^ The only old locality which I can trace in it, is the village of 
Ar*gdm, situated 74® 45' long. 33® 56' lat. It is the Hadigkama of Kalhana, 
mentioned as an Agrahara of GopMitya and as the scene of several fights in the 
Chronicler’s own time.^ Some remains of old buildings are reported to exist at 
the place ; I have not seen it myself. 

About five miles due south of Ar*gdm we find a small lake known as NiPnag, 
situated in a valley between low spurs descending from the Pir Pantsal range. It 
seems to have been formed by an old land-slip which blocked a narrow defile in the 
valley. This lake does not appear ever to have enjoyed any particular sanctity. 


^ See R(porty p. 7 and my note ii. 5/5. 
Medial a becomes in KfS. regularly hf comp. 
Katimv^a > Kaimuh. 

S^rlo. iv. 632, 466, 692 sqq. ^44dra is the 
Skr. original of the K6, term u(far ; see note 
viii. 1427. 

^ See viii. 2434. 

See note v. 244. 

See note iv. 695. Ratnakautha’s note is 
in a copy of the Kifetrapdlapadd^ti seen by me 


in 1895 in the possession of Pai.i(}it Jaganmoliaii, 
Hu^(}, at Lahore. 

See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), Ill sqq., 369, 1142. 

** Compare Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 661 ; 8* rlo, ii. 
10 ; iii. 24, 430 ; iv. 349 ; Fourth Chron. 268, 
etc. 

See note i. 840. The old glossator on 
this passage renders Hadigrama correctly by 
Adegrdm. 
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But Abu-l-I^azl, by some curious misapprehension, transfers to it the legends of the 
famous Nilanaga (at Vernag). He adds to them what appears like a garbled 
version of the story of the city submergf'd in the Mahapadma or Volur lake.^ 

Nagam is adjoined on the north by the Pargana oi Yech which extends to the 
immediate vicinity of S'rinagar. Its old name is given a« Iksika by 8'rivara>'^ 
In the centre of the tract b’es an arid alluvial pkteau known as Dam^dar U4o/r^ 
where an ancient popular tradition surviving to the present day has localized the 
legend of King Bamodara. 

The story as related by Kalhana, ^represents the king as having built a town on 
the TI(Jar, which latter was called after him Damodarasuda.^ In order to bring 
water to it he had a great dam, called Guddasetu, constructed by supernatural 
agency. Once hungry Brahmans asked the king for food just as he was going to 
bathe. The king refused to comply with their request until he had taken his bath. 
The Brahmans thereupon cursed him so that he became a snake. Ever since, the 
unfortunate king is seen by people in the form of a snake “ rushing about in search 
of water far and wide on tne Damodarasuda/* He is not to be dmivered from the 
curse until he hears the whole Bamayana recited to him in a single day, a task 
which renders his release hopeless. 

The modem name ‘DtoMar TJ<Jar’ is the exact equivalent of Kalhana’s 
Ddmodarasuday the old Skr. term s&da meaning a ‘place where the soil is 
barren.* The local name Guddasetu still lives in that of the small village Gud'^suthy 
situated at the south foot of the Ucjar. Just at this point the latter shows its 
greatest relative elevation and falls off towards the valley with a steep bank over 
one hundred feet high. The wall-like appearance of this cliff probably suggested 
the story of an embankment which was to bring water to the plateau. In view of 
the connguration of the ground no serious attempt at .irrigation by means of an 
aqueduct could ever have been made in this locality. 

The Udar extends for about six miles from the village of VahHor in a north- 
v/esterly direction, with a breadth varying from two to three miles. It bears scanty 
crops of Indian corn only in patches. Being entirely devoid of water it is a dry 
and barren waste, a haunt of jackals as in the days when King Ksemagupta hunted 
over the ‘ Ddmodardranya' The main features of the legend regarding it are 
well known to popular tradition throughout Kasmir. The inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages also point to a spot on the U<Jar known as Satyds Teng^ as 
the site of I)amodara*s palace. A spnng called Damodar Nag in the village of 
lAlgtoi, is believed to have served for the king’s ablutions. 

To Yech belongs also the small village of 8omar*hug on the left bank of the 
Vitasta, which according to the note of the old glossator marks the site of the 
temple of Vi^nu Samarasvamin mentioned by Kalhana.^*^ Another old locality in 
Yech is probably marked by the hamlet of HaHhal to which Ab(i-1-Pazl refers. 
It is not shown on the survey map, and I haVe not been able to ascertain its exact 


^ Compare Ain-^i Akb.y ii p. 868. It is 
possible toat of the two Nilanagas which the 
Nilamata, 963, mentions besides the famous 
spring of that name, one was located in the 
Nagfim lake. 

« 8riv, iii. 26. 

^ Compare for detailed references, above, 
note i. 156. 


Compare vi* 188. 

^ See note v. 25. The ending •‘buff is not 
rare in Kalmir village names. According to 
Pamlit tradition it is derived from Skr. M<ioa 
in the sense of * property granted for the 
usufruct [of a temple].^ 
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position. HalHhal is evidently a derivative of S'alabthala, the name given by 
Kalhana to a locality where a fight took place in the time of King Ananta.” 
Abu-i-Fazl mentions ‘ Halthal * for its quivering tree. If the smallest branch of 
it be shaken, the whole tree becomes tremulous.” 


SECTION VIII. — THE 80UTHEHN DISTRICTS OF KRAMARAJYA. 

District of Dunts. 120 . To the west of Yech, but also reaching close to the capital, lies the 
Pargana now called Dunts (map ‘Doonsoo’). Its ancient name is uncertain; 
possibly the DvCivimsati in the Lokaprakasa’s list of ‘ Visayas ’ is intended for it. 
In Abu-l-Fazl’s table of Pargaiias Dunts Dunsu ’) is already counted with Kamraz. 
An old locality in it is S'U'por^ a large village situated circ. 74° 45' long. 34° 1' 
lat. (map ‘ Shalipoor ’), We may safely recognize in it the Selyapura of the 
Raj atarahgiiu which is referred to as a place on the direct route from the Tostoaidan 
Pass and ttie Karkotadrahga to S'rinagar.^ nukh'Hf'r (map ‘ Haklitri ’) can safely 
be identified in view of the name and the evidence of an old gloss with S'uskaletra 
mentioned in the Rajatarangini as a place where Stupas were erected by King 
Asoka.2 I have not visited the village myself, and am hence unable to say whether 
there are any remains in the vicinity which could be attributed to Stupas. 
Kalhana locates at S'uskaletra the fierce battle by which King Jayapida recovered 
his kingdom. 

District of West of I)un^ and towards the mountains of the Pir Pantsal lies the Pargana 

Bahurupa, Qf Biru. Its old designation Bahurupa is derived from the spring of that name 
which is situated at the present village of Biru, 74° 39' long. 34° V lat., and 
is referred to as a Tirtha already in the Nilamata.^ Abu-1 -Fazl knows the village 
and spring by an intermediate form of the name, Biruwd, and mentions the 
miraculous power of the spring to heal leprosy.^ Close to the village of Biru is 
Sunydh in Avhich we may, with the old glossator of the Rajatarangiin, recognize 
SuvAKNAPARSVA, an Agrahara of Lalitaditya.^ 

About four miles to the south-west of Biru we reach Khd<j, a considerable 
place, which is undoubtedly the Khagi or Khagika mentioned by Kalhana as an 
Agrahara both of Khagondra and of Gopaditya.® Some miles north of Khag an 
isolated spur known as Poskar projects from the slopes of the Pir Pantsal range 
into the plain. At its eastern foot is the Pu,^karaudya, referred to as a Tirtha in 
the Nilamata and several old Mahatmyas and still the object of a regular 
pilgrimage.'^ Of the route which leads down from the Tds^maidrm Pass into Biru, 
and of Karkotadrakga, the old watch-station on it, we have already spoken 
above. 

See note vii. 169; Ain-i Akb.y ii. p. 363. 

* See note vii. 494 ; viii. 200. * Ain-i Akh.y ii. p. 363. 

* Compare notes i. 102; iv. 473. K^. * See iv. 673. 

KukhHit^r is the direct phonetic derivative of * Compare i. 90, 340. 

the Skr. form. ^ See ^ilamatdy 1021, 1347. 

® See Nilarmta, 948, 1180, 1341 sq. The There were several other Pu^karatirthas in 
name Bahurupa is given to the tract by Kafimir. One was connected with the Sure- 
Jonan (Bo. ed.), 286, 840 ; Srio. ii. 19 ; iii. 169 ; ^vari pilgrimage and probably situated in 
iv. 620. Phftkh ; see S'arvdv. v. 66 sqq. 
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Biru and Dunts are adjoined on the north by the Pargana of MdTtchihom 
which extends eastwards as far as the Vitasta. It is probably intended by the 
name of Mak^d&rama found in a single passage of S'rivara and of the Lokaprakasa.^ 
The village of Bat^^sun^ situated 74t 38' lon^34^ 4' lat., is probably, as indicated 
by an old gloss, the Aris^otsadana of the Kajatarahgi^i.® Prom the latter form 
the modem name of the village can be derived without’ difficulty. A temple is 
said to have been erected there by a queen of Baladitya. 

On the Vitasta, some six miles below S'rinagar, is the small village of Malur 
which, on the authority of Bujanaka Ratnakantha, may be identified with 
MalAanapura, a foundation of King Jayapicja.^® Zain^kdfh, situated near marshy 
ground about two miles south-east of it, preserves the name of Zainu-l-^abidin, its 
founder, and is mentioned as Jaikakot^fa by Jonaraja.^' 

121 . The Pargana of Paf^spdr (map ‘ Paraspoor ’), which lies next to 
Mafich^hom, is one of small extent, but contains a site of great historical interest. 
It has received its name from the ancient ParihasapURA which King Lalitaditya 
had built as his capital.^® The identity of the names Par^spor and Parihdsapura 
is evident on phonetic grounds, and was well known to the authors of the Persian 
abstracts of the Rajatarangini. Yet curiously enough the site of Parihasapura had 
remained unidentified until I visited the spot in 1892 and traced the ruins of 
Lalitaditya^s great structures as described by Kalhana on the plateau known as the 
‘ Par^spor Ucjar.* 

This plateau rises south-east of Shadpur, between the marshes of Panz*n6r on 
the east and those of Har*trath on the west. Its length is about two miles from 
north to south and its greatest breadth not much over a mile. On the north this 
plateau is separated from the higher ground of Trigam by the Badrihel Nala which, 
as I have shown above, represents the old bed of the Vitasta previous to Su 3 rya's 
regulation. On the other sides it is surrounded by marshes which for a great part 
of the year are still accessible by boats. Its general elevation is ^out one 
hundred feet. 

A broad ravine which cuts into the plateau from the south and in which the 
village of Divar (map ^ Diara ’) nestles, divides it into two parts. On the south- 
western portion are the ruins of two large temples, much decayed, but still showing 
dimensions which considerably exceed those of the great tenq>le of Marianna. 
On that part of the Udar which lies to the north-east and towards the Badrihel 
Nala, there is a whole series of ruined structures. Among these three great 
buildings attract attention. At some distance from this group of ruins there is 
another smaller one, at the south-eastern extremity of the plateau now known as 
Ourdan, 

I must refer for a detailed account of these mins tod their relative position to 
Note F (iv. 194-204)’. Here it will suffice to point out that the four great temples 
of Visnu Parihasaiesava, Muktakesava, Mahavaraha, and Govardhanadhara as well 
as the Rajavihara, with its colossal image of Buddha, which Kalhana mentions as 
Lalitaditya's chief structures at Parihasapura, must all be looked for among these 
ruins. Their extremely decayed condition makes an attempt at detailed identification 
difficult. 

^ See /S'nv. iv. 351. Parihftsapura and its identification compare 

• iii. 482. Note P, iv. 194-204. The large scale map of 

Compare iv. 484. * Parihasapura and the Confluence of the 

Jonar. (Bo. ed.\ 1248. Vitasta and Sindhu * shows the position of the 

For a detailed account of the site of several ruins in detail. 
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Still less we can hope to trace now the position of the numerous shrines, 
Lihgas, Viharas, etc., which are mentioned by Kalhana as having been erected at 
the King’s favourite residence by his queens and court, One of the great ruins of 
the northern group shows features characteristic of a Vihara and may be the 
Sdjavihdra. Some cine is also furnished by the name Gurdan attaching to the 
isolated ruins above mentioned. G-urdan is the common Kasmiri form of the 
name Govnrdhana, and hence points to these ruins being the remains of the temple 
called Govardhanadhara. 

The state of utter destruction in which the ruins of Parihasapura are now 
found, is easily accounted for by the history of the site. Parihasapura ceased to be 
the royal residence already under the son of its founder.^^ When a century later 
King Avantivarman efiected his great regulation of the Vitasta, the bed of the river 
and its junction with the Sindhu was diverted to Shad‘pur, nearly three miles away 
from Parihasapura.^^* This change must have still more seriously diminished the 
importance of the latter. The ruinous condition into which Parihasapura must 
have fallen only one and a half centuries after its foundation, is shown by the 
fact that S’amkaravarman (a.d. 883-902) earned away from it materials for the 
construction of his new town and temples at Pattana (Patan).^® 

Some of the shrines of Parihasapura, however, survived to a later period, 
and a great festival established here by Lalitaditya seems to have been held still 
in Kalhana’s time. ^7 the rising which led to the downfall of Harsa, Parihasa- 

pura was occupied by the pretender Uccala.^^ The steep slopes of the plateau and 
the marshes around made it a position of military value. When Uccala had 
suffered a defeat some of the routed rebels threw themselves into the Rajavihara, 
which was subsequently burned down. After this Harsa carried away and broke 
up the famous silver statue of Visnu which had been placed by Lalitaditya in the 
temple of Parihasakesava. 

The final destruction of the temples is attributed by Abu-1-Fazl and the 
Muhammadan chroniclers to Sikandar Butshikast. The former records the tradi- 
tion that after the destruction of the loftv temple of ‘ Paraspur ’ a copper tablet 
with a Sanskrit inscription was discovered which predicted its destruction ‘ after 
the lapse of eleven hundred years’ by one Sikandar,^* This ^lo^hecy, post factum, 
shows that its author, whoever he may have been, was rather weak in historical 
chronology. Parihasapura had been founded only about six and a half centuries 
before Sikandar But^ikast’s time.^** At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the ruins seem still to have been in a somewhat better condition than now. Botli 
Muhammad Azim and Nfirayan Kaul mention them and speak particularly of 
fragments of a large monolithic column. Tradition seems to have connected these 
fragments with the pillar of Garuda which Kalhana mentions as having been set 


See iv. 207-210. 
iv. 895. 

See above, § 70. 

See V, 161, 

See iv. 242. sq. For the Ramasvamin 
temple seen empty in Kalhana s time, compare 
iv. 276, 334 sq. 
vii. 1126 sqq. 

** See Aifiri Akh.y p. 864. 

^ Exactly the same tradition is now cur- 


rent among the Purohitas of Vij^bror about 
the destruction of the Vijayesvara image. 
This alleged inscription is said to have nni : 
Kkddammtam vari^am Sikeiidaramahabala I 
himdila iti mantrena ufisyante Vijayeivardh ||. 
The curious Sanskrit of this doggrol is an 
indication that its autlioi* may probably have 
belonged liiinsolf to the noble guild of the 
Bachbattas. 
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up by Lalitaditya.^^ The huge square block of stone still visible on the top of the 
northernmost mound is perhaps one of them. 

122 . We have already above wliei: describing the old bed of the Vitastii 
near Parihasapura, had occasion to refer to the village of Trigam, the ancient 
TrigramI. It lies about one and a hall miles to the north-east of the Par^spor 
ruins. It is mentioned already in Lalitaditya’s time in connection with an atfray 
which took place at Parihasapura.--^ The Bdn“sar (♦Bhavanasaras ?) lake to the 
west of Trigam is visited as a Tirtha in connection with the Kapalamocana pilgrim- 
age. The ruined temple south of Trigam which I believe may be identified with 
the Vainyasvamin temple, has already been mentioned in our remarks on the site 
of the old confiueuce. 

A ruined site which lies opposite to Vainyasvamin on the western side of the 
Trigam swamp may, for reasons set forth elsewhere, be taken for the old Visnu- 
svamln. temple.-'' This is named by Kalhaiia as having been situated opposite to 
the Vainyasvamin shrine on the other side of the old confluence. The passage of 
the Chronicle describes the temple of Visnusvamin as belonging already to Phala- 
pura, while Vainyasvamin was counted with Parihasapura. From this and some 
other indications I conclude that Phalapura was the designation of a small terri- 
torial subdivision which probably extended along the present left bank of the 
Vitasta near Shad'pur.^* The site at which I locate the visnusvamin temple was 
included in recent times in the riverain Pargaiia of Suiru-l-mavrazi* Payin (map 
‘ Salimozapaieen ’). This, we know from Abu-1-Fazl, was created already before 
Akbar’s time and probably absorbed f^halapura as well as other minor tracts.*^ 
Phalapura had received its designation from a locality of that name which Lali^ 
tftditya had founded apparently before Parihasapura,^^ just as the latter gave its 
name to the Par^spor rargana. 

Descending by the left bank of the Vitasta for about five miles below Shad'pur 
wo approach the site of King Jayapida’s capital, the ancient Jayapura.^'^ It is 
marked by the present village of And'rkuth. This consists of two distinct parts. 
One lies on an island in the marshes opposite Sambal, and the other facing the 
former on the strip of land separating these marshes from the Vitasta. On the 
island there are conspicuous remains of ancient temples which have been first 
examined •and described by Prof. Biihler.^® They are attributed by the local 
tradition to King ‘Jayapid.’ The identity of And^rkdth with King Jayapicja’s 
town is well known also to the 8'rinagar Pandits. As S'rlvara still uses the term 
Jayapura or Jayapidapura for the designation of the present And^koth, we can 
easily understand the survival of the tradition. 

Kalhana’s description of the town indicates clearly the situation of the latter 
and also accounts for its modern name. J%yapida, according to this notice, had the 
castle {ko(ta) of Jayapura built in the middle of a lake, after having the ground 
required for it filled up, as the legend asserts, by the help of Baksasas. There 


Compare Wilson, Essay, p. dO; also 
footnote 16 to Note F. 

“ See iv. 323 sqq. 

® Compare Note I, v. 97-100, § 12. 

« See:fe>tei,§13. 

^ See Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 367. 

Compare iv. 184, 673. 

^ For details as to the position of the 
twin towns Jayapura-DvAravati, see note iv. 


606-511. The map of Parihftsapura shows the 
site on a larger scale. 

** See Report, pp. 13 sqq. where the topo- 
paphy and ruins of And^rkoth are described 
Ilk detail. General Cunningham had already 
heard of the identity of And^rkoth with 
JayApida’s town, but he does not seem to have 
visited the place ; Anc. Oeoyr,, p. 101 . 
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he constructed a large Vihara with Buddha images, a temple of Kei^ava 
(Visnu) and several otlier shrines. Other sacred structures were erected by .his 
ministers. Besides Jayapura the king built on ground recovered from the lake, 
another place called Dvaravati in imitation of Krsna’s famous town by the sea- 
shore. Kalhana notes that in his own time Jayapura was popularly designated as 
the ‘Inner Castle* (ahhyantara hotta) while Dvaravati w^as known as the ‘Outer 
Castle* (bdhya hotta). 

The present name And^rkoth (from Skr. ^Antarako(fa) is the direct derivative 
of this popular designation of Jayapura. It has in the course of time been 
extended also to the site on which originally Dvaravati stood. In ray note on the 
passage I have shown that Jayapura must be identified with the island portion of 
And^oth, while the remains in that part of the village which lies on the lake 
shore opposite, belong to Dvaravati. These remains are far less extensive than 
those on the island. This is in full agreement with the fact that Kalhana mentions 
great religious buildings only in Jayapura and not in Dvaravati. The latter is, 
indeed, referred to. only in connection with the foundation of Jayapura and does 
not appear to have ever been a place of im'portance. We can thus understand why 
its original name Dvaravati and its subsequent designation ‘ Outer Castle * have 
both completely disappeared. The distance between the island and the opposite 
lake shore being only about four hundred yards at the narrowest point, the name of 
the far more important ‘ Inner Castle ^ was naturally extended also to this outlying 
suburb. 

The term hotta which Kalhana repeatedly applies to Jayapura, and which is 
contained also in its popular designation, is justified by its position surrounded on 
all sides by water.^® The limited extent of tlie island precludes the btdief of 
Jayapura ever having been a populous place. But it retaim^d a certain importance 
far longer than Parihasapura and served occasionally as a royal residence even in 
late times. To it retired Queen Kota, the last of the Hindu rulers of Kasmir, and 
there she was murdered by her husband, the adventurer Shahmir (a.d. 1339).^^ 
Zainu-l-‘Hbidin restored the town which had fallen into decay, and built there a 
new palace on the lake-shore.?' 

We have no distinct information as to the old course which the Vitasta 
followed in the neighbourhood of Jayapura previous to Avantivarman’s regulation. 
If our explanations on the subject as above indicated are right, the main channel 
of the river must have then passed through the marshes west of Jayapura. Not- 
withstanding the change subsequently effected, Jay aplda’s town did not lose its 
convenient access to river communication. The creat canal known as. jVior which 
as we saw, is in reality nothing but an old river-bed, lies only a short distance to 
the south-west of Andhrkdth. A branch of it which is much used by boats even at 
the present day though not shown on the map, still passes actually along the old 
Ghats on the south side of the And^rkoth island. It R(^ems probable that Jayapura 
owed its preservation from the fate of Parihasapura in part at least to the retention 
of a convenient waterway. In Abu-l-Fazl’s time And^rkoth gave its name to a 
separate small Pargana. 

123. From the marshy tracts south of the Volur which we have approached 
at And^koth we may return once more to Par^spor. Crossing the swamps formed 


iv. 506, tiVJ ; vn. 1625. S'rivara, iv. 540, See Jonar, 300. 

545, uses tlie expression durgay *fort/ See Briif. i. 250 sqq. 
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west of the Par^spGr plateau by the Sukhnag and other hill streams, we come to 
the considerable district of Bdngil. It is often refeired in the BajataranginI and 
the other Chronicles by its ancient name of Bhakoila.**^ No old localities belong- 
ing to it are mentioned in our texts unless we may count with Bangil the closely 
adjacent Pafan situated on the shore of the Pambasar marsh, circ, 74® 37' long. 

34® 10' lat. ’ ' • 

This large village occupies the site chosen by King S'aihkaravarman (a.d. S^amkffrapura- 

883-902) for the town which was to bear his name.^^ Kalhana, however, informs ifttfmw, 
us that S'aTn&arapw'a “ subsequently lost its proper appellation and became known 
only by the name Pattana, ‘ the town.’ ” This somewhat general designation 
still survives in the present Pat an, Kalhana sees in this disappearance of the 
original appellation the just retribution of fate for the king’s cruelty and other bad 
qualities. Yet the old name must have long lingered on by the side of the popiilar 
‘ Pattana.’ For Ksemondra mentions S'aihkarapura, and Kalliana himself speaks 
of the ^ town of S'amkaravarman * when subsequently referring to events of his own 
time.^® Pandit tradition, too, has retained a recollection of the founder of Pattana 
and its original name. 

S'aihkaravarman is said to have carried off “ whatever was of value at Pariha- 
sapura ” in order to raise the fame of his own towm. At the same time Kalhana 
plainly tells that “ what gave fame to that town was only what is still to h(^ 
found at Pattana — manufacture of woollen cloths, trade in cattle and tlie like.” 

The only ancient remains of any pretension Avhi(‘h can now be found at Patan, 
are, in fact, the ruins of the two temples which were erected there by S'amkara- 
varman and his queen Sugandha.'^^ These shrines which boro the names of 
S'aihkaragauri^a and Sugandhesa, are structures of no great dimensions and are 
without the fine quadrangular courts which cmclose all more important Kasmirian 
temples. They have been fully described by General Cunningham and others. 

Kaihana, when mentioning these buildings, ironically alludes to kings who, like bad 
poets, take the materials for their works from others’ property. This combined 
with the immediately following mention of S'aiiikaravarman’s cxploitatiDU of 
Parihasapura makes it probable that the building materials for these very templ(‘s 
w(‘re taken from the ruins of Pariliasapura. This could have easily been don(‘ 
owing to the convenient water-route offered by the marshes which stretch between 
Par'Vspor and Patan — a distance of only seven miles. 

Though S'ainkarapura owed thus to its founder but little that (jould secure 
distinction, yet the site he had chosen for it was one likely to retain soukj impor- 
tance. Patan still lies on the direct road between S'rinagar and Baramula, 
reckoned at two daily marches, and has probably always just as now been the 
half-way station between the two places. Considering that Baramula is the 
starting-point of the route to the west, traffic and trade were thus sure to be 
attracted to S'ariikaravarman’s town. We find it referred to as a local centrti 
still in Kalhana’s time, and it has remained to the present day a large and thriving 
place. 

Patan figures as a separate Pargana in Abu-l-Fazl’s list. A popular tradition 
has it that when Todar Mai, Akbar’s minister, was arranging for the redistribution 

See note vii. 498. Compare Samay, ii. 13; Rajat. viii. 2488 

=*•* See note v. 1G6. 3130. 

Compare v. 213. v. 131 sq. 
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of Parganas, he inadvertently omitted the Patan village at which ho was just then 
encamped. To remedy the mistake Patan with its immediate vicinity was made 
into an additional Pargana.^® However this may be, we find Patan subsequently 
named as the chief place of the TiPgam Pargana.'^® At the last settlement it 
became the headquarters of one of the new Tahsils. 

The Pambasar lake which stretches to the east of Patan as far as the ‘ Gond 
Ibrahim ’ and ‘ Adin River * of the map, is referred to by Kalhana under the name 
of Pampasaras. King Harsa seems to have extended or regulated it.'^ The 
Karewa ground to the west of Patan with the valleys which intersect it, forms 
the Pargana of TiPgam. It is mentioned in the Fourth Chronicle, 780, by the 
name of Tailagrama. 

About four miles to the north-west of Patan and on the high road to 
Baramula lies Tdpar, a considerable village. On the evidence of an old gloss and 
several passages of the Chronicles it can be safely identified with the ancient 
Pratapapitra:*^ The latter was founded by King Pratapaditya-Durlabhaka, the 
father of Lalitaditya, probably in the second half of the seventh century. Remains 
of old temples were extant at Tapar till a few years ago. 

124 . The district through which the Vitasta flows immediately before 
leaving the Valley, bears now the name of Kruhin. The ancient form of this name 
is unknown unless the Lokaprakasa^s ‘ Krodhanavisaya ’ may be connected with the 
tract. Kruhin extends along both sides of the river, but its greatest portion lies 
on the left bank. 

Proceeding on the road towards Baramula and at a distance of about six miles 
from tlie latter place, we pass on our right the village of Kdnu'jtdr. It is identified 
by an old glossator of the Rajatarangiui and by the Persian Chroniclers with the 
ancient Kan ISKAPURA. The latter is mentioned by Kalhana as a town foundc^d by 
the Turuska king Kaniska,^^ whom we know as the great Indo-Scythian or Kusana 
ruler from the coins, inscriptions, and the Buddhist tradition. There are no 
conspicuous remains above ground at Knnispur, but ancient coins and carved stones 
are occasionally extracted from an old mound near the village. 

We have already had occasion to speak of the important position occupied by 
the ancient twin towns Huskapura and VarahamOla. Built on the banks of the 
Vitasta, immediately above the gorge through which the river leaves the Valley, 
they form the starting-point on the great route of communication to the west. 
It is unnecessary to refer here again to the commercial and other advantages 
which have made this site one of great importance from ancient times to the 
])resent day. 

Varahamula, situated on the right river-bank, has left its name to the present 
town of Varahmulf usually called Bdrdmfda by Panjabis and other foreigners.'^*’ 
The name Varahamula or V/irabamula — both forms occur in our texts — is itsedf 
derived from the ancient Tirtha of Vi§uu Adi-Varaha, wlio was worshipped here 
evidently since early times. From it the site of the town and its old neighbour- 
hood received also the designation of Vardhalcsetra. Various legends related at 

See Bates, Gazetteer ^ p. 2. with ‘ Kan)p(3r,’ on the road from S'rinagar to 

See Moorcroft, ii. p. 118; Vigne, ii. S'lipiyan, is untenable. The place is really 
p. le‘0. called Khdmpdr and has no ancient remains 

See note vii. 940. whatever. 

Compare note iv. 10. For detailed references regarding Vara- 

Compare note i. lOH. General Cunning- hamxda and Vardhak^xetray see note vi. ISO. 
hams suggcjsted identiti cation of Kainskapuni 
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length in the Varahaksetramahatmya and often alluded to in the Nilamata and the 
other Mahatmyas, connect this sacred site and the Tirthas of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood with the Varaha or Boar incarnation of Visnu. An abstract of these 
legends as well as an accurate description of the scanty remains of ancient date to 
be found at the several Tirthas has been riven by Prof. Buhler.*^ 

The ancient temple of Varaha which seems to have, been one of the most 
famous shrines of Kasmir, is repeatedly mentioned by Kalhana. According to the 
tradition of the local Purohitas it stood near the site of the present KotiUrtha^ at 
the western extremity of the town and close to the river-nank. Some ancient 
Liiigas and sculptures found at the Kotitirtha may have originally belonged to the 
temple. The destruction of its sacred image is noted by Jonaraja in the reign of 
Sikandar Butshikast.^® A short distance below this site where a steep spur runs 
down to the river-bed, stood the ancient watch-station, still known as Dmngr, which 
has already been described. A bridge over the Vitasta existed at Vaorahamula 
already in old times.^ It cannot be doubted that Varahamula is a very ancient 

E lace. It enjoys the advantage of being on the right river-bank, which is followed 
y the old route down the Vitasta Valley. But on the other hand, the contracted 
nature of the ground which it occupies between the hillside and the river, did not 
favour the development of a large town. On this account we find that the twin 
town of Huskapura built on the open plain of the opposite bank was in ancient 
times the larger of the two places. 

Huskapura is mentioned by Kalhaua as the town built by King Hu^ka, the Huskapura. 
Turuska, and is often referred to in this subsequent narrative.^^ Its name survives 
in that of the small village of U^kur, situated about two miles to the south-east of the 
present Baramula. The identity of IJskiir and Huskapura, correctly noted already by 
General Cunningham,^® is well known to S'rinagar Pandits and is indicated also 
by an old glossator of the Rajatarahgini. Kalhana in one passage distinctly 
includes Huskapura within Varahaksetra, i.e. the sacred environs of the Varaha 
Tirtha,^® and the same location is implied by numerous other references in the 
Chronicle. The King Iluska of the Eajataranginl has long ago been identified with 
theIndo-Scythian ruler who succeeded Kaniska, the Huviska of the inscriptions and 
the OOHpKl of the coins. The foundation of Huskapura falls thus within the 
first or second century of our era. Hiuen Tsiang, as we saw, spent his first night 
after passing through ‘ the western entrance of ^e kingdom,’ in a convent of Hu- 
se-kia-lo or Huskapura. Albcruni, too, knows ‘ Ushkara ’ opposite to Baramula. 

Kalhana mentions Huskapura far more frequently than Varahamula. The 
conclusion to be drawn herefrom as to the relative importance of the two places in 
Hindu times is confirmed by the frequent references which the Chronicle makes to 
religious buildings erected in Huskapura. Of King Lalitaditya-Muktapida it is 
recorded that he built there the great temple of Visnu Muktasvamin and a large 
Vihara with a Stupa.^® Ksemagupta who sought the sacred soil of Vi^rahak^etra 
in his fatal illness, had founded two Mathas at Huskapura.^^ At present founda- 
tions of ancient buildings can be traced at numerous points of the plain which 
stretches from the left river- bank towards the low hills behind Uskhr. These 

** See Report, pp. 11 sqq. ^ See Anc. Qeogr., pp. 99 sqq. 

Compare Jonar. 600. See vi. 186. 

^ See viii. 413. See iv, 188. 

For detailed references as to Hui^kapura ; vi. 186. 

Ufkiir, see note i. 168. 
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remains as well as two colossal Lingas still in situ have already been noted by 
Bishop Cowie.^® 

About four hundred yards to the west of the village are the much damaged 
remains of a Stupa, which had been found still intact by Bishop Cowie and photo- 
graphed in that condition by Major dole (1870). Subsetjuently it was dug into 
and partly levelled down ' by some Sahib’s order,’ as the villagers told me. Of this 
excavation I have not been able to trace a report. But General Cunningham 
refers to an ancient coin of the Taxila type which was found in this Stupa and 
had come into his possession.^*^ It is possible that this Stupa was identical with 
the one which Xing Lalit/lditya erected i^t Huskapura. Of the Vihara which 
Kalhana mentions in connection with the king’s Stupa, I have shown elsewhere 
that it was in all probability the same convent which Ou-k'ong refers to under the 
name of Moung-ti Vihrira.^^ The Monng-fi of the Chinese transcription seems to 
represent a prakritized form of the shortened name Mukfa or Muktd. The latter 
forms, which are abbreviations (bhimavat) for Muktfijnda, occur also in the 
designations of other religious buildings erected by that king (Muktakesava, 
Muktasvamin). 

As we do not meet with the name of Huskapura in any of the later Chronicles 
it may be assumed that its importance did not survive the time of Hindu rule. 


SECTION IX.— NORTIIEUN DISTRICTS OF KRAMATIAJYA. 

126 . The ancient localities in the Vitastfi Valley below Varahamula have 
been noted by us already in connection with the route which leads througli it. 
We may therefore proce(‘(l now to tliosti I^arganas of the old Kramarajya which lie 
to the north of tlie river and tlu? Volur lake. 

The district which adjoins Kruhin in this direction, is known as Hamal (map 
‘ Hummel *). Its ancient name was S'amala from which the former designation is 
the direct phonetic derivative.^ S'amala is very frequently mentioned in the last 
two Books of the llajatarahgiiri, particularly on account of its feudal chiefs or 
Jlamaras who played a prominent part in all the civil wars of the later reigns. 
The pretender IMiiksj'icuru in particular, had his most powerful adherents in S'amrda 
and often took refuge with tliem. The village of Vanaorama which is mentioned 
on one of these occasions, is probably identical with the present Vangam, situated 
circ. 74° 25' long. 34° 19' lat." Kdkaruhuf another place in S'amala, referred to in 
connection with Bhiksacara’s campaigns, can no longer be traced. 

To the north of Hamal we reach the Pargana of Mach‘pur (map ‘ Mochipoora ’). 
Its ancient name is nowhere mentioned. In it lies the sacred site of Svayambhu 
which owing to the apparently volcanic phenomenon there observed, has from early 
times been renowned as a Tirtha. Kalhana in his introduction duly notes the 
^Self-created Fire’ {Svayamhhu), which “rising from the womb of the earth, 
receives with numerous arms of flame the offerings of the sacrificers.” ^ 

*2 1800, p. 123. ComparG note iv. 188, also Notes on Ou- 

^ Hoc Corns of A nr. hidiciy jj . 02. k'o7if/y pp. 0 sqq. 

* Soo note vii. 150. * See i. 34, and for further references the 

® See viii. 1438. note thereon. 
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The spot meant is still known as Svammhhu or to the villagers as Suyam, 
It lies on a low ridge about half a milt soutn-west of the village of Nich^hom (not 
shown on map) and about one and a half miles north of Tsak"vadar (map ‘ Sheik- 
Nvadda*). Visiting it in 1892 I found there in a shallow liollow the soil bright red 
like burned clay and furrowed by narrow fissures. In certain years steam has 
been known to issue from these fissures. The ground then becomes sufficiently hot 
to boil the S'nlddha offerings of the pilgrims who at such times flock to the site in 
great numbers. The phenomenon which may be either truly volcanic or, according 
to a modern authority, be caused by hidden seams of coal taking fire, was last 
observed in the year 1876. Occurrences at the beginning of the present century 
are refcri'ed to by Mr. Vigne and Dr. Falconer.*^ Abu-1-Pazl, too, mentions the 
phenomenon at ‘ Soyam.* ^ Considering the rarity of the occasions when this 
manifestation of the ‘ Self-created Fire ’ is observed and the pilgrimage performed, 
the total absence of ancient remains around cannot surprise us. There is, however, 
a Mahatmya of the Tirtha, and the latter is also referred to in the Nilamata. 

A pilgrimage which King Uccala (a.d. 1101-11) made to Svayaihbhu, gives 
Kalhana occasion to acquaint us with some localities of the neighbourhood.^ The 
king who was stopping in Kramarajya, is said to have started for the village of 
Vakhatacakea with a small retinue to see there the miracle. On his way which 
took him past the village of KambaleSvara, he was set upon in a deep mountain 
gorge by robbers from whom he escaped only with difficulty. I believe the places 
mentioned in connection with this adventure can still be identified without 
difficulty. Varhatacakra is probably the present T?^dc‘'vadar, l)eing the 

ordinary Ks. form for Skr. cakra and vmfar, the phonetic derivative of Varhata? 
(kiscs of village names in which the two component parts being originally distinct 
names can alternate in tlieir position, are by no means unfroquent in Kasmir. 
Thus we have now Daifi-Sad^por and Sad^pdr-Dfira, etc. 

In Kambale.svara. we may safely recognize the present village of Kramhhar^ 
situated about six miles north-east of Svayaihbhu ; for the ending -har as the 
derivative of Skr. -rsinira compare Triphar > Tripuresvara, etc.” The way from 
Krambhar to Svayaiiibhu leads through the valley of the J^anjtar stream. The 
latter, as T eoiivineed myself by personal inspection on a tour in 1892, passes above 
itajpdr through a narrow and thickly-wooded gorge. The path following the 
tortuous course of tlie stream at the bottom of tlie gorge offers excellent opportu- 
nities for an ambuscade sucdi as described by Kalhana. 

JUuV’rhll, a small village about four miles south-east of Krambhar, has a 
small local Tirtlia marked by a spring and some old Lihgas. It is visited on the 
})ilgrimage to Svayaihbhu and mentioned by the name of Biiadrakali in the 
Mahatmya of the latter. 

126 . The ]*argana of Uttar stretcliing along the foot of the range towards 
the Kisangangfi, forms the extreme north-west of the Ka.smir Valley. A passage 
of the iiiljataraiigini records its ancient name Uttaka and refers also to Ghosa as 
a locality situates! in it.^ The place meant is undoubtedly the present Gu^ 
situated in the centre of Uttar, near the confluence of the Kamil River and the 

* See ViONB, Travels^ ii-.p. 280; Lawbbncs, Bhattdraka[xaB.\^B. forf > re.g. 

Valley y p. 42. Kd^thav&ta > Ka^Vvdr, 

* .4m-i ii. p. 365. * For detailed evidence on the phonetic 

« Oomi>nre note viii. 2-00 Hq. points alluded to, see note viii. 250. 

* For medial Skr. r > K^. (] compare e.g, * See vi. 281. 
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stream coining from Lolaii. It is the starting-point for the S'aradu pilgrimage and 
is mentioned correctly as Ghosa in the S'aradamahatmya. 

About ten miles higher up the Kamil River lies the village of Panz^gam, 
circ. 74® 7' long. 34® 29' Tat. I take its position from Major Bates’ Gazetteer; the 
‘ Atlas of India ’ map does not show the place. It is in all probability identical 
with PaScigram?, mentioned by Kalhana in connection with the surrender of the 
pretender Bhoja.^^^ I have not been able to visit this portion of the district, and 
Major Bates’ reference to Panz'gam attracted my attention only after the prepara- 
tion of my map,’* 

Dmnya: In the extreme north-east of Uttar and within a mile of each other we have 

Hdydhama, villages of Drang and Hriy'^hOm, referred to by Kalhana under their ancient 

designations of Drakga and HayaSrama.^- The former place, as its name shows, 
marks th(j position of an old frontier watch-station towards the Kisangahga. We 
have already seen that there is a route leading past it to S'ardi, the ancient Tirtha 
of S'arada, situated on that river. Drahga and Hayasrama are both mentioned by 
Kalhana in connection with the siege of the S'irahsila castle which took place in his 
own time. A brief reference may therefore be made here to this stronghold and tlio 
neighbouring shrine of S'arada, though they are both situated outside the limits of 
the Kasmir Valley. 

Tirtha of S'uradd, 127 . The introduction of the Rajatarahgini mentions the temple of tlie 
goddess S'arada amongst the foremost Tirthas of Kasmir.^® It was well known 
even far beyond the frontiers of Kasmir. Albcrunl had heard of it,’ ^ and a story 
recorded in a Jaiiia life of the great grammarian Hemacandra prov(\s tliat its fame 
had spread even to far-off Gujrat. Notwithstanding this former celebrity the 
S'arada shrine is now almost completely forgotten by the Pandits of S'rinagar and 
the great mass of the Brahman population of the Valley. Fortunatedy, however, 
tradition has been more tenacious in the immediately adjoining tracts of Kararaz. 
(tuided by it I was able to ascertain the position of the ancient Tirtha at the 
present situated 0^0.74"^ 15' long. 34® 48' lat. on the right bank of the 

Kisaiigaiigri, 

In Note JB, i. 37, I have given a detailed account of the tour which in 1892 
led me to the Tirtha, as well as a description of the ancient temple still extant at 
the site. The situatioji of this shrine corresponds exactly to Kalhai.ui’s words in 
the above passag(3. Immediately in front of it the sacred stream of the Madhumati 
falls into tne Kisangahga, while another confluence, that with the SauasvatI river 
coming from the north, is also visible from the temj)lc. In Jonaraja’s time the 
shrine was still sufficiently popular to attract a visit even from Sultan Zainu-1- 
‘abidln.’® Soon afterwards, apparently, the miracle-working image of the goddess 
was destroyed. Abu-l-Fazl, however, still notes the sanctity of the site and 
correctly indicates its position on the bank of the Madhumati,’® The subsequent 

See viii. 3124. The position an<l history of the temple 

“ There seems to be good reason to suspect of S'aradA have been fully discussed in Not© 
that TakamOlaka, a place repeatedly referred //, i. 37. 
to in connection with Bhoja's last campaign, *** See hulia^ i. p. 117. 
lay somewhere in or near Uttar. Unfortu- Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 1056-71. The visit 

uatoly this locality, which is of importance apparently took place a.d. 1422. 
also for other portions of Kalliaua’s narrative, Ain-t Akb.^ ii. pp. 365 sq. Abu-l-Fa^ 

has not yet been identified ; see iiotevii. 1307, places S'arada’s stone tempi© **at two days’ 
** For Drahya^ s©e note viii. 2507, also distance from Ildehdmun,^^ i.e. H&y^hdm. 

Not© i7,i. 37, §2; iovUdyumnna note viii. 2987. 
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neglect of this Tirtha must be ascribed chiefly to the obstacles to the pilgrimage 
which arose from the troubled politics^ condition of the Upper Ki§angahga Valley. 

It is oi)ly since the advent of the Sikhs that the pilgrimage to S'arada’s seat was 
once more revived. These diflSculties have probably helped to create the several 
substitute Tirthas of S'arada which are now to be found in various parts of Kasmir 
proper. 

My visit to the old S'aradasthana also enabled me to identify with certainty Castle of Sira^Ud, 
the site of the S'ikahsila Castle. The latter had been the scene of a memorable 
siege by King Jayasiinha’s troojis which Kalhana describes at length.’^ The 
accurate topographical data furnished in this account prove clearly that the castle 
occupied the top of the steep ridge which projects into the Kisangahga valley about 
two and a half miles below the STirada temple. The several incidents of the siege, 
in particular those connected with the attempted escape of the pretender Bhoja, 
became at once easily intelligible on a close inspection of this site. The ridge 
bears now the name of (ranen Ghafi from a curious rock formation on its side which 
resembles the head of an elephant, and is accordingly worshipped as a ‘ Svayambhu ’ 
representation of the elephant-faced god. It is very probable that the older name 
S'irahsila which means literally ‘ the rock of the head,* owed its origin also to this 
very rock. 

128 . Returning from our excursion to the Kisangahga and the confines of the District of Lolau 
l)ard country, we enter immediately to the east of Drang- Hay^hom, the Pargana and Zain'^gir. 
usually called Loldh, Its proper Kasmirl name is Ldlaity derived from ^kr. 

Laulaha.^” In the picturesque valley which forms this ^district, no old localities 
can be specified. 

The Ldlau is adjoined on the south by the Pargana of Zaiif'gir which com- 
prises the fertile Karewa tract between the Volur and the left bank of the Pohur 
River. It received its present name from Zainu-l-‘abidin, who is credited with 
having carried irrigation canals from the Pohur to the U(jar ground of Jainagiri.^® 

The earlier name of this tract can no longer be traced. 

The chief place in it is tlie town of Sdpur, the ancient Suyyapura, the foundation Sin/i/apura, 
of which by Suyya, AvantivarmaiTs oiigineer, has already been mention ed.*^^ Sdpur, 
which lies a short distance below the j)oint where the Vitasta leaves the Volur, has 
retained its importance to this day, and is still a town of over 8000 inhabitants. It 
has during recent times been the official headauarters for the whole of Kamriiz. 

From a passage of S'rivara it appears that tnis had been the case already at an 
earlier period.*^ Relating a great conflagration which destroyed Suyyapura in Zainu- 
l-‘abidin*s time, this Chronicler tells us that in it perished the whole of the official 
archives relating to Kramarajya. The royal residence, however, escaped, and the 
town itself was again built up by the king in great splendour. Of this, however, 
nothing has remained ; nor cloes the town show now old remains of any interest. 

The suggested identity of the village Zdhu' (map ‘ Zohlar ’) in the north-west 
part of Zain’gir with J aloha once mentioned from llelaraja*s list as a foundation of 
King Janaka,-- is doubtful, resting only on the resemblance of the names. The 
larger village of Bumai (map ‘ Bamhai *), situated 74"^ 30' long. 34° 22' lat., may 

viii. 2492-2709. The position of S'iraf^ild See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 1449-56 ; also S'riv. i. 

and the evidence for its identity with the 562 sq. ; iii. 59, 7H. 

* Gapes Ghati ’ hill have been fully discussed Compare for Supyapuruy note v, 118. 

in Note Z, viii. 2492. ** Compare A’^riv. i, 560 sqq. 

Compare note vii. 1241. ss i. 98. 
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be Kalhaiia’s Bhimatika. The name Bumai can be traced back without difficulty 
to the older form ; but the context of the single passage in which Bhimatika is 
mentioned, does not supply any evidence as to its location,^® 

Round the north shore of the Volur lake there stretches in a semicircle the 
district of Khuy^hdm. Its ancient name is given by Kalhaiia as Khuyaseama, 
while S'rivara and the Lokaprakaia call it with a slight variation Khoyasrama.^^ 
The old route which led up the Madhumati stream and over the Pass of Dug- 
DHAGHATA or Dud^khut into the Darad territory on the Kisangahga, has been 
already fully described.-® In connection with a Darad invasion which was directed 
into Kasmir by this route, we read of Matrgrama as the place where the invading 
force encamped.-® This is certainly the present village of Mdtr^gdmj situated 
close to the foot of the Trag®bal Pass, circ. 74° 43' long. 34^ 28' lat. It lies just at 
the point where the route along the Madhumati debouches into an open valley, and 
is the first place where a larger camp could conveniently be formed. 

The tract on the north-east shore of the Volur appears in old times to have 
formed a separate small subdivision called, Evenaka. It is once mentioned by 
Kalhana, and also referred to in the Tirthasariigraha.^^ But the evidence is not 
sufficient for a certain location. To it may possibly have belonged also the village 
of Sudfirlc6f\ circ. 74^^ 43' long. 34° 18' lat., which S'rivara refers to by the name 
of Samudrakota.2« 

129 . We have now reached the vicinity of the Sind Valley which forms the 
largest of the Pargaiias of Kasmir. The district now known as Ldr comprises the 
whole of the valleys drained by the Sind and its tributaries as well as th(i alluvial 
tract on the right bank of that river after its entry into the great Kasmir plain. 
Its ancient name was Lahara, and by this it is mentioned in very numerous 
passages of the liajataraiigini and the later Chronicles.^^ The lands of the district 
st‘(3iii to have been from early times in the hands of great territorial nobles. One 
family of Dilmaras resident in Lahara was powerful enough for its members to play 
the part of true king-makers during reigns following after Harsa.'^^^ It is probable 
that the great trade route to Ladakh and Central Asia which passes through the 
district, added already in old.times to its wealth and importance. 

In the midst of the wide water-logged tract of the Sind Delta we find the 
ancient Tirtha of Tulamulya at the village now known as TuVimul, situated 
74° 48' long. 34° 13' lat. The Purohita corporation of Tulamulya is represented as 
a well-to-do and influential body already under King Jayapida.*^^ The large spring 
of Tulamulya is sacred to Maharajni, a form of Durga, and is still hold in great 
veneration by the Brahman population of S'rinagar. It is supposed to exhibit from 
time to time miraculous changes in the colour of its water, which are ascribed to 
the manifestation of the goddess. Owing to its convenient position the Tirtha 
attracts large numbers of pilgrims from the capital. Abu-1-Fazl notices the place 


” Compare vii. 6 ; as to the phonetic rela- 
tion of Buinai > Bhimatika^ comp. Bum"[zu : 
Bhinia[ke«ava. 

2^ See note viii. 2096-98. 

See above, § 60. 

^ See viii. 2776. 

Compare note viii. 2696-98. 

See iS'rh). i. 400. 

Compare for the identiiication of Ldr 


and Lahara^ note v. 61. The authors of the 
St. Petersburg Dictionary were already aware 
of it ; see P. s.v. Lahara, 

Compare regarding the political part 
played by Janakacandra, Gargacandra and 
their descendants, viii. 16 sqq. ; 854 sqq. ; '602 
sqq. ; 1304 sqq., etc. For an early instance of 
pamara power in Lahara, see v. 61 sqq. 

See note iv. 638 
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and its marshy surroundings.*^ About two and a half miles to the east ofTul^mul 
lies the village of Dud^rhom on the main branch of the Sind which here becomes 
first navigable. It is repeatedly referiod to by S'rivara under its old name of 
DuodhaSbama.** 

Ascending the valley we come to the large village of Id^aHUjam^ situated a short 
distance from the right bank of the river, 74° 52' long. 34^ 17' lat. It is the 
Mayagrama of Kalhaiia’s Chronicle mentioned in connection with a campaign of 
Bhiksacara in Lahara.** In the time of King Samgramarflja (a.F). 1003-28) 
Mayagrama gave its name to a separate fund (MayagrarnhiagaTija) which Queen 
S'nlekha had established evidently with the revenue assigned from this village.*''’ 
Man‘gam-Mayagrama still owns a large area of excellent rice-fields. The village 
itself contains no ancient remains. But a short distance above it, at the foot of 
the spur which leads up to a high alp known as Mohand Marg, there is an ancient 
stone-lined tank filled by a fine spring known as Vut"san Nag. This is visited as 
a Tirtha by the Brahmans of the neighbourhood and is also mentioned under the 
name of UccaMirna Ndga in the Haramukuta and several other Mahatmyas. 
About a mile above the village the high road leading up the valley passes a shape- 
less jnound of large slabs which undoubtedly belonged to an ancient temple. 

130. About four miles above Man*gam we reach on the left bank of the Sind 
a site which has enjoyed sanctity since an early period. Close to the village of 
Prang (not shown on the map), situated circ. 74° 55' 30" long. 34^^ 1C' 45" lat., a 
small branch of the Kank®nai Biver (^Kanakavdhini) flows into the Sind. This 
confluence is now visited by the pilgrims proceeding to the Haramukuta lakes as 
one of the chief Tirthas on the route. In the modern Haramukutamahatmya it is 
designated as Karafihatirtlia. But I have shown that it is in reality identical with 
the ancient Tirtha of Ciramocana mentioned in the Kajutaraiigini, the Nilamata 
and the old Naudiksetramiihatmya.** 

The Kank"nai or Kanakavahini which is always named together with 
Ciramocana, is a sacred river, as it carries down the waters of the holy Ganga-lake 
below the Haramukuta.*^ This explains the importance attached to this ‘Sam- 

f ama.* The Haramukutamahatmya which betrays its comparatively recent origin 
y many of its local names, metamorphoses the old Kanavahini into Karanhanadt 
and consequently also changes the name of its confluence into Karanhatirtha:^^ 
King Jalauka, the son of Asoka, whom the Chronicle represents as a fervent 
worshipper of S'iva Bhutesa and of Nandlsa, is said to have ended his days at 
Ciramocana. 

Our survey has already taken us to the sacred sites of Bhute^vara and 
Jyestharudba marked by the ruined temples at the present BuMser high up in 
the Kank^nai Valley. They are closely connected with the Tirthas of Nandiksetra 
below the Haramukuta glaciers which have also been described.** The village of 
Vdngathy which is the highest permanently inhabited place in this valley, lies 
about two miles below Buth’ser. It is named Vasistha6ram;a in the Mahatmyas 
and is believed to mark the residence of the Rsi Vasistha. Allusions in the 


Ainri Akb.f ii. p. 364. 
“ S'Hv. iv. 110, 136, 263. 

See viii. 729, 

* Compare vii. 126. 

^ See note i. 149-1^. 


See above, § 67. 

^ See regarding the popular etymology 
accounting lor the change, above, § 31. 

*• See above, § 67 ; also notes i. 86, 107, 113 ; 
V. 65-69. 
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Eajatarangini and Nilamata show that this legendary location is of old date.^ At 
the mouth of Kank*hai valley and about two miles to the north-east of Ciramocana, 
is the hamlet of Bdravul which Kalhana mentions as an Agrahara of King Jalauka 
under the name of Vababala.'*^^ A large sculptured Lihga base which I found 
here in 1891, shows the antiquity of the place. 

131. Returning to the main Valley we find, about three miles above Ciramo- 
cana, the large village of Kangan situated on the right bank of the Sind. It is, 
perhaps, identical with Kankanapura which Queen Didda is said to have founded 
in commemoration of her husband Ksemagupta, known by the epithet of 
‘ Kankanavarsa/ 

No old localities can be identified with certainty in the Sind Valley until we 
reach the village of Gaganglr^ situated two marches above Kangan, circ. 75® 75' 
long. 34® 18' lat. This is undoubtedly the Gaganagiri of Jonaraja and the 
Fourth Chronicle.^ The place is mentioned in both texts in connection with 
invasions which were made into Kasmir over the Zoji-La Pass. The first was that 
of the Bhautta Rincana, the second the famous inroad of the Mughal leader, Mirza 
Haidar (a.d. 1532).^ The account which the latter himself has given us of his 
exploit, fully explains the special reference made to Gaganagiri by the Hindu 
Chronicler. 

About three miles above Gagangir two rocky spurs descend from opposite sides 
into the valley and reduce it to a narrow gorge (see map). The path in this defile 
was, until recent improvements of the road, distinctly difficult, as large fallen rocks 
blocked the narrow space between the right bank of the river and the high cliffs 
rising above it. It is at this point of the valley which Mirza Haidar calls the 
‘narrow defile ofLar,’ that the Kator chiefs vainly attempted to stop the brave 
Turks of the invaders advance guard. 

Kalhana’s Chronicle shows that the defile here indicated had witnessed fight- 
ing already at an earlier epoch. When King Sussala’s forces had driven Garga- 
candra, the great feudal chief, from his seats in Laliara, we are told that the 
Daniara with his followers retired to the mountain called Dhudavana. There he 
was long besieged by the troops ‘ of the king who was encamped at the foot of the 
mountain.’ In my note on the passage I have shown that the name Dhudavana 
survives in JVar (map ‘ Damar ’), the appellation of the high spur which 

descends into the Sind Valley from the south between Gagangir and Sun“marg.'*‘^ 
It is exactly at the foot of this spur that the river passes through the gorge above 
described. The position taken up by the king’s opponent is thus fully expiained. 

Gagangir being already 7400 feet above the sea is the last permanently in- 
habited place in the valley. Some twenty-five miles higher up we arrive at the 
Zoji-La Pass. Here we have reached the limits of Kasmir as well as the end of 
our survey. 


^ Compare note viii. 2430. 

See note i. 121. 

See vi. 301 . 

^ Compare Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 197, and Fourth 
Chron. 316. The old name of the locality 
ought to have been entered in the map. The 
Bombay Ed. of the Fourth Chron, reads 
wro^ly gamanamryanta for gaganagbyanta of 


See 7'unM-t Itasjndiy p. 423. Mr. Elias 
in his note on tho passage has quite correctly 
identified the d^hle meant by his author. 
The Fourth Chronicle names the autumn of 
the Laukika year [4()0]8 as the date of the 
event. This agrees exactly with Mirza 
Haidar’s a.h. 939, Jamud II. (December, 1332 

A.D.). 

^ See note vii. 695 sqq. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE AA.—^ 29. 

MAHATMYAS of KAS'MiR TiRTHAS. 


The following is a complete list of the Mahatmya texts acquired by me in Ka^mir. The 
Jiumbers in the fourth column refer to the Manuscripts representing these texts in iny collec- 
tion. Wlioro the same text is found in several Manuscripts, the number of the best copy has 
been shown first. In the last column the Tirtha to which the Mahatmya refers has been 
indicated as well as the paragraph of this Memoir in which it has been discussed. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Toxt. 

Alle#^e<l bourco. 

Noh. of 
MSS. in my 
collection. 

1 

A maranfithamahatinya 

Bliphgisasamhita 

8.7 

2 

Aniarusvarakalpa 

Vathulatantra 

214 

3 

Ardlianarifivaramriluitinya 

Adikalpa 

251 

4 

I s A 1 ayam fih a tmya 

Bln*i'igi»asaiiibjta 

43 

5 

Kapaticsvaramahatniya 

Haracaritacintamai^i 

43 

0 

Kapalamocanamfihatmya 

lilii'iigisasaiiihit a 

4.% 19, 

20, 21, 
22 

7 

KodAratirthamiiliutniya 

Bhi'iigisasamhita 

49 

8 

K od arapur ana 


216 

0 

Kot>itirth am ah at my a 

B h pngisasariihita 

50 

10 

Gangodbhudamahatmya 

Adipuraij^a 

210 

11 

Gay amahatmya 


55 

12 

Gay amah atmy a 

Bhfhgisasamhita 

54 

13 

G f >davai'im ahaimya 

Bh^hgisasamhita 

43 

14 

Jatt^gaiigruiiahatinya 


43 

15 

tlyc.^t'hadtj vi m ahfitmya 

Hhviigisasamhita 

43 

16 

Tripurapr ad u r bh av a 

Bhrilgi^asamhita 

43 

17 

Trisaihdhyamahatniya 

Adipuraha, Nandisva- 
ravatara 

43 

18 

Trisaiiulhy Amahatmya 

Nanflisvaravatara, by 
S'ri4ivasvamin 

67 

19 

Dhy aneiS varam fib atmya 

S'arvavatara 

75 

20 

N andik^etram ah atmya 

77 

21 

NaubandhaiiamaliAtmya 


43, 85, 86 

22 

Piiigalosvaramahatmya 

Haracaritacintamaiji 

43, 88 

23 

Pu^karamahatmya 

i 

Bhrfigi^asamhita 

43 

24 

Bahur upakalpa 

Ka4miratirthamaha- 

tmyasafigraha 

95, 96 

25 

Bhadrak ali pr adurbh ava 

Mahabharata, Vana- 
parvan 

97 


llctuarkH. 


Araare^vara, § 59. 

Ditto. (Copied from Poona MS. 
No. 49.) 

Ardlianftrisvara, § 113. 
lHo.4vara, § 103. 

Kapa'^o^vara (Papas udaua), 

§ m. 

Kapalamocana, § 110. 


Tirtha in Varfiliak?Jotra. 

Tirtha doubtful, ((^opidd from 
Poona MS. No. 54.) 

Kotitirtha, § 124. 

Bho(Ja Tirtha, § 117. (Copied 
from Poona MS. No. 50.) 

Gaya Tirtha near Shaerpur. 

Ditto. 

Godavari, § 115. 

Tirtha at Gai’ig'^jatan, Him 
Pargapa. 

dyo^thefivara, § 102. 

Small Tirtha near Kaiiye Kadal, 
S'rinagar. 

Trisaihdhya, § 113. 

Ditto. 

Tirtha in hills of Khuy^hom. 

Tirthas of Nandik 9 otra, § 57, 

Naubandhana, § 41. 

Small Tirtha at PiMilyun 
(map ‘ Pinglin ^), Chrath 
Parga^a. 

Pu^kara Tirtha, § 120. 

^ Bahurupa Naga, § 120. 

I Bhadrakali, § 125. 
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Serial 

No. 

Name of Text. 

Alleged source. 

Nos. of 
MSS. in my 
collection. 

Remarks. 

26 

Mah&deva|[ririinA.hlltniya 

Bh rngisasamhitA 

104 

Mount Mahadeva, § 103. 

27 

Mahesvfirakuinjamfthatmya 

Bhriigi4asariihita 

43 

Said to he in Shahabad Parga^a. 

28 

M Art ai,i(lam Ah Atmy a 

Bhvhgi^asaihhitA 

43 

Marta^da, § Hi. 

29 

M Art AQcJam ah Atinya 

BrahinapurAiiia, 

Ka^mirakhap cjia 

217, no 

Ditto. (Copied from Poona 
MS. No. 78.) 

30 

MArtAi;i^lamahAtTnya 

Bhavi^yatpurA^a 

109 

Ditto. 

31 

Mitrapathamahatmya 

Adipura^ia 

218 

(Copied from Poona MS. No. 
80.) 

Tirtha on Dal, in R^n‘vor 
quarter. 

32 

YogyAlankara^amAhAtinya 


43 

33 

Raj fi ipradiirbh Ava 

Bhriigisasamhita 

43, 211 

Tirtha of Tulainulya, § 129. 

34 

Rajfiimahatmya 

Bhri'igisasaiiihita 

43 

Ditto. 

35 

V arAhak^etrain ah atrnya 

V uruhapiiraiia 

219,143, 

144 

Varaba Tirtha, § 124. Also in 
Poona MS. No. 85. 

30 

V ardhani anesamahatinya 

AdixHirfina 

142 

VardhamaneiSa temide, § 31. 

37 

V i j ay esvaramahatmy a 

220 

Vijayosvara Tirtha, § 109. 

(Copied from Poona MS. 
No. 77.) 

38 

Vijayo^varamAhAtniya 

Bhi’iigiHasahihita 

152 

Ditto. 

39 

y itastAmAhatihya 

Bhn’igisasaihhita 

15(;, 153, 
154 

252, 155 

Tirthas on Vitasta. 

40 

V itastam fihatmy a 

1 

Adipiiraija, Kasmira* 
khai>(j[<^ 

Ditto. (Copied from Poona 
MS. No. 88.) 

41 

S'arvAvatara 

213 

(Coi)ied from Poona MS. No. 
94.) 

* Prayaga ’ at Shad'pur, § 08. 

42 

S ' arad api i r am ah A tmy a 

Vi tastainahatmya 

100 

43 

8 'aradam aliatrny a 

BlipigiHasaiiiliita 

43, 101 

S'arada Tirtha, § 127. 

44 

S ' aradam fil i atn ly a 

Adipurfiiia 

13 

Ditto. 

45 

S'arikapariccheda 

BlirngiSasamhitfi 

I(i.3,102, 

201 

43 

S'arika Hill, § 95. 

40 

SVetagahgamAhatmya 

Bh VI 1 gisasariih t ta 

Dugdhagahgfi, § 67. 

47 

Sure4varimahatmya 

Hhvngisasamhita 

43, 170, 
177 

43, 183, 
184 

Surusvari Tirtha, § 103. 

48 

Svayanibhvagniinfihutmya 

Bhviigisa saiiihita 

Svayaihbhu, § 125. 

49 

HaramukutagaiigamAhatmya 

Bh vii gi sasaihhit a 

185,186, 

210,211 

Haramuku^a lakes, etc., § 57. 

50 

HaridragapesaniAhatinya 

Bhvh gisaBaiiihita 


Said to be in DaoliUnpor Par- 

51 

H ar^esvaram ahAtmy a 


194, 195, 
190 

gai;ia. 

Har^ie^vara, § 105. 
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SUPPLEMENtARY NOTE 1?/?.— § 86. 

THE KAS'MlR PARGAIlfAS. 


The following tal)le hIiows tlio names of Kasmir Par^anas as contained in the lists of Ain7- 
l-Fazl, MooncROFT, Von Vione, and Major Bates. The list of the latter is the 

fullest and also indicittes the division of the Parganas between Mar&z and Kamraz as observed 
in the table. 

The arrangement (»f the Pargana names conforms 'to the topographical order of the 
descriptive survey in Chapter TV. of this Memoir. The second column gives the Pargapa 
names according to their present Ka4miri pronunciation, without regard to tlie often curiously 
distorted forms in which these names are presented by the earlier lists. The third column 
shows the authorities in whose lists each particular name is found. In the fourth column thb 
Sanskrit name of the district has been indicated (whenever known), together with the text in 
which it first occurs. In the last column references have been given to the paragraphs of the 
Memoir, specially dealing with the historical topography of the several districts. 

Besides the Pargapas shown in the talilo, Abu-1-Fazl counts with Ka4mir the Pargapas of 
^ Marti Adwin^ (Madivaijvan), ^ BanihdV (Bftn^ial), and ^ Dachhin Khdwarah^ (i.e. Dachun> 
Khovur, the valley on btith banks of the Vitasta below Barfimfila). In the same way Moor- 
croft adds the Pargapa of ‘ Durbid'" (i.e. Dvarbidi in the Vitasta Valley, comp. § 53), ‘ Karnao * 
and Tahirabad' : of the position of the last-named tract I am not certain. 

[The list of Pargapas given by Tieffbnthalkr, Description do Vlnde^ p. 77, is only 
a defective reproduction of Abu-1- Fail’s list. Ritter, Asien^ ii. pp, 1136 sq., has endeavoured 
to elucidate Tioffeiithaler’s queer names with whatever materials were available to him.3 

List op Abbrbviations. 

A B'. Ab D-l-B'az l, A\ n-i A Id ). , ii . pp. 368-37 1 . 

Mo. Moororoft, Travels y ii. p. 113. 

Hii. Von Hogel, Kaschmir, ii. pp. 206 sq. 

Vi. ViGNB, Travels, i. p. 272.- 

Ba, Bates, Gazetteer, p. 2. 


No. MoHem Name. 


Shoxivn in Pargana list of 


Banskrit name. 


Remarks and References. 


PARGANAS OF MARAZ (MAT)AVARAJYA) 


1 

Phakh 

AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 

PhAkhuva (S'riv.) 

2 

Atshan 

! 

Mo. Hii. Ba. 


3 

Balada 

Mo. Hu. Ba. 


4 

Arvai 

Ba. 

i 

6 

Vihi 

AP. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 

KhadCvI (Rai.) 

6 

Vular 

AIT. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 

Hola'pa (Raj.) 

7 1 

Dachiinpor 

AF. Mo. Hu. Vi. Ba. 

Dak^inapAra (S'riv.) 


Khovurpor 

AF.Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 

VAmapArSva (Jonar.) 

9 

Ma^an 

AF, Mo. Hu. Vi. Ba, 

MArtAnpa (Jonar.) 


§ 101.. 

These small Districts 
formed during the 
Sikh administration, 
comprised groups of 
villages in the im- 
mediate vicinity of 
S'rinagar,to the west, 
south and north, re- 
spectively. 

§ 106. 

I 106. 

§ 107. 

§ 110 . 

§ 111 . 
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No. 


Modem Name. 


Shown in Pargrai^a Hat of 


Sanalcrit name. 


Remarks and Referenoes. 


PARGANAS OF MARAZ (MApAVARljYA)— C(m/»nuerf. 


10 

Anyech( Anatn ag) 

AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 

# 

11 

Ku't“har 

AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 

[Kapate^vara, Raj.] 

12 

Bring 

AF. Mo. Hii. Vi, Ba. 

*Bhrnga (Lokapr.) 

13 

ShAliabad (Ver) 

AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 

14 

Div^sar 

AF. Mo. Hu. Vi. Ba. 

Devasarasa 

15 

Ad'^vin 

AF. Mo. Hu. Vi. Ba. 

Karala (Raj.) 
Ardhavana (Jonar.) 

16 

Zain’por 

AF. Hu. Vi. Ba. 

Jainapura (Jonar.) 

17 

Bot 

AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 

i 

18 

Suparsamiin 

S'ukru 

AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 


19 

AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 


20 

S'ftvur 

Hii. Vi. Ba. 


21 

22 

Chratih 

Sairu-I-Mawa?i^ 

Bala 

Vi. Ba. 

AF. Mo. Hu. Vi. Ba. 


23 

Nagam 

AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 

NIorAma (Jonar.) 
Ik^ika (S'riv.) 

24 1 

Yech 

AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 


PARQANAS OF KAMRAZ (KRAMARAJYA). 


25 

Dun^s 

AF. Mo, Hu. Vi. Ba. 

♦DvAViMi^ATi (Tjokapr.) 

26 

Biru 

AF. Mo. Hu. Ba. 

BahurOpa (Jonar.) 

27 

Mauch^hdm 

Mo. Hu. Vi. Ba. 

28 

Par’spor 

AF. Mo. Hii. Ba. 

ParihAsapura (Raj.) 

29 

Sairu-1-Mawazi< 



Payin 

AF. Mo. Hu. Vi. Ba. 


30 

31 

And^rkoth 

Bangil 

AF. Mo. 

AF. Mo. Hii, VL Ba. 

[Abhyantarakotta, Raj.J 
BhAnoiea (Raj.) 

32 

Patan 

AF. 

iHattana, Raj.] 

33 

TiPgam 

AF. Mo. Vi. Ba. 

Tailagrama (4th Chron.) 

34 

Khuy 

AF. Mo, Hii. Ba. 

36 

Kruhin 

AF. Mo. Hu. Vi. Ba. 

♦Krodhana (Lokapr.) 

36 

Hamal 

Mo. Vi. Ba. 

S'amAlA (Raj.) 

37 

Mach^pur 

Mo. Vi. Ba. 

38 

Uttara 

Vi. Ba. 

Uttara (Raj.) 

39 

Ldlau 

Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 

LautAha (Raj.) 

40 

Zain^glr 

AF. Mo. Hu. Vi. Ba. 

Jainaoiri (Jonar.) 

41 

KJuiy^hom 

AF. Mo. Hu. Vi, Ba. 

KhOyai^rama (Raj.) 

42 

Lar 

Mo. Hii. Ba. 

Lahara (Raj.) 


§ 112. Also called 
Isl&m&bad (Mo. Mii.). 
Anyech appears in 
AF. misspelt as 
^ Itch.' 

§ 112. Skr. name 
found only as that of 
Tirtha. 

§ 113. 

$ 114. Mo. calls the 
Pargapa ' BannahaJ.' 
§ 116. 

§ 116. 

§ 116. 

§ 116. Hu. Vi. call 
the district after 
“ S'upiyan Shahr/* its 
headquarters. 

§ 117. 

§ 117. 

§ 118. 

§ 118. 

§ 118. 

§ 119. 
di>. 


^ 120 . 
do. 
do, 

§ 121 . 

§ 122 . 

do. 

§ 123. 
do. 
do. 

A small tract 
(‘ Quihi ' on map) to 
the north of Patan 
and TiPgftm. 

§ 124. 

§ 126. 

do. 

§ 126. 

§ 128. 
do. 
do. 

$ 129. 
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Note. — By a small Roman niinK^ral ft Mowed by an Arabic numeral is indicated the Book 
and Verse of Kalhana’s Tiajatarai'igini in the present translation. 

A small Roman numeral followed by an italicized Arabic numeral marks references, by 
Book and Verso, to those passages where the particular name or word occurring in the text 
has been dealt with in a footnote of the present translation. 

Where a reference to tlie footnote alone 'is intended, the letter n. is shown after the 
numerals indicating the Book and Verse. 

The large Roman numtiral I- followed by an Arabic numeral refers to the pages of the 
lNTKODU(moN in Vol. I. 

The largo Roman numeral II. followed by an Arabic numeral refers to the pages of the 
Notes and the Memoir on the Ancient (Ieography op KasmIr at the end of Vol. 11. 

Names or words occurring in the Sanskrit text of Die Rajatarahgini are printed in 
Italic typo. Other names or words arci printed in Roman tyi>e. 

The abbreviations Corr. and A (id. mark references to the list of “ Corrigenda and 
Addenda” shown at the end of Vol. II. 


A. 

A. 

A, marks codex archetyijus of Rfijatar., I. 4ft. 
A,, marks original writing of codex arche- 
typus of Rajatar. 

An, glossator of codex archotypus of RAjatar., 
48 ; identified as Bhatt**- Haraka, 49. 
Ahhaya^ king of UrasA, vii. /)ft(5 ; viii. Jb. 
Ahhayn, minister of Uccala, viii. 185. 

Abhaya, stream at Gaj’igi)dbheda Tirtha, II, 
274, 278. 

Ahhimdmfu king of Kasmir, i. 20, 174; vill. 
3413 ; 1. 70. 

Abhimanyu II. ^ son of Ksemagupta, crowned, 

vi. 1 88 ; his death, 289-292 ; 829 ; viii. 3437 ; 
1. 105. 

Ahhimanyvpiira, founded by Abhimanyu I., 
i, 175. 

Ahhimanyupuraf founded by Didda, vi. 299. 
Ahhhnnnmtsvdminy temple, vi. 299. 

Abhinanda, author of Nyayamanjari, viii. 
1801 n. Corr. 

Ahhinamy a ‘ divira,’ vi. 130. 

Ahhinam^ foster-brother of Kayyamantaka, 

vii. 93. 

Abhincttm, Damara, vii. 159. 

* abhiaaih^s/dhd^^ meaning of, vii. 1255 ii., Con\ 
Abhisdra, name of territory, combined with 
Dftrva, i. lliO. 

abhi^eka, with face turned eastwards, iii. 239. 
Abhoyadeimy a S'vap&ka, viii. 526, 529. 
dbhyantaratf "class of royal servants, viii. 
426 n. 


ADIVARAHA* 

Abhyantara designation of town Jaya- 

ptira (And'h'ko'th), iv. 511, 

Abisaros, ethnic appellation derived from 
Abhisiira, TI. 351. 

AbO-l-Fazl, mentions Kapa^osvara Tirtha, i. 
32 n. ; knows S'arada Tirtha, 37 n. ; mentions 
temples at T^'^bar, ii, 134 u. ; notices Blieda- 
hill, II. 275 ; notices S^Arada temple, 287 ; 
his account of Kasmir currency, 310; his 
survey of Kasmir Tirthas, 382, 38.3; on 
routes over Pir PantsAl, 3f)C ; his list of 
Kasmir Parga^as, 437 ; on temple of Takht-i 
SulaimAn, 453 ; refers to SvedanAga, 469 ; 
refers to Tirtha of Gahgodbheda, 473 ; his 
^ list of Kasmir Pargai^as, 493. 

Acuy son-in-law of Pramoda, iv. 513. 

Acalnmahyalay king of Dards, vii. 167. 

accounts office, Aki^apa^ala name of, v. 801 n. 

Acesmray shrine of S3va, iv. 513, Corr. 

Ach"bal, springs of, i. 338 n. ; II. 412, 468. 

^Jiilamharay meaning of, ii. 1^5. 

Ac}‘>vin, KaiSmir Pargana, i. 97 n. ; 11. 471. 

AddishtAn, i.e. S'rinagara, mentioned by 
Alberfini, II. 362. 

^ adhikaranakhhahay * official recorder,’ vi. 
88, 

* adhxkara$rajy ^garland of office,’ vii. 1363 n. ; 
1982, 

* adhvapa,’ ' adhveiSa,’ same as ‘ mArgoSa,’ 
^‘Malik,’ V. 214 n. 

Adityuy officer, vi. 346. 

AdivarAha, worship of, at VarAhamula, vi. 
186 n. 
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ADHINIRTRATION. 

^.Administration, in old Kasmir, v. 167 n. ; of 
city prefect, viii. 3ii3-l-38. 

N c^ministrative divisions, of Kasmir, II. 436. 
AffhAJiB, route of, to Kasmir, II. 402. 

Afridis, settled on routes to Ki^angaiiga 
Valley, 11. 40o. 

Affastycif legend of, iii. iv. 647 ; rise 
of star, ii. IJ^O, 

dgne^astrctf ‘ weapon f>f fire,’ vii. 984. 

^ agnwmway antelopes ‘ cleansing themselves 
in fire,’ v. in : vi. / viii. 3024. 
agrahdra, a ' Jagir,’ i. S7 ; foundation of 
Agrahfiras mentioned, 88, 90, 96, 98, 100, 
176, 307, 311, 314^40, 341 , 343 ;JL3n ; 
iiL^376, 481 ; iv. 9^( 689 ^ v. 23, 24,$S3^., 
$UZ^'>403, 442; yi. 89tja®; vii. 182, 184, 185, 
608, 89^^899;^8'r viii. 2408, 2419, 2420, 
3356. 

Agror, in Black Mountains, old Atyugrapura, 
viii. 3402 n. ; II. 434. 

ahimsa, undertaken by Jalauka, i. 133; v. 119. 
Ahr^bal, waterfall, II. 416. 

Alia, minister of Uccala, viii. 186. 

.Ain-i Akbari, of Abii-l-Fa?!, its value for 
Kasmir topography, II. 382. 

Ait*gaj, locality near SVinagar, viii. 1104- 
1110 n. 

Ajagavoy how of S'iva, ii. 1. 

AJttdpufa, king of Kasmir, iv. 690, 693 ; over- 
thrown, 707 ; his son, 709 ; viii. 3428, 342i) ; 
alleged length of his reign a chronological 
error, I. 96. 

Ajjaka, son of Tanvanga, vii. 1033. 

Ajjaka, son of R&jaka, viii. 324. 

AjJuka, minister of Salhai^a, viii. 472. 

Ajjaka, betel-bearer of Sussala, viii. 1318. 

rebel pAmara, viii. 748. 

Akbar, emperor, his road over Pir Pantsal, 
_ i. 302 n. ; his conquest of Kasmir, I. 130. 
Akhun Mulla Stthib, shrine of, iii. 460 n, 
Akhuva, village, iv. C78. 

Akf^a, king of Kasmir, i. 338; viii. 3416. 
ak^apafala, an accounts office, v. 301, 389, 398 ; 
vi. 287 ; vii. 162, 1604 ; Ekaiigas serve at, 
v. 249 n. 

A k^avdla, the modern Ach‘’bal,i. S3S ; popular 
etymology about name, 1. 79. 

^ ^ ak.^ay anivi,’ term for an endowment, i. 347 n. 
* akifnyinl,^ ^ a perpetual endowment,’ i. 347, 
Aksipalanaga, spring of Ach^bal, II 468. 
Ak^oawa, an AgrahAra, viii. 898. 

Ak^otamalla, Rajagrhya, vii. 1501. 

Alaka, nephew of P^i^hvihara, viii. 936. 
Alakadatta, Samdhivigrahaka, patron of Kal- 
yai>a ; Kalhapa, I. 12, 14. 

Alakhdna, king of Gurjara, v. 149, 166. 
AlaihJcdra, brother of Mafikha, superinten- 
dent of treasury, viii. 24^3 f in charge of 
RajasthAna, 2567 f goes into S'ir^Sila 
Castle, 2618 ; seen by Bhoja, 2671 ; arrives 


AMUTAPRABIIA. 

at Drai'iga, 2702 ; dismissed by king, 2737 
Rajagrhya,’ 2925 ; his brother Mahkha, 
3354. 

Ala'ihkdracakra, Pamara, intrigxios with Lo- 
th ana, viii. 2482 ; joined by Lothana, 
2620 ; his defence of S'iral.isila, 2668 ; 
treats for surrender, 2598 ; comes to claim 
Bhoja, 2895 ; fresh rising of, 2923 ; his flight, 
2941 ; his sons, 2949 ; of his castle, II. 
341. 

AlanikaraAastra, Kallia^^a’s study of the, I. 10. 

AlbBrOnI, knows Kapatesvara Tirtha, i. 32 
n. ; knows S'ai'ada Tirtha, 37 n. ; notices 
Uskiir: Huskapura, 168 n. ; refers to 
Muktapicja, iv. 126 n. ; on festival of 
Asvayuji, 710 n. ; on vagueness of Indian 
chronology, I. 32 ; on Kasmir calendar, 
58 n. ; on victory of ‘ Muttai ’ and Kai^mir 
, festival, 91 ; notices S'aradA shrine, II. 286 ; 
his description of fortress ‘ Lauhur,* 297 ; 
his account of ‘ Hindu ShAhiyas,’ 336 ; his 
interest in Kasmir, 359 ; employs Kasmir 
Pai.ujiis, 360; accompanies Mahmud’s ex- 
pedition to Lohara, %(>, ; his description of 
Kasmir, 361 ; indicates route into Kasmir, 
tb, ; describes Kasmir Valley, 3(i2 ; i-efers 
to surrounding mountains, 363 ; his ac- 
quaintance with ‘ Lauhur,’ 364 ; on metrical 
form of Sanskrit works, 370 n. ; on 
climato of Kadmir, 426 ; his account of 
Kapatesvara Tirtha, 467. 

Alexander, did not reach Kasmir, II. 361. 

^Aliabad Sarai ’ on Pir Pantsal Pass, i. 302 n. ; 
II. 394, 395. 

alluvial plateaus (Udar), in KaSmir, II. 426. 

alpine folklore, i. 263-266 n. 

alpine tracts, local tradition in, II. 366. 

Amalaka {dmalasdra), an architectural orna- 
ment, vii. 

Amarakay.tha, Brahman, vii. Si7G, 

AmaranathaxnahAtmya, modern local names 
in, II. 880. 

Amare^a : A'inmrenimra, shrine near S'rinagar, 
now Amburher, vii. 183, 186 ; viii. 606, o90, 
729, 766, 1126 ; II. 467. 

Amarekvara, Tirtha of Amarnath, pilgrimage 
to, i. 2G7 ; II. 409. 

Amarnath, see Amarosvara. 

Amazons, land of, iv. 173, 185, 587 sq. 

Ambdputrikd, daughter of King Jayasiihha, 
viii. 1648. 

Amburher, old AmareAvara, vii. 183 n. 

Amiru-l-mu*minin, title reproduced as Ham- 
mira, vii. 47-69 n. 

Amrtabhavana Vihara, iii. 9 ; site of, II. 467. 

Amytdkara, minister of UnmattAvanti, v. 323. 

' Amjrtdkara, father of Udayagupta, vi. 219. 

Amf^takesava, temple, iv. 669. 

Amytaprabhd, wooed by King MeghavAhana, 
ii. 148 ; founds Arnttabhavana, ill. 9. 
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AMRTAPRABHA. 

Aniftaprabha queen of Baipi&ditya^ iii. 46E. 
Amrtaprabh&, mother of JayApiqa, iv. 659. 
Amrfesvara, shrine of, iii. 463. 
anachronism, in local name, iii. 99 n. 

Anala, p&mara, viii. 1002. 

Anan^f minister of Harsa, vii. 993; called 
V&taga 9 <}a, 1177 n. ; ‘governor,’ 1304; 
proves his devotion, 1323, 1339; killed, 
^1375 ; his mistress, 1461 . 

Ananda, maternal uncle of Uccala, vii. 1317, 
^1820,1862. 

Anandiif of Ananta, dv&rapati, viii. 633; 
defeated, 713 ; becomes lord of ‘ Gate,’ 1006 ; 
imprisoned, 1042 ; killed as Mahattama, 
^1427. 

Ananda, son of ICaka, lord of ‘ Gate,’ viii. 713; 
_ accompanies Sussala, 826. 

Ananda, brother-in-law of Bhdgika, Khasa, 
_viii. 1604; 1728. 

yinartdaf murderer of Vijaya, viii. 2360. 
ylnanda, Rajanaka, his Vam4astiiti, iv. 
^489 u. 

Anundacandra, iinj)**i8C>ned by Sussala, viii, 
.644, 

Anandaraja, Yuvaraja of Vallapura, viii. 640, 
^647. 

Anandavada^ Damara, viii. 2924, 2929. 
A'^ondavardihana, poet, v. SJ^, 
Anandat^ftrdkana^ father of Udaya, viii. 1832. 
Anahffahhavana Vihara, iv. 3. 

AnaiigaUhhd^ daughter of Baladitya, iii. 484 ; 
married to Durlabhavardhana, 489 ; iti- 
trigues with IChahkha, 497 ; builds Vi ham, 
iv. 3 ; her son Durlabhaka, 7. 

Anahgapdla, S’ahi prince, vii. 147. 

Anahf/d}d4a^ Kasmir, iv. 707 ; viii. 

3428 ; I. 96. 

Anantay son of Sarhgramaraja, king of Kasmir, 
vii. 135 ; marries Suryamati, 162 ; defeats 
Tribhuvana, 166 ; victory over Dards, 167 ; 
bis financial troubles, 196 ; his foreign ex- 
peditions, 218; abdicates, 230; resumes 
power, 244 ; his rupture with Kalasa, 317 ; 
leaves for Vijaye^vara, 336 ; attacked by 
Kalasa, 366 ; quarrels with Suryamati, 420 ; 
commits suicide, 462; 1172; 1286; his 
treasures, viii. 1968 ; .3440 ; summary of his 
reign, I. 109. 

Anantanaga, spring, at Anatnag, II. 466. 
Anantapdlay a Rftjaputra, vii. 1686, 1617. 
AnantesUy B&Qalifiga called, vii. 632. 

Anatnag, town (Anantanftga), II, 466. 

Ancb^ar, marshes of, II. 419. 

And^kdth, village, site of Jayapura, iv, 606- 
611 n.; II.* 479. 

Anekak^a, name of Anyeoh Pargapa, II. 467. 
AhgadUy proper name, viii. 8400. 
animal sacrifice, in efiSgy, iii. 7. 

A^andy wife of Toram&na, iii. 106. 

Anne^tiy personification, v. 72. 

VOIi. II. 


Af^VAGHABAKAYASTTlA. 

‘ annasattra,’ term for a kind of endowment, 
a i. 347. 

Ant^'bavan, site of Am^tabhavana, iii. 9 n. ; 
IL 467. 

Aniarvediy territory, iv. 132. 

Anuld (P), stream, v. 112, 

Anyech, Kasmir Pargapa, II. 466. 

Apabhraihsa, use of, v. 206 ; names in, used 
by Kalhana for Sanskrit ones, I. 13. 
Apar&ditya, ruler of Kofika^a, viii. 2463 n. 
Aparddityay son of Jayasiiiiha, viii. 8372. 
Aramudiy king of Nepal, iv. BSl y 637, 662, 566, 

, 668 ; unknown to historical records, I. 96. 
Ai*path, river, Skr. Har^apatha. II. 412. 
drairikuy ceremony, v. 4^3. 

Ardhanari6vara, S’iva, invocation of, i. 2 n. ; 

ii. 1 n. ; iii. 1 n. ; v. 1 n. 

Ardhaiiari^vara, temple of, v. 37 n. 
Ardhanarisvara, Tirtha, II. 468. 

Ardhavana, Pargana Ad*vin, i. 97 n. ; II. 471, 
Arghadev'ff^ messenger, viii. 1306, 1643. 

Ar^gom village, old Hadigrama, i. 340 n. 
Ari^totsddanay now Rat^sun village, iii. 4S2, 
Arjunay follower of Tu^a, vii. 97. 

Arjunay follower of Bhimadeva, viii. 28. 

Arjuna : Arjunakoffha, step-brother of Mails* 
koi^tfia, viii. 642, 646. 

Arsa regio, of Ptolemy, v. 217 n. ; viii, 3402 n. 
Arsakes, ruler of Ura4a, v. 217 n. ; II. 361. 
Arvai, small territorial subdivision, II. 498. 
An/ademy i. 813 ; Brahmans from, 341 ; stu- 
^ dents from, vi. 87. 

Af'ydnakay country, iv. S67, 

Aryavdjay Saihdhimati as king called, i. 110; 
^fiis piety, viii. 2398. 

Arydvartay v. 162._ 

j^rye^a, name of Alus village, i. 30 n. 

Asamatl, daughter of Inducandra, vii, 161.^ 
Asainatiy daughter-in-law of Mall a, vii. 1487. 
Ammat'iy called Didda, saves Bhik^acara, viii. 
^22(>; returns with him, 641 ; dies, 662. 
Afiatay king of Campa, vii. 3SS, 

Asidharuy a Takka, vii. 1CX)1, 1003. 

Asokay king of Kasmir, i. 17-18, 19, 20, 101 ; 
founds S’rinagari, 104 ; his structures at 
Vijaye^vara, 105 ; his date as assumed by 
Kalhapa, 1. 64 ; Kasmir traditions regarding 
him, 74 ; his attitude towards religious sys- 
tems, 76 ; his relationship with S'acinara, ih, 
A^akeSvara, shrines at Vijayesvara called, i. 
106, 

Assafoetida (ktn^u)y vii, 283, 1221, 
assay, of gold, vii. 211-212 n. 

Ast’vol, name of part of pal, II. 417. 

• Mthanay meaning of term, vii. 86-86 n. 
^^“4^st*hel, hamlet, old Hasti4al&, i. 96 n. 

; Aster, Alheriini’s name for, II, 363. 

Astrapujdy a rite, vii. 2^6, 

asvaghdsakdyasthay a small official post, iii. 
489, 
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ASVAPADA, 

Asvapddat Baint, iii. 267^ 279 b^« 866. 

Asvayuji ^ay, kings ol^ iv. 710 ; popular festi- 
val on, ib- n. ; horseplay on, vh. 1551, 
Aswira, Alb^runi's name for } laser (Astdr), 
II. 8a3. 

Atavuth, village, II. 406. 

atmospheric dust, phenomenon of, vii. 1845- 
47 n. 

Atshan, small subdivision near S'rinagar, II. 
4f)8. 

(•'^)» demon, iii. S^), 

.Aitdlilcd : Attalikd : town in Liohara, 

viii. 5H1, 764, H8], 1819, 1842, 1845; market 
of, 1901^ 1004 ; now Atoli near Loh'hdn, TI. 
206. 

minister, viii. 577. 

attapatibhdya, a revenue v. 167, 

Attct^yika^ brother of Tunga, vi. 810. 
Atyuyrapura, locality, perhaps Agrdr, viii. 
S 40 ^; II. 484. 

Aujasa, image of Yaraa, II. 274. 
auspicious time, search for, iii. 837. 

Aoadhdta, saint, disputes with Bauddhas, i. 

112 , 

Avakalya^ daughter of, vii. 1487. 

Avandha^ locality, vii. ISJfi ; viii. 2023. 

Avanti, town in Malava, iv. 162, 

Avantifif abbreviation of Avanti varman, v. 17. 
AvantipurUf now ViJi-nt^iJor, founded by Avan- 
ti varman, V. 44: vii. 299, 337, 368, 1366; 
viii. 970, 1000, 1144, 1429, 1474, 1479, 1502, 
1580, 2224; its history, II. 960. 

A vanthvdminy temple at Avantipura, v. 45 ,• 
vii. 570; viii. 1429. 

Avantthjara, temple at Avantipura, v, 4^, 
Avantivarmariy son of Sukhavarman, iv. 715 ; 
crowned king, 719 ; his liberality, v, 18 ; his 
literary patronage, 32; a Vai^pava, 43; 
visits Bhutedvara, 48; prohibits killing of 
a^iimals, 64 ; r^ulates rivers through Suyya, 
72^ founds villages, 121 ; his death, 126; 
his treasim^s, viii, 1961, 3429; his reign 
known from contemporary records, I. 9 7 ; 
his regulation of Vitasta, 98. 

* avaruddhdy ^ concubine,’ iv. 6‘7^. 

Avatara, of Nandisa, Jalauka an, i. 130. 
Avatdray desigtiation of Bhik^acara, viii. 858, 
3026. 

avicchinna,’ designation of endowment, cor- 
responds to term ^ah^ayir},}, i. 847 n. 

' amcchinnamiircC y meaning of term, viii, 570. 
Avimukta, Tirtha at Benares, viii. 3349. 


B. 

Babar, emperor, his etymology of name 
KaSmir, II, 386. 

Babbdjmra (?), territory, vii. 588-590 n. ; viii. 
538. 


BAA'ALINGA. 

Babrahan, town mentioned by A^t>eruni, II. 

361 ; ideutihed, Add, 

Bad'^rk&l, village, II. 485. 

Baddhdpura (Pj, a territory, vii. 588. 

locality in Pan^otsa, vi. 318. 
Badrih^ N&la, at Par*spdr, old bed of Vitasta, 
n. S80, 881. 

hAh*ganh “Twelver,” monetaiy term, IT. 311. 
Baha^u-d-din Sahib, Ziarat of, iii. 856-851 n. 
Bahirkut^, supposed local name, iv. 506- 
511 n. 

.•Bahram|;ala, village, the old Bhairavagala, 

Bahurupa, old name of Biru Pargar^a, II. 476. 
Bahusthalay chief of, viii. 1844. 
bdhyay a class of royal servants, viii. 426 n. 
Bdnya kotta, same as DvAravati, near Jaya- 
pura, iv. 511, 

‘ bdhydliy * outer court,’ iv. 62. 

Baka, king of Ka>5mir, i. 325 ; viii. 3415 ; name 
taken from local tradition, I. 79. 
Bakaimbhruy locality, i. 329. 

Bakavatiy canal, i. 3z9. 

Bakemy shrine of S’iva, i. 329. 

-bal, in KiS. local names, iii. 347 n. 

’‘bdla, Skr. equivalent of Ks. -bal, viii. 1417 n. 
Balahhadra, Kv 9 i.>a ’8 brother, i. 61 . 

Balada, small subdivision near S'rinagar, IT. 
493. 

BaladevI, worshipped at BaMiom, II. 459. 
Bala^hyamatha, in S'rinagar, II, 448, 
Bdldditya, king of Kasmir, iii. 477 ; subdues 
Vahkalas, 480; marries his daughter to 
Durlabhavardhana, 489 ; his death, 526 • viii. 
3422 ; traditions about him, 1. 86. 

BalaharUy tribal name, viii. 2605; designation 
.>f Rajavadana, ; iirr Rajavadana. 
Balaharly stream, viii. 2898. 

Bal^hom, village, II, 459. 

Bdlakesvaray lihga, viii. 2480. 

Balaudimar, quarter in S'rinagar, the old 
Bala(}hyamatha, 11. 448. 

Balasrama, name of Bfd^hom village, II. 459. 
Balerak^rapd, locality, vii. 1289. 
lialha, Yuvaraja of Trigarta, viii. 510. 

Baliy a Daitya, iv. 496. 

Ballavur, territory, the old Vallapura, vii. 

220 n. ; its history, IT. 482. 

Baltistan, ‘ Little Tibet,’ 11. 435. 

Bam^din Sahib, Ziarat and legend of, vi. 

177-178 n. ; II. 465. 

BdTpz, father of Tuhga, vi. 318. 

Bd^ay minister of Uccala, viii. 1 85, 

Bdtpiy family of, viii. 528, 2179 , 

Baua, poet, his Har^iacarita studied by Kal- 
hapa, I. 11, 133. 

Ban“hal, village and pass, old Bai^asala, viii. 
1665-66 n. ; 11. 392. 

bdfpalihyay from Narmada River, ii. 131 n. ; 
vii. 185, 
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BANA^ALA. 


• BHAVANA. 


Bdrf>iudldt castle, viii. 1666 : pass, now 
II. 392. 

Baii^'^ko^h, Malik of, II. 407. 

Bangil, Ka^mir district, vii. 498 ; II. 481. 
banners, of kings of Kasmir, iii. 77 sq. 
Bappantlay locality, viii. 1989, 1993. 

Bappata, anc^sstor of Senata, vii. 482. 

Bappata^ commander, vii. 574. 

Bappaindeci^ queen of Nirjitavarman, v. 282, 
1:290. 

Bappikd, mother of Harsa, vii. 1128. 
Bappiyaka- Vajvddityay king of Ka^mir, iv. 
393 ; his son Samgramapicja, 400 ; his son 
Jaya})id^"t 402 ; his son Tribhuvanapi(}a, 689. 
-bar, contraction for -bi or > Skr. bha^tfi^raka, 
il. 455 n. 

barakfmi, Abu-l-Fa^l’s designation of bfth^gan*, 
IT. 310. 

Barfl-mula, the ancient Varfihamula, vi. 186 n. ; 

II. 482 ; %ee Varfthamula. 

Baravul, village, i. 121 n. ; II. 490. 

Barbal, name of towers on Tos^maidan, 11. 
399. 


barley, eatii^ of, viii. 1864 n. 

Bassarika, I^^mir referred to in, TI. 362. 

Bdi^traka^ village, viii. 1260. 

Bates, Major, his description of S'ftradfl. 
temple, 11. 283 ; his list of Kasmir Pargapas, 
493. 

bath-houses (Hammam), in Kasmir, i. J^O, ' . 

bathing-cells, in S'rinagar, II. 449. 

‘ Batta,’ K6. term for ‘ Purohita,’ i. 125-126 n. 

Batt^por, local name at Sudar"bal, i. 126- 
126 n. 

Bauddhas, defeated in controversy by Ava- 
dhiita, i. 112; ways of expression of, 135; 
witch sent by, 136, 144 ; in possession of 
Kasmir, 171 ; their preponderance, 177 ; 
suffer from snow-fall, 180, 181. 

Bavan, village of, iv. 192 n. ; modern name of 
M&rt&QcJa Tirtha, II. 466,. 

beard, dressing of, v. 207. 

Bed’brar, name of N&ga Bhe<Ja'bhra<}w ’ nf 
gloss), II. 276. 

bees, guard Bhramaravftsini, iii. 396, 409. 

Begar, forced labour, in Kaiimir, v. 172-174 n, ; 
viii. 2509-13 n. 

Beefier, Dr. Francois, visits Trisaihdhya 
spring, i. 33 n. ; on ‘les raarveilles' of 
Kasmir, II. 383 ; on legend of Satisaras, 
389; witnesses accident on Pir^ Pant§El 
Pass, 396; on the miracle of Trisaihdhya 
Tirtha, 469. 

betel-leaves, eating of, iv. 427. 

Bhadrak&li, Tirtha, II. 486. 

Bhadrav&h, district, old Bhadravak&4a, viii. 
601 n. ; II. 431 ; MS. of Har^acarita from, 
I. 47 n. 

BhadrdvakdkLy now district Bhadravftb, viii. 
601 ; II. 432. 


Bkadrekvara, a K&yastha, vii. 38, 44, 45 ; be- 
comes prime-minister, 106; builds Vihftra, 
121 ; his son, 223. 

BhagUy son of Oandramukha, vii. 116. 

Bhagauadgitdy recital of, v, 126. 

Bkagavanmaihay vii. 1678. 

Bhagavaty designation of Buddha, iv. 262. 

Bhdgavatay a sect, vii. 

Bhdgikay nephew of Prajji, viii. 1090; gover- 
nor at Lohara, 1228 ; leaves Lohara, 1630 ; 
exiled with Sujji, 1664, 1814 ; his daughter, 
1922. 

Bhdgikay KhaSa chief, viii. 1666, 1671; be- 
trays Bhik^&cara, 1693. 

Bhagirathay mythic kin^iv. 615. 

Bhairavay temple of, at BhuteiSvara, v. 55, 58. 

Bhairavagala, the modern Bahr&mgala, II. 
398. 

* bhaktamldy * charity foundation,’ iv. 4 ^ 4 . 

Bhalevakaprapdy locality, viii, 21^10 ; see Bale- 
rakax3rapa. 

Bhallata, poet, v. ^04- 

Bhdmyiluy district B&ngil, vii. 4^8; viii. 929, 
3130; II. 481. 

Bhanus&la, wrongly Sanskritized name of 

Ban^hal, II. 384. 

BkappatUy teacher, iv. 214. 

BhappafeSvara, Lifiga, iv. 214. 

Bharadt'dja, Nara aescended from, vii. 1282. 

Bharat ay S'astra of, iv. 423. ^ 

Bharat a war, i. 4 ^ ; date of, 50 n, ; epic, vii. . 
1728; Mahabharata. 

Bharatagiri, hill spur, II. 408. 

Bharat asetuy locality, vii. 1333. 

Bhartrmei}thay poet, iii. 260 n., 262. 

Bhastty follower of Sujji, viii. 1429, 1474, 1478, 
1480; in charge of Kheri, 1482; fights in 
king’s force, 2^4. 

Bhattdy sorceress, i. 331 . 

Bhattdray minister, vii. 866. 

Bhattdrakamafkay in S’rinagar, now Brad’mar 
quarter, vi. ^ 40 ; vii. 288; viii. 2426; its 
history, II. 448. 

Bhattarana^valdy lagoon, now Br^rinambal, 
vii. 1038; II. 416. 

BhattAs, licentiousness of, i. 307 n. 

Bhatta Sbfi'h, title of Turkish chief (Alberuni), 
II. 363, 

Bhattavaryan, Turkish tribes called (Albe- 
runi), II. 863. 

Bhau Daji, Dr., onMatrgupta, iii. 129 n. 

Bhaumay name of Naraka, iii. 54 . 

Bhautfasy Tibetans, i. 31$1; white-faced, iv. 
168 ; Lalitaditya’s relations with, 1. 91 ; their 
territory, II. 486 ; see Bhutt&* 

Bhavabhuti, poet, iv. 

Bhavaccheday village, iii. 381. 

Bhavakay Vijaya son of, viii. 1263, 1265. 

^bhavanxty in l^a^mir local names, i. 93 n. ; in 
names of Viharas, II. 889, 369 n. 
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BHAVANA. 

Bhavana (Bavan), name for M&rt&];>(}a, II. 
Ii74. 

Bhavmvdminy minister of Muktftpi<}a, vii. 1431. 

Bhavatuhga, localitjr, i. 30 n. 

Bfidvuka, race of, viii. 1085. 

Bhe(}a, name of goddess Sarasvati, 11. 274. 

Bhecjabhracjn, local name, now BucJ'^brar, II. 
270. 

Bhe(}adevi, reference to, in Nilamata, IT. 274, 
278 ; worshipped at Hal-Mogulpur, 275. 

Bhetlaffiviy * Bheda-hill,* site of Gaiigodbheda 
Tirtha, i, S5 : search for it, II. 273 ; first 
indication of site, 275 ; now called BucJ^brar, 
270 ; description of site, 277 ; its identified 
features, 278 ; its topography, 472. 

BheiJ^tray Agrahara (Bid"r), iii* 4^1 * II* 468. 

Bhe^avana, ‘the Bhetjii forest,’ in Birnai 
Valley, II. 275, 279. 

Bhihkhartya, brother of Kularuia, viii. 2315. 

Bh^tty father of Lavaraja, Takka chief, viii. 
1190, 

Bhik^dcara : Bhik§ny son of Prince Bhoja and 
Vibhavamati, viii. 17 ; rescued from Ka^mir 
by Didda, 224 ; mot by hill Rajas, 541 ; 
marries daughter of Patlmaka, 547 ; called 
to Rajapuri, 622 ; called to Kasmir, 684 ; 
crosses passes, 701 ; rumours about him, 
702; joined by Sussala’s soldiers, 791 ; 
enters S'rinagar as king, 842 ; his misrule, 
880 ; leaves Ka^rnir, 959 ; burns Cakra^ 
dhara, 973; his valour, 1012; retires to 
1038; returns, 1051 ; besieges 
Sussala, 1079; defeated, 1104; marches 
against Jayusirnha, 1383 ; driven from 
Kasmir, lolS; returns, 1587; proceeds to 
1662; besieged in Bapasala, 1675; 
betrayed by Khasas, 1 693 ; attacked by 
royal troops, 1740; killed, 1775; 3446; 
conditions of his reign, I. 16 ; his escape 
from Kasmir, 118; his rise as a pretender, 
120; his usurpation, 121; his expulsion 
from S'rinagar, tb. : his attempt to recover 
the capital, 123; his betrayal and end, 124. 

Bhiksuklpdraka, locality in S'rinagar, vi. 191. 

Bhik^Hy Buddhist monks, plague of, i. 

186 ; foreign Bli., iii. 9 ; married house- 
holders, 7£ ,• ‘ ^ik^acarah,’ tA. 

Bhimay Parji^ava hero, iv. 527. 

Bfumddevay Damara, adherent of Uccala, vii. 
1626, 1627 ; viii. 21 ; fights Janakacandra, 
28 ; flies from king, 37 ; 45 ; intrigues with 
Dards, 209. 

Bhlmddevly locality, now Br^-n, ii. 135 ; II. 454, 

Bhim&devi, worshipped near M&rtapd^ vi. 
177-178 n. 

Bhimadvipa, Bum^zu, at Mart&p<ja Tirtha, vi. 
177-178 n. 

Bhxmaguptay son of Abhimanyu, made king 
of Kasmir, vi. 313 : 826, 330 ; executed, 332 ; 
viii. 3438 ; I. 105. 


BHRAMARAVASINf. 

Bhhndkara, father of IndAkara, viii. 1817. 

BhimakeAfivay Bhima S'ahi’s temple, at 
Bum^zu, vi. 178: vii. 1082; its history, II. 

Bhi mandyaku(ra\XB\cvB^ vii . 1116. 

Bhimapala, s^ of Tirilocanapftla S'&hi, vii. 
47-69 n. 

Bhima S'dhtj king of Udabh&p^a, grandfather 
of Didda, vi. 178 : vii. 1081 ; nis temple, 
now BamVlin Sahib’s Ziarat, II. 465. 

Bhlmasena, opponent of Jayapida, iv, 519, 
521 ; unknown to historical records, I. 96. 

Bhhnasvdminf image of Gai^esa, at S'rinagar, 
iii. 35t>: II. 446. 

Bhimatikd, village, vii. 6 ; suggested identifica- 
tion of, II. 488. 

‘ bhimavat ’ abbreviation, iii. 339-349 n., 380 n. ; 
iy, 188 n. ; IT. J339. 

Bhimbhar, in Darvabhisara, i. 1 80 n. 

Bhinndy queen of Me^havahana, iii. 464. 

Bhi^cdy prostitute, ^vii. 1637. 

Bhogaaena, chief- justice under Uccala, viii. 
181; discharged from ‘Gate,’ 293; joins 
conspiracy against Uccala, 296, 299, 300 ; 
betrays Uccala, 320, 321; fiees, 352; nego- 
tiates with Sussala, 3V)8 ; killed, 397 ; his 
wife’s Bati, 445. 

Bhogavati, mythic residence of Nagas, i. 
240 n. 

Bhiiay sf)n of Salha^a, joins Lothana, viii. 
2489 ; besieged in S'iraljisilfi Castle, 2584 ; 
attempts to leave, 2576 ; further stay, 2670 ; 
flight to Dards, 2703 ; joined by Dard 
allies, 2765; his self-assurance, 2854 ; forced 
to flee with Dards, 2874 ; delivered to 
AlamkAracakra, 2899 ; placed in DinnA- 
grama, 2917 ; returns to Kramarajya, 2936 ; 
liis flight, 2943 ; in power of Kajavaduna, 
2964; warns NAga, 2981 ; accusod by Brah- 
man, 3018; treats with king, 3040; asks 
Kalhanika to mediate, 3063 ; avows intention 
of surrender, 3117 ; his troubles, 3134 ; goes 
oyer to royal camp, 3161 ; received by Jaya- 
siihha, 3208; his conduct at court, 3254; 
abstract account of his rise as a rebel, 
I. 127 ; his escape to Darcls, ib. ; his risks 
as pretender, 128; his surrender, ib.; his 
attemiited escape from S'irahsila Castle, II. 
343. 

B/ioJaj son of Har^a, vii. 1452; called also 
Buppa, 1525; fights Sussala, 1537; flies 
from S'rinagara, 15(>6; murdered, 1650; 
his son Bhiki^Acara, viii. 16. 

Bhoja y son of King KalaSa, pretender, viii. 
209 ; 212; executed, 213. 

Bhojay king of doubtful identity, v. 151 ; I, 
99. 

Bhojay king of Malava, vii. lOOy 259. 

Bhojaka, relative of Tikka, viii. 1512. 

Bhramaraodainiy a form of Durgfl, iii. SDJ^y 423. 
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BBRNOA. 

Bhr/iga, KaiSmir Pargai?a, II, 468. 
Bh^giiSasamhita, allogecl source of Kasmir 
Manatrnyas, II. 37^) n. 

lihubhata^ follower t)£ Cakravarman, v, 348, 
422 sq. ; minister, vi. 116, 211. 

Bhvjmhga, Brahman chief, vii. 91. 
Bhuk^iravdtikdf now Buch*v6r, i. : II. 454. 
Uhupdditya, synonym of Gopaditya, viii. 
BhupdlOf son of Somapala of Rajapuri, viii. 

2215 ; marries princess Menila, 3394. 
bhurjay birch-bark, used as writing material, vii. 
BOS ; viii. 100. 

hhutahaliy offered in pastry, iii. 7. 
lihutabhartTy other name for BhuteiSvara, ii. 
169 

Bhiktahhiscay a Kayastha, betrays Har^a, vii. 

1695; dis^aced by Uccala, viii. 64 ; 866. 
Bhuteki : BnufeivarUy S'iva, Tirtha on Mount 
Haramukh (Buth*^er), i. 107, 347 ; ii. 123, 
169; iv. 189; v. 46, 48, 62, 55; vii. 106; 
viii. 2756 ; its ruins and history, i. 107 n. ; v. 
55-39 n. ; site at Buth^ser, II. 407 ; included 
in Nandik^etra, i. 36 n. ; route to, 121 n. ; 
distance from S'rinagar, 129 n. ; mentioned 
by Abu-1-Fazl, 107 n., Add.; Jalauka*s 
temple of Bh., 14 ^ ; Ma^ha at Bh., viii. 3366 ; 

* town ’ at Bh., 110. 

Bh Cites vara, now Buth^fier ; see Bhutesa. 
BhuteCivara, shrine at Sure4vari, v. 40. 

Bhfiti, watchman, vii. 207, 

BhCitikalum, minister, vii. 26, 29, 31. 

Bhtiiia, brother of Jalha, viii. 2429. 
BhuiiaA^tkXid (Bhuttaras^ra), viii. S887 ; route 
to (Zoji-Lfi. ?), II. 408 ; the * Great ’ and 

* Little ” Bhutta-lttnd, 435. 

Bhutt^pura, village, viii. 2431. 

Bhuttos, same as Bhantt^s, i. 312 n. 

Bh u tte^vara, Liiiga, ^viii^2432c 
Bhuvandbftyudaya, (CAvya S'afikuka, iv. 705. 
Bhuvanacandra, prihce of Trigarta, v. 145 
BhuvanavMitl, daughter of Kirtirfija, queen of 

Kalafia, vii. 682, 680. 

Bhuvanardja, son of K^itirAja, vii. 252, 581, 
9ei5. 

Bhuvanesvari, NAga at Khun^moh, II. 469. 
Bhvyya, son of Kuyya, vi. 264, 296, 322, 324. 
Bichiari, river, viii. 177 n. 

Biildla, father of Nila, viii. 1086. 

Bi4“r> village, the old Bhedara, iii. 481 n. ; II. 
468, 

Bidaspes, of Ptolemy, the VitastA, II. 351, 
411, 

Biddaka, viii. 643, 677. 

BiiabrAri, PahAri name for Bud’br^r, II. 279. 
BiibiAra, Bijbihara, faulty forms of name 
vij'^bror, i. 38 n. ; II. 464. 

Bijja, S'ahi prince, vii, 274 ; supports KalaAa, 
320, 836 ; fights for Kalala, 363, 368 ; exiled, 
636-666. 

Bijjd, wife of Dhanya, viii. 3343. 


BBAHMABAJA. 

Btjjald, queen of Uccala, viii. 287, 306, 367. 
Btjjardja, soldier, viii. 2326. 

BiBdvQiara, viii. 3343. 

Bilau, village, vii. 1016 n. ; II. 473. 

now Bilau, vii. 1016; II. 473. 
^J?»M<M?a^"eourt-poet of ParmAcJi, vii. 937 ; his 
. birthplace Kbonamu^a, i. 90 n. ; describes 
(Tak^aka NAga, 220 n. ; reminiscence from 
his KAvya, iii. 878 n. ; studied and imitated 
by Kalhana, I . 10; nottties" H^AradA slirihe 
6i ICaimir, ll7^86 with n. ; his description 
of KaAmir, 875. 

Bvmha, nephew of Haladhara, vii. 216. 

Bimba, PAmara of NilASva, vii. 1631 ; executed, 
viii. 424, 616. 

Bimba, an exile, viii. 643. 

Bimba, step-brother of Tilaka, made dvarapati 
by Bhik^Acara, viii. 790 ; prime minister, 
862 ; sent to attack Sussala, 884 ; defeated, 
923 ; goes over to Sussala, 927 ; killed, 965. 
Bimba, queen of BAlAditya, iii. 482. 

Bimba, a S'ahi princess, vii. 103. 

Bimbeivara, shrine of S'iva, iii. 482. 

Bimhiya, a Takka, vii. 1064. 

Birnai, stream and valley (BheejAvana), II. 
279 n. 

Biru, Ka^mxr Parga^a, II, 476. 

Bitarh, river, viii. 920 n. 

Black Mountains, in HazAra, viii. 8402 ^n. 
blood, sprinkled at Koi$a ceremony, v. 
boat-bridges, construction of, in Kaimir, iii. 
854 . 

boatmen, of Ka4mir, v. 101. 

Bodhesvara, modern desigiiation of Bhute- 
iSvara, i. 149-160 n. 

hodki, obtained by Bodhisattvas, i. 139. 
Sodhisattva^i. \S4, 136, 137, 144; iii. 4; term 
V defined, ^ 138 ; NAgArjuna Bh., 173, 177. 
BolbYi'Alberuni’s reference to, II. 363. 
Botydsaka, now BuliAsa, v, 214 n., ; old 

frontier at, II. 403. 

Bomba clan, in VitastA Valley, II. 433; in 
KarnAv, 434. 

B6n®sar lake, a Tirtha, II. 479. 

Bot. Kasmir Pargapa, II. 471. 

Brad^mar, the old BhaitA]^a<kamat^ha, vi. 240 n. ; 
II. 448. 

hrahmadatida, iv. 666, 

Brahmahatyd, a spectre, iv. 103. 
Brahmajajjala, chief of VallApura, viii. 1083. 
Brahmamat!,4apn, hall called, iii. 469. 
Brahmamaiha, iii, 476. 

Brahman, atmagiciaxi, iii. 466. • 

Brahman, minister 6f VikramAditya, iii. 475 sq 
Brahmans, spared by NAgas, i. 181 ; retained 
as officials under Muhammadan rule, I. 130, 
Brahmapuri, term for some pious foundation, 
viii. 628. 

BraJhmaputra, comet, viii. 2Jfi8. 
Brahmari^a/tv^BAVLT&T, vii. 166. 
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BRAHMA AAR AS, 

JBrahmasaras, lake, on Mount Hararnukh, II. 
408. 

‘ Brahma-Sakal/ peak of Naubandhana shown 
as, II. 393 n. 

Bran, site of Bhimadevi, ii. 18^ n. 
branding, with sign of dog’s foot, vi. 109, 
-br^r, ‘ goddess,’ < Skr. -bhattarika, II. 

276 n. 

BrO-rinambal, lagoon, old Bhattaranadvala, 

vii. 1038 n. 

Brhadbuddka^ colossal statue of Buddha at 
SVinagar, iii. S55 : at Parihasapura, iv. 
203. 

Brhadrajay nickname of Lak^maka, viii. 1893^ 
2217. 

Brhaapatiy isee Cippatajayapida. 

B^hatsamhita, of Varahamihira, quoted as 
^ Sariihita,’ i. 55; vii. 1720; mention of 
Kasmiras in, II. 365. 

B^hatsetUf ^ Great Bridge,’ in S'rinagar, iii. 

334 / viii. 1171 ; II. 449. 

Brhattikka^ the ‘Great’ Tikka, Damara of 
Devasarasa, viii. 522, 529. 
bridge, of Pravarasena II., iii. 554. 
bridges, of old S'rinagar, II. 449. 

^ Bring, river, II. 412. 

Bring, Kasmir Parga^xa, II. 468. 

-bror (<Skr. bha^^araka), K6. equivalent of 
-ifivara, i. 38 n. ; its popular etymology, ii, 
134 n. 

Buch‘vdr, identified with BhukigiiravAt'ika, i. 
342 n; 11.454. 

Biid^br^ir, site of Bhedagiri Tirtha, i. 35 n. : 
II. 473. 

Buddha^ ‘Lord of the worlds,’ i. 1.38; his 
name ‘ Sarvarthasiddha,’ viii. 240 ; kills 
snake, 2234 ; his birthday celebrated in 
Kai^tnir, I, 9; colossal statue in Jayondra- 
vihara, iii. 555 ; vi. 172; statue in Blunna- 
vihAra, iii. 464 ; statue in Jayapura, iv. 607 ; 
statue brought from Magadfia, 259“2(J2; 
colossal images at S'rinagar atid Parihasa- 
pura, vii, 1097 ; colossal image iit 8'rinagar, 

viii. 1184; represented on coins of Kaniska, 
i. 171 n. 

Budtlha^ son of RAmavardhana, vi. 126, 
Buddfiardja^ son of Induraja, vii. 263. 
Bttddhardjay family of, vii. 97*5. 

Buddhism, its friendly relations to othei* 
cults in Kasmir, I. 9 ; its accommodating 
character, ib. ; Kalhapa’s interest in, H ; its 
position under Kani^ka’s rule, 7ii; under 
LalitAditya, 92 ; importance of Kasmir for, 
II. 855. 

Buddhist tradition about AiSoka, i. 101 n. ; 
about Kaniska, 168 n. ; about Mihirakula, 
289 n. ; Buddhist legend of K|rtyA4rama, 
131 n. ; Buddliist expression, 172 n. 

Budil,' village, vi. 318 n. ; pass, II. 303. 

-bug, in Kasmir village names, II. 475 n. 


CARRAPUBA. 

BtlHLBR, Professor George, interpretations 
of, i. 48-49 n., 50 n. ; vii. 414 n. ; on the 
historical value of Caritas, I. 4 ; on relation 
of Jaina and S’aiva cults in GujrAt, 9 ; 

g roves genuineness of last two Books of 
LAjatar., 42 ; discovers codex archetypus of 
Rajatar., 45 ; clears up Kalha^a’s system of 
chronology, 57 ; on attempted Jidjust- 
ments of Kalha^a’s chronology, 70 ; t>n 
Hemacandra’s reference to Kasmir II. 286^ 
on study of Kasmir topography, .350 ; on 
value of Kai^mir MahAtmyas, .378. 

Bukhara, supposed mention of, iv. 166 n. 
Buliasa, village, old BolyAsaka, v. 214 n. ; 

225 n. ; II. 403. 
bull, S'iva’s, images of, ii. 1.33. 

Bi^llaf grandson of Tanvangii, vii. 1065 ; pro- 
bably brother of Tulla, I. 145 n. 
bullion, used as medium of exchange, II. 318, 
Bumai, village, vii. 6 n. ; II. 487. 

Bum'^zu village, named in gloss, ii. 165 n. ; 
temple of Bhima S'ahi at, vi. 177-178 n. ; 
II. 465. 

Buniar, ruins of, II. 404. 

Buppa, other name of prince Bhoja, vii. 1525. 
burning-ground, of S'rinagari, iii. 339 ; at 
MArisamgama, .3.39-349 n, 

BcjRNOtrF, E., on etymology of name Kasrnira, 
II. 387. 

Bu^^por, village, viii. 2431. 

Butlvser, site of Bhutc^vara Tirtha, i. 107 n. ; 

ruins at, v. 55-59 n. ; Aee Bhfitesvara. 

Buts,' village, old Bhavacchoda (y), iii. 381 ; 
II. 460. 

But^ikast, epithet of Sikandar, Snltfin of 
Kasmir, 1. 131. 


C. 

Oaitya, built by As6ka, i. 10.3 : by Turiiska 
kings, 170; by yudhi.s^hira TI.’s ministers, 
iii. 380, 381 ; by LalitAditya, iv. 200, 204. 

‘ cakkalaka,’ ‘group of four verses,’ iii. 21- 
24 n. 

‘ cakra' puns on word, i. 09, 

Cakrahhfmu^ Brahman, vi. 108. 

Vakrabhyty see Cakradhara. 

Cakradhara , temph) and Tirtha, now 5^ak"dar, 
i. 38 (called Cakrabhrt), 261, 270; vii. 258, 
261, 269 ; viii. 78 ; temple burned, 971,991 ; 
1004; 1064; irrigation at, iv. 191; history 
of site and temple, IT. 461. 

Cakramardikdy queen of LalitAditya, iv. 213, 
276 ; mother of Vajraditya, 393. 

Cakramathay built for PAsupatas, v. 404. 

Caki’amelakfif locality (?), vi. 108,^ 

‘ cakrandyaka^ ‘ master of witcliek,’ i. 103. 

Cakrapura^ foundation of, iv. 218. 

Cakrapura, local name, viii. 1403 n. 
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CAKRAVARMAN. 

CaTcravarman^ son of Nirjitavarman, crowr. »d 
kin<? <)f K asnur, V. 288 ; overthrown, 292; 
restored, 297 : allies himself with Damaras, 
809 ; recovers thi-oiie, 829 ; triumphal entry, 
341 ; marries l)omba-gii4, 887 ; murdered, 
418; 439; viii.’ 8488, 8484 ; I. 102. 
Cnkn^Avaray Linp^a, iv. ,27<i. 

^ eakrika^ * intrifjuer, v. 20^, 

('’alaf/aiija, a treasury oftiee, iv. 889.. ' 
Camnkfty strollin^y player, vii, 289. 

Camba, territory, the old Campa, II. 481. 
Ca7npft, territory of Oambft, vii. Asa^, 

chief of, r>88 ; Kajaputra from, viii. 828 ; 
Jfis.4a, ehiof of, r,8H ; 1083; 1443; morals 
of people in, 1^53 1 ; topography of, II. 431. 
Camphor, preparation of, vii. 1122; used for 
worship, ii. 122 n. 

(^thufffplu, Diirgfi, iii. 46; story of, vii. 1707. 
canals, ill S'rinagar, iii. 860 n. ; drawn from 
Vesau River, II. 415 ; construction of, 428. 
(''aiifla, follower of Tufiga, vii. 97. 

Vanda y ancestor of Lohara family, vii. 1283. 
Candaka^ Kavi, ii. 16. 

Candaka, sons of, vii. 908. 

Canddla, meaning of term, iv. 475 n. ; Ca^i- 
(Jfilas used as watchmen, vi. 77, 78, 79 ; vii. 
80f) ; classed with Dombas, vi. 192 ; robbers, 
viii. 251 ; bravos, 304 ; executioners, 1103. 
Candald : Candralekhil, (pioen of Parmap^h 
of Kari.ia^a, vii. 1110^ 1121, 1124. 

Vandal d^ lady of Jayasiihha's seraglio, viii. 
• 8820. 

VandanddrU Malaya mountains, iv. 156. 
CnndiJx'd^ a form of Durga, iii. 88, 40, 52. 
Cumlin Paiujit, Purohita of S'ardi, II 280-284. 
^randnt in dynastic names, v. 143-144 n. 
Vnndrahhdt/d^ river Cinab, iii. ; viii. 554, 
626; limit of DarvabhisAra, i. 180 n. 
(\mdrahhdyd., stream in Kasmir, iv. GSS. 
Vandrdvdrya (Candra), grammarian, i. 17G. 
Vandradonay Brahman, propitiates Nilatnlga, 
i. 182; mentioned in Nilamata, 7^4 » in 
legend of Nilamata, II. 889. 

Vnudrayrdma, Agrahara, iv. 5.* 

Candrdkara, Tniiii.ster, vii. 5, 32. 

Candrakafydy river, i. 318. 

Vandralekhd^ Nagi, i. 218, 242. 

Vandt'alrkhd, queen of Ksemagupta, vi. 179; 

queen of Parmaocji (Oandala), vii. 1119 ii. 
Vandramukka^ son of Devamukha, vii. 111. 
VandrdplUa : Vqjrdditya^ son of Durlabhaka, 
iv. 89; also called vajraditya, 43 ; king of 
Ka4mir, 45; anecdote of nis justice, 55; 
stor/ of his fast, 82 ; destroyed by Tarapida, 
112; spares his murderer, 115; nis love for 
his people, v. 27^ kis treasures^ viii. 1961 ; 
3423 ; his date, 1. 67 ; record of his reign 
analyzed, 88. 

Oandrapilra, legendary town of ViiSvaga^va, 
iv. 593 n. ; II. 421. 


CHINESE, 

Cttndrardja, commander-in-chief of Harsa, vii, 
1863, 1869, 1871; fights Sussala, 1499; 
killed, 1502. 

^4iff^dravati, a potter’s wife, i. 321. 

Cdndrty nurse of Nanda, vii. 1490. 

Vandurdjfi. ancestor of Lohara family, vii. 
1283. 

Cahya^ attendant of Tuhga, vii. 87. 

CahkuTiaf the Tuhkhara, Lalitaditya’s minister, 
iv. 211; his name perhaps a Chinese title, 
ib. n. ; builds Vihara in S'rinagar, .• his 
son-in-law, 216 ; works magic, 246, 249- 
252, 258 ; obtains Buddha image, 262 ; 
801. 

CahkvTia nihara, at Parihasapura, iv. 211 
mentioned by Ou-k'ong, ib. n. 
Cahkvnavihdra, in S'rinagar, iv. 215 ; restored, 
viii. 2415. 

Catipaka, father of Kalhai^at called * Lord, 
i.-viii. colophons; frequents Nandik^etra, 
vii. . 954 .* brother of Kanaka, 1117; in 
charge of * Gate,’ 1177; advises Har^a, 
1586 sq. ; sent in search of Bhoja^ 1592; 
his attendant Jelaka, 1623 ; directs S'r^g&ra 
to Nandiksetra, viii. 2365 ; biographical 
data regarding him, I. 6; his faithfulness 
to Harsa, 7 ; his S'aiva cult,' 6. 

Odndld (P), stream, v. 112, 

Caritas. historical sKavyas, a source of Indian 
history, I. 3. 

Cdrman, Thakktira of Lohara, viii. 1828. 

Gar vodkas ^ sect of, iv. SJfi, 

Cntaka^ poet, iv. 497. 

'*catasay meaning of term, i. 218 n. 

‘ catub^aldy ‘ quadrangle,’ iv. 200, 204. 

‘ cafurdtman' name of Visijiu, iv. HOH : v. 25. 
Cafitifkay son of Prthvihara, brother of 
Kost>he6vara, viii. 2818; raises rebellion, 
2748 ; 2810 ; attacks Rilhat.ia, 2880 ; takes 
refuge with Trill aka, 2913 ; invades S’amalft, 
3113. 

CatuMka, son of Gargacandra, viii. 612, 

‘ catusfkikdy meaning of term, vii. 1550 n. 
Census, of Ka^mir, II. 488. v"' 

Central Asia, old trade route to, II. 488 ; 
deserts of, I. 98. 

centuries, omitted in Laukika reckoning, i. 
52 n. 

Chain akay city-prefect, iv. Bl. 

Vhalitasvdrniny temple, iv. HI. 

Chambar, village, viii. 1875-77 n. ; identified 
with S’arambara, II. 297 ; route passing, 
400. 

Chatg^kul, stream, old Dugdhagafiga, II. 418. 
Chavilldkaray chronicler, i. 19 ; his work used 
by Kalhana, I. 25 ; character of royal names 
supplied by, 74. 
cherry, in Ka4mir, iv. 219 n. \ 

Chinese, Lalitaditya’s relations with the, iv. 
126 n. ; their expedition to Baltistan, 1. 19: 
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CHINESE. 

their help asked by Lalit&ditya^ ih, : Chinese 
Annals, mention Muktapida, iv. 126 n. ; 
check chronology of Karko^as, I. 67 ; 

' Chinese records, of Kasmir topography, II.. 
354 ; Chinese Bnddhists, last pilgrimage 
of, ^ Kasmir, 358 ; see Hiuen Tsiang, Oii- 
k'ong. 

Choja, minister of Unmattavanti, v. 423 ; 
vi. 211. 

cliolera (vi 9 ucika), iii. 512. 

. *Ohrath, Kasmir Pargana (* S'rira^V^j II* 473. 

chronicles of Kasmir, earlier, i. J1 ; 1 . 24 sq. ; 
later, continuing Kalhapa’s work, II. 373. 

Chronological Tables, of Kasmir kings, I. 
134-138. 

chronology, of Rajatarahgii^i, its suppot^d 
obscurities, I. 57 ; precision of Laukika 
dates, 58; reckoning in Laukika era, «7>. .* 
starting point of Kamana’s chronology, 59 ; 
assumed aggregate of Gonandiya reigns, 
60 ; calculated date of Gonanda III., 01 ; 
excessive averages of reigns in first throe 
Books, 62 ; chronological aberration in 
First Book, 64 ; do. in Third Book, 65 ; 
checked dates of K&rkota rulers, 67 ; value 
of KalhaT.ui^s chronology, 68 ; its unhistorical 
character in first three Books, 69 ; attempts 
to adjust it, 70. 

Chu(l4i^y son of Sadda, minister, viii. 183 ; 
city-prefect, 250 ; conspires against Uccala, 
268, 278, 296 ; attacks King, 319. 

Chu4day son of Janakasimha, viii. 1570. 

Chutlday soldier, viii. 454. 

ChwHday younger brother of Ko^the^vara, viii. 
2451. 

Ckudddy wife of Gargacandra, viii. 460, 1122 ; 
in power in Lahara, 1130; killed fighting, 
1137. 

Cil&s, Alberuni's name for, II. 363. 

Cinftb, see Candrabhaga ; hill territories on, 
II. 432. 

Cintdy wife of Udaya, her Vihara, viii. 3352. 

CippaiajaydphJa : Brhaspatiy king of Kasmir, 
iv. 670 ; ruled by his uncles, 679 ; killed by 
sorcerer, 686 ; viii. 3426 ; mentioned in 
Haravijaya, I. 95; his death a chronological 
landmark, 59. 

Ciramocanay Kasmir Tirtha, on Kanakav&hini, 
74^/ Jalauka dies at, 152. 

Okrarathiiy minister, viii. 1436 ; in charge of 
Pad&gra, 1482; follower of Sujji, 1620; 
sent against Lohara, 1963 ; holds both 
Padagra and ‘ Gate,* 1964 ; executes Sa- 
mara, 1993; allied to Sujji, 2043; his 
ascendency, 2192 ; his exactions, 2224 ; 
attack on nis life, 21^45 ; his end, 2341. 

Citriyay brother-in-law of Sujji, viii. 2180. 

Oittapfini Pass, on Pir Panj^lu Range, II. 398. 

citg^refects, in S'rinagara, vi. 70 $ viii. 


classical notices, of Kasmir, II. 351. 
cHmate, of Kasmir, II. 426 ; of Kifiangafiga 
Valley, viii. 2509-13 n. 

coins, of Kasmir kings, 11. "314-322; see 
Dinnara ; studied by Kalhaiiia, 1. 2(i ; of 
Karkota rulers, II. 318 ; of Pravarasenu II., 

I. 85; of Turaina]:ia, iii. lOSy Covr,: 1. 82; 
of Lahkharia-Udayaditya, iii. 383 n. ; of 
Durlabhadeva, and Pratapaditya, iv. 8 n. ; 
of Jayapida, 517 n. ; of K^eniagupta, vi. 
177-178 n.; of Har^a, vii. 926 n. ; Jl. 315; 
of Bhiksacara, viii. 883 n. ; of Gulhai>a, 
3301 n. ; finds of coins near Tsak“dar Ud^r, 

II. 462. 

ColaSy king of, i. 300 ; iii. 432. 
colossal^ statues, see Buddha ; lingas, at Pan- 
drethrin, iii. 99 n. 

commerce, conditions of. between Kasmir and 
India, 11. 824. 

contract, formula i>f, in Lokaprakasa, II. 314. 
copper coins, large issue of, by Jayajnda, 11. 
320. 

copper-mine, in Kramarajya, iv. 677, Add. 
corv4e, in Kasmir, v. 172-174 n. ; see Begar. 
Corgali Pass, on Pir PantsA,!, 11. 399. 

' Cot^igali Pass, on Pir Pan^al, 1 1. 308. 
cowrees, reckoning with, in Ka.smir, II. 312; 
probable basis of Kasmir monetary system, 
823, 324. 

Cunningham, General Alexander, his idcntiti- 
imtion of S'rinagari, i. 104 n. ; on ToramHi.m 
coins, iii. 103 n. ; on Kalhat.ia’s chronology, 

I. 57 n. ; on rectification of Karkota dates, 
67, 68 n. ; on Jalauku's temple at S'rinagari, 

II. 290; on position of Parihfisapura, TOl ; 
on Abfi-1* Fazl’s account of Kasmir currency, 
310 n. ; his identifications of Kasmir sites, 
349 ; on Hiuen Ikiiang's ‘ New City,* 439. 

currency of Kasmir, under Hindu rule, 11. 

314-324; in time of Abu-l-Fa^l, 310, 
customs, collected at ‘ Drangas,* viii. 2010 n. ; 
II. 291. 


D. 

Dachiinpor, Ka^m|r Pargaria, TI. 461, 

‘ daisikay ‘ foreigner,’ vi V>YA9. 

Daitya-women, intercourse with, iii. 469. 

Dakfipapilra, Kasmir Pargana, 1 1. 461 . 

Dak^ii^aprttha (Dekhan), under Karnata prin- 
cess, iv. 152. 

Ddk^iT^dtyaSy waist-clothes of, iv. IHO ; fashions 
of, vii. 926. 

Pal lake, its outflow, iii. 339-349 n. ; II. 416 ; 
its islands and shores, 417. 

pallakuy a foreigner, vii. 189, 198. 

Dam, in Akbar*s currency, II. 310. 

Damaras, significance of term < feudal land- 
holder,* II. 304; specimens of this feudal 
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SAMARAS. 

claas^ dO/> ; its development and pow^r 
under Lohara dynasty » ib,; designation 1*1 
p. as ^ Lavanyas/ 306 ; their rebeUions 
under later reigns, ib, ; their turbulence 
and boorish ways, 307 ; hold land on service- 
tenure, ib. s reference of K^etnendra to !>., 
308; persecuted by Har^a, vii. 1227-1241; 
loyalty of a PamaL-a-lady, viii. 3115 ; eflTect 
of their predominance, J. 15; Kalhai^a’s 
animosity against them, 10. 

Ddmodara /.,kingof Kasmir, i. 64 ; viii. 3408; 

Ddmodara 11., king of Kasmir, i. 153 ; legend 
of ^Damodara’s Suda,’ loG ; viii. 3412; 
folklore character of traditions about him, 

I. 76. 

Ddmodara, abbreviated name of Damodara- 
suda (DamMar Udar), viii. 1519. 

Ddinodaragupta, Kavi, iv. J^O. 

Dmrmdardramfa, same as the Ditmodarasuda 
(DamMar Urjar), vi. 18^. 

J^dmodarasuda, alluvial plateau, now Dftm^^dar 
Uejar, i. 156 n., Ift7 : its legend, II. 475. 

Damodar-Nag, i. 166 n. 

Dampdr, spring of, ii. 135 n. 

Danagal, fort t>n lower Vitasta, i. 180 n. 

‘ ddnapatfaka,' ‘ grant,’ v. 397. 

Dadcfuika, commander-in-chief, viii. 177. 

dancing-girls, belonging to temple, iv. 269. 

Dafpdaka, litter-earner, vii. 481. 

Dai^laka, chamberlain, vii. G59. 

da^do^kdlaaaka, a disease, vii. 1443. 

' darf^Handyaka^ ‘ prefect of police,’ vii. 951 n. 

D’Anvillb, identifies Kaspeiria with Kasmir, 

II. 351. 

Dar, Brahman family, ii. 55 n. 

~dara in Kasmir local name, v. 87 n. 

l>arad : Ddrada, see Dards. 

Daraddesa, name for Upper Ki^angahga 
Valley, II. 435. . 

Daratpura, ^puri, chief town of Dards, vii. 912, 
915; viii, 1153; perhaps now Gurez, II. 407, 
435. 

Dards, Skr. Darad, Ddrada, i. S12 ; v. 152 ; vii. 
119; viii. 2538; under king Acalamafigala, 
vii. 167, 171, 174, 176, 376; attacked by 
Har^a, 1171, 1173, 1174, 1181, 1186, 1195, 
1197; ruled by Jagadd^a, ^viii. 209, 211; 
ruled by Manidhara, 014; ruled by Ya6o- 
dhara, 2454 ; Bhoja’s flight to, 2709 ; their 
invasion under Viddasiha, 2764, 2765, 2771, 
2775, 2842-2897 ; alleged licentiousness 

of, i. 307 n.; wine-drinking of, iv. 189; 
restlessness of, viii. 2519; their gold-wash- 
ing, II. 280 ; their ethnography, 4^31 ; men- 
tioned in Brhatsaihhit&, 365 ; the Dard 
country {Daraddt'sa), i. 93 ; vii. 911 ; viii. 
201, 1130,3041,3047. 

Darhdl Pass, on Pir Pantgftl, * . 302 n. Corr. ; 
11.393. 


DHAMMAtA. 

Darpitapura, uncertain locality, iv 188; vii. 
966; viii. 1840. 

Darmnapaln, friend of Uccala and Sussala, 

vii. 1253, 1337 ; defeated, 1356 ; deserts 
Har^a, 1499; surrenders to Sussala, 1507, 
1519, 1521. 

Darva, tribe mentioned in Brhatsamhita, II. 
365. 

Ddrmhhisdra, territory of ' D&rvas and 
Abhisaras,’ between VitastA and Candra- 
bhaga, i. 180: iv. 712; invaded by S’aih- 
karavarman, v. llil ; NaravShana, chief of, 
209 ; Nara, a chief in, vii. 1282 ; character 
of people in, viii. 1531 ; town founded in, 
2440 ; application of geographical term, II. 
432. 

Dcnj^ka, son of Kumarapala, viii. 645, 550, 

Dftsagrdmi, village, viii. 2941. 

Dastagir $ahib, Ziarat of, II. 467. 

^ dasifu,' * robber,’ term applied to pamaras, 

viii. 7 n. ; II. 306. 

dead, spirits of, suffer 'from hunger, ii. 20 n. 
debasement, of Kasmir coinage, II. 315. 
Degam, village, vii. 266 n. ; II. 472. 

Degrdrrm, now Degam, vii. ^6*6*. 

Delhi, name transferred to successive capitals, 
II. 441. 

demons’ heads, on Kasmir banners, iii. 77. 
denarius, term dinnara derived from, II. 308. 
Dehgapdla, Thakkura of Cinab Valley, viii. 

554, 1654, 1698, 1 729. 
deposits, law regarding, viii. 123 n. ,, 

‘ dekya^ ‘ foreign,’ iii. 9, 

Devagupta, son of Parvagupta, v. 437. 
Devokalam, favourite of Didda, vi. 324, 330. 
Devalekhd, queen of Sussala, viii. 1443. 
Devalgom, Tirtha near, i. 33 n. 

Devamukha, clerk, vii. 111. 

Devandyaka, soldier, vii. 1541. 

Devaprasdda, servant of Vari;>ata, vi. 98, 
Devasarasa, district, now Div’-sar, viii. 501^, 662, 
685, 1069, 1260, 1281, 1347, 1511, 2732, 
2742, 31 15, 3281, 3285 ; its topography, II. 
470. 

Devaiarman, minister of Jayapi4a, iv. 469; 

661, 583 ; vii. 1377. 

Deveivara, Pitthaka, son of, viii. 214. 
devicakra, equivalent of ‘matreakra,’ i. 122 n. ; 
SS3, 335. 

Devistotra, of Anandavardhana, date of Kay- 
yata’s commentary on, vi. 313 n. 

Devistotra, of Yasaskara, commentated by 
Bajanaka Ratnaka^tha, I. 46 n. 

^ 4kakka^ * watch-station,’ equivalent of 
‘ drahga,’ iii. 227 ; v. 39 ; II. 291, 391. 
Dhummata, son of Tanvahga, vii. 618; con- 
spires against Kalaia, 626, 633 ; exiled, 639 ; 
returns to KaiSmir, 897 ; conspires against 
Har^, 1013, 1027 ; executed, 1039, 1048. 
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DHANAKA. 

Dhanahn^ follower of Canpaka, vii. 1/394. 

Dhanamjoyct (Arjuna), story of, viii. 2789. 

Dhanva^ a Dfimara, v. 51, 5(5 ; IT. ^^05. 

Dkanya : Dhanyaku^ of Iccha'^i’s family, 

for Sussala, viii. 108;i ; joins Jayasirhha, 
1438; intrigues against Sujji, KlKl; mtolo 
chiof-ju8tic€^, 1824; exiled, 1985; supiK>rted 
by Jaya^iiiiha, 2044 ; returns to court, 
2191 ; sent against Mall&rjuna, 2285 ; his 
brother Vasanta, 2337 ; his pious founda- 
tions, 2419 ; sent against Lot^hana, 2500 ; 
forms camp on Madhumati, 2507 ; besieges 
S'ira^pilila, 2552 ; treats for surrender of 
Lothana, 2605; delivers Lo^hana to king, 
2643 ; sent to assist Sa^t^hacandra, 2788 ; 
makes peace with B&javadana, 290^5 ; sent 
to secure Bhoja, 2968; duped by Rajava- 
dana, 2973; destroys Naga, 2990; sent to 
treat with Bhoja, 3082 ; proceeds to Pafici- 
grama, 3124 ; receives Bhoja, 3168 ; his 
diBAth, 3325. 

^ (Ihavya^ ‘ rice,’ i. ; a medium of currency, 
II, 313. 

-dhara, Skr. for * pass,’ II. 396. 

Dharma^ uncle of C’ippa^^ajayapida, iv. 679, 
097. 

DharmOy god, appears in dog form, iv. 76. 

Uharmddhikarayay an office, iv. 588. 

Dharmdrayyay Vihara of Asoka, i. JOS. ^ 

Dhnrrndrkay official, vii. 42. 

Dhannasvdmiriy temple, iv. 697. 

Dklrftf nephew of S'ura, v, 20. 

Dhvddvanay mountain, viii. 5,95; now Durun 
Nar, II. 410; defile of, 4fK), 

dhupa, incense, ii. 122 ; viii. JJfS, 

Dkurjafiy minion of Ksemagupta, vi. 100. 

I)hydntHl4dray locality, viii. 1431, 1508, 1510. 

Dia^mar quarter, the old Diddamat^ha, vi. 
^ n. 

Didddy queen, daughter of Simharaja, married 
to Ksemagupta, vi. 177 ; guardian of her 
son Abhimanyu, 188; exiles Phalgupa, 203 ; 
defeats conspiracy, 228 ; rising against lier, 
240; her vengeance, 256; her lameness, 
276 ; her piety, 293 ; destroys her gi'and- 
sons, 31 1 ; her love for Tufiga, 322 ; 
destroys Bhlmagupta and ascends thi'one, 
332 ; defeats rebellion, 338 ; chooses her suc- 
cessor, 355; her death, 365; vii. 1284 ; ‘the 
lame queen,’ viii, 3388 ; 3439, 3442 ; her part 
in Kasmir history, I. 104; troubles of her 
regency, 105; her political ability, 106; 
establishes connection with Lohara, II. 294 ; 

\^,^«uspiciou8 gold coin of, 315 n. 

Didddy epithet of Asamati, viii. SSGy 233. 

Diddak^emUy nickname of Ksemagupta, vi. 
177 , 

Didddmatha, now Did^mar quarter, vi. SCO; 
vii. 1 1 ; viii. 349 ; II. 448. 

Didddpdltty S'&hi prince, vii. 14d. 


iJidddpuray locality, vi. 300. 

Didddsvdminy temple of DiddS., vi. 300 ; second 
temple called, 302. 

DifMdvihdray founded by Didda, vi. 303, Add, ; 
viii. 580. 

digbandha, Tantric rite, iv. 000 n. 

Di-k^ema, legend on coins of Ksemagupta, 

I. 104. 

JHlhfiy son of Lo'^hana, viii. 1914. 

Difhdy wife of Kalai^a, vii. 331. 

Dilhabhnttdrakay enemy of (.largacamlra, viii. 
432, 446. 

Dinnay father of Teja, viii. 309. 

JJinnnyrdway settlement of Khasas, viii. ^917 ; ^ 
2933, 2951, 3308. 

Dinndrfty in Kasmir monetary sj^stem, mean- 
ing of term, TI. 308 ; gloss identifies it with 
K?. ‘ dyar,’ ^ cash,’ ib. ; large numbers in 
'Dinnara reckoning, ib. ; Abu-l-Fazl’s ac- 
count, 310; traditional monetary terms in 
Katoir, 312; money reckoning in Loka- 
prakasa, 313 ; later Hindu coins of Kasmir, 
31'4; silver and gold coins of Hari^a, 315; 
scanty use of silver and gold coins, 317 ; 
Karkota coinage, 318 ; coins of Pravarasena, 
319; Toramapa coins, ib, : Kalhapas refe- 
rence to Toramapa coins, 320 ; stciry of Jaya- 
pic]la’s copper coins, 321 ; debasement in 
Kasmir coinage, 322 ; table of Kasmir 
monetaiy values, 323 ; cowree probable 
unit of Ka(imir reckoning, ib, ; estimate of 
price records of Kalhapa, 325; cheapness 
of old Kasmir, 326 ; estimate of value of 
cash sums of Rajatar., 327 ; rice a subsidiary 
currency, 328. 

‘ dinnara-khari,’ ^ a Kharwar in rice,’ II. 313. 

Dionysiaka, reference to Kasmirians in, II. 
353. 

Dionysios, of Samos, refers to Kasmir, II. 
352. 

Divar, village, site of Parihasapura, 11. 301. 

Div^sar, district, old Devasarasa, viii. 504 n. ; 

II. 470. 

divination, by breath, vii. 796 n. 

dinrasy ‘clerks,’ v. J77;vii. 119; character 
of, viii. 131. 

DogrdSy country of, II. 432. 

J^i/mbUy son of Utkar 9 a, vii. lOGH, 

DombUy son of Sajja, viii. 1133. 

.jBombas, a low caste of menials, iv. 476 n. ; as 
shigerB, V. 354,359, 301-396; vi. 69, 84; as 
huntsmen, 182; associated with Cancjalas, 
192. 

doublets, of proper names, used by Kalhapa, 
I. 13. 

Doxtib, Mr. J. M., on term * Turk,’ II. 306 n. 

Drab'^gam, village, II. 276, 472. 

Dr&bhagr&ma, now Dr&b^g&m, IT. 276, 472. 

Drang, village, old frontier-station on To?*- 
maidan route, vii. 140 n. ; II. 399. 
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DRANG. 

Dfiuify, village in Uttar, old watch-statiou i 
route to S'ardi, viii. n. ; II. :280, 405. 
Drang, at Baramula, the old ‘ Western 
Gate,’ II, 40L>. - 

Drang, site of old gate at Hur“pdr, v. 39 n. 

* drfthytt^ * watcl a - station," loc^ulities thus desig- 

nated, II. If91 ; term dehnod in Kosa, 292 ; ' 
eouivalent of * dhakka," ih,: guarding of 
‘ clrarigas,’ 391 ; ciistoms <»ollected at, viii. 
2010; dranga of S'urapura, vii. 1302; 
viii 1577, 2803 ; on route to Ki.sanganga, 
j^5C/7, 2702 ; see Kfirkotadrafiga. 

* drahgika,’ ^ draiigika, * drfifigin,' designation 

of officials, II. 292. 

Drava, tract on Kli^angaiiga, viii. 2709; 11. 
282. 

Drnrida, Dratnda^ * Dravidian,’ Sorcerer, iv. 

594, f>04 ; settlers, viii. 2444. 
dress, changes in Ka^mir, vii. 921-924 n. ^ 
Drew, Mr. F., on Kasimr geography*, II. 387 ; 
on lacustrine features of Kasmir Valley, 
389 ; on term ‘ Pir ' for mo\intain passes, 
397. 

Drmf.€iy story of son of, ii. 95. 

Drug"jan, suburb of S'rinagar, i. 342 n. ; iden- 
tified with Duigagalika, ii, 4 n. ; IJ. 450. 
Dud‘*khut Pass, old Dugdhaghata, vii. 1171 n. ; 
11. 400. 

Dud'^rhoin village, old DugdhAsrama, II, 419, 
489. 

Dvidgahga, stream, old Dugdhasindhu, 1 1. 418. 
duels, encouraged by Uccala, viii. 109- 174. 
Dugar, territory of Dogras, its old name, 
II. 432. 

Dugdhagangfi, vi 172-1 73 n. ; 11. 418. 
Ihiifdhayhdta, fort on Dar<l frontier, vii. 1171 / 
viii. 2408,2715; leavers iiamo to DiuV'kbut 
Pass, 11. 400. 

Dugdhairania, now Dud“rhora village, 11. 419, 
489. 

pulca, Turk invasion of, 11. 408. 

Dumbs, village watchmen in Kasmir, iv. 475 
n. ; II. 430 ; see I><nnha, 

Diiiisu ; see Dunte. 

Diintg, Kasmir Parana, 11. 470. 

Duvanda, perhaps Drava on Ki^ianganga, viii. 
'^709 : 11. 282. 

Durga, goddess, animal oblation to, iii. 83. 
Dvrgdy queen of Jayapida, iv. 000. 

Duryagalikd^ Yudhisfhira 1. imprisoned at, 
ii.' 4 ; probably Drug«jan, in S'rinagar, 11. 

• 450. 

DukgaprasAda, Pavdit, his Kajatarafigii;>i 
edition, I. 54. 

Durgara, old name of Dogra country, U. 432. 
Durgoftdriffixndpdy spell c^ed, viii. 100. 
JJuHahhaka-J^ratdpdditya IL, king of Kalmir, 
iv. 7 .* coins of, 8 n. ; founds Prat&papura, 
10 ; Ills death, 44 ; viii. 3423 ; his date as 
indicated by Chines© Annals, 1. 68. 


EKANGA. 

Dtfrlnhhasvdiuin) temple of, iv. 6. 
iJurlabhavardhana, small official, iii. 489; sup- 
posed son of Karko^a Naga, 490; marries 
princess Anaiigalekha, 489 ; called Prajii&- 
ditya, 494 ; discovers his wife’s intrigue, 
500 ; crowned king, 528 ; his grants, iv-^ 5 ; 
his death, 6; viii. 3422; traditions about 
his origin, 1. 80 ; evidence of his historical 
existence, 87 ; Iliuon Tsiang’s visit in his 
time, ih, 

Diirun Nar, mountain spur, old Dhud&vana, 
viii. 595 n. ; 11. 410. 

Duryodhana^ epic hero, vii. 1718. 

‘ dvadasa,’ “ Twelver,” monetary term (B&h»- 
gan'), II. 313. 

dimdasabhdyay an impost, vii. 203. 

Dvaipayana, the Vyasa, ii. 16. 

Dvar, watch-station of Baramula, mentioned 
by Alberfini, 11. 362. 

^ dedra^ ‘ gat©,’ term for frontier passes and 
watch-statitms, i. 122 : iv. 404 ; v. ISl ; 
nientione<l by Ou-k'ong, 11. 368 ; their 
organization and watching, 391 ; see ‘lord 
of the Gate ’ ; d. on Pir Pantsal Pass, i. 
S02 ; viii. d. of Varahamula, J^IS i 

d. of Karkotadraiiga, vii. IJ^O, 

‘ drdrddhikdrin,' see ‘lord of the Gate.’ 

‘ dvdrddhipa ^ see * lord of the Gate,’ 

‘ dedrddhisvara^ see ‘ lord of the Gate.’ 
Dvarnkiif town and Tirtha, iv. JOO, 

‘ dvarmidyakei^ see ‘ lord of the Gate.’ 

‘ dedrapatiy set* * lord of the Gate.’ 

Ihmra cat! , town built by Jay&pi(}a, iv. 510^ 
511 ; its situation, 11. 480, 

Dvaravati, tract in Vitasta Valley, v. 225 n. ; 
11. 404. 

Dvaravidyu, Sanskritizod name of Dvarbidi, 
V. 214 n. 

Dvarbidi, tract in Vitaatft Valley (old Dvara- 
vati), V. 214 n. ; II. 404. 

‘ dvaresa,’ see ‘ lord of the Gate.’ 

Dvuvihi^ati, alleged name of Dunte Pargaua, 
II. 470. 

Dvibdhuka^ royal minister, viii. 2506. 
dvidinnfiri, coin issued by Hassan Shah, 11. 
320. 

Dvigarta, alleged old name of Dogr& country, 
If. 432. 

Dvigrama, local name, vii. 266 n. 

Dvitlya, lord of UrasiL viii. 3402. 

Dy ar*gul, locality, old Yak^adara, v. 87 n. ; 
11. 403. 

E. 

eclipse, solar, at Kuruk 9 etra, viii. 2220 n. 
eighteen state offices, in Kasmir, iv. ^ 

ekdhya, a body of military organization, v. 
249 , 250, 259, 261, 28#; vi. 91, 12», 124, 182, 
133; vii. 94, 135, 155, 161, 162, 1604. 
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KLIAa. 

Elias, Mr. Ney, identifu^s ilefilo forced by 
lyiirza Haidar, II. 490 n. 

\^jtjfliWnkmont8 in Kasmir, i. /fO : old * Setu * at 
S'rinaf^ar, iii. ?i39-ii49 n. 
idf^dowment for feeding Bralimans, i. 847 n. 
j^dowments lost to Piirohitas, ii. 182. 
^'^phthalites, their rule in Kasmir, i. 289 n. ; iii. 
388 n. ; I. 7H;.cpihs of E. rulers, i. ii47 n. ; 
iii. 883 n. ; T. hO, 8/3 ; hop White Hniia. 
epics, closely studie<l by Kalhaiia, 1. 1 1 . 
J^ramantaka^ from Panliftsupura, vi. 218, 238, 
2ol, 234. 

Ekskink, Mr., on etymology of name 
Kasmir, II. 387 n. 

£ita, a mythical plant, viii, 1007, 
ethnography, of <»ld Kasmir, II. 424. 
etymmogies, alluded to, iii. 194 ; spp popular 
etymology. 

^rpTiftkft^ subdivision in Kasmir, viii. ^697; 
TJ. 488. 

^ exchange rates, of gold, in Kasmir, TI. 817 n. 
expiation of sins, by building Vihara, i. 143. 


F. 

• ^'mines, in Kasmir, ii. 17-54; with date re- 
corded, V. 271 ; vii. 1219; viii. 1206. 

Faqirs (Pirs), on mountain-passes, II. 897. 
farsakh, value of Alber uni’s, II. 302 n. 
fasting, see prayopavesa. 
fate, Kalhai;ia’s notions on, 1. 30. 

Fattegarh, ruins of, II. 404. 

\Jeading of Brahmans, endowment for, i, 8^7, 
fevers, dangerous in Loh^rin Valley, viii. 

1S7S ; death by cold fever, 1906. 
fifty-two * lost ’ kings, i. 16, 19, 20 ; 44 ; length 
of their reigns, 64. 

\.*fthes, of villagers, v. 172^17S, 

finger, cutting off of, a sign of surrender, viii. 
1694 n. ; put in mouth, a symbolic act, vii. 
86-86 n. 

fiscal oppressions, of S'ariikaravarrnan, v. 166- 
176. 

Fleet, Mr., on date of Mihirakula, i. 289 n. ; 
I. 66. 

floods, of Vitasta, 11. 413. 
footprints, ordeal by, iv. 103. 
forced labour, in Ka4mir, v. 77^-174 ,• see BegAr. 
foreign mercenaries, Kalhapa's view of their 
character, 1. 18. 
forests, of Kasmir, ii. 137. 
forts, construction of, in Kasmir, IJ. 300. 
frontier-passes, guarding of, see dvara. 


G. 

G&dhipuray name of Kanauj, iv. 133. 
Gaganagiri, locality, now Gagangir, 11. 490. 


OAROACANDBA. 

Gagangir, village, old Gaganagiri, II. 490. 
Gaggd, a relative of Sugandhft, v. 261. 

Gaggfi : Gaggacandra^ see Gargacandra. 

Oajjd.^ mother of governor Ananda, vii. 1880. 
Gnjjaka^ assailant of Sussala, viii* 626, 680. 
Gajjuka^ confidant of Gargacandra, viii. 640. 
Galuna, minister of Vikram&ditya, iii. 476 sq. 
-gAm (gom), <Skr. -gr&rna, in KaSmir village 
names, 11. 372. 

Gaml>hlrdf united course of Vesau and Vitasta, 
iv. 80 n. ; viii. lOGSy 1497 ; II. 414. 
Gambhirasarhgama, junction of Vitasta, 
Ve^au, Rembyflr’, iv. 80 n. ; 11. 414. 
Odmhhirasiha, chief of Kanda, vii. 690. 
(rfnnbhlrasr>dminy temple of Vi^pu, iv. SO, 

^ ga7$andpntirikdy ‘ account-book,' vi. 36., 
Gan“patyar, Malialla in S'rhiagar, ii. 123 n. 
Gannaki, river, iv. 546 n. 

Onjidhdray country, i. GG^ 68; ii. 145; iii. 2; 
Brahmans of, i. 307 y 314; Mihirakiila’s re- 
lations to, I. 78 ; connection of Kasmir 
with, 82 ; old local nomenclature of, 1 1 . 353 ; 
Ou-k'ong’s route to, 358. 

Garulhanmnay village, viii. 2194. 

Ouv^soy god, ii. 1 ; image of, iii. 3B2 ; wor- 
shipped near S'ira]i[iil& Castle, II. 841, 344; 
see BhimasvAmin. 

Gapes-Ghati, ridge, site of S'iral^^ila Castle, 
II. 282; origin of name, 341. 

Gahgay friend of Samgramaraja, vii. 84. 

Gohgdy pilgrimage to, vii. 485, 602, 897 ; viii. 
1600, 1626, 1650, 1666, 1662, 2214; white 
waves of, iii. 365 ; transport of its water, iv. 
416 ; the SjTid of Katoir identified with, 
i 37; iii. 22G ; 11. 335; source of Kasmir 
Gafiga on Haraniuku^a (Gai’ig^bal), i, 67 n. ; 
II. 363,407; Godavari of Kazimir, identified 
with G., i. 96 n. 

Gaiig“bal, sacred lake on Haramuku^a, i. 
57 n. ; iii. 448 n. ; see Haramukutagafiga, 
U ttaram anasa. 

Gahgddharay servant of Suryamati, vii. 481. 
Gafigamahatmya, deals with Haramukh 
Tirthas, II. 273. 

Oahgodhhedoy sacred M)ring on ' Bhecja-hill,' 
i. 33 ; legend of, II. 274 ; site identified, 
278. 

GaiJgodbhedamahatmya, II. 273. 

‘ gaiijay ‘ treasury,’ iv. 589 ; term for funds, 
' vii. 125-126 n. 

^ ganjavartty ‘treasurer,’ v. 177. 

Gargacandra : Gaggacandra : Garga : Gagga 
(names of same person, viii. 182 n.), brother 
of tlanakacandra, Dftmara, viii. 33; sent to 
Labara, 38 ; favourite of Uccala, 43 ; fiees 
from Bhogasena, 182; routs Sussala, 196; 
revenges Uccala, 348 ; consecrates Salhapa, 
376 ; sends news to Sussala, 380 ; opposes 
Salhapa, 390 : ascendency over Sfdnapa, 
416 ; attacked in city, 480 ; marries daughter 
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to SiiHsala, 442, 460 ; rises against Sussala | 
502; defeated, 514; threatened by Susaala, 
581 ; besieged at Dlnujifivaiia, 595 ; im- 
prisoned by Sussala, 605; oxocitted, 615; 
6444 ; account of his rise and power, 

1. 119. 

Gdrffikfiy follower of Bhikij^ficara, viii. 1752. 

^ garland of office ’ {a<thikiira^raj)^ meaning of 
term, vii. 1363 n. ; viii. 1624 n. 
garlic. Brahmans eating, i. ^ , 

Garuda, jewel > 9 !, i. ; • image al. Parihasa- 
pura, iv. 109 ; 11. 303. 

Ga^^brar, peak of, II. 410. 

' gate/ term ft>r frontier watch-station, 
dvara, ^ lord of the gate.' 

Gau<la^ territory (Bengal), iv. 148; vii. 561; 
king of, murdered in Xasrnir, iv. 323, 324, 
334, 335; G. cliiofs rule Paupejravardhana, 
468; king of, viii. 2052. 

Gaiidavaho, Prakrit poem, iv. 134 n. 

Gauraka, lCs.yaBtha, made prime-minister, 
viii. 560 ; 568 ; suspected by Siissala, 

630 ; dismissed, 637 ; killed as hostage, 
784. 

Gaut'aka, * prefect of property ’ under Har^a, 
vii. Iia3. 

Gauraka, wood-dealer, vii. 1727. 

Gauramulaka, locality, viii. 1861 n. ; see 
Ghoramulaka. 

Gaurihdhdla, village, vii. 1339. 

Gaurlsa : GaurUvara, temple, vii. 180, 207. 
Gautama Naga, II. 467. 

Gavdksa lake, v. 4 ^ 4 * 
f/avyuti, measure, ii. 163. 

Gaya, tax for pilgrims’ S'raddhas at, vi. 254 • 

vii. 1008. 

Gayapdla, T^^akkura, viii, 548, 649. 

Gaydpdla, son of Sahjapala, commander-in- 
chief, viii. 3322. 

Gayatirtha, near §h9,d'pur, II. 335. 

GegVand, vill^e at Loh’rin, 11. 299. 
Genealogical Tables, of Kasmir dynasties, 

I. 139-145. 

ffhafi, ornament on temple roof, vii. 527. ' 
Ghatotkaca, prince, son-in-law of Jayasiihha, 

viii. 3399. 

Ghazna, Mabmud of, see Hammira. 
Ghoramulaka^ locality, viii. ISGJ ; see Gaura- 
mulaka. 

Gh^a, now Gu? village, vi. 281 ; II. 280, 485. 
gilding, invention of, vii. 528 ; viii. 3364, ^ 

Gilgit, unknown to Kalha^a, 1. 31 ; mentioned 
by AlbSruni, II. 363. 

GoMra, now Gudar village, i. 96 n. 

Godavari, rivulet in Kasmir, i. 96 n. ^ 

Godavari, river, seven channels of, viii. 3449. 
Godavarimahatmya, of Kasmir Tirtha, i. 
96 n. 

Godhara, king of KaiSmir, i.. P5; viii. 3410; 
name taken from local legend, I. 74. 


OOVIND KAIJL. 

Goflhard, Agrahara, now Gudar, i. 95 ; I. 74 ; 
II. 470. 

Gokarna, king of Kasmir, i. Slfi ; viii. 3416; 
his alleged coin, i. 346 n. ; I. 65 n., 80. 

Gokanyusrara, shrine of S3va, i. 5*45. 

Goknla, religious building in S^ririagar, v. 
2 S, 46 I : viii. 900 ; of Queen Ratnadevi, 
2436, 2487. 

gold, found in Kii^angafiga, II. 280 n., 285 n., 
287 n. ; gold coins, rare in Kasmir, 31(). 

Gollas, name for Mihirakula (Kosmas), i. 289 
n. ; his war-elephants, 303 n. 

Gournida 2., Kasmir king, contemporary of 
‘ Great War,’ i. 4 /?, 50 n,, 57 ; viii. 3407 ; 
assunmd date of accession, I. 59. 

Gonanda 11,, king of Kasmir, i. 76; viii. 3408 ; 
1. 72; assumed date of, i. &5-66 n. 

Gittumda III,, king of Kasmir, i. 44, 185 ; 
viii. 3413; date of his accession, i. 53: 
I. 61 ; figures as founder of ^Gonanda 
dynasty, 77. 

Gonanda dynasty, i. 191 ; iii. 473, 486; viii. 
3419; its extinction, iii. 527, 530; alleged 
aggregate length of reigns, I. 59. 

Gopa Agraharas, now Gup^^kflr, i. 341 ; II. 454. 

Gopa'-hSl, see GopAdri. 

Gopdditya, king of Kasmir, i. 339 ; called Goptr, 
viii. 3416 ; historical traditions about, I. 79. 

Gopdditva, father of Meghav&liana, ii. 145 ; 
callea Bhup&ditya, viii. 3419 n. 

Gopddri, identical with Takht-i Sulaim&n hill, 
1 . S 4 I: viii. 1104 , 1107; II. 290; its name 
Takht-i Sulaiman, 452 ; its temple, 453. 

Gopdia, of Lohara family, vii. 1283. 

Gopdlakehava, temple, v. 244. 

Gopdlamatha, built by Sugandha, v. 244. 

Gopdlapura, founded by Sugandha, v. 244 * 

Gopdlapura, locality in Raiapuri, viii. 1471. 

Gopdia rnnnnu, son of S'lariiKaravarman,of KaS- 
mir, V, 188 ; in guardianship of Sugandha, 
221 ; crowned, 228 ; sends expedition to 
Udabhar.Kja, 232 ; dies by witchcraft, 241 ; 
his wives, 245, 246 ; vi. 256 ; I, 101. 

Gopti, King Gepaditya called, viii. 3416. 

Gostambhana, nowGuthamman Marg, II. 281. 

gotrahhid, epithet of Indra, L 92. 

Govardhana, abbreviation for name Govar- 
dhanadhara, Ka. Gurdan, II. 303. 

Gorardhanadhara, Vi^i^iu, image and temple 
of, at Parihasapnra, iv. 198 : probable site 
of shrine, II. 303; image at Ratnadevi’s 
Gokula, viii. 2438 ; G. worshipped near 
Gangodbheda, II. 274. 

Govardhanadhara, doubtful locality, vii. 1367. 

Govdsa, a locality, viii. 2266. 

•governor ^ {may^^le&a), application of title, 
vi. 73 n. 

Govind Kaul, Papdit, of S'xinagar, services 
rendered by, Pr^. : identifies Lob country, 
iii. 10 n. 
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Govindacandra, ruler of Kanauj^ viii. 24oS n. ; 
his date, 1. 12 n. 

^ynhnukd^aatha, class of officials, v. 175* 

records of, used by Kalhar^a, I, 26. 

— ipos, of Kasmir, i. 4^,' at M&rt&od£^> iv. 
r92> their cultivation in Kasmir, II. 429 ; 
price in old KaSmir, 326. 

' fi^snng, on Kasmir Margs, viii. 1577-78 n. 

. ^jOrbat Bridge ’ (Bfhatsetn), in S'rinagar, iii. 
built by Har^a, vii. 1549. 

Greeks, supposed reference to, i. 107 n. 
'^\Gfktiki'tya, a revenue office, v. if?7, 176; vii. 
42. 

^ (/u(1 a y significance of word, vii. 371, Corv. 
Gudar, village, old Godhara, i. 96 n. 

Gud®^suth, village, old Guddasetu, i. 156 n. 
Ouddasetu, locality, now GucJ’suth, i. 156. 
Gukyakas^ obey Damodara II.. i. 156. 

Gujrftt, town in Panjilb, v. 143-144 n, 

-giu, in Ks. local names, v. 87 n. 

Gulkarfa, son of Jayasiihlia, viii. 2953 ; crowned 
at Lohara, 3301 ; 3372, 

Gulhaylay ruler in Valhlpura, viii. 2152. 

GuUa, grandson of Tanvanga, vii. 1065 ; 

probably brother of 'rulla, I 145 n. 

Gulmarg, plateau on Pir Pantsal, Jl. 400. 
(ru^a, a mendicant, vii. 1636. 

Gurf.ad€*va, minister, vii. 29, 

Guf^adevt, wife of Padnia, iv. 696. 

Gunalekhdy daughter of Gargacandra, married 
to Jayasiiiiha, viii. 460; mother of Par- 
maudb 1607. 

Gui.icJ-i Khalil, hamlet at Trigam, II. 329. 
Gifhyay son of Jassaraja of Lohara family, vii. 
357 ; his sons, 517 ; Malla, son of, 584, 1182 ; 
1286. 

Gimyay attendant of Tilakiisimha, viii. 783. 
Gup^kar, old remains at, II. 2W ; origin of 
name, 454. 

Guptagahga, spring at lA’bar, ii. 134 n. ; 11. 
455. 

Gurdan Ucjar, locality at Par’spor, II. 301 ; 
name derived from Govardhanadhara, 
303. 

Gurez, on Ki^angaiiga, perhaps Daratpuri, II. 

406, 407 ; Bhoja’s escape to, 343. 

Gur*pur, vUlage, v. 244 n. ; II. 474. 

G nr jar a y territory in Pan jab (Gujrat), v. 744, 
149, 150; S^aihkaravarman’s expedition 
against, 1. 99. 

yuruy designated ' Stunpa ’ in language of Lol.i 
(Tibetan P), iii. 10 < in Tantrio ritual, vi, 
10, 11, 111; doings of Tantric guru, vii. 
281-284, 

ywnidthidy Tantric rite, vi. 12 

Gu^. village, old Gho^a, vi, 281 n. ; II. 280 ; 

S^Arada worshipped at, 288. 

Gus, village and Utjar, II. 474- 
Qusika, now Giis, II. 474. 

Gusikodd&z^» Udar of Gus, II. 474. 


riAKKL. 

H. 

k of Ks., < Skr. s, i. 100 n, 

Hd4iy official, vi. 81. 

Hadiyrdyufty village, now Ar^gom, i. 340 ; viii. 

672, 1586,2195; 11. 474.' 

Haehamun, locality (Abu - 1 - Fazl), recte 

Hay^hom, II. 287. 

Haidar Malik Oadura, writes Tarikh-i Kash- 
" mir, II. 374. ~ 

hailstorms, caused by Naga, i. 239, 

Haii-Pir Pass, on Pir Pan^Al, II. 404- 
Hal, king of Sindh, i. 294 n. 

MaladharUy minister of Ananta, vii. 207, 208, 
220, 225, 230, 241 ; his death, 268 ; his son 
Kanaka, 288 ; 477 ; his grandson, 1076 ; his 
activity as Ananta’s pri cue-minister, I. 109. 
Hdldhay a locality, pAmaras of, viii. 425. 
Haldha (?), local name, emended for Phalaha, 
viii. 514 n. 

Hal^tlial, village, vii. 159 n. ; mentioned by 
Abii-l-Fa?!, II. 475. 

Hal-Mogulpur, village in S'ukru, 11. 275. 
Hamal, Kasmir Pargai.ia, i. 159 n. ; II. 484. 
Jlamhctf brother of Biddaka, vii. 677. 
Mammiray Mabmud of Ghazna called, vii. 47- 
69 n., 53, 64 ; his campaigns against Trilo- 
canax>ala, J. 107; ruler of doubtful identity, 
viii. 7 WO ; set* Malpmfid. 

HayhsarajUf minister, vi. 350. 
liftvMarathay conspirator, viii. 279, 351, 443. 
HaiiisavAgisvari, name of Sai^asvati at Gaii- 
godblieda, II. 274, 278. 

Hamniy concubine of Cakravarman, v. 359, 
361, 387. 

Hanumaty minister of Durlabhaka, iv. 8. 

-bar, Ks. <Skr. -ejsvara, viii. 250-251 ii. 
Haracaritacintamani, of Jayadratha, its 
account of Kasmir Tirthas, 11, 378. 

Haraka, Bha'^t^i, identified as glossator Ay ; 
his deed of sale, 1. 49. 

Haramukh, modern name of Haramukuta 
Peaks, i, 57 n. ; f^ee Haramiikuta. 
Haramukuta, Peaks of Haramukh, II. 407 ; 
Tirthas on, ib. ; S'iva Bhutesa worshipped 
near, i. 107 n. ; Albt‘‘rfinrs reference to 
mountain, 11. 36«3. 

HaramukutagaiigA, Tirtha now known as 
Gahg^bal, ll. 407; date of pilgrimage to, 
285. 

HaramukutagahgamAhatmya, of modern date, 
i. 149-150 u. ; local names in, 11. 380, 381. 
Har'^parvat, ‘ Hill of S'ArikA,’ at S'rinagar, 
iii. 339-349 n. ; its ancient remains, II. 446 ; 
popular etymology of name, iii. 33i)-349 n. 
HurHratH, village, iii. 339-349 n. 

Haravijaya, Kavya composed by Hatnakara, 
v. 34 n. ; supplies evidence for date of King 
Brhaspati, 1. 96. 

Harel (Horil ?), locality, i. 37 n. 
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million of K^emagupta, vi. 1(^6. 

Harii/nndf word of doubtful meaning, v, 

Harihafja, a locality, viii. 1084. 

Harimjft, crowned king, vii. 127; dies after 
twenty-two days, 181 ; viii. 8440. 

Hankcamlra^ story of, iv. 649, 650; vii. 797. 

son of Kalada and Bappika, vii. 319 ; 
called to Vijayosvara, 891 ; reconciled with 
Kalasa, 4H8 ; his disaffection, 609 ; his 
coiiKpiracy, t)29 ; imprisoned, 677 ; in power 
of CJtkarsa, 737 ; rising in his favour, 765 ; 
liberated, 808; ascends throne, 829; his 
t4iaracter, 8()9; defeats Vijayaraalia, 899; 
his innovations, 921 ; expedition against 
Kajapuri, 9()7 ; ousts Kandarpa, 996; exe- 
cutes Jayarfija, 1027 ; destroys Dhamniata 
and relatives, I04(i ; his spoliations, 1081 ; 
his icorioclasin, 1091 ; his exactions, 1 100 ; 
Ills follies, 1 1 15 ; attacks Dugdhaghata, 
1171; persecutes Dainaras, 1227; drives 
ITccala and Siissala into reViollion, 1252; 
hears of Uccahi’s invasion, J;3<)3 ; defeats 
Uccula, 13Jkl; holds council with ministers, 
1 886 ; disaffection of his troops, 1457 ; 
employs his son Bhoja, 1520; attacked in 
palace, 1547 ; despatches Cai:ipaka, 1587 ; 
deserted by troops, 1006 ; dees from 
S'rinagar, 1616; his last refuge, 1635; 
hears i.>f Bhoja’s death, 1070; betrayed, 
1690; murdered, 1712; his natiyit;^, 1718; 
temples spoliated by him, viii. 79; his 
treasures, 19(K); 3440; conditions ^ his 

r€»ign, J. 15; his relation to Kalhapa’s 
family, 17 ; review of his character and 
court, 112 ; his cruelties and exactions, 113; 
his failed expeditions, 1 14 ; the rebellion 
against him, 115; his last fight and tragic 
end, 116 ; his silver and gold coins, 11. 
315. 

Har^ia, Hari^avardhana of Kanaujf ii. 7 n. 

Har^af KaSmir subject to foreign king called, 
ii. 7. 

Har^acarita, of Bapa, studied by KalhaiC^a, 

I. 11 ; its popularity in Ka4mir, i5. .• MS. of 
H., written by Katuakaytha, 47 n. ; lexical 
affinity of Rftjatar. with, 133. 

Har^fnnttrftf commander-in-chief, viii. 960 ; 
defeated, 970 ; 998. 

Hai ^apathft, the Ar^path river, II. 412, 

son of Kapila, in charge of Lohara, 
viii. 2029. 

Har^iesvara Tirtha, pilgrimage to, i. 220 n. ; 

II. 459. 

H&rvan, site of Saejarhadvana (?), i. 173; 
remains at. II. 456. 

Qassan SJiah, Ka^mir Sultan, ^X^uces coin 
weights, II. 316. 

Hasta, son of Sa<}<}aoandra, viii. 643. 

Hastavalika, name of part of Dal lake, II. 
417. 


HIUEN TSIAI^G. 

HaBtiknnyiy an AgrahAra, v. iBS; Nfiga at 
Vag»h6m called, t5. n. ; II. 461. 

Hastikar^a^ uncertoin locality, vii. 1650. 
Hmtisdld, Agrahara, now Ast^hSl, i. 96; II. 
470 ; doubtful locality named in gloss, i. 
122 n. 

Hast* van j, locali^ on Pir Pantgal route, i. 
302 n. ; called Hastivafiija in gloss, ib. ; local 
legend of, II. 394. 

Hdtakeivai*a^ called, hi. 465. 

' h&th,* K4.<Skr. 4ata, ‘hundred,' iii. J03 n. ; 

monetary term, II. 311. 

Hayatj^tyavadha, poem of Mentha, iii. 260. 
Hay^hom, village, the old HayaArama, viii. 

2507 n., 2937 ; II. 280, 4««. 

Hayasir^^rama, wrongly Sanskritizod name 
of Hay’hom, Jl. 280. 

Jlaydki*ama^ now Hay^hom village, viii. 29S7 ; 
11. 280, 486. 

Hazrat Bal, Ziarat of, connected with Sodara 
Tirtha, II. 467. 

Heidcfikra, Samara, vii. 97. 

Heldrdja, author of clironicle (Parthiv&vali), 
i. 17-18 ; character of royal namea supplied 
by, I. 74. 

Jle/u, Kasmir viUage, v. S97-S9S. 

Hemacandra, his reference to Pravarapura 
and temple of S'aradA, JI. 286. 
hemp, in KaAmir, vii. 29S-S02, 

-her, Ks.<Skr. -ilAvara, in local names, vii. 
183 n. 

Hbhodotos, his mention of Kaspatyros, II. 
3o3. 

IliUa, father of Kala^a, vhi. 2167. 

Himalaya, i. 26, 43 n. ; iii. 448 ; v. 162. 
Himmakaf rebels against Didda, vi. 213, 218, 
238, 248 ; killed, 260. 

Hind, Pushtu name of Cnd village, II. 338. 
Hindu Shahiyas, aee S'ahi. 

Hirarf^y king of Kasmir, brother of Tora- 
maca, iii. 102 ; his death, 124 ; viii. 3420 ; 
I. 82. 

llirarpudk^ay king of Kaimir, i. 287 ; viii. 3414 ; 

locfld tradition about, I. 78. 

Hiranyaki^anaga, at Ranyil, i. 287 n. 
Iliranyakulay King of KaiSmir, i. 288 ,• viii. 3414 ; 

his name read on coins, i. 288 n. v 
Hiratpyajmraj locality, now Ranyil, i. 287 : vii. 

1885 ; viii, 730 ; history of site, 11. 456. 
Hirmjyotsay locality founded by Hira^yakula, 
i. 288. 

Hirpur, see HUi4p6r. 

historical Kavyas (Caritas), a source of Indian 
history, I. 3. 

history, study of, in India, I. 3. 

Hiiahifay foster-brother of Sussala, viii. 392, 
413. 

Hivsn Tsiang, his visit to KaSmir, 11. 366; 
V his route into Ka4mir, ib. / describes ^ new ' 
and ^old' capital, 366 ; his Icng residence. 
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ih. : stays at Hu^kapura, i. 168 n. ; resides 
at Jayendravihara, lii. 855 n. ; visits Par- 
i[;iotsa, iv. 184 n. ; visits Udabh&Q^a, II. 337 ; 
notices Purapadhi^thana, iii. 99 n. ; refers 
to reigning king of KaSmir, I. 87 ; his 
account of Mihirakula, i. 289 n. ; notes 
Mihirakula^s cruelties, 822 n. 

Holn, servant of Alamkaracakra, viii. 2697. 

Hola(fdy the Vular Pargapa, i. S06 : vii. 1228 ; 
viii. 788, 1483, 2808, 3116 ; II. 460. 

-h5m, Ks. <Skr. -dyrama^ in KaiSmir local 
names, i. 147 n. ; 11. 372. 

Horil, S'arada worshipped at, II. 288. 

horoscope, of Har^a, vii. 1710-‘20 ; fabricated 
after event, I. 117. 

hospice (sattra)^ founded by Vakpurt^-* h. 68 ; 
of Baladitya, iii. 480 ; on Pir Pantsal Pass, 
II. 396. 

hospital, built by Rapaditya, iii. 461 . 

houses, lofty in ICaiimir, i. J^. 

hu4ukkd, musical instrument, viii. 1 173. 

HttoBL, Carl Baron von, notices Kits^hom, i. 
147 n. ; his list of Ka^mir Pargapas, II. 493. 

Hukh*lit*r, village, old S'u^kaletra, i. 102. 

Hultzsch, Dr. E., on Kalhapa’s chronological 
calculations, I. 60 n. 

Hund, form of local name Cnd (Waihand), 
II. 338. 

' huni^kd^ ‘ Hupdi/ V. 266 ; in Lokapraka^a, 
II. 313. 

Hiir^por, village, the old S'urapura, v. 39 n. ; 
histoi^ and remains of, II. 394. 

Hu^ka, Turu^ka king, Huvi^ka of inscriptions ; 
founds Hu^kapura, i. IBS viii. 3412 ; his 
date as assumed by Kalhapa, I. 64 ; Ka^mir 
traditions about him, 76. 

Hu^kapura, now Upkur village, IBS f v. 269 ; 
vii. 1811 ; viii. 890, 719, 822; history of, 
II. 483 ; Hiuen Tsiang first rests at, 366 ; 
Muktasvftmin temple at, iv. 188; K 9 ema- 
gupta*8 Mathas at, vi. 186. 

Hut^mar, village, old S'&ktama^ha, II. 466. 

Huvifika, of inscriptions, the Hu^kaof Rftjatar., 
i. 168 n. 

Hydaspes, Gh^eek name of Vitastft, II. 411. 


I. 

Ibn Batuta, on prices in Bengal, II. 326. 

Icchatiy XJdaya and Dhanya descendants 
(sons P) of, viii. 1083. 

I-cha-fon-mo, probably identical with Ya4o- 
varman, iv. 134 n. 

iconoclasm, of Har^a, I. 113; of Sikandar 
Butshikast, 130-131. 

Ik 9 ik&, Skr, name of Yech Pargapa, II. 476. 

Tk^mkuy race of, iii. 106. 

Illdr^a, reports Har^a’s refuge, vii. 1694 ; 
executed, viii. 42. 


ITTILA. 

immigration into Kafimir, II. 430. 

‘ Imperial Road,’ over Pir Pantsal, II. 394. 
incense (dhupa)^ used in KaiSmir, ii. 122,' 
Inddk'tra^ councillor at Lohara, viii. 1817, 
1930, 2019. 

India, historical literature of ancient, I. 3. 
Indo-Scy thians, traces of their rule in Kai^mir, 
I. 76. 

Indracandra, Raja of Kangra, vii. 160 n. 
Indradevif queen of Meghavahana, iii. IS. 
Indradembhavnna^ Vihara, iii. ISj viii. 1172. 
IndradtyddaHi^ festival, viii. 182^ 496. 
Indra-festivals, viii. 170. 

Indrajit, king of Kaimir, i. 193 ; viii. 8418. 
Indticandra, lord of Jalaihdhara, vii. 160. 
Indurdja^ father of Buddharaja, vii. 263. 
Indurdja, follower of Candraraja, vii. 1602. 
Xndurdjay officer, of Kularaja*s family, viii. 
1431, 1481. 

Indus, people from the region of, viii. 2444 ; 
confused with Kasmir Sind river, 11. 
418 n. 

inscriptions, used by Kalhapa as historical 
records, \10; 1. 25 ; discovered in Kasmir, 
i. 15 n.; Sanskrit inscriptions on Muham- 
madan tombs in KaiSmir, T. 130 n. ; as 
sources of K.’s notices of foundations, II. 
368; from Ond, old Udabhapda, 337; 
deposited by Kani^ka in Kasmir, 356 ; 
alleged inscription at Par^spor, 303, 478; 
tradition of inscription at Kapa^eSvara, vii. 
190 n. 

interpolation, in Calcutta Ed. of Rajatar., i. 
307 n. 

inundation dykes, i. 169. 

Irdvati, Nagi, i. 218. 

irrigation canals, in KaSmir, i. 167 n. ; II. 427 ; 

irrigation system, of Suyya, v. 109^112. 
Isobar, Tirtha, site of Idea vara, ii. 184 n. ; 
identical with Suredvarik^etra, v. 37 n. ; 
sacred springs of, II. 456. 

-a«a .• Ikvaray in names of S'iva temples, II. 
369 n. 

Ikdna^ designation of S'iva, i. 38. 

Ikdna^ Guru of Baihdhimati, ii. 82-112 ; temple 
in honour of, 134. 

^dnadeHj queen of Jalauka, i. 122. 
ladmzdevty wife of Cafikupa, iv. 212.' 

Tiekvara, shrine of S4va (Id^bar), ii. IS 4 , 

Islam, spreads in Kadmir by gradual conver- 
sion, not conquest, I. 130. 

Islamabad, town in Kadmir (Anatnag), II. 
466. 

island of Vitasta, at S'rinagar, iii. 339-349 n. 
I. 416. 

hitikdpathay a locality, iii. 467. 

^kvara, in names of S'iva temples, i. 106 n. 
Ithaguros, of Ptolemy, perhaps Atyugrapuru 
(Agror), viii. 3402 n. 

Itfila, Brahman, iv. 646. 
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JACOBI. 

J. 

Jacobi, Prof. H., on Har^a's horoscope, vit. 
1719-20 n. 

Jaffaddala, king of Dards, viii. 209. 

Jaganmohana HuiicJ, Paxiijit, library of, I. 
47 XI. ; his MS. of the RAjatar., 60. 

Jnggika, a Thakkura of Lohara, viii. 2278, 

2281 . 

Jailam (Jehlam), Alberuni^s mention of, II. 
302. 

Jaina, see Zainii-l-' Abidin. 

JainagafigA, canal, iii. 463*454 n. 

Jainagiri, Skr. name of ZainVir Pargapa, II. 
487. 

Jaiuakotta, now Zain’^koth, II. 477. 

JainalaiikA, i8lan<l, JT. 423. 

Jainanagari, built by Zainu-1>* Abidin, iii. 463- 
464 n. 

Jainapiira, Parga^a Zain*p6r, II. 471. 

Jainaptiri, founded by Zainu-l-'Abidin. i. 07 
n.; 11. 472. 

Jainarftjatarafigi^i, title of Chronicle of S'ri- 
vara, II. 373. 

Jajja^ brother-in-law of JayApida, usurper, iv. 
410; overthrown and killed, 472, 474-4id2, 
683 ; viii. 3426 , his brother, iv. 620. 

Jajjata, servant of Ulhapa, viii. 2172. 

Jaijald^ queen of Sussala, viii. 1444. 

Jdlanvdhara^ territory (Jalandhar and KAn- 
gra), iv. 777; vii, 160; viii. 1651, 1670; 
Trigarta a part of, iii. 100 n. 

Jahiuka^ king of Katoir, i. 108; instructed by 
Avadhuta, 112; carried by NAga, 114; 
expels Mleccltas, 115 ; establishes eigliteen 
state-offices, 120; builds temple of Jye^tha- 
rudra, 124 ; builds KvtyAArama VibAra, IJi^ : 
builds temple at Nandik^etra, 148; dies 
at Ciramocana, 162; viii. 3417; traditions 
regarding him analyzed, I. 76 ; bis connec- 
tion with 8'aivism, ih. 

JalaukaSf king of Kasmir, ii. 9; viii. 8413. 

*jalebka,* ‘ water- elephant,’ v. 107. 

Ja/Aa, brother of Bhuttai viii. 2429 

Jftlhaij.ay a RAjapuri minister, viii. 2427. 

JalodJbhavaf demon, i. 26-27 ; legend of, II. 
889. 

Jdloray AgrahAra, i. 98: suggested identifica- 
tion of, II. 487. 

jAmAtrnaga (ZamHur*-Nag), on Amamfith 
route, II. 401. 

Jdmdtr9*!tya8, lake, now ZAmHur*-NAg, i. 267 
n., 268. 

jAmi^ Mas j id, of S'rinagar, ancient remains 
near, II. 447. 

Jammu, genealoOT of rulers of, I. 73 n. 

Janjnk^y king of KaAmir, i. 08 ; viii. 3411. 

Janaka^ Bee Janakacandra. 

Janaka^ nee Janakasimha. 

Jannka^ lord of the * Gate,’ vii. 1172. 

VOb. 11. 


jayA.vai«da. 

Janaka^ servant of Citraratha, viii. 2362, 2368, 
2369. 

Janakahhadra, friend of Lo^hana, viii. 2484. 

Janakacandra : Jandka, son of Suryavarma- 
candra, PAmara, vii. 1264, 1338, 1376; 

attacks Harea,’1^8, 1663, 1565 ; his arro- 
ance, viii. 16 ; fights BhimAdeva, 26, 28 ; 
illed at palace, 82^. 

Janakacandra, DAmara, follower of Ko^the- 
Avara, viii. 233 1 . 

Janakardja, PAmara, viii. 976, 1000. 

Janakashhha : Janaka, son of Vijayasimha, 
minister, viii. 184 ; made chief-justice, 673; 
city-prefect, 632 ; treats with Bhik^Acara, 
791 ; 814 ; delivers city to Bh., 838 ; marries 
his niece to Bh., b61 ; intrigues against 
him, 879 ; controls city, 907 ; joins Sussala, 
931 ; defeated by Prthvihara, 1006 ; im- 
pnsoned, 1046; escapes to Khasas, 1074; 
returns, 1131 ; quarrels with Lak^maka, 
1668. 

JardBaiitidha, king of Magadha, i. S9, 

Jarja, younger son of SahjapAla, viii. 3290. 

Jdsata, chief of OampA. maternal cousin of 
Har^a, vii. 1512; takes up cause of BhiksA- 
cara, viii. 638, 542, 647, 553. 

JaBBuraja, son of KAntirAja, of Lohaea, vii. 
1286, 1286 ; viii. 3442. 

JaBsardja, ^akkura, vii. 536. 

Jdfakarman, ceremony, i. 76. 

Jats, rise of their aristocracy, II. 307 n. 

Jaffa, minister of DAi-vAbhisAra, viii. 2427. 

Jay a, architeot of Pravarasena II., iii. 351. 

Jaya, minister, founds VihAra, iii. 880. 

Jay&bkaffdrikd, shrine in S'rinagar, vi. 243. 

Jayacandra, son of Gargacaridra, joins RAja- 
vadana, viii. 2753 ; goes to Bhoja, 2767 ; 
2846, 2861 ; won over by Jayasiriina, 2983 ; 
attacked hy RAjavadana, 3306 ; defeats 
him, 3310. 

Jayadatta, minister of JayApida, iv. 512. 

Jayddem, shrine of, in Jayapura, iv. 607. 

Jayddsri, concubine of LalitApicJa, iv. 677, 681. 

Jayddevt^ wife of TribhuvanApida, iv, 690. 

Jayadratha, author of HaracaritacintAmai;^!. 

II, 878 . 

Juyagupta, official, vi. 287. 

Jaydkara, treasurer, vii. 125. 

Je^haragahja, fund called, vif. 126. • 

Jayalak^^, wife of GopAlavarman, y. 246. 

Joyalak^mi, wife of Sugandhisiha, vii. 124. 

Jayamalla, son of Vijayamalla, vii. 1069. 

Jcryarnatl, concubine of ItalaAa, vii. 724. 

Jayamati, mistress of Ucoala and Ananda, vii. 
1460; mieen of Uccals, viii. 82, 224, 229; 
builds Matha, 246 ; estranged from king, 
285 ; forced to become Sati, 868. 

Jaydnanda, son of NAga, adviser of Kalaas, 
vii. 271 , 275, 320 ; made primt-minister. 
364 ; 402 ; cursed by Buryamatl, 476 ; sent 

I.b 
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to Rajapuri, 6S6 ; ou8ts Bijja, 504 ; dies 
562 ; 568 ; his dress, 923. 

Jaji/dnandavdfla, son of Anandav&(}a, Damara, 
viii. 2924. 

Jayania^ Brahman, hi. 366, 372, 376. 

Jayanta, king of Paui?<Jravardhana, iv. 4^1, 
456, 460. 

Jnyanti^ district in Kasmir, viii. 648. 

Jaydpiday grandson of JLalitAditya, iv. 359 ; 
King of Kasmir, 402 ; leaA'os Kasmir, 410; his 
^fts at Prayflga, 416; his adventures, 
420 ; marries Kalyfiiiadevi, 467 ; n^turns to 
Kasmir, 472 ; defeats Jajja, 482 ; his literary 
patronage, 486; builds Jayapura, 503; re- 
membered in local tradition, 506-511 n. ; 
his other name Vinayftditya, 517 ; expedi- 
tion against Bhimasena, 510; expedition 
against Nep&l, 531 ; verses of J., fiftO ; 
legend of MahApadma Naga, 592 ; oppresses 
subjects, 620 ; conflict with Brahmans, 640; 
his death, 657 ; his strong rule, v. 70 ; 
his throne, viii. 81 ; liis treasures, 1952, 
3425, 3428 ; historical data of his reign, 
1. 94; popular tradition of his expeditions, 
95 ; story of his end, ib. t story of his copper 
<•01118, ll. 321. 

Jm/dphfa, son of Jayasiriiha, viii. 3373. 

Jayajiuray town, present And^rkot^h, built by 
Jayfipitja, iv ; called ‘Inner Castle’ 
{nbhyantfira kotta)^ 511 ; Matha at, 512; vii. 
1625; its position accounted for, II. 422; 
its history, 479. 

Jayardjftj son of Kala^a, vii. 733 ; joins Har^a’s 
party, 770, 896; conspires against Har^a, 
1015; arrested, 1026; executed, 1087. 

Jayardja, son of Bhojaka, pamara of Deva- 
sarasa, viii. 1512; raises rebellion, 2730; 
dies, 2735 ; 2903. 

Jayctfiimha : Shhhadeva, son of King Sussala, 
viii. 239 ; his name, 240 ; brought from 
Loliara, 1227 ; crowned in Kasmir, 1232 ; im- 
prisoned, 1238; hears news of Sussala’s 
munler, 1349 ; proclaims amnesty, 1377 ; 
acifles pamaras, 1 535 ; his character, 1 549 ; 
is diplomacy against Somapala, 1644 ; 
marries Nagalekha, 1649 ; invests Hhik 9 a- 
cara, 1676; receives Bh.’s cut-off head, 
1779 ; hears news of Lot-hana’s rising, 1794 ; 
expedition against Loha» a, 1836 ; his scheme 
against Lo^hana, 1932 ; intrigues against 
Sujji, 2082; plots Sujji’s death, 2110; 
attacks Ko^tne^vara, 2201 ; imprisons 
Mall&rjuna, 2309 ; kills Vijaya, 2348 ; his 
pious conduct, 2376 ; his foreign relations, 
2452 ; measures against Lot^hana, 2500 ; re- 
ceives captured pretender, 2643 ; P&maras 
rising against him, 2731 ; discomfits 
rebels, 2914 ; attempts to secure Bhoja, 
2964 ; his diplomacy, 3008 ; accepts Bhoja’s 
overtures, %73 ; receives Bhoja at court. 


JOLLY. 

f 8208 ; attacks Trillaka, 3278 ; his endow- 
ments, 3316; his sons, 3371 ; marriages of 
hie daughters, 3394 ; ruling in Laukika year 
twenty five, date of his birth, 8404 ; 3448 ; 
conditions of his reign, 1. 1(5; Kalhapa not 
under his patronag€>, 17 ; abstract account 
of his accession, 123; his early diflSculties, 
ib ; his character and policy, 124 ; his loss 
and recovery of Lohara, 125 ; his other 
successes, 126; his foreign relations, ib, ; 
his defeat of Bothana, 127 ; his success over 
Bhoja, 128 ; last years of his rule, 129; his 
family, th, 

JayasiMha^ a Velftvitta, v. 226. 

Jayasimka, fights against Hammira, vii. 58. 

Jayasiriiha, king of Gujr&t, sends mission to 
Kasmir, II. 28(5. 

Jaya»ihnla^ Kasmir village, v. 121. 

Jayasidmiriy image of Vi^i^u, iii. S50 ; temple 
of, v. 449. 

Jaycu^vamipuray a locality, i. W9. 

JayavanUy now Zevan, founded by Kala^a, vii. 
G07 : 952 ; viii. 2439 ; Tak^aka spring at, II. 
458 

Jayendrfty king of Ka4mir, ii. 63 ; story of his 
minister Saihdhimati, 65 ; dies without son, 
81 ; viii. 3418. 

Jayendra, uncle of Pravarasena II., iii. 115, 
J21 ; builds Vihftra in Pravarapura, SS>5^ 
father of Vajrendra, 381. 

JayendrainharUy in S'rinagar, iii. S55 ; v. 428. 

JayesvarOy shrine of S'iva, iv. 681. 

JayyOy see Jayyaka. 

Jayyaka : Jnyya, Dftmara, insulted by Sussala, 
viii. 678; joins Bhik^acara, 969 ; on Sussala’s 
side, 1131 ; bis death, 3315. 

Jayyaka. son of Nay ana, becomes a D&mara, 

vii. 494 ; killed, 498 ; his career, II. 305. 

Jayyaka y chamberlain, vii. 1038. 

Jenlam river, see Vitasta, Jailam. 

Je-je, monastery of, mentioned by Ou-k'ong, 
iii. 380 n. 

Jiwa, i.e. Buddha, doctrine of, i. 102; killing 
prohibited by, iii. 7, 28 ; images of, iv. 200, 
211, 261 ; Bhiksu Sarvajnainitra called 
another J., 210 ; story of J. slaying snake, 

viii. 2234. 

Jindurajoy son of Madanaraja, minister, vii. 
265 ; imprisoned, 272 ; intrigue of his 
daughter, 307 ; commander- in-chief, 365 ; 
attacks Ananta, 369 ; cursed by Suryamati, 
476; dies, 5f53 ; 1364. 

^ jlr7p>ddhdra y ‘ restoration of temples,’ etc., 
vi. 307 ; viii. 2380. 

Ji^rpUy sons of, vi, 155, 160. 

Jivana, wrongly Sanskritized name of Zevan 
village, II. 384. 

Johilamafhay in S'rinagar, vii. 1619. 

’ Jolly, Prof. J., on Kaimir administration, 
v. 167 ti. 
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JONARAJA. 

•)<>nar&ja^ his Chronicle of Kasmir, 11. 378 5 
text of his Chronicle in Bombay edition, 
283 n. ; his deficient knowledge of realia, 

1 . 14 ; his data of KaSmir topography, 11 . 
373. 

Juhf/a^ in charge of P&d^ra office, viii. 861. 

Juifka^ Turu^ka king, i. 168; founds Juska- 
pura, 169. 

Ju^hapurtty now Zukur, i. 169 ; II. 4o6. 

Jvalamukhicakra, at T,^en, i. 122 n. 

Jyest*ha, spring of, at Jyetihcr, 11. 289. 

Jye^ihanatha, equivalent of Jye^t'keda, i. 113 n. 

JyeiffhapalUf step-brother of Daryaka, viii. 
H<>4 ; follower of Bhik^acara, 1447 ; meets 
Hujji, 1661 ; 1671 ; his brother Kaktika, 
176i. 

Jyei^ihajnidra : Jye^tJwka^ S'iva worshipped at 
Nandik^etra, i. 118 ; forms of name, ih. 11 . ; 
Jalauka's offering to J., 161 ; Lalitaditya’s 
temple of J., iv. 190 ; its ruins at Buth^er, | 
V. 56-69 n. ; J. worshipped by Vasi^tka, 
viii. 2430. 

Jye^t?iarudra : Jye^fh^Sa : Jye^lheevara, Asoka’s 
temple of, at S'rinagari, i. 1^4 * 
ditya’s shrine of J., S 47 ; S'iva J. 
worshipped at .lyether, II. 289 ; hill of 
«Jye.s^barudra, i.e. Takht-i-Sulaiman , ib.:\ 
iiopaditya* s shrine of dye^t^l^esvara, 290; 
identity of Jalauka's temple, ih. : present 
Jye^tliesvara Tirtha, 463 ; i. 113 n. 

Jyt*Hih<*kiy s^e Jye^itharudra. 

Sf^e Jyes^harudra. 

shrine at Tripuresa hill, v. i 2 .?. J 

d yeth'^lud^r, Ks. form of Skr. Jye^tharudra, 
li. 289. 

•lyether, site of *jyosyiesvara Tirtha, i, 341 n. ; 
<lerivation of name, II, 289 ; 463. 


K. 

Kabul, S'ahi rulers of, iv. 140-143 n. ; I. 89; 
TI. 336 ; its conquest by Muhammadans, 
339. 

Kaca^ epic story of, ii. 96. 

Kdcagala, now Kac’gul Marg, II. 3S18. 
hacchayucaiuiy a kind of grass, i, 

Kadamhari^ a mare called, viii. 1016. 

Kai, village, the old Katik&, ii. 14 n. ; 11. 460. 
Knildsa^ mount, iii. 376. 

Kaimuh, the old Katimu^a, ii. 66 n. 

Kaitabha^ demon, i. 262. 

Kdkttf descendants of, vii. 1311 viii. ISO,- 
634, 676, 677, 699, 1079, 1102, 1262. 
kdkapada* * mark of omission/ iv. 117. 
Kak^por, village, supposed site of Utpalapura, 
iv. 695 n. ; IX. 474; not site of Khagi, i. 
flOn. 

Kdkaruha, locality in S'amAl&, viii. 1204, 1626 ; 
11. 484. 


KAOH ANA. 

Kakodar, mountain ridge, iii. 490 n. ; deriva- 
tion of name, viii. 1696. 

Kdkutatha, stories of descendant of, iv. 67; 
viii. 2976. 

Kdlayamlikd^ river in Nepal, iv. 666. 

Kalagnirudra, worshipped at Suyam, i. 34 n. 

Kdlambi^ name of hospice, iii. 480. 

Kalarnpor, village, old Kalyai^iapura, iv. 483 n. ; 
11. 472. 

Kdlapdka, father of Arjuna, viii. 29. 

Kalam^ son of Ananta, Kasmir king, vii. 231 ; 
deprived of power, 244 ; his son Utkar^ sent 
to Lohara, 266; his misc<'iiduct, 273; his 
di.Mgrace, 308; attacks Anantw, 366; btirns 
Vijayesvara, 408; reconcilud with Harsa, 
488; his administration, 60r> ; pious fouiula- 
tions, 624; foreign expeditions, 676; im> 
prisons Har^a, 6?7 ; final illness, 698 ; his 
death, 723 ; his refusal of Dugdhaghata, 
1173 ; his son Bhoja, viii. 209 ; his treasures, 
1969; his invention of gilding, 3364 ; 3440; 
summary of his reign, 1. 110; his authority 
outside Kasmir Valley, 111. 

Kalasa^ lord of Vallapura, vii. 220, 688. 

Kalffsa^ son of Hilla, supporter of Sussala, 
viii. 1090, 2167. 

Kalahayahja^ revenue office, vii. 670. 

Kala^ardja, Thakkura from Lohara, vii. 1040; 
murders Dhammata, 1046; iiujirisoned bv 
Har^ia, 1212. 

KaMar<{ja^ Thakkura of Rfijapuri, vii. 1267 ; 
attacks Uccala, 1276-94. 

KalaHesa : Kalakckvara^ temple of S'iva, vii. 
627, 628, 1073, 1077. 

Kdlenakay Pass, viii. 1876; identified with 
Kuliyan, 11 297. 

Kafha^ ruler of Kalin jara, vii. 1266, 1360 ; his 
granddaughter married tr» Sussala, viii. 204 ; 
619; 681 ; his death, 618; 916; derivation 
of name, < Kafya^ 1. 13 n. 

Kalhnrta^ author of Rfijatarafigini, i.-viii. 
Colophons ; his fatlier Canpuka, 1. (i ; his 
uncle Kanaka, 7 ; his probable homo at 
Parihasapui*a, ib. ; his Brahman caste, 8 ; 
his 8'aiva cult, t/>. ,* his interest in Buddhism, 
ib. ; his training as a Kavi, 10; liis study of 
the Vikramai’ikadovacarita and Har^aea- 
lita, ib.; his knowledge of the epics, 11 ; 
his acquaintance with literary history, ,• 
mentioned by Maiikha under the name 
Kalya^ia, 12 ; derivation of name Kalhapa 
< Kalyapa, 13 ; probable birth date of Kai- 
hapa, 16 ; Kasmir politics during his life- 
time, 16; his family's position under Har?a, 
17 ; does not write Chronicle under Jaya- 
simha’s patronage, ih. ; his estimate of Kai- 
mirians, 18 ; his animosity against Pamaras, 
and Kayasthas, 19 ; his contempt for Puro- 
hitas, ib. ; his personal relations with con- 
temporaries, 20 ; his motives in writing his 
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Chronicle, 21 ; conceives his work as a 
Kavya, 22 ; his regard for the Alamkaradas* 
tra, 23; recognizes historical impartiality, 
24 ; his review of earlier Chronicles, t/>. ,* his 
use of inscriptions, 25 ; his interest in anti- 
quarian objects, 26 ; his knowledge of 
contemporary history, 27 ; his want of 
mtical spirit, 28 ; his credulity, 29 ; his 
limited historical horizon, 30 ; his artificial 
chronology, 31 ; his impartiality, 32 ; his 
sketches of characters, 33 ; his humour, ib, ; 
bis dramatic descriptions, 34 ; want of pre- 
cision in his chronology, ib. ; his exact 
topography, 35; general ideas in his views 
of history, 30 ; his religious notions, 87 ; ' 
his illustrations of political maxims, ib,i 

. ' his views on fiscal policy, 38 ; character of 
his style, ib. : his didactic verses, 39 ; ob- • 
scuxities of his diction, 40 : writes only for 
contemporaries, 41 ; completes his work, 
42 ; has not finally revised latter portions, 
43 ; his slips in last two books, 44 ; his 
chronological system, 66-61 ; want of critical 
judgment in his chronology, 63 ; his chro- 
nology of the Karkotas, 67 ; value of his 
chronology, 68 ; indicates his authorities for 
‘ recovered ’ kings, 72 ; quotes a * pra^asti,* 
79 ; his bias for Matrgupta, 84 ; his use of 
contemporary records, 97 ; his silence on 
Mahmud's expedition against Ka^mir, 108 ; 
his first-hand information about Har$a, 112 ; 
records Har^a's end from relation of eye- 
witness, 116; his <lifi'u8eness in last book, 
117 ; his coTiteini>t for Lo^hana and sym- 
pathy for Bhoja, 1 29 ; his closing encomium 
on Juyasiriihas family, ib. ^ topographical 
information given by K., II. 366 ; his 
notices of KaSmir topographia sacra, 367 ; 
his notices of foundations, 368 ; his personal 
visits to KaiSmir Tirthas, his inci- 

dental references to localities, 369 ; his 
topographical accuracy, 370 ; his estimates 
ol distances, 371 ; his Sanskrit names of 
localities, ib.: appreciates Kasmir climate, 
426 ; his description of S'rinagar, 444 ; is 
acquainted with Baravul village, I. 121 n. ; 
has visited Buth^ser site, v. 55-59 n. ; ^ 
acquainted with S'irab^^ila, II. 342. 

Kalhfina^ son of Sahadova, viii. 926. 

Kalhm^ikd^ queen of Jayasiihha, viii. 1648; 
chosen by Bhoja to mediate, il069 ; sent to j 
Taramfilaka, 3097 ; receives Bhoja, 3244 ; 
derivation of name, < Skr. Kalyapika, 1. 
13. 

Kalif era, i. 48, 50. 51. 

Kalitlasa, supposed identity with Matfgupta, 
-iii. 129 n. 

Katdkd, river, iv. 146 . 

K&lin^i^ the Yamuna River, i. 60: iii. 

Kalihga^ country^ iv. 1^7. 


Kalinjara^ territory near Kasmir, vii. : 
Kalha, ruler of, viii. 206, 618, 915 ; TI. 433. 

Kdliya^ Naga, identified with Mahapadma, iv. 
593 n. ; subjugated by Vispu, v. 11% : located 
in Volur lake, II. 424. 

Kdliya, pamara, viii. 41 ; father of Praka^a, 
1659. 

Kallana. brother of Suryamati, vii. 182 ; name 
an Ap. derivative, < Skr. Kalya^a, 1. 13. 

Kalland^ sister of Atlanta, vii. 2fl3. 

^ Kallar,' of Alberuni, probably Lalliya S'ahi 
of R&jat., II. 336. 

Kallata, fictive name, iv. 462. 

KaUafa Bhatfa, S'aiva teacher, v. 66. 

^Kalodaka, sacred lake, now Nund-Kol, i. 
86 n., I. 407 ; name given to Kanakavahini, 
i. 149-150 n. 

Kalydna^ ne{>hew of Dhanya, viii 2006. 

Kalyai;^a, Kavi, mentioned by Mankha, identi- 
cal with Kalhaoa, I. 12 ; name Kalhapa 
derived from Kalyaua» 

JCalydypay see Kalyanacaiidra. 

Kalydrpa, see Kalyapavarman. 

Kalydifa^ capital of Oalukyas, vii. J 

Kalydfj,acan(lra : Kalydr^a, son of Gargacandra, 
viii. 582 ; imprisoned, 609 ; executed, 615. 

Ka/ydJ^adeiHf married to JayApicja, iv. 4r»2, 467 ; 
founds KalyAigiapurH, 48;:J , installed in 
ofiice, 485 ; mother of SamgrdniApida 11., 
674. 

Kalydrfapura, now Kalarnpor, iv. : viii. 
lisr>, 120], 1203, 2348, 2KU ; history of, 
11 . 472. 

Kalyatutrdja, Brahman soldier, viii. 1071. 

JCalydnardja, brother of KularAja, viii. 21 15. 

Kalydyavd(la, pftmara, viii. 824, 1005. 

Kalydyavarman : Kdtynnuj undo t>f Oippata- 
jayaplda, iv. 679, 697. 

* kalyapdfa, ‘ spirit-distiller,’ iv. 677. 

Kdmadeva^ grandfather of YaAaskara, v. 469 ; 
viii. 256, 261 n. 

Kamala, sacred spring at Mftrtapda, JI. 465. 

jLUTnald, dancer, iv. 424, 465 ; founds Ka- 
malapura, 484. 

Kamaldy daughter of Jayasimha, viii. 3380. 

Ka7rmfadeinf queen of Lalitaditya, iv. 372. 

JSamaldhaita, market called, iv. 208. 

Kamaldkesava, image t»f, iv. 208. 

Kainalavnrdhaim^ general of Unmattavanti, 
V, 447; endeavours to secure crown, 451, 
456 ; rejected by Brahmans, 464, 467 ; 479. 

Karnafavatif queen of LalitAditya, iv. 208. 

Kamaliyffy son of Lavar&ja from Takka land, 
viii. 1091, 1188, 1190 n., 2062, 2064, 2318; 
story of his family, 3348. 

Kamalu, of Alberuiii, identical with Kama- 
luka S'&hi of R&jat., v. 232-233 n. ; II. 336. 

Kamafuk^, S'&hi ruler named, v. 2S9 : iden- 
tical with An^ernni's Shfthiva Kamalu, "1. 
JOl. “ * 
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K AM HA (.A. 

kennhftla, wearing of, a mark of inferiority, . 
401 ; vii. 40 ; viii. 2696-98 n. 

KanihaMvara^ village, now Krambhar, viii. S^Sl; 
11. 485. 

Kamboja^f horses of, iv. 165, 

Kdnfibu»a, name of watch-station on Pir 
l^an^&l route. Hi. 227 ; 11. 292. 

KamcTankoth (Kamelanakot;t »>)9 sit© of watch- 
station Kramavarta, i. 602 n. ; II. 292,894. 

* kmnpana ' : ^ Jcampana' * chief command of 
army/ term explained, v. 447 n. 

kfnnpayiddhipatiy kampanddhipa^ kampand- 
f/kina, kampnndpatt^ kampanesa^ titles 
meaning ‘ commander-in-chief, ’ v. 447 ,* 

vi. 228, 280, 288, 287, 259 ; vii. 154, 
267, 8(>5, 899, 579, 887, 923, 1819, 1362, 
1866; viii. 177, 180, 627, 647, 652,685, 
698, 860, 960, 1046, 1624, 1659, 1660, 2190, 
2205, ^4;^0, 2758, 2807, 2868, 8822. 

kampanodyrdhakay a military office, viii. 
1480 n. 

Kamraj, Abu-1-Fa?irs Pargana of, 11. 436 n. 

Kamraz, ttirritorial division, the old Krama- 
rajya, H. 15 n. ; extent of, II. 486. 

Ka^hga, enemy of, (K^sria), i. 59. 

Kanakay the singer, Cai;^paka*s brother, vii. 
1098, 1117: retires to varaQasi, viii. 13; 
probably an uncle of Kalhapa, 1. 7 ; his 
(‘.onnection with Buddhist worship, ih. 

Kanaka y son of Vajrendra, iii, 884. 

Kanakay son of Ilaladhara, vii. 288. 

Kanaka y nephew of Prasastakalada, viii. 670. 

Kanakak^a, legendary king of Kasmir, i. 
287 n. 

Kanakardhinl y river, now Kank'^nai. i. 150 : 
called Kalodaka, ih, n. ; 107 ii. ; viii. 8866 ; 
IT. 881 ; its modern names, 489. 

Kdiiasravatiy dancing girl, vii. 14601 

Kanauj, see Kanyakubja. 

Kdnday territory on Ka^Smir border, vii. 590 ; 
chief of, viii, 1346. 

Krnidardjay follower of Sussala, viii. 1129. 

KandarpOy brother of Varahadeva, made lord 
of the * Gate,’ vii. 681 ; resigns and is re- 
appointed, 595 ; neglected by Utkar^a, 755 ; 
Har^a’s lord of the *■ Gate,* 887 ; closes 
routes to Dards, 912; at Liohara, 968; 
attacks Bajapuri, 978 ; wins victory^ 981 ; 
made governor of Lohara, 996 ; exiled, 
1007 ; remembered by Ilar^a, 1641 ; recalled 
by Uccala, viii. 187. 

Kandarpashhtyiy son of Tuhga, vii. 73. 

KdT^diletray village, viii. 929. 

Kapdur, village, old Kapt&hotsa (P), i. 174 n. 

Kangan, village, perhaps old Kahkapapura, 
II. 490. 

kangMr, the 'Kasmir brazier (ka^thafigarika), 
v. 106 n., 462 n. * 

Kangra, the old Tr^erta, iii. 100 n. ; S'am- 
karavarman’s relations with, 1. 99. 


KARKOTADRANGA. 

Kanik, Albifr uni’s stoi*y of king, iv. 277 n. 

Kani^kay Turu^ka king, the KAKHkKt of coins, 
founds Kanifkapura, i. 166 1 patron of 
Buddhists, 171 n* ; his date according to 
Kalhapa, 1. 64; Ka^mir traditions about 
him analyzed, 76 ; his Stupa and inscribed 
tablets in Kasmir, II. 856. 

Kani^kapuray now K&nispor, i. 168 : 11. 482. 

Kahkay an attendant of Tuhga, vii. 85. 

Kahkali, courtezan, her adventures on Pir 
Pantsftl Pass, II. 395. 

Kank'^nai river, old KanakavAhini, i. 107 n., 
149-160 n. ; popular etymology of name, 
11.381. 

KahkarfapurOy founded by Didda, vi. 301 ; 
possible identification of, 11. 490. 

Kahkarparmn^ay Tuhkhara magician, iv. 246. 

Kahkat^avarsUy ^ the rainer of bracelets,* epithet 
of K$emagupt% vi. 161 ; SOly. Corr, 

Kankatori, river, old Sarasvati, 11. 282. 

Kari.%dkotsay Agrahara, i. 174* 

Kdniirdjay brother of Didda," vii. 1 285 7 ^ his 
family, 1732 viii. 3449. 

Kanyakubja : Kdnyakubjay territo^ of Kanauj, 
i. 117; Yasovarman king of, iv. 135; ety- 
mology of name, 133 n, ; 145; vanquished 
by Jayapida, iv. 471 ; v. 266; rulers of, 

vii. 237 ; viii. 2052 ; its ruler in friendship 
with Javasimha, 2^BS, 

Kanyesutli, dam across Badrihel Nala, 11.381. 

Kapalamocana, Tirtha, II. 472. 

Kapalika, a class of mendicants, vH. 44> 1211 ; 
designation of attendant at burial ground, 

viii. 995 n. 

Kdpdliriy a sect, iii. 869. 

Kapaie^vara, site of Papas fidana Tirtha, now 
Koiher, i. 32 n. ; its sacred tank, vii. 190 : 
well known to Alberuni, 11. 359 n. ; its 
legend and history, 467. 

Kapateiivaramahatmya, taken from Hara- 
caritacintainapi, 11. 878. 

Kcptlay son of Ksemnraja, in charge of 
Bohara, vii. 1299, 1613 ; his son Bar^ata, 
viii. 20 ^. 

KapilUy a councillor, vii, o07. 

kapitfhay fruit (cherry J*), iv. S^t9,220y 222 . 

Kardla, district, now Ad’vin, i. 97 : II. 471. 

Karahkanadi, modem Skr. designation of 
Kanakav&hhii, i. 149-150 n. ; 11. 381. 

Knrapathay territory, lor<l of, viii. 

Kardamardjay son of Phalgupa, vi. 200, 325, 
341. 

* karewa/ Persian term for Kasmir ‘ Udar,* 
II. 425. 

Kdrkotay Kasmir N&ga, iii. 4 ^ 0 ,- dynasty 
descended from, 529 ; iv, 713 ; chronology of 
K&rkotas, I. 66 ; origin of dynastic name, 85. 

Kdrkofadrahyay watch-station on To^^maidftn 
route, vii. 140 n. ; viii. 1596, 1997; ll. 291, 
I 899. 
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KARN^ KASVAPA. • 


JTrtnrMi, epic hero, vii. 153, 116M. 

Karr^^ Taiitrin, viii. 507. 

Karima f follower of Garf^a, viii. 003, 012. 

Karr^bhutij follower of Bhogasena, ^'iii. 394, 
898. 

Kar^d^ha : Kart^dha^ now district KarnAv,viii. 

2526 ; II. 406 ; its history, 434. 

Karrpahay sac Kan^iacjha. 

Kar^apa^ councillor, v. 129. 

Karipasripataj of doubtful meaning, iv. 588. 

Kartfdia^ peojdo and couiitry, i. 800; iv. 151 ; 
ruled by princess Ratta, 152; vii. 075; Par- 
madiy hiTig of, 935, 980, 1119, 1124; coin 
. 4;ype of, 

Karn&v, district, old Kan^aha, viii, 2485 n. ; 
II. 405. 

' harr}lratha ^ * litter,' iv. 4^7 ,• v. 219. 

Karpnrn^ a person, viii. 975. 

Kasia mountains, of Ptolemy, i. 817 n. 

Kdsikdvrtti, Vamana author of, iv. 497. 

Kasir, Kasmiri name of Kasmir, 11, 852 ; its 
phonetic derivation, 380. 

-^TCasira,’ designation of a copper coin, II. 810. 

Kasmir, names of (Skr. Kaimira : Kdsmiray 
Ks. Kastr, Ptolemy’s Kdirirttpa), II. 852 ; 
history of name, 880 ; attoraptG<l etymolo- 
gies, ib. : legend of creation of K., i. 25-27 ; 
its Nagas, 28-31 ; its famous Tirtlias, 82-88 ; 
inconquerable by force, .89 ; its cool sum- 
mer, 41; characteristic products, 4^/ 
identified with Parvati, 72 ; hallowed by 
Tirthas, ii. 1S6>: its seasons, 187-141 ; its 
tender fare, viii. 1868 ; refuge for Panjab 
Hindus, 8846 ; its abundance of holy sites, 
II. 367 ; its attractions for northern 
visitors, 356 ; its security from foreign 
aggression ; its historical isolation, I. 30 ; 
IX. 359 ; its historical continuity, I. 130 ; its 
administrative statecraft, 37 \ old fiscal 
administration, 100 ; jpodest economic con- 
ditions of old K., 110; II. 326;- its inter- 
course with Hindu states south, I. 109 ; its 
political conditions in Kalha^a's time, 15. 

Kasmir history, Kalhapa's account of, 1. 
71; earliest rulers, 72; Gonanda dynasty, 
77 ; kings of Second and Third Book, 80 ; 
K&rkoj^a dynasty, 87 ; Utpala’s dynasty, 
97; Ta^askara, 108; Parvagupta’s dynasty, 
104 ; First Lohara dynasty, 106 ; Second 
Xiohara dynasty, 117 ; see chronology. 

Ancient geography of Kaimir, classical 
notices, II. 851 ; Chinese accounts, 854 ; 
Muhammadan notices, 358 ; scanty Indian 
references, 364 ; Kasmir records, 365 ; local 
traditions, 383; clearly defined limits of 
country, 387 ; geographical position of 
Valley, 888 ; unity of drainage system, ,• 
legend of Valley once a lake, 389 ; its lacus- 
trine features, th,^ mountains as its ramparts, 
89f); its frontiers guarded by watch- 


stntions, 891 ; their organization, th. : oro- 

f graphy of Kasmir, 892 ; river system, 
411 V river-commimication, 414; soil of 
valley, 425; climate, 420; cultivation, 427 ; 

. irrigation ci^als, 428 ; ethnography, 429 ; 
frontiers, 481 ; ancient political divisions, 
436 ; density of population, 437 ; Pargaijas, 
493 ; map of ancient K., how prepared, 848. 

Kahnira : see Kasmir. 

^ K&smira,’ ‘ saffron,’ II. 305. 

* Kasmiraja,' ‘ saftron.’ II. 305. 

Ka^irniri, words quoted by Kalhnpa, v. 898 ; 
abuse, vii. 441-448 n. ; see proverbs^ 

Ka^mirians, mentioned jidong with Kiras, viii. 
2707 ; cowardice of; 922-924 ; distrusted by 
Sussala, 1148'; freed from taxes at Gay A, 
vi. 254 ; vii. 1(X)8; hospice abroad for, iii, 
480; origin and homogeneity of race, II. 
42() ; KtUhapas estimate of K., 1 IK; tlieir 
iiK^onstancy understood by Kalhaiia, 88 ; 
reputed as pedestrians, II. 852 ; called Kas- 
poiroi by Dionysius of Samos, if*. ; thtur 
character according to Hiuen Tsiang, 855 ; 
employed by Alberiini as Paiujits, 8W n. 

Kaspapyros, of Hekataios, locality in Gan- 
dhara, II. 358. 

Kaspatyros, of Herodotos, wrongly identified 
with Kasmir, II. 353. 

Kaspeira, Ka4mir known to Ptolemy by name 
of, II. 352. 

Kaspeirmans, extent of territory of, IT. 851. 

Kaspeiria, of Ptolemy, identified with Ka.'5rnir, 
II. 351 ; reproduces Prakrit name of KaAinir, 
852. 

Kaspciroi, Kaamirians mentioned as, by 
Dionysios, II. 352» 

Kast*var, territory, ancient Ka^^havA^a 
0 kishtwar '), vii. 590 n, ; II. 431; routes 
to, 410. 

Kas^^vAr, village in Dunta district, vi. 202 n. 

^ kdsthamuniy * hermit on a pillar,* viii. 2391, 

Add, 

Kdsihavdta, territory of Ka^t^vAr, vii. 690; 
11 431. 

Kd'^thavdiay locality in Kasmir, vi. : viii. 
890, 468. 

Ka^t^hela, see KAi^^hila. 

KdHfbila, K^t^hiil quarter of S'rinagar, viii. 
Jia9: II. 451; called gloss, vi. 

89 n. 

♦Ka'^vira, assumed Prakrit form of name 
‘ Kasmir,' II. 352, 886. 

Ka^yapn., P^ajApati, slays Jalodbhava, creates 
kaAmir, i. 26, 41 ; KaAmir ' the land of 
Ka^yapa, 45 ; Candradeva descended 
from, 181 ; makes VitastA reappear, iv. 
486; KaAmir cherished by, v. 118; legend 
of, in Nilamata, II. 889; VitastA brought 
forth by, 411 ; name Kasmir supposed to be 
dorivecf from, 358. 
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icaSyapagara. 

Ka^yapdgaraj locality, viii. 3357. 

Ka^yapapura, a name of Multftn, II. 354 n. 
♦Kaayapapura, alleged original of name 
‘ Kaimir; II. 358. 

katakavdrika, designation of doubtful mean- 
ing, vi. 346. 

kat^&r, a weapon, viii. 312 n. 

K&thiil, quarter in S'rinagar, old Kn^Vhila, 
viii. 1169 n. ; II. 451. 

Kafikd, now Kai village, ii. I 4 460. 
Kafimu^a. the modern Kaimuh, ii. 55; II. 
471. 

Katistfialif village, viii. 976. 

‘ katt/ pf Alberiini, perhaps for * karpiratha,' 

* litter,’ iv. 407 n. 

Katianurya^ soldier, viii. 345. 

Katihkanas, * th« seven Kohkapas,’ iv. 159. 
Knrerly river, iv. 155. 

Ka’i^y planet S^ukra, iv. 496. 

Kavya, Kalhana’s study of, I. 10; Rftjatar.. 
composed as a K., 22 ; Kalhapa employs 
style of, 38 ; the historical Kavyas 
(Caritas), 3. 

Kdvyad^viy wife of S'ura, v. 41. 

Kdiyrtdei’^h^araf temple of Sadftsiva, v. 41. 
KAvyalamkaravrtti, text. iv. 497 n, 

* clerks,’ S>flSoials,’ iv. 90; oppres- 
sions practised by, 621, *629; vii. 1226; 
character of, viii. 131 ; their power curbed 
by Uccala, 85-114; Brahman designated as 

* kayastha,’ 2383, Add . ; correspond to 
‘ Karkuns,’ I. 19 ; censured by Kalhapa, ih. 

Kayyaj king of Lata, iv. 209. 

Knyya, father of Viiaya, viii. 1138, 1160, 1286, 
1479. 

Kayyd^ concubine of Kalasa, vii. 725, 857 ; 

her son JayarAja, 733, 1034, 1058. 
Kayydman^aka^ brother of, vii. 93. 
Krtyyasvdmhi, shrine, iv. 209. 

Kayyanihara, residence of Sarvajuamitra, iv. 

210 . 

Kern, Professor H., on meaning of t«3rm 

* pamara,’ 11. 304. 
k**^ahonui^ a rite, vii. 18. 

Kemva^ Vi^pu called, i. 38; temple of, at 
Jayapura, iv. BOH. 

JCesava, minister, vii. 204. 

Kemva, superintendent of Lothikamapia, viii. 
435, 469. 

Ke4avarama, Papdit, owner of codex arche- 
typus of Kajatar., I. 45. 

Kenn, a Karpa^a, vii. 675. 
kh of Ks.,<Skr. nk^ i. 340 n. 

Khddand^ queen, builds Vihara, iii. 14. 

Kha4i‘^iH, district of Khruv, viii. 733 ^ 1413, 
1477; 11.458. 

Khdddyd, Agrah&ra, v. 23. 

Khag, Village, old Khagi, i. 90 n. 
Khngf»ndrajlsiTig of Ka4mlr, i. 89 ; viii. 3410 ; 


KHOKDUR. 

Khdgi^ Ap^ahara, now Khag, i. 90 s II. 476 ; 
Khagika. 

Khdyikd^ Agrahara, i. SJfi: see Khagi. 

' khahkhorda,’ * witchcraft/ in Bower MS., iv. 
94 n. 

KhaiAal, Valley, old KhaAali, vii. 399 n. ; II. 
410. 

Khakhas, the old Kha4a tribe, i. 817 n. ; 
plundering inroads of, II. 392 ; their settle- 
ments in Vitasta Valley, 404. 

Khampor, hamlet, wrongly identified with / 
Kani^kapnra, i. 168 n. ; 11. 482 n. 

Khan^bal, junction of rivers at, II. 412; old 
name of, 414 n. 

Khand'^bavan, quarter in S'rinagar, old 
Skandabhavana, II. ^139. 

Kkdndava, forest, viii. 9f)2. * 

KhahkhUf minister, builds Matha, iii. 483 ; in- 
trigues with Anahgalekba, 497 ; pardoned 
by Durlabhavardhana, 522. 
k/nu*j\ measure, * Khar war,’ v. 71. 

‘ khdrkhoda' ‘ witchcraft,’ iv. OJf, ; v. 239. 

* khdrkhoia^ ‘ sorcerer,’ iv. 94 n. 

. Kharot, village, vii 168 n. 

* ‘ KharwAr,’ the ancient Khari, v. 71 n. ; 

* Kharwar in money,’ II. 325. 

JCham : Khanfgka^ tribe, the modern Khakhas, 
i. SJ7 : light with lord of * Gate,’ vii. 217 ; 
of Rajapuri, 979; in Visalata, viii. 177, 
1074; from Bilvavana, 393; at Viranaka, 
409,410; at Bapa4ala, 1665-1773; followers 
of Sujji, 1868, 1895; plunder BhuteAvara, 
2756; of Dinnagrama, in Karnav, 2917, 
30(X>, 3088 ; mentioned in Byhatsaihhita, 
II. 365 ; occupy borders of Kasmir, 430 ; 
in Vitasta Vafley, 433 ; Kha4a, as designa- 
tion of Lohara chiefs, vi. 175 : vii. 773; of 
Tuiiga, from Parpotsa, vi. 318 ; of rulers of 
Rajapuri, vii. 1271, 1278, 1281; viii. 887, 
1466. 

Khasalaya, now KhaiAal, i. 317 n. 

Khasdli^ territory, now Khai4al, vii. 399. 
Kkdsafd, a locality, i. SJ^. 

* khafdkuj word of doubtful meaning, viii. 3139. 
Khela, follower of Bhoja, vii. 1657. 

Kheri^ territorial 8n1>divisi on, now Khur- 
Nar*VBV, i. 335: viii. 1260; II. 470; its 
charge as an office {kh^rikdrya)^ i. 336 n. ; 
viii. 960, 1118, 1482, 1624. 

Kherigam, on Ki^angahga, II. 282. 
kherikdrya^ see Kheri. 

Kheritaldlasa, village, viii. 1414. 

Khihpla, S'ahi, coin of, i. 347 n. ; I. 66. , 
Khihkhxla’^NareTidTdditya, king of Kasmir, i, 
S 47 ,• I. 80 ; his date as shown by coin, 66. 
Khnla^ Agrahara, now probably Khuli, i. SJ^O, 
Khonamu^j village, now KhunHnoh, i. 90: 
II. 468. 

Khondur, village, the old 8kandapura, i. 
340 n. 
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KHovu rtrr)n. 

Kh6vnrx>6r, Kasmir Pargapat II. 46/5. 

Khruv, village, old IGiaduvi, viii. 738 n.; 

sacred springs of, TI. 459. 

Khud'^bal, old K(iurik&bBla, iii. 347 n., 339- 
349 n. 

Khuli, village, old Khola, i. 340 n. ; II. 460. 
Khun^moh, village, old Khonamu^a, i. 90 n. ; 
II. 458. 

Khur, village, II. 470. 
khiirkhuiaf a title (?), vii. 298. 

Khur-Nar*vav, Pargapa, the old Kheri, i. 
335 n. ; II. 470. 

IChuy^honi, Pargana, the old Khuyaarama, 
viii. 2695-98 n. ; IJ. 488. 

Khuyanrama^ now Pargapa Khuy“hom, viii. 
2698; TI. 488. 

Kica4rama, wrongly Sanskritized name of 
Ki^hom, i. 147 n. 

Kidara, legend on Ka4mir coins, 1. 85 and n. ; 
II. 319. 

Kiblhorn, Prof. F., on Mahabhasya, i. 176 n. 
killing of animals, prohibited by Gopaditya, i. 
344; by Meghavahana, iii. 5, 6, 79-81; by 
Matrgupta, 255; by Suy^^a, v. 119. 

Ki-li-to, a race in Ka^tnir named by Hiuen 
Tsiang, II. 430. 

Khhnara : JSara, king of’Kasmir, ne^ Nara. 
Knhnarayrama ^ village, i. 199. 

Kimi%arapura.t town of King Nara T., i. 274 ; i^ee 
Narapura. 

kind, revenue in Kasmir collected in, v. 

171 n. ; II. 328 ; salaries paid in, ih. , 
Ki-pin, Chinese term a[>pli(3d to Kibui Valley, 
II. 354 ; envoys <if, iv. 8 n. ; * kampana * 
wrongly supposed to be Ki-pin, v. 447 n, 
Kira, a race near Kasmir, viii. 2767 ; men-* 
tioned in Brhatsamhita, 11. 365. 

Kirti, ruler of Baddhapura (Y), probably same 
as Kirtiraja, vii, 588, 

Kirtiraja, lord of Nilapura, vii. 582, 588- 
590 n. 

KifiangaPga river, called Kr^pa, vii. 588 n. ; 

’ called Sindhu, viii. 2507 n! ; confluence of, 
K. with Madhiimati and Barasvati, i. 37 n. ; 
climate of its valley, viii. 2509-13 n. ; politi- 
cal conditions of valley, II. 288 ; old sites 
in valley, 405. 

Kif^tw&r, tiee Ka9t**var. 

Ki tch4, KaiSmir monastery named by Ou- 
k'ox^, i. 147 n. 

Ki-to-U), founder of Little Yue-tchi rule, II. 
320. 

Ki^^hom, site of Krty&4rama Vihara, i. 147 n. ; 
IL 404. 

Klapboth, J. H., identifies Ka4mir names in 
T'ang Annals, II. 367. 
kle^as, five, of Buddhism, i. 138 n. 
kodrava, eating of, viii. 2596. 

Kons^r NAg, lake of Kramasaras, IT. 398. 

* kAr'sun,’ Ki , ‘gi 1 * 1*8 gold,' II. 318 n. 


KRSNA. 

* ki^»a^ ‘oath by sacred libation,’ v. 826; vi. 

211; vii. 8, 75, 492, 746; viii. 280. 2091, 2222, 
2287, 3006. 

Ko^iha, see KostheAvara. 

Ko^fhaka, see Kosthesvara. 

Ko^fkaka, servant of Malla, vii. 1480. 
Kosthesvara : Kosfha : Kosthaka, son of Pyth- 
vihara, viii. 1261; 13^; flees from Sujji, 
1506; leaves Bhik^u, 1523; deserts from 
Ja^’asirhha, 1584 ; becomes his councillor, 
1640; goes to BapaAal&, 1682; forsakes 
Bhik^u, 1701 ; sent against Lohara, 1967 ; 
flees from Jayasitiiha, 1987 ; breaks into 
Kasmir, 1996 ; defeats Mallarjuna, 2006, . 
won over by JayasiihliM, 2020 ; ally of Sujj’, 
2080 ; attacked by king, 2199 ; leave 
KaAmir, 2214 ; joins Mmlarjuna, 2219 , 
breaks into Kasmir, 2260 ; surrenders, 2270 , 
imprisoned, 2812; his wife becomes Sati, 
2334 ; his death, 2340 ; his brother Catu^ka, 
2748. 

Kota, queen of Ka4mir, deposed by Shah 
Mir, J. 130 ; dies at Jayapura, II. 480. 
kotabkrtya, ^padati, * garrison -troops,’ vii. 
965 n. 

-kot^h < Skr. kotta, in Kasmir local names, 
II. 372. 

Kosher, village, site of Kapa^e^vara Tirtha, i. 
32 n.; II. 412, 467. 

‘ crore,’ monetary value in Kasmir 
reckoning, II, 322. 

Ko^itirtha, at Varahamflla, II. 488. 

K5tli, petty hill state, IT. 433. 
kotfa, * csLBtl&,^ abbreviation for Loharakotta, 
- II. 297 n. 

Kral’pur, hamlet at Trigam, II. 322. 

* Kram,’ KaAmir tribal names called, v. 248 n ; 

vii. 1171 n. ; disappearance of distinctions 
indicated by, 11. 430. 

Kramardjya, territorial division in KaAmir, 
now Kamraz, ii. 15 n. ; v. 87 ; vii. 223, 
1240, 1241, 1298, 1304, 1311; viii. 41, 2CK), 
250, 823, 926, 1005, 1432, 2924 ; its extent, 
II. 436 ; its old localities, 476-490. 
Kramasaras, old name of Kons^r Nag lake, 
II. 393. 

Kramavarta, watch-station on Pir Pantsii 1 
route, i. 302 n. ; iii. 22^; v. 39; called in 
gloss Kamelanako^^a, II. 291 ; position and 
ruins of Kainelankuth, 292; derivation of 
modem name, ib. 

Krambhar, village, old KambaleAvara, viii. 

250-251 n. ; II. 485. 

Kramuha, local name (?), iv 159 n. 

Kri48rdma, Vihara in Kasmir, iv. 184. 
Krodhanavi^aya, probably Pargapa Kruhin, 
II. 482. 

A>fpa,in6talA Ya^ovati on KaAmir throne, i. 70. 
A'/wd, the Kisangafigft- River, vii. SS6 ; viii. 
^^01 ; see Ki^angahgA. 
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krsnaganoA. 

a spring near Hay*h6m, If. 
Kfiamandaruy bard, v. 85. 

Krfavirya, Arjuna, iv. 107. 
hfitikah, erroneous reading for ‘ krtyakab/ i* 
137 n. 

Krtydy * Mritch/ in legend of Krty&^rama, i. 
137-147 ; Vihara in honour of, 147; * bewitch- 
ment,’ vii. 18. 

krtyakdhy witches called, i. 1S7, 

Krtyairamu Vihara, at Kits^hOm, i. 147; site 
of, II. 404. 

Kruhin, Kaimir Pargana, II. 482. 
kifdntioarUf a sacrificial rite, vii. 16 ; yiii. 2513. 
JC^atrikabhiyinikd (?), locality, viii. 1084. 
K^ema, treasurer, vii. 203, 210, 894. 

Kn^etna^ son of V&mana, vii. 1073. 

K^f'7na, servant of Hitahita, viii. 413. 

K^fmd, wife of Kandarpasirhha. vii. 102. 
Kifemadevaf official, viii. 264. 

KsemayaurlSvara, temple, vi. 175; its site, II. 
452. 

K^emaguptay son of Parvagupta, king of 
Kai^mir, vi. 150; his follies, 160; burns 
.7 aycndra vihara, 171 ; marries Didda, 176; 
his death, 186 , his son Abhimanyu, 188 ; his 
last, rites, 200; vii, 1284; viii. 3437; I. 104. 
Kifemamntkay at Varahamula, vi. 18G 
Kifemdnfmda^ ollicer, viii. 1430. . 

Kientartyay father of Kapila, vii. 1299. 
Kiiemardjay a Pfimara, viii. 2684. 

K^ematfty favourite of Ananta, vii. 482. 
K^emavadanuy general of Dards, viii. 2868. 
K^emendray poet, author of a ‘ Nrpavali,’ i. IS ; 
his * List of Kings,’ I. 24 ; his description 
of a Pamara, II. 308 ; moneta^ data in his 
works, 323 ; gives topographical informa- 
tion, 875 ; mentions hospice on Pir 
Pan^&l Pass, 395. 

‘ k^etrapdlay ‘ genius loci,’ vii. ^9G, 
K^etrapalapadclhati, text, iv. 696 n, 

K^Ulikdy grandmother of King Cidcravarman, 
v. 1290. 

M^iptikdy canal in S'rinagar, now Kut’kul, 
vii. 186-187 n. ; viii. 755, 956, 1006, 1066, 
1061,. 1116, 1164, 2166, S130; as line of de- 
fence, II. 417. 

Knray grammarian, instructs Jay&pida, iv. 

489, 

K^iray relative of Prthvihara, Dlunara, viii. 
648, 661, 1539. 

K^irabkupa, Pamara, vii. 358. 

K^iranaai, perhaps Dudgahga River, II. 
418. 

K^rapr^thay locality, vii. 1G8, 

K^tinanday king of Ka4mir, i. 836 ; viii. 3416. 
K^itirdgay ruler of Lohara, vii. 266 ; II. 
294* 

Kfuray death of, viii. 3316. 

K^urikdbala, quarter in S'rinagar, now 
Khu^^bal, iii. 547 ; II. 443. 

VOL. II. 


kylikdrinS. 

Ktfhera, region of (North), i. 43.* 

Kuk®r Nag, in Bring, II. 469. 

-kill, < Skr. kulya, in names of KaSmir 
streams, II. 372. 

Kular, village, old Kiiruhara, i. 88 n. ; II. 
464. 

Kulardjay officer, sent to murder Sujji, viii. 
2116; 2123; made city-prefect, 2190 ; 2815, 
2321,2825,2328; his administration, 3334- 
3341. 

Kulardjay soldier, vii. 975. 

Kiilardjay father (P) of Induraja, viii. 1431, 
Kiilarjak, Mount, of Albsruni, identical with 
Tatakuti, II. 248, 363. 

Kuliyan, alp, identified with Kalenaka, viii. 

1875-77 n. ; 11. 297. 

Kulfitay now Kulu district, iii. 4^S. 

Kumara, worshipped at Skandabavan, II, 340. 
Ku^ndrapdlay maternal uncle of Bhiksacara’s 
father, viii. 546. 

Kumdrasenay minister of Yudhi^thira II., iii. 
882. 

KumdriyOy grandson of Madhu, follower of 
Bliik.sacara, viii. 1751, 1758, 1765. 

' ktnnhhay ^ sacrificial cup,’ iv. 15, 699. 

^ kmnhhaddm^ ‘waterman* (P), iii. 4^6; kum- 
bhadasi, viii. 1727. 

Kinmiday minister of Unmattavanti, v. 428, 
434. 

Kumtfdahkhdy wife of Malla, vii. 1486. 

‘ kuodftt’ of S'arada, shown at S'ardi, II. 284 
•Jctoidalay ‘ ring,’ in village names, v. lOG, 
kiintardhm} y name of legendary streams, iv. 
SOG. 

Kuntly sons of (Pap^avas), i. 44. 

Kuriihdray Agrahara, now Kular, i. 88; II. 
464. 

Kuj'uk-^pfray pilgrimage to, viii. 540, 2220. 
Kui^Sy date of, i. 44, 51 ; war of, 82. 

KuSa, king of Ka4mir, i. 88; viii. 3409; I. 
74. 

Kttialanrty S'ramai^a, vii. 1098. 

Kusana kings, their date as assumed by 
Kalha^a, I. 64; KaiSmir traditions about 
them, 76. 

Kusnari (Alb&runi’s), Kunhar River, II. 361 . 

‘ ku 9 tha,’ ‘ kuth,’ aromatic root exported 
from Kai$mir, II. 365: 

Kuf^’^har, Ka4mir Pamela, II. 467. ' 

Kut%ul, canal, old K^iptika, viL 18^187 n. : 

viii. 732 n.; 11.417. 
ku^h, see kusiha.. 

Ku^tinlmattLy poem of Damodaragupta, iv. 
496. 

KuvaUvydditya : Kut}alaydm4a9 eon of Lalita* 
di^a, iv. 355, 862 ; made Ismjg of Ka4mir, 
372; defeats his brotilier, 376; hia death, 
392; viii. 3424; I. 93. 

KylindrinS, Ptolemy’s, identical with land of 
Kulindas, II, 351. 
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L. 

L, marks Lahore MS. of Rajatar., I. 61. 

/, pronounced r in Ka^Smir, i. 306 n. 

X. Lach'^mkul, canal, iii. 9 n., 463-464 n. ; II. 467. 
lacunae, in Rajatar. text, I. 48 ; wrongly 
assumed, iv. 140 n. 

lacustrine features, of KaiSmir Valley, 31. 389. 
^I^ada, servant of S'amkaravarman, v. 227. 
Ladakh, population of, i. 312 n. ; called ^ Great 
Tibet, ^ II. 436. 

* ladanadapda/ ' bell-clapper,’ ii. 99-100 n, 

Ladn, temple at, IT. 469. 

Laghupahcikd, Rfijanaka Ratnakap^ha’s com- 
mentary on the Stiitikusumafi jali, I. 46 n. , 
Laghupahcikd, Kajflnaka Ratnakapiha’s comr 
mentary on the Haravijaya, I, 46 n. 

* Inffna,* ^auspicious time,’ iii. 348, 361, 453; I 

viii. 1636. 

JLahara^ now <listrict of Lftr, v. 61 : vii. 911, 
1360, 1361, 1373; viii. 38, 427, 696, 602, 641, 
642, 667, 723, 724, 729, 743, 937. 94(i, 1104, 
1128, 1130, 1132, 1139, 1364, 3115; old sites 
in, 11. 488. 

Laharakotita, in Sind Valley, IT. 408 n. 
LaMcka7}a~Narendrddiiyay king of KaiSmir, iii. 
3SS : his date as indicated by coin, I. 66 ; 
historical evidence for his rule, 86. 

Lahore, Alber uni’s Lauhftwar, II. 363 ; wrongly 
supposed to be Loharn, 293. 

Lahur, see Lauhur. 

lake, legend of Ka^^mir once a, II. 890. 
loahkaka, enemy of Gargacandra, viii. 432 ; 

dvarapati, 451 ; joins Sussala, 456 ; 612. 
hahkaka^ foot-soldier, viii. 467. 

I^akkanacandra^ Damara, vii. 1172 ; II. 306. 

' laksa,’ Ki. * lakh,’ a monetary term, IT. 312. 
JLaksmaha^ nox>hew of Prayftga, chamberlain, 
viii. 911; 1286; Jayasiihha’s chief adviser, 
1382; pacifies Dfiraaras, 1539; his ascen- 
dency, 1567 ; insults Sujji, 1629 ; attacks 
Damaras, 1 660 ; treats for Bhiksu’s be- 
trayal, 1692; retires from Lohara, 1873; 
captured, 1889 ; nicknamed Bvha<lraja, 
1893; ransomed by Jayasiriiha, 1918; con- 
oiliatos Sujji, 1981 ; his death, 1999 ; his 
prime-ministership, 2471, 

Ijuk^inaket, brother of Sujji, viii. 2177. 
ZiahimaT^af image made by, iv. 274. 
LaksmaTpasvdminf image of, iv. 276. 
Laksmidhara, a Takka councillor, vii. 1207, 
1212, 1246, 1249, 1258, 1605. 

Laksmikulya, name of Lach^mkul canal, iii. * 
9 n. 

Lalava, Sanskritizod name of Lolab Pargapa, 
i. 86 n. 

Lalitdditya-Mukfthnda, son of Prat&pft.dityaII., 
iv. 43 ; king of Ka^mir, 1^6; wars with x ado- 
varman, 133; his digvijayaj 147-180; bis town- 
foundations, 182-193 ; builds Parihasspura, 


LAVANOTSA. 

194 ; sto^ of Kapittha fruit, 219-241; his 
minister Oahkupa, 246-263 ; discovers Vi 9 pu 
images, 265 ; expedition to sand-ocean, 277- 
306 ; kills Gauda king, 323 ; attempts to 
bum Pravarapura, 310 ; his last instructions, 
840 ; his deatn, 366 ; his drainage works, v. 
69 ; story of his suicide, vii. 1428 ; his date 
as indicated by Kalhapa and Chinese 
Annals, I. 67 ; historical data of his reign, 
88 ; his political influence abroad, 89 ; his 
relations with Turks, 90 ; his war against 
Tibetans, 91 ; his mission to Chinese 
Court, ib. : his buildings, 92 ; popular 
legends about him, 93 ; versions of his 
death, ib. ; code of political wisdom put 
into his mouth, 37 ; tradition of his build- 
ings at Parihasapura, II. 303. 

I^litddityay other name of King Vajraditya, 
iv. 393. 

Lalitdditya^ son of Jayasimha, viii. 3373, 3375, 
Lalitddityapuraf locality, iv. 1 86 n. ; vi. 219, 224. 
Lalitdpi^y KaSmir, iv. 660 ; his son 

Oippaiajayapida, 676 ; viii. 3426 ; I. 05. 
Lalitapura, now Lat^por, iv. 186^ 187 ; II. 459. 
Lalla, courtezan, vi 75, 77. 

Lalliya S’dhi, king of Udabhap(}ft> v. 155 ; 
his son Toramapa, SSS : identical with 
Alberuni’s ' Kallar,’ first Hindu Shahiya 
of Kabul, II. 336 ; I. 99. 

‘ Laltadit,’ King Lalitaditya’s name in local 
tradition, iv. 186 n. 

Laly ana, locality, vi. 183. 

land-grants, to Piirohita corporations, ii. 
132 n. 

land-revenue, in old Ka^mir, v. 171 n. ; col- 
lected in kind, viii. 61 n. 

Lahkd, demons of, i. 298 ; visited by Megha- 
vahana, iii. 72-76 ; banners brought from, 
78 ; Rfik^asas brouglit from, iv. 603 ; islands 
on J)ai lake called L., 11. 417. 

Lar, Ka.4mir district, old Lahara, v. 61 n. ; sites 
in, IT. 488 ; defile of, 490. 

Las.sbn, Prof. Chr., on Kalhapa’s Chronology, 

I. 67 n. ; his identifleations of Kai^mir 
localitie.s, II. 360. 

Lata, territory, i. 300 ; iv. ^09 : vi. 300. 
Lat'^por, village, iv. 186 n. ; II. 469. 

Launawar (Lahore), Kularjak visible from, 

II. 363. 

Lauhur : Lahur, old Lohara, now Loh*rin, 
described by Alberuni, II. 298, 364. 

Laukika era ^aptar^i), i. 62: Kalhapa’s first 
date in, iv. /03 n. ; its system of reckoning, 

I. 68. 

iMuldha, the Ldlau (Ldlab) Pargapa, vii. 1241 : 

II. 487. 

Lava, king of Ka4mir, i.. 84, 86 n. ; name taken 
from Holaraja, 17-18; viii. 3409; I. 74. 
Lavari,otsa, Ka^mir locality, i. 329 ; vi. 46, 67 : 
vii. 762, 1637, 1668. 
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Lavanya^ tribal section^ corrosi)c>n(lii sr to 
Lun* Kram, vii. 1171; 1229, 1230, 1231, 
1283, 1237, 1378 ; viii. 747, 7"’0. 910, 

966, JOlO, 1032, 1268 1541, 2538, 3447; 

application of tribal n me to Damaras, II. 
306, 

Laoardja* chief from Takka territory, viii. 

1091 ; his son Kamali^a, 1194. 

Lavardja^ father of Marica, viii. 399. 

Lavardja. Brahman soldier, viii. 1345. 

Lamtcif iqad carrier, then treasurer, .v. 177, 
205 ; viii. 263. 

La WREN CB, Mr. W. R., on geography of 
Kasmir, II. 387 ; on system of land-revenue, 
V. 171 n. ; on currency of Kasmir, II. 828. 
Letlariy the Lid‘‘r river, i. 87 : 11, 413. 
legal administration, developed by Jalauka, 

I. 118-119. 

legend, of Sodara spring, i. 124-129 ; of 
Krtya, 131-147 ; of King Damodara’s U<Jar, 
156-167; II. 475; of Naga Suilravas and 
the destruction of Narai)iira, i. 204-274 ; 
475 ; of Pheron, 322 n. ; of RapeiSvara, iii. 
439-458; of Pravarasena IJ.’s ascension, 
378 n. ; of Durga Bhramaravasini, 892-438 ; 
of Kapittha fruits, iv. 219-240 ; of founda- 
tion of Pravarapura, II. 442 ; legends pre- 
served in local tradition, 385. 

Leh, perhaps K.’s iii. 10 n. 

* lehhddhikdriny * secretary,^ iii. 206. 

‘ lehhahdraha^ * letter-carrier,’ vi. 319. 

J^druy Agrahara, now Liv*^r, i. 87 ; II. 464. 
Liivi, Prof, S.. on the date of Kani^ka, 1. 64. 
Lid'^r river, old Ledari, course of, i. 87 n. ; 

II. 413 ; old localities of valley, 464. 

Lihgas, consecrated in thousands, ii. ; 

placed in sacred water, 131 ; of snow, 138 ; 
worshipped by S'iva, iii. 445 ; see ba^alihga. 
Lit"r, village, stone waste near, i. 263-205 n. 
Little Yue-tchi, coins of, II. 319. 

Liv^r, village, old Levara, II. 464. 
local legend at Gud*r, i. 96 n. ; in Kheri, S35. 
local names in KaiSmir, given in Sanskrit, 
II. 372 ; their etymology, tb, ; transferred 
to new sites, i. 104 n. ; their spelling in 
maps, 348 n. 

local nomenclature, in Ka4mir, II. 372. 
local terms, used by Kalha^a, difficult to in- 
terpret, I. 40. 

local tradition in KatSmir, studied by Kalha^a, 
1. 26 ; its tenacity, II. 366 ; a source for 
study of Kasmir topography, 388 ; as pre- 
served among the learned, 384 ; popular 
traditions about old sites, 385. 
local worship, persistence of, II. 340. 
Lfteanofpldray KaiSmir locality, viii. 14^^ 
LocanoUay an Agrabara, iv. 673. ^ 

Lohy foreign country, perhaps Leh, iii. 10, 
huhara : iokarakotfa, * the Castle of Lohara/ 
attempts at identihcation, II. 293 ; fixed at 
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Loh'-'rin, ib. : history of I'uliug family, 294 ; 
extent of territory, ib. ; under Vigraharfija’s 
rule, lb,: Sussala at L., 295 ; Lothaiia’s re- 
bellion, siege of L., 29() ; localities named on 
retreat from L., 297 ; later references to L., 
ib , ; notice of Alberuni, 298, 364 ; Mabm fid’s 
siege of * Loh-kot,’ 290 ; route used by 
Rapjit Singh, tb, ,• traditions <>f old fortf'SfX); 
site of castle, ib, ; extent of territory, 433 ; 
its dynasty succeeds to Kasmir, I. 106 ; 
pedigree of its dynasty, 145; its * per- 
sonal union ’with kasmir, 113; its Kliasa 
population, i. 317 n. ; passages mentioning 
L., iv. 177; vii. 140, f>B9; 703, 706, 781, 822, 
1>65, 996, 1000, 1040, 1100, 1299, 13H6, 

1668, 1586, 1598, 1613; viii. ft, 203, 206, 
294, 379, 411, 519, 561, 564, 584, 689, 
717, 769, 884, 914, 1047, 1227, 1363, 1630, 
1632, 1795, 1832, 1932, 2012, 2035, 2277, 
3301, 3871, 3372. 

Loh’rin, valley (Loran of maps), identified 
with Lohara, II. 293 ; its Ka4miri popula- 
tion, 294. 

Loh-kot, Skr. Loharakott^^, Mabmud’s siege of, 
II. 299. 

Lok'^bavan, old Lokapupya, spring of, iv. 
193 n., Cyorr. ; 11, 468. 

* lokadhdiUy Buddhistic expression, i, 172, 

Lokalokuy mythical mountain, i. 137. 

LokandihOy name of Buddha, i. 138. 

‘ lokapdlUy * guardian of the world,’ title, i. 
344. 

Lokapraka^a, text, shows official Sanskrit of 
Muhammadan period, I. 130 n. ; monetary 
data of, II. 313 ; topographical infonnation 
in, 376 ; Pargapa list of, 437 n. 

Lokajmnyay town, now L6k“bavan, iv. 192; 
vii. 1239, 1357 ; viii. 523, 142f) ; II. 468. 

Lolab, see Lolau. 

Lolau : Lolab, Pargapa, old Laulaha, i. 86 n, ; 

vii. 1241 n. ; II. 487. 

LolorUy locality, I, 86, 

* lord of the Gate ’ {dvdradhipatiy dvdrapatiy 

etc.), commander of frontier passes, his title 
and functions, v. 21J^ ; passages mentioning 
post: vi. 179, 281, 325; viC 216, 223, 864, 
576, 578, 584, 595, 887, 912, 995, 1172, 1177, 
1178, 1301, 1319, 1361; viii. 21, 178, 179, 
185, 293, 301, 573, 633, 756, 790, 1042, 1482, 
1832, 1927, 1963, 2090, 2254, 2354, 2421, 
2487, 2493, 2501, 2526, 2662, 2788, 2844, 
2852, 2894, 2937. 

*' lost ’ idnga, computed len^h of their reigns, 
I. 61 ; alleged recovery oi their names, 78. 

IjOftadharUy son of Haladhara, vii. 1076, 1080 ; 

viii. 117. 

Lo^iakay village astrologer, vii. 295. 

Zto^iakay Damara of Selyapura, viii. 202. 

Lo^t<ddhi\ Damara, viii. 1 102. 

follower of Uccala, vii. 124|i. 
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Lo^tha, Brahman, viii, 718. 

Lo^thaka, 8i>e liO^haka. 

LoMfkaka, nephew of Nfiga, viii. 2990, 3306, 
3307. 

Lo^thanUy see Lo^hana. 

Lo-stonpd^ Stupa of, iii. 70. 

Lofkaka (liothana) : Lo^fhaka, eon of P(*thvi- 
hari, rebel Pflinara, viii. 249G : rises against 
king, 2799 ; his battle with Rilhana, 2814 ; 
defeated, 2838 ; retires, 2912 ; executed, 
3313. 

Jjofhana (also XiOstkmia), son of Malla, viii. 
394; at Sal liana’s court, 420 : attacks 
Gargacandra, 433 j captured by Sussala, 
477; impri8on(3d lit Lnhara, 519; set free 
an<l crowned, 179.'>; <laught<'r niarriod to 
S'ura, 1844; his rule at Lohara, 1910; 
ousted by Mallarjuna, 1943 ; attacks 
Mallarjuna, 19(S9; breaks into Kasmir, 
199(i; fresh incursion, 2195; urged to re- 
bellion by Darads, 2481 ; joins Alamkara- 
cakra, 2488 ; enters S'iral.iJ^iiri castle, 2527 ; 
liis sufibrings, 259-5 ; dclivur<*<l to ministers, 
2()41 ; his usurpation at Lohara, T. 126; his 
rising and capture in Kisangangfi Valley, 
127. ■ 

I^ofhayia, doubtful -form of name Lothaka : 

- Losthaka, viii, SJfOG^ 3313. 

L**t karat /tcfj brother of Citraratha, viii. 2261. 

Lofttikd, princess, daughter of Sariigramaraja, 
vii. 11, 120. 

lAithikivnaiha, founded by Lothika, vii. 120, 
141 ; viii. 436. 

lotua-libres, a cooling application, ii. 66. 

luciis-a-non-lucendo etymologies, iii. 194 n. 

Ludddf a courtezan, vii, 406. 

Liihara, hybrid form of name Lohara, IT. 374. 

Lulavaka, wrongly Sanskritized name of 
Ldlab Pargapa, i. 86 n. 

Imlldj councillor from Lohara, viii. 1832, 1843, 
1899. 

Lun*, tribal section (Kram), the old Lavanyas, 
vii. 1171 n. ; II. 306. 

lutd^ a disease, iv. 624, 628; vi. 186, 187 ; vii. 
178 ; viii. 1604. 


M. 

machinery, for moving blocks of stone, i. SOS. 
Madana, minion of Kala^a, vii. 302, 567 ; 
commander-in-chief, 679; the same under 
Har^a, 887; 923, 1126, 1127; executed, 
1206; 1211. 

Madandditya^ an Ekahga, vi. 183. 
Madanapdla^ of Rajapuri, vii. 634, 674, 676. 
Madanaraja^ son of Siddharaja, vii. 2^. 
Madavdgrdma, locality, viii. 2432. 
Mailavardjya^ territorial division of Katoir, 
now Maraz, ii. IS : iii. 481 ; v. 84, 303, 447 ; 
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vii. 1207, 1228, 1229, 1240; vui. 41, 728, 731, 
763, 968, 1003, 1039, 10-67, 1077, 1110, 1140, 
1639, 2060, 2076, 2499, 2736 ; its extent, II. 
436 ; its old localitit^s, 468-476. 
Ma^ariUrama^ now Marhom, v. 28-29 n. ; II. 
461. 

Madavfttira, name for Maclivudvan, II. 436 n. 
Madhu, killed by Kppna, i. 71, 262. 

MadhUf grandfather of Kumflriya, viii. 1761. 
Madhvmatif river, afBuent of Ki^angarigA, i. 
37; viii. 2492, 2609, 2709; 11. 281 ; noticed 
by Bilhapa, 286 ; mentioned by Abu-l-Paz), 
287. 

Madhumatl t stream of Bapd"p6r valley, vii. 

1171 n., 1179, 1194; viii. 2SS3 ; II. 424, 
Madhurdvatta^ officer, vii. 766. 

Madhyadem^ Matha for people from, vi. SOO. ‘ 
Madkyamathaf Brahmans resident at, i. 200. 
Madivadvan (‘ Maru-Wardwan ’ of maps), 
valley, II. 436 ; 409. 

Mndra^ territory, character of its people, viii. 
1531. 

Mayadha^ Buddha image from, iv. 269 ; story 
of lord of, viii. 2911, 

MdghUy religious festivals in,ji. 141. 

Magh^f Nakfjatra, i, 66. 

magic, worked by Brahman, iii. 466; by Caii- 
kupa, iv. 247-268 ; see witchcraft, 
magnet, imago suspended by, iv. 186. 
Makdbkdrf4dgdray office, iv. 142. 

Mahdbhdratay epic, viii. 106 ; Kalhapa’s close 
study of, I. 11 : references to, ib. n. ; see 
Bharata. 

Mfihdbhdsyay study revived under Abhimanyu 

I. , i. 176; study restored by Jayapicja, iv. 
488 ; verse from commentary on, tW6. 

Mahftdeva, Tirtha of Mount, 11. 410; 466. 
Mahakdla, S'iva, worsliipped at Ujjayini, iv. 
102. 

Makdpadmay Naga, located in Volur lake, 
Ifegond of, iv. 693 : inundations of lake, v. 
68; dammed in, 104, 118; viii. 3128; its 
Naga called Padma, i. 30', lake named iu 
Chinese Annals, iv. 693 n. 

Mahapadmasaras, ancient name of Volur lake, 

II. 423. 

Mahdpratlhdrnpt4dy court office, iv. 142 , 48.5. 
Maharajhi, Durga worshipped at Tulamfilya, 
iv. 638 n. 

Mahdratha, minister of S^amkaravarman, vii.^ 
82. 

mahdsddhanabhdga, state office, iv. 143. 
Mahdidkya, Buddha called, i. IJ^t. 

* makdsamaya, Tantric rite, vii. 623. 
mahdsdrhdhivigraha, state office, iv. 142. 
Mahasaras, lake Mar Sar, v. 46 n. 

Makds€irify the Mar stream and Tsupth-kul. iii. 

346, Corr. ; v. 46 n. ; viii. 733, 763, 1100, 

' 1158, 3131; II. 416; its confluence with 
Vitastfl, viii. 339 . 
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mahAsetf* 

makasetUf tee ^ Great Bri^e.’ 

Mah&sindhu, name of Ki^anganga^ IL 281, 

Mnhdivmdld, court office, iv. 142, 

Mah&tmyas, of Ka4mir, II. 37S ; their value 
'for topoCTaphy of old KaiSinir, 379; their 
varying date of compjosition, ib.; modern 
local namea in M&h., *6. ; ori^n of Mahat- 
myas, 380 ; vitiation of their local names, 
381 ; require critical examination, 382 ; list 
of M. texts and MSS., 491. 

Makattamay an official title, yii. 438 n. 

Mahdvardhay image of, iv, 197 ; at Varaha- 
mula, vii. 1310. 

' mdheivara,^ * S'aiva,' iii. 463. 

Mahiman, son of Ohoja, vi. 212, 215, 220, 225, 
228. 

UfaMmdnay festival, viii. 2072. 

Mahmud, of Ghazni, Kalhapa’s ' Hammira,’ 

vii. 47-69 n. ; 1. 107 ; his expeditions in the 
Panjab, t6. ; his siege of Loh-kot (Lohara- 
kotta), 108 ; II. 299. 

Mahodayay servant of S'ura, v. 28. 

Mahodayasodmiriy temple, v. S8. 

Mahuri, Skr. name for M§.v“r River, II, 426. 

Mahwi, river mentioned by Alberuni, II. 361. 

Mak^a^rama, iiame for Mauch^hom Pargai;^a, 
II. 477. 

Mdkfikasvdminy old designation of May^sum 
island, iv. SS : viii. 1171; II. 450, 

Mdlavuy Bhoja, king of, vii. 190 ; Naravarman, 
king of, viii. 228. 

jlfa/ava, minister of Baladitya, iii. 483. 

MaPyar, Ghat in S'rinagar, ii. 123 n. 

Malhanay son of Durlabhavardhana, iv. 4. 

Mdlhcapahamsasy chief of, viii. 1084. 

Malhdr^puray locality, iv. 484. 

MalharjMsvdmiriy temple of, iv. 4, 

Malikpur, hamlet, at old junction of Vitasta 
and Sindhu, II. 330. 

Mabks^hereditary guardians of Ka^mir pas^s, 

Malta y son of Guhga, vii. 517 ; inade city pre- 
fect, 584 ; dvarapati, 585 ; resigns, 595 ; 
commands in Har^a’s army, 1182 ; sons of, 
1201 ; 1286 ; attacked by Hari^, 1467 ; 
killed, 1484; sati of his family, 1486; his 
house burned, 1565 ; alleged son of Mt^Ua, 

viii. 216; 3442 ; 3445. 

Mallay descendant of Cacara, vii. 1501. 

Mallay BOD of Vatta» viii. 960^ 967, 1416. 

Malldy wife of Bhogasena, viii. 445. 

Malldy mother of Meghamjahjari, viii. 618. 

Malldy wife of Lothana, viii. 1915. 

Mallakuy Brahman follower of Kostke4vara, 
viii. 2319, 2324. 

Mallako^ihay son of Kan^akostha, of Lahara, 
viii. 517; employed agaipBt Garga, 588; 
601 ; kiDs Gajjaka, 641 ; defeats Sussala, 
667 ; takes up Bhiksacara’s cause, 697 ; 
attacks S'rinagar, 743; guides Bhikyacara, 
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819 ; abandons his cause, 878 ; joins Sussala, 
945; exiled, 1041; attacks Sussala, 1053; 
fights at Gopadri, 4108 ; flees to Dards, 
1130; accompanies Ko^t^^e^vara, 2006; his 
death, 3315. 

Malldrjunay son of King Sussala, viii. 1932 ; 
imprisoned by Lothana, 1935 ; crowned at 
Lohara, 1941 ; pays tribute to Jayasiiiiha, / 
1970; makes pefCce with Lothana, 1995; 
breaks into Kadmir, 2260 ; captured, 2275 ; 
imprisoned, 2309 ; his punishment, 3253 ; 
account of his career, I. 125. 

Malur, Ka4mir village, iv. 484 n. 

MAmal, temple of Mammcj^vara at, viii. 3360 
n. ; II. 464. 

Mamma, uncle of CippatajayapitJa, iv. 679, 
698, 704, 706, 707 ; appropriates eiulowmonts, 
iii. 263. 

Mam'may musician, vii. 299. 

Mammdy queen of Bappiyaka, iv. 400. 

Mamma y concubine of Kandarpasiihha, vii. 
104. . 

Mammaka, foster-brother of Tilakasiihha, viii. 
788. 

Mammanikdy queen of KalaSa, vii. 724. 

Mamma»mminy temple,’ iv. 699* 

Mammeivaray shrine of S'iva, at M&mal village, 
viii. SS60: 11.464. 

Manasa lake, now M&nasbal, IX. 422. 

M&nashal, lake, II. 422. 

Mfthch^hdm, Katoir Pargapa, II. 477. 

^.ma7p4al€6ay 'provincial governor, Wi. 73; see 
for other references, vii. 996 n. 

Mandarddriy ' churning-mountain,* vii. 1 423. 

Mandehasy demons, iv. 53* 

Mdndkdtry mythic king, iv. 641 ; v. 122. 

Mapdif market-town * toIow Loh'^rin, II. 296, 
400. 

Many alar dja, son of, viii. 510. 

Manidhara, ruler of Dards, viii. 614. 

Mahika, councillor at Lohara, viii. 1817, 1901, 
1030, 1941, 1946, 2016. 

MaTfikya, commandant, vii. 1352; lord of 
' Gate,* viii. 179. 

Manlmu^y vilWe, viii. 1011. 1133. 

Manipura, in M^h&bh&rata legend, ii. Vl4. 

Maajarikdy queen of Vajrftditya, iv. 399. 

Mahkha : Mahkhaka, poet, brother of Alaiiikara, 
Saihdhivigrahika, viii. SS54: his brothers, 
2422 n., 2423 n. ; his reference to Kalyapa : 
Kalhapa, I. 12 ; probable date of his S'ri- 
kaptlui<3s^nta, ib* n. ; Kalhapa*s relations to, 
20; his description of l^avarapura, II. 
375. 

Mahkha, p&mara of Naunagara, viii. 960, 995. 

Mahkhandy wife of Tuhga, vii, 105. 

Manoratha, poet under Jayapida, iv. 497. 

Manoratha, councillor (perhaps identical with 
poet), iv. 671. " 

Manoratha, betrays Hurra's refuge, vii. 1691. 
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^ mantrika^ * exorcist^’ guards fields against 
NAgas, i. 2«34. 

Afami, sage, iv. 641. 

Manuje^vara, brother of Prthvihara, Dainara, 
viii. 10(>0 ; leaves Bhik^ii, 1521; defeated, 
sues for pardon, 161M ; employed by Jaya~ 
siriiha, 1988; killed, 2081. 

Manus, periods of ( Man vain tara), i. 25. 

maps, of aiicient Kiismir, how prepared, II. 
347. 

MAr, stream at S'linagar, old Mahasarit, iii. 
339-349 n.; 11.416. 

‘ mar,’ K-s., < Skr. matha, a term for shelter 
huts, etc., 11. 387. 

Mar'^kiucKj^l, village, v. 106 n. ; II. 422. 

MarAz, division, old MadavarAjya, ii. 16 n. ; 
its extent, IT. 436. 

‘ Marches,’ of Kasmir, guarding of, II. 391. 

Makco Poi-o, on Kasmir witchcraft, iv. 94 n. 

' Marg,’ Ks., < Skr. * mat^hikA,’ II. 406. 

Margan Pass, II. 410. 

^ mArgesas,’ * lords of the passes,’ correspond 
to modern Maliks, TI. 292; v. 214 n. ; hold 
hereditary charge of frontier routes, II. 
301. 

Marhom, village, i>ld MadavA^rama, II. 461. 

MAri, Sanskritizod name of Mar ciinal, II. 416. 

Marica, follower of Hhogasena, viii. 399. 

MArisamgama, at S’rinagar, iii. 339-349 n. ; 
Tirtha, II. 416. 

.--tharket-buildings, as AgrahAras, viii. 3319. 

.market-gardeners {aramika), their position in 
Ka4mir, vii. S9, 

marriage contract, in liokaprakAAa, II. 317 ; 
marriage of Rajput lady to a !pAmara, 307. 

MOr Sar, lake, v. 46 n. ; II. 417. 

MOrtail^dy Ma^an. 

Mdrtdi^fla, Tirtha, DalitAditya’s temple at,'iv. 
192 ; its history, ib. n. ; vii. 709, 715, 722, 
1096; viii. 3281, 3295; II. 466; sacred 
springs, of M., iv. 192 n. ; TI. 465. 

Mdrtdn4^, RanAditya’s temple of, at Simha- 
rotsikA, iii. Ii,G2. 

MArtaQ<}a, vd, for MArtAi^cja, iv. 192 n. 

MLas^udi, his reference to KaAmir, II. 369. 

Matan (MArtapd)! Udar, iv. 192 n. ; Pargapa, 
II. 466. 

MtUahga, son of Sindhu, vii. 110. 

MAt*rg6m, village, old MAtrgrAma, viii. 2776- 
76 n. 

* matha, * Sarai,’ * hospice,’ i. 170, 196 ; of 
Kheri^ 335 ; ii. 135 ; iii. 8 ; for Paaiipatas, 
460^ 476 (Brahmamatha) ; iv. 612, 696; v. 
38, 244, 245 ; vi. 87, 88,-t>9, 104, 300, 304, 305, 
808; vii. 120, 142, 149, 180, 182, 183, 214, 
608, 961, 1678; viii. 213, 246, 247, 673, 
2401, 2408, 2419, 2420, 2421, 2422, 2423, 
2426, 2431, 2433, 2434, 2439, 2442, 2447, 
3316, 8350, 3354, 3356, 3359 ; nomenclature | 
of Mashas, II. 309 n. ! 
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‘ ma^hikA,’ Skr., > Ks. ‘ Marg,’ II. 406. 

Mathura, siege of, i. 69 ; Pramoda lord of, iv. 
613. 

' mdtfcakras,* * sacred diagrams,’ i. 122 ,• of 
King Khifikhila, 348 ; of PravareSvar^ 
temple, iii. 99; v. 55. 

Mdfi>grdnia, village, now Mat^rgom, viii. 2776 ; 
II. 488. 

Mdt}gi^ta, poet and king, iii. 129 ; conduct 
at VikramAditya’s court, 146-168 ; noticed 
by king, 160-187 ; verse composed by him, 
181 ; sent to KaAmir, 204 ; arrives in 
Kadmir, 227 ; received as king, 231 ; poetic 
message to VikramAditya, 252 ; proliibits 
slaughter, 255 ; endows MAtrguptasvAmin 
temple, 263 ; abandons Kasmir, 287 ; meets 
Pravarasena II., 290 ; retires to Blares, 
320 ; KaAmir traditions about M., I. 83. 

Mdtfguptasvdmin, temple of Vippu, iii. 268, 

Mdfrsirtiha, son of Kandarpasiihha, vii, 104. 

Matsyabhavana, name of MArtApdA Tirtha, II. 
466. 

matsgdpupa, rite, vi. 11. 

M^-v^r river (map Maur), II. 425. 

Mayagrdmn, localit 3 ’’, now Man^gAm, vii. 126 : 
viii. 729 ; II. 489. 

May'^sum, island, old Mak^ikasvamin, iii. 3d9«< 
849 n. ; iv. 88 n. ; II. 450. 

Mayusfagrdma, founded by MeghavAhana, 
iii. 8. 

Mayya, Brahman, vii. 373. 

Mayga'inantaka, son of CandrAkara, vii. 32. 

Mayydmattaka, soldier, viii. 273. 

Medhdcakrapura, locality, viii. 1403. 

Meghamanjart, qur - of Sussala, viii. 205, 
1219. 

Meghamatha, Hi B 

Meghavdhana, son of QopAditya, ii. 146 ; 
marries daughter of king of PrAgjyoti^a, 
147 ; king of KaAmir, iii. 2 ; liberates NAgas, 
16 ; goes on digynaya, 27 ; met by Varupa, 
81 ; renounces Killing, 68 ; conquers liai'ikA, 
72 ; offers his body to DurgA, 82 ; a queen 
of, 464 ; his prohibition of luaughter, v. 64 ; 
miracles of, vii. 1187 ; viii. 3419 ; traditions 
about him, I. 82. 

Meghnvall, queen of Bappiya, iv. 689. 

mendicants, called Sutrai^Ahi, viii. 142 n. 

Menild, daughter of Jayasimha, viii. 3380, 
3894, 3397. 

McTf-tha, poet, iii, 260, 

merchants, satyre on, viii. 128-134. 

Mem, a cavalier, viii. 1416. 

Memvardhana, minister, v. 267;* his sons, 
283, 300 ; 470. 

Memvardhanasvdmtn, temple, at PurApAdhi- 
9 t^hAna, iii. 99 n., 267, 

mesalliance, instances of, among Rajput 
families, II. 307 n. 

metrical form, Kalhapa’s use of, II. 370 n. 
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migration, of Kasmir kings to Darv&bliisdra, 
i. 180. ^ 

Mihira-y name derived from Persian Mitbra, i. 
289 n. 

Mihirmlattay Guru of Oandrapida, iv. 80. 
Mihirakula^ king of Kasmir, i. ; his 
character, 290 ; expedition to Ceylon, 294 ; 
destroys elephants, 302; his death, 309; 
kills th^u crores, 318 ; historical data about 
him, 1. 78 ; Kasrnir traditions, ih. ; his" date 
as assumed by Kalhaxia, 65 ; legend of M. 
localized at Hyst’vanj, JI. 394. 

Mifnrapura, Kasmir locality, i. 30G ; II. 460. 
Mi/tfrosvaray temi»lo, i. 306. 

Milia, son of Pittha, vii. 1533. 

Mi-na-si-to, Chinese transcription of ^itastii, 
11. 357. 

miracle, of Trisarhdhya spring, i. 33 n. ; of 
Hodara spring, 124; of V akpu^i^a, ii. 50 ; in 
Mahribharata, ii. 94-96. 

Mirza Haidar, conquers Kasmir for Mughals, 
I. 130 ; his invasion of Kasmir, II. 408 ; on 
palace in 8 'rib agar, 451 ; his victory in 
defile of Lilr, 490. 

Mitrnmrmnn, minister of Lalitaditya, iv. 187, 
209 ; his suicide, 391 ; his son, 469, 584. 
Miiresvara, Lihga called, iv. 209. 

Mlecvhas, opposed to Asoka, i. 107 ; expelled 
by Jalauka, 115; invasion of, 289, 312; to 
be exterminated by S'iva, iii, 128; slaves 
sold to, iy. 397 ; their princes allied with 
Dards, vii, 167, 175;' cow’s meat eaten in 
land of, ] 232 ; Muhammadan allies of Bhik* 
sftcara, viii. 887 ; chiefs from Indus Valley, 
called M., 2764, 2784, 2848, 2899. 

Modovpa, of Ptolemy, the sacred Mathur&, II. 
352. 

Mohand Marg^ IX. 489. 
monetary system of Kasmir, see Dinnara, 
Moorcroft, Mr., obtains copy of Rajatarafi- 
gipi, 1,> 45 ; his attempt to use Vitasta 
Valley route, II. 401 n. ; his list of KaiSmir 
Pargapas, 498. 

Moraka, minister of Pravarasena II., iii. 356. 
Momkabhavanaf religious building, iii. ^6. 
Mothers (S'aktis), worship of, i. 122 n, 
Moimg-ti Vihara (*Muktavihara), probable 
site of, iv. 188 n. ; II. 484. 
mountain-masses, supposed residences of 
spirits (Pirs), 11. 397. 

mountain-plateaus (Ma^s), of Kasmir, ii. 138. 
mountains of Kai^mir, II. 894-410 ; as natur^ 
defences, 390. 

Mfffavatiy queen of Nirjitavarman, v. 284, 292. 
Mughals, Kasmir the summer capital of, 1. I 
130; gardens of, on Pal, II. 417. 
Muhammadan rule, in Kadmir, I. 130; 
geographers, early notices of Kasmir II, j 
358 ; M. saints, take place of Hindu Devas' 
in popular lore. 397. I 


Muhammadans, called Turu^kas, II. 338 ; 

their possible influence on Har^a, I. 113. 
Mukta, abbreviation for Mukt&pi^a, iv. 188 n. 
Muktay cook of Cappaka’s attendant, accom- 
panies Har 9 a,vii. 1628, 1638, 1640, 1642, 
1661, 1662; leaves betrayed king, 1701, 
1702; his account used by Kalliai.ia, I. 7. 
Mukinkarpa^ an author, v. 

Muktdkusava. imago and temple of, iv. lOG. 

202 . 


Muktilmiilakanaga, at Vicar Nag, II. 457.- 
Muktaplday other name of King Lalitaditya, 
iv. 42; vii. 1428; viii. 3428, 3424; for par- 
ticulars, see LalitadiWa. 

Muktaseif affluent of Ki^iangaaga, viii. 2492 ; 
II. 344. 


Muktasvdmin, temple at Hu^kapura, iv. J88. 
‘•‘Muktaviharn, restored name of Moung-ti 
Vihara, iv. 188 n. 

Mukulttf a conspirator, vi. 218, 253. 
Mukundram Hau(}, Paucjit, at Lucknow, I. 
51. 


Muinen Khan, rendering of gloss for Mum- 
muni, iy. 167 n. 

Mitmmuniy king defeated by Pruvarasena, iii. 

832; origin of name, n. 

Mummuni, chief defeated by Lalitaditya, iv. 

107; serving Jayapicjia, 516. 

Mummuni, brother of SaUga^a, viii. 1090, 2179. 
Munyata, v.l, of name of Safiga^a, ruler of 
Ura^a, vii. 589. 

Mungata, v.l. for name Sanga^a, viii. 1090. 
Munis, constellation of Great Boar, i, 56. 
Mu(][addam Sahib, Ziarat of, iii. 460 n. 
music, of Vihara, i. 140. 
mustard seeds, as amulets, iii. 838. , 
Mu^tHo^aka, a nickname, vii. 296. 

Mu-to-pi, identified with Muktapicja, iv. 
126 n. 

Mutgukund, legendary king, vii. 190-193 n. 
Muttai, of -Alberuni, misspelt form of Mukta- 
picja’s name, iv. 126 n. 

Mu^aflarabad, bridge at, mentioned by Albe- 
runi), II. 361. 


N. 

‘ na(latvac,' a kind of matting, vii. 417. 

Nailavana, Vihara, iii. 11 ; perhaps Narvor in 
S'rinagar, II. 4^. 

NQ.d^hel, Kasmir village, iii. 467 n. 

Naya, i. 29; spring deities in Ksimir, 80; 
their worship and popular conception, ib. 
n. ; seek shelter from Garu^a, SO ; their 
lake residences, 111; send snow, receive 
oblations, 179 ; their worship restored, ; 
carry-ofF fresh crops by hail, 234, MSB; ^ 
wield thunderbolts, 259; take form of 
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clouds, iii. 2L ; set free by Meghav&hana, 
25 ; appear as human-faced snakes, iv. 601 \ 
Ka^mir a favourite residence of N., II. 367 ; 
N. referred to by Chinese as ^ dragons,’ ih, 
n;; a N&|^a carries Jalauka, i. 114; marks 
to reco^mae a human-shaped Nftga, 220; 
pool as residence of Ni'iga, 258; vii. 169, 
171 ; se& Mah&padma, Su4ravas, Taksaka. 
Naga, brother of Tuhga, vi. 319; vii. 101, 102. 
son of Candramukha, vii. 116. 

^ treasurer, vii. 275. 

^ Ndga, son of Madhurava^tia, vii. 767. 

JVdy/tf, town prefect of Har^a, vii. 1542. 

Naga^ of Khuyaerama, viii. 2098 ; attacked by 
Rajavadana, 2722 ; is a Damara, 2859 ; 
approaches Bhoja, 2862 ; *in feud with 
Rajavadana, 2971 ; imprisone<l, 2963; killed 
in royal camp, 2996 ; his brother, 3306. 
Ndf/d, daughter of Kalian a, cousin of Kalasa, 

vii. 293. 

Ndgdj cousin of Har^a, vii. 11 48. 

Ndgakaf an attendant of Sussala, viii. 1323 
Ndgalatd, a Domba girl, v.* 360. 

Ndgalekhdy daughter of Gargacandra, married 
by King Jayasiiiiha, viii. 1649. 

N&g&m, Iva^mir Parga^a, II. 474. 

JSdgamaVuty near SVinagar, viii. 673, 782. 
Ndgapdla, brother of Somapala, of Rajapuri, 

viii, 619, 624, 635, 1468, 1968, 2216. 

^ nagarddkikyta, * nagarddhipay * city-prefect,*^ 
iv. 81 ; vi. 70 n. 

ndgarahhaml^y an ingredient of betel, vii. 194^ 
Nagurakot^t^, Nagarkot in Kongra, v. 143- 
144 n. 

Ndgdrjunay Bodhisattva, i. 17S ; protects 
Bauddhas, 177 ; his date and connection 
with KaSmir, 1. 76. 

Nfi.gamagar, fort of Akbar at S'rinagar, II. 
447. 

Ndgavaitay odicer of Sussala, viii. 664, 1135. 
Ndgesvara, murderer of Bhoja, vii. 1660; exe- 
cuted, viii. 996. 

Kagrama, Nagam Pargaijia, II. 474. 

Naku^Uy mythic king, iv. 521, 649. 
iiak^atrapattrika, used by Kasmir Papdits 
abroad, II. 360 n. 
namakarman, corcinony, i, 76 n. 

‘ nambal,’ Ks., < Skr. * nadvaldy ‘ marsh,’ vii. 
1053. 

I^Wnmiciy demon, cave of, iii. 468. 
iS^anddy wife of Gopalavarman, v. 246. 

Nanddy wife of Malla, vii. 1491. 

Nandaka, village, v. 85y 108. 

[Nanddyceaavay temple, v. 246. 

Nanddimithay v. 245. 

Nandanay Indra’s garden, iv. 222 ; vii. 939. 
Nandana Naga, now Nandan-Sar, 11. 393.. 
Nandan-Sar, tarn, IL 393. 

Kandi, canal, v. 86 n. ; II. 416. 

Nandigupta, son of Abhimanyu, crowned king 
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of Kasmir, vi. 293; destroyed, 811; 331; 
viii. 3438 ; I. 106. 

Nandik^eh^a, collection of Tirthas on Haramu-^ 
kuta, i. 36; I48; ii. 170; vii. 646, 964; 
viii. 77, 2366, 2439; II. 407; see Bhutefia, 
Jye?tharudra, Haraniuku^a, Nandi^aksetra. 
Nandiki^etramahatmya,it8 reference to Sodara, 
i. 123 11 . ; gives account of Ciramocana, 149- 
160n. 

Nandimukhuy son of Candramukha, vii. 116. 
Nandin, Shiva’s attendant, legend of, i. 86 n. ; 
107 n. 

Nandipurarjay text, i. 123. 

Nandirudray Tirtha, i. 127 ; see Naudi^a. 
N€mdisay S'iva, his Tirtha on Haramukut^a, i. 
36 n. ; 123 ; 150 ; ii. 169 ; Jalauka an Ava- 
tfira of, i. 130. 

Naridisak^effay Tirtha on Haramukuta, i. 113 ; 
see Nandik^etra. 

Nandisaras, on Mount Haramukh, II. 407. 
Nandisildy a locality, iii. 46*7. 

Nanga-Parvat, peak, whether visible from 
Panjab plains, IJ. ^8 n. 

‘nftr,’ K4. for ‘ Kallah,’ < Skr. iifida, viii. 59f5 n. 
Naruy chief in Darvabhisara, iv. 712, Add. 
Kara I. ; Khhnara, king of KaSmir, i. 197 ; 
builds Narapura, 201; offends Naga, 260; 
destroyed by Naga, 273 ; 283 ; legendary 
traditions about him^ I. 77. 

Nara II., king of Kaimir, i. 838 ; viii. 3416. 
Naraka, founder of Pragjyoti^a, ii. 147 11 ., 
150 ; called also Bhauma, iii. 58 n. 

Naran Nag, spring at Buth^r, i. 107 n. ; v. 
66-69 n. 

Naran Thai, village on Vitasta, 11. 403. 
Narapura, city founded by king Nara, i. 201- 
202 n. ; destroyed by Naga, 244-274; site 
and legend of, II. 461. 

Narasimhadrama, supposed source of Vitasta, 
II. 412. 

Narastan, temple ruins of, II. 461. 
Naravdhana, chief of Darvabhisara, v. 209. 
Naravdhana, minister of Didda, vi. 196, 221 ; 
keeps faithful, 289, 260; estranged, 267; 
commits suicide, 277. 

Naravdhana, ancestor of Lohara family, vii. 
1282 . 

Naravarman, ruler of Malava, viii. 228;. 641. 
Nar*vav, plain in Vitasta Valley, II. 404 ; see 
Khup-N ai^vav. 

Narondra, in legend of Ephthalite coins, i. 

347 n. ; iii. 883 n. 

Narendrabhavana, Vihara, i. 93. 
Narendrdditya^Kkihkhilay king of KaiSmir, i. 

S47 ; viii. §416 ; see Khihkhua. 
Narendrdditya^Lahkhar^a, king of Kasmir, 
iii. 388 ; sse Lablhaha. 

NaremdraprabM,^ merchant’s wife, iv, 17 ; 
marriaa by King Durlabhaka, 88 ; her sons, 
89 , 42 . 
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Navendrasvdmin^ built by Nareudraditya, iii. 
363* 

NarendreivarUy temple of S'iva, iv. 88; in 
S'rinagar^ vii. 1541^ Add. 

Nannaddf lihga^shaped pebbles from, ii. 131. 
Naru, Tirtha of Ar<(lianari4vara at, II. 468. 
Narvor, S'rinagar quarter, perhaps old Nada- 
vana, iii. 11 n. ; 11. 448. 

Natharam, Papdit, emigrant from Kaiimir, 

I. 61. 

nativity, of King Har^a, vii. 17 19-20 n. 
Naubandhana Tirtha, legend of, in Nilamata, 

II. 889 ; peak known as its site, 898. 
Kaunar/ava, locality, viL555. 

Naunagar Udar, 11. 473. 

Nauimrasetu, bridge in S'rinagar, II. 451. 
JS^avainaf/ta, built by TJccala’s queen, viii. ^4^^, 

874, J05ie, 2311 . 

Nav^pur, quarter in S'rinagar, II. 451. 
navigation, on Vitastil, its importance, II. 414. 
NdyakUy learned Brahman, v. 159. 

Nayanuy householder, vii. 494, Corr. 

Nepala, king of, iv. 631 ; land of, 554, 579. 
Ngo-mi-t'o-po-wan, monastery named by Ou- 
k'ong, iii. 9 n. 

nicknames, of Kai^miris, vii. 281-283 n. ; of 
Yudhi^thira I., i. 350 ; of Sussala, viii. 903 ; 
of Jayasimha, 1445; of minister Lak^maka, 
1893. 

night-soil, an object of taxation, I. 118.. 

JSUa^ lord of Ka^mir Nagas, his habitation, i. 
iiS ,* 182 ; rites revealed by him, 183, 186 ; his 
Pura^a, 14, 188; river produced by, v. 91 ; 
viii, 8367; worshipped at Vernag, 11.496; 
see Nilakui^d^; Nilamatapura^a. 

Nila^ son of Bidala, viii. 1085. 

Nilaku];^d <>'9 habitation of Nilanaga, i. 28 n. ; 

legendary source of Vitasta, II. 411. 
Nilamata Puraria, revealed by Nila Naga, i. 
14 ^ records ‘lost’ kings, 16; I. 71 ; verso 
quoted from, i. 7^ ; gives story of Jyo§i- 
^leda, 113 n. ; its account of Sonara spring, 
123 n. ; its rites discontinued by Bauddhas, 

' 178 ; tolls legend of Pisacas, 184 n. ; pre- 

scril^s celebration of Buddha’s birthday, 1. 
9 ; a source of information on Ka4mir 
Tirthas, II. 376 ; abstract of contents, 377 ; 
condition of its text, ib. ; relates legend of 
Satisaras, 388. 

Nil‘^nag, lake in Nagam, II. 474. 

Nilapura^ a territory, vii, 25^, 582. 

NUdsoa^ Kashmir district, vii, 1631 ; viii. 424, 
1115, 3131. 

^ nirguta^ term of doubtful meaning, viii. 975. 
Nifjitavatfnan, son of Sukhavarman, 261 ; 
nicknamed ^Pafigu,’ 254; guardian of his 
son Partha, 264 ; becomes king, 287 ; de- 
posed, 288 ; viii. 3482 ; I. 102. 

Nirv&oa*^ of Buddha, date reckoned from, i. 
172 ; of Ra^aditya, iii. 470, 471. 
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Nf^dda'f as designation for boatmen, v. 10 J. ^ 
Ni^pdlaka, Vihara (doubtful name), v. 262. 
nivajpa, ceremony, iv. ISO. 

‘hostage,’ v. 146 n. 

nomenclature, Of Ka^mir localities, II. 868. 
Nona, Brahman, viii. 1328. 

Norpa^ merchant, iv. 11. 

Nona, nurse of Bhoja, viii. 3061. 

Nonaha : Noyia, minister of Kalasa, vii. 680, 
671 ; intrigues against Har^a, 683, 720 ; ad- 
vises Utkar^a, 782; sots Harsa froe^ 814; 
imprisoned, 868 ; executed, 889. 

No7}ctmatha, foundation of, iv. 12. 

Nonarath€t, exocutod by ^^Ibana, viii. 445 
Nonikd, sor\..-nt, vii. 481. 

Nonnos, mentions the Kaspeiroi (Ka^mirjans). 
II. 368. 

Ndr, Ka^mir canal, old rivor-bed, II. 330, 421. 
Nrpdvalif chronicle of K^omendra, i. IS. 
Nund-Kol lake, Tirttia, the old Kalodaka, i. 
123 ai.; II. 407. 

N firpur Pass, over Pir Pantsal, II. 300, 399. 
Nyahkotaka, adherent of Didda, vi. 346. 
Nyayaniaujari, composed by Jayanta, men- 
tions Glioramulaka, viii. 1861 n., Corr. 


O 

oath, by sacred libation, see koSa. 

04a (P), father of Hanumat, iv. 9. 
offices, eighteen, established in Kasn Ir, i. 
120 . 

offices of state, established by Lalitaditya, iv. 
141-143; see kampana, Kheri, ‘lord of the 
Gate,’ padagra, sanidhivigrahika, rajasthana. 
Ohind, other form of name Cnd, II. 838. 

Oja, chief of Malhapahaihsas, viii. 1084. 
Ojdnanda, Brahman, viii. 900, 1078. 

Ojasa, Dard officer, viii. 2869. 
omens, auspicious, iii. 220-222, 280. 
opprobrious proper names, viii. 17. 
ordeal, by footprints, iv. 102 sqq, 
orography, of KaiSmir, its importance, II. 392. 
Ou-4'ong, Chinese pilgrim, visits Kasmir from 
Gandnara, II. 357 ; records Viharas, ib . ; his 
description of Ka4mir mountain routes, 
368 ; on foreign relations of Ka^mlr, I. 90 ; 
on Turkish rulers of Gaiulhara, iv. 140- 
143 n. ; mentions Krtyasrama Vihara, i. 
347 n. ; refers to Muktapida, iv. 126 n. ; to 
‘ Moung-ti ’ Vihara, 188 n. ; mentions Vihara 
of Cafikuna, 211 n. 

Ovand, village, now Uyan, vii. 295; II. 459. 


P. 

Pdddgra, a state office, vii. 210. 

Padma, Naga (Mahapadma lake), i. 80* 
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PA DMA* 

PadfnUf uncle of Cippa^aja^&picjla, iv. 679; 
founds Padmapura, 695 ; his wife, 696. 
'^Padma^ councillor, vii. 1505. 

Padvfiaka^ cousin of Bhoja, vii. 1657. 

PadTnaka fiord of Vallapuni, marries daughter 
to Bhil^acara, viii. 547, 550. 

JPtidmalekhdf daughter of Lothana, viii. 1844. 
Padmamihira, chronicler, i. 17^1 S ; I. 25; his 
list of kings, i. 86 n. 

^.Padmapura, town, now Pampar, iv, 695: v. 
330 ; vii, 767, 1362, 1365 ; viii. 1387, 1413, 
1418, 1422, 2807 ; its history, II. 459; famous 
' , for its saffron, 428. 

PadmarrljUf follower of Tufiga, vii. 96. 
s^ padmarajUf foreign trader, vii. 193, 197. 

' Padmavdjnf soldier, viii. 2324. 

Padmarathaf chief of Kalifijara, viii. 915, 1923, 
1989, 1974, 1976. ' 

PadTtmsaraSf the Volur lake, viii. 2421 ; see 
Mahapadma, Padma. 

Padmasrif queen of Kalasa, vii. 731. 

Padmasrif Prapa (fountain) of, vii. J5S1, 
Padtixasrif daughter of Jayasimha, viii. 3380. 
PadmasvdmiUf temple, iv. 695 ; vi. 222. 
Padmati, rocte Madmati, river name in Ain-i 
Akbari, II. 287. 

PadmdvaU, queen of Yudhi^tldra II., iii. 383. 
Pahara, Skr. name of Pohur River, II, 4^6, 
PajOf S^ahi prince, vii. 274, 666. 

Pajdy Pamara, vii. 1022. -j ^ 

' Pakhli. hill-tract, v. 217 n, ; II. 434. 7)^ 

Paktyike, of Herodotos, designates Ganii|Ara, 
II. 353. m 

palace, royal, in S'rinagar, vii. JS6-J37l||II. 

451 ; of earlier kings, 452. M 

palankins, used in. KaSmir, noticed by jSme- 
i:uni, II. 361. 1 1 

V ^ pdlevata, * apple ’ (P), vi. 356, j ' 

Paniba Sar, lake, vii. 940 n. J 

Pftmpar, the ancient Padmapura, iv. 696 n. ; 
II. 459. 

Pampdsaras, lake, vii, 9^0 : II. 482. 
Paheacandra, son of Gargacandra, viii. 1121, 
1364; joins Jay asiiuha, 1393 ; sent to relieve 
Bh&sa, 1478; uncle of Parm&ndi, 1608; 
opposes Sujji, 2077 ; his brother, 2606. 
Pancagahvara, valley (Panjgabbar), i. 307 n. 
Paheahastdf now P&nzath, v. 24 ; II. 470 ; 

N&ga of, 412. 

Pancal, see Pantsal. 

Pahcala, > K^. Pancal, local name of pass or 
range, II. 396. 

Pahe^adova, equivalent of * Pir Pantsal,’ II. 
397. 

PanculadhArAmatha, hospice on Pir Pantsal, 
mentioned by K^omendra, II. 396. 

Pancdlfts, followers of Arjuna, viii, 1093, 

^ panca'}nahmal}da,^ offices designated as, iv» 
UO : 512, 680. 

PancanadUf Pan jab, iv. 248. ' 


PAHIHASAPURA. 

Pancasatra, site, v. 150, 

Paucatarafigipi, streams, on Amarnath route, 
II. 409. 

Pancavafeif a chief, viii. 3400. 
pahcaviihsati, > K[S. punt§hu, a monetary 
term, II. 312. 

Pdhcigrdmaf now Panz'gain, viii. S12J^f Corr, ; 
II. *480. 

Pancuhu, see Puntshu. 

Pand’chyuk, ruins at, i. 10(5 n. 

PdrpiavcLSf date of, i. 51 ; war of, 82. 

Pandits, from Ka4mir, employed by AlbOruni, 
II. 3(50; Kalhapa’s sympathy with, 1. 8. 
P&ndrethaii, old Purap&dhii^th&na, probable 
site of A4oka’s S'rinagari, i. 104 n. ; iii. 
99 n ; II. 439 ; phonetic derivation of name, 
440. . 

PahgUf ‘the Lame,’ nickname of Nirjitavar- 
, man, v. 254, 264, 277, 281, 283, 287, 292; 

' treasures of P., viii. 1954 ; see Nirjitavur- 
inan. 

Pdiyinif Jayftpida compared to, iv. 636, 637. 
Pan jab, its condition after Muhammadan in- 
vasion, viii. 3346-48 ; its river names, ren- 
dered by Ptolemy, II. 411 ; see Paheanada. 
Panjakdf an official, viii. 568. ' 

Panjal, Auglo-Indic^ for Pancal, II. 396 n. 
Panjgabbar, valley, i. 807 n. 

Pancal, K6. (Pah. Pancal), < Skr. Pahcala, 
desigiiation of mountain-ri^nges, II. 396 ; see 
Pir Pantsal. 

Panzath, village, old Pahoahasiia, v. 24 n. ; 
Naga of, II. 412. 

Panz^am, village, old Paheigrama, viii. 3124, 
Corn; II. 486. 

P^nz^nor Nambal, marsh, II, 831, 421. 
Papasendf nickname of Kalasa, vii. 962. 
Pd 2 ?asudanaf spring at Kapate4vara Tirtha, i. 
32: vii. 191 ; II. 467. 

^ par adhvajdfyf banners of Ka^mir kings called, 

iii. 78, 

^ paradis terrestre des Indes,’ fame of KaSmir 
as, II. 356. 

parasol, of Varupa, iii. 64. 

Par*sp6r, Pargapa, derives name from Pariha- 
sapura, II. 300, 477 : extent of, 333. 
Parepur, hamlet at Tri^am, II. 829. 

Pdrevisokaf castle, iv, 6, Cbrr. ; a locality, vi. 

130; viii. 2194; II. 470. 

PdremtastUf locality, vii. 1607, ^ 

Pargapas, of Ka^^mir ; their number, names 
and limits varying, II. 437 ; list in Loka- 
prakasa, 376 ; t^^hulated lists of, 408. 
Parihdsakesavaf image and temple of Vi^nu, 

iv. 195f 202, 275, 323, 826, 834 ; destroyed by 
Hari^a, vii. 134if 1347 ; II. 302 ; statue re- 
stored by Uccala, viii, 79. 

Parihdsa^ra, town of Lalitaditya, iv, 194 ; 
identified with Par’spor, Note F: 310, 
896 ; v. 99, 161 ; vi. 218, 263 ; vii. 13, 28, 
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993, 1098, 1326, 1338 ; viii. 79 ; Lalitadit>M s 
festival at, iv. 242 ; name lives in Par^spor 
Pargai;ia, IJ. 300; ancient remains described, 
301 ;iJai&tory of town and temples, 302 ; sites 
of Govardhanadhara and Rajavihara, 308; 
Muhararniubiti notices, Of. ; tradition of 
Lalitaditya, ^name used for district 
around town, 333 ; its position accounted 
for, 421; history of Par’spor, 477; Kal- 
hapa’s close acquaintance with P., I. 7. 

Parik^ity story of, i. 95. \ 

* * member of Purohita-corpora- 
tion,’ ii. 132 n. ; v. 406 ; vii. 13, 1082, 1088 ; 
viii. 709 ; solemn fast held by, 900-902. 

Parmadi : Parmamliy kin^ of Kariiata, vii. 936, 
1119,1121. 

Pnrmdij^iy son of King Jayasiihha, viii. 1608, 
2963. 

Pan^otsOy territory of Prunts or Punch, i. 
317 11 .; foundation of town P., iv. JlS^; vi. 
201, 209, 1300; viii. 633, 914, 917, 1680; 
history of town and district, II. 433. 

Paroppiy river, viii. 2006. 

* par^ady ' Purohita-corporation,’ ii. IS^ / v. 

171. 

* par^aday ‘member of Purohita-oorporation,’ 
ii. 132 n. ; pari§iadya. 

ParthUy son of Mrjitavarman, crowned,.v. 266 ; 
his unstable rei^n, 280 ; deposed, 287 ; re- 
stored, 296 ; again deposed, 297 ; murdered 
by his son, 428-438 ; viii. 3432 ; his reign, I. 
102 ; his murder, 103. 

Pdrihuy son of Dharma, vii. 86; city-prefect, 
107, 108, 109, 

ParthUy epic hero, ii. 94 ; viii. 469. 

Pdrthivavaliy chronicle of Helaraja,* i, 17-18, 

Parvayupta, minister of Unmattavanti, v. 
421 ; conspires, 422, 423 ; 427, 437 ; vi. 98, 
103 ; in power, 116, 116, 118; kills Saihgr&- 
madeva, 126; usurps throne, 129; his ad- 
ministration, 186 ; his death, 146-148; mar- 
riage of his daughters, 211 ; 266 ; viii. 1966 ; 
8437 ; I. 104. 

ParvagupteBvaray temple, vi. 187. 

Parvasarkaya, murderer of Tufiga, vii. 81. 

Pdrvati, goddess, marriage of, ui. 443 ; mani- 
fests herself as Vitasta, II. 411. 

Pttr^ka, Dard minister, viii. 2458, 2468, 2469. 

Pdstka, lliakkura of Ijohara, viii. 1828. 

j^sports, system of^ in Kaimir, II. 391. 

Pdsupata^ a sect (mahavratin), i. 17-18 f Ip, 

^ 267 ; Mafha for^ v. 404. 

Patdkd, a mar^ viii. 1015. 

Pafala, son of Bhubhata, vi. 212. 

PatarhgagrdmAy Ka4mir village, viii. 472. 

Patan, the old S'amkarapura, v. 166 n. ; II. 
481. 

pdthlnay a kind of fish, v. 65, 

tatiay officer of Har^a, vii. 063, 1001 , 1005 ; 
sent against Uccala, 1805, 1^4; deserts 
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king, 1499; surrenders to Sussala, 1607 ; 
remains in KaSmir, 1519, 1620. 

Pail ay relative of Radda, viii. 345. 

Paitanay designation of S'amkarapura, y, 
166 n., 162, 213; its history, II. 481. 
^paiiopddhydyay an office, v. 397.,^ ^ 

Patwari, in old Ka4mir, v. 175 n. ‘ 
Paurp4ravardhanay city, iv. 421. 

P^ech, alleged name of Payer village, II. 

Payer, vDlage, temple at, II. 473. 
peacock dance, of Mummuni, iii. 334. 
pearls, supposed origin of, iii. 202. y, ' 
pedestrians, Ka4miria»s reputed as, II. 362. 
pedigree, of Lohara family, 1. 146. 

Peliasa, village in Vitasta Valley, v. 226 n. ; 
see Buliasa 

Persian chronicles, of ^Laamir, II. 374 ; his- 
torical details effaced in, I. 29. 

Phakh, ParganS't called Phakhuva by S'ri- 
vara, II. 462. 

Phaldha (P), locality, viii. 514- 
Phalapura, town founded by Jjalitaditya, iv. 
184; 673; territorial subdivision, v. 99; IL 
334, 479. 

Phalgurpa Bhatt<^} favourite of K^emagupta, 
vi. 162, 168, 179; ousted by Didda from 
ministership, 194, 197, 198; exiled, 201, 
209 ; recalled, 284 ; death, 314 ; 348. 
PhalgurpakUy friend of Yasaskara, v. 473. 
PhuUay ancestor of Lohara family, vii. 1282. 
Phullapuray uncertain locality, viii. 1^21 y 1843, 
1964. 

pigeons, forbidden food, ii. 62 n. , 
piimmage, places of, in Kadmir, named by 
Kalhai;>a, 11. 867 ; pilgrimage to Svayambhu, 
i. 34 n.; II. 485; to Tak^aka Naga, i. 222; 
to Haramukutagahga, II. 407 ; to Amar- 
nath Tirtha, 409 ; to Suresvari, 466 ; to 
Vijaye4vara, 464 ; pilgrimages of Kaimirians 
abroad, I. 109 n. 

Pimmaldy river (.^^), vii. 1124. 

Pthcadexm, royal officer, yiii. 1432 ; commands 
watch-station, 1677; defends Sujji, 2142; 
defends S'urapura, 2808. ^ 

Pirp45raka Naga, pool of, vii. 169. 

^ pirp^astddhty term of doubtful meaning, vii. 
1133 n. 

Kr, as designation for ‘ pass,* origin of term, 
II. 397. 

Pir Pantsal Pass, route leading to, i. 302 n. ; 
11. 394 ; its hospice mentioned by K^emen- 
dra, 395 ; old name Pancaladhara, 396 ; 
designated as Faficaladova, 397 ; its ‘ Pir,’ 
398. 

Pir Pantial Range, its natural features, II. 

392 ; its central elevation, 398. 

Pirs, Muhammadan saints worshipped on 
mountains, II. 397. 

Piidcakapuray village, v. 409. 
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PISACAS* 

Pisacas, Kaiimir freed fronii i. 184 n. ; popular 
custom as to, iv. 710 n. 

^ pisitdka^ term for ‘ demon,* iii. 76. 

\Jktakoiat see koda. 

^ pit haf base of sacred image, ii. 126 ; iii. 360, 
464, 468 ; iv. 274 ; v, 46 ii. 

Pithadevif a form of Durga, v. 4‘^4> 

PittAa : Pitthahay son of Devesvara, vii. 1632 ; 
viii. 214. 

Pitthetrajay S*ahi prince, vii. 274. 

' .Pidh^wra^ravanuy forest, iv. 387. 
poets, lCalhai;ia’B praise of, i. 3-6, 46-47. 
\Pohur, Kai^mir river, II. 426. 

^ Po-liu, Baltistan, route to, II. 368 ; ‘ Great * 
and ^ Little,’ 436. 

poll-tax, of Ka^mir Brahmans, IT. 318. 
popular etymology, royal names due to, i. 
86 n. ; of local names^ ii. 134 n. ; II. 396 ; 
454 ; in Mahatmyas, 381 ; of name Krtyfi- 
4rama, i. 147 n. ; of name Gud^suth, 166 n. 
of name Har^parvat, iii. 339-349 n. ; II. 
443 ; of name Vij^bror, 464. 
populaiion, density of, in Ka^mir, II. 437. 
porridge, of pulverized gold, ii. 256 ; v. 17. 
Po^kar, liill-spur, II. 476. 

^potasa, an ingredient of betel, vii. 1124 * 
PrahhakaradevOy minister of Gopalavarman, 
V. 230, 472; paramour of Sugandha, viii. 
1963. 

Prahhdkarasvdminy temple, v. 30. 
Pvabhdkaravarmariy minister of Avantivarman, 
V. 30. 

Prabhavakacarita, of Hemacandra, notice of 
Kaimir in, II. 286. 

Pradyumnay Har*parvat called hill of, iii. 4^0 ; 
vii. 1616. 

Prdffjyoti^ay town, iv. 171 ; king of, ii. 147 : 
vUi: 2811. 

Prqjdpatiy divine purohita, iii. 443. 

Prdjidharay chief, brother of Ghal^otkaca, viii. 
3308. 

PrdjvnuLthikdy near Dud^^khut Pass, porh^s 
present Vijje Marg, vii. 1171 n., 1182; II. 
406. 

Prajjiy a Saindhava, made lord of ‘ Gate,* viii. 
1042; brother of Sujji, IC^; fights for 
Sussala, 1088; his high character, 1149. 
Prajjiy uncertain person, viii. 3400. 
Prajnddityay name of Durlabhavardhana, iii. 
494. 

Prajyabha^^a, author of Baj&valipat&ka, 11. 

373 ; his ignorance of old local names, 374. 
prdkdraSf quadrangles of Ksi^mir temples, i. 
lOB. 

Prakdiadeviy queen of CandrApida, iv. 79. 
Prakdnkdmhdray iv. 79. 

Prakaftty brother of Tunga, vi. 319. 

Prakafay son of Kaliya, viii. 1669. 
Praynadakariihay Guru, vii. 276. 

PramodUy lord of MathurA, iv. 613. 


PRATASABENA. 

Prang, site of Ciramocana, i. 149-160 n. ; II. 
489. 

i^prapdy ^drinking place,’ vii. 122; of Pad- 
masri, vii. 1581. 

Prdsa, son of Sahasramahgala, viii. 601 ; enters 
KaAmir, 636 ;‘ delivered to Sussala, £^6. 

Prmastay a Mahattama, vii. 4^8. 

Prasastakalakty son of KAjakalaAa, minister of 
Kala^a, vii. 672, 698 ; sets Har^a free, 814 ; 
imprisoned, 866 ; re-installed, 888 ; retained 
by Uccala, viii. 186 ; his nephew, 670. 

PrcLsastardjay a Lavanya, vii. 1266. 

Prakastarajay helpmate of Ujipala, viii. 1282, 
1308, 1314. 

* la^idatory inscription/ i. 15; Kal- 
hapa’s study of, I. 26 ; record abuut GopA- 
ditya taken from, i. 344 ; I. 79. 

Pratdjmy son of Utkarsa, viii. 10. 

Pratdpacakravartin^ epithet of Hari^a, vii. 
1162. 

Pratdpdditya king of Kasmir, ii. 6 ; viii. 

3417 ; I. 80. 

Pratdpdditya Il.-^Purlabhakay king of Kai^mir, 
iv. 8 ; see Durlabhaka. 

Praidpayaurt^ay shrine of, vii. 1688. 

PratdpapdlUy step-brother of NAgapAla, viii. 

Prat dpapuray now Tapar, iv. 10: viii. 820; II. 
482. ^ 

Pratdpcmlo^^ilddityay of MAlava, restored by 
Pravarasena, iii. 8S0. 

* prati^tkA,* * consecration,’ rules for, iii. 350- 
351 n. 

* prati^thdSdaana/ * edicts recording consecra- 
tions,’ i. 15. 

Pravarapura, story of its foundation) iii. 339- 
349 n. ; its identity with S'rinagar, ib.; 
name still used, ib. : abbreviated from 
Pravarasenapura, ib. : attempt to burn ^Pr., 
iv. 311, 316 ; its foundation by Pravarasena 
a historical fact, I. 84 ; name reproduced in 
T’ang Annals, II. 367 ; survival of name, 
442. 

Pravarasena I.-S*re§thasenay king of KaSmir, 
iii. 97 ; possessed of simematural powers,'!. 
190; his residence in PurApAdhi^tnana, viii. 
2408 ; see S’re^trkasena. 

Pravarasena Il.y birth of, iii. 109 ; goes abroad, 
1 23 ; hears of M At^gupta, 266 ; goes to 
Kasmir, 280; marches through Trigarta, 
286 ; meets MAtrgupta, 288 ; his generosity, 
319; his expeditions abroad, 324-336; 
founds Pravarapura, 336-363 ; builds Pra- 
vare^vara temple, 350 ; ascends to heaven, 
374 ; iv. 311 ; his city, viii. 2408 ; 3420; his 
date a 9 assumed by Kalhana, I. 66 ; evidence 
sqpporting his historical existence, 84 ; his 
,<S'^s,86; II. 319. 

P avarasena, Se ubandha composed for a 
king oQlled, iii. 129 n. 
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PRAVARAeSNAPURA. 


^RAB SlSXD/ 


Pravarasenapura, full name of Pravarapuidj 
iii. 839-349 n. 

Pravaresa : Pravareavara, temple f ootid ed by 
S're^'^hasena, iii. 99, 100. - 

Pravaresa : Prararpsnara, temple of Pravara- 
sena II. at S'rinagar, iii. S50 : its libga, 
872; its ruined gate, S7H; vii. 109; its site, 
IT. 447. 

^ pravembhagikuy an otHcial post, viii. 278. 
pravrajydy of Buddhist monks in KaiSmir, i. 


prdyUf see prayopave^a. 

Praydya, Tirtha at Allahabad, Jayapicja’s 
visit to, iv. 414; its shifted position, II. 
835. 

Prayaga, Tirtha on Vitasta, iv. 391 n. ; II. 

Praydyaf servant of Hari^a, vii. 682 ; saves 
Harsa from poison, 690 ; 749 ; discovers 
plot, 1019; has Dhammata murdered, 1045; 
restrains Har^a, 1074; advises Harsa, 1586, 
1588; accompanies Hari^ia^s 6igl^ 1621; 
procures food for Harsa, 1665 ; falls fighting 
for king, 1710. 

prayascitta, penances for defilement, v. 400. 

prayopavesa : praya^ ^ solemn fast,’ iv. 99,; 
V. 168; vi. 25, 336,343; vii. 13, 1088, 1157, 
1611 ; viii. 51, 110, 658, 709, 768, 808, 939, 
2224, 2733, 2739 ; officers watching cases of,^ 
vi. 14 ; Kalhapa’s views on, I. 36. 

PremaUf son-in-law of Saiiigramaraja, vii, 11, 


Prema7i, foster-brother of Jayasithha, viii. 
1349; made governor of J^ohara Castle, 
1631 ; loses castle, 1814 ; fails to recover it, 
1828, 1830; 1933. 

‘ prime-ministership,’ its dosignations, vi. 109 
n. ; passages mentioning oftico, iv. 81, Corr, : 
vi. 333 ; vii. 208, 364, 508, 923 ; viii. 8(J2, 
2360,2460,2171. 

proper names, opprobrious, vii. 1068 ii. 

{iroverb, ** soiling snow on Himfilaya,” iii. 138; 
viii. 3102; on character of neighbouring 
races, ITtSl ,• Kasmiri proverbs alluded to, 
V. 401 n. ; vii. 1115 n. ; 1226 n. ; viii. 148 n. ; 
2546 n. ; about 'Rftjanaka Ratnakap^ha’s 
writing, 1. 47 n. 

Pk'lhd, son of, vii. 585. 

Prthwiatmdray lord of Trigarta, v. 7^^. 

Pl'fhivydjnda^ king of Kasmir, iv. 399 ; viii. 
3425; 1.93. 

Pfthivydpiday other name of Samgramapi<Ja 
II., iv. 675. 

Prthviyiidf fort, vii, 1152. 

AriAfflfrrtj-pamara of S'amAla, fights for Sus- 
sala, viii. 691 ; guards rputes, 627 ; flees from 
Sussala, 647 ; defeat^ royal tro^s, 672 ; 
gains fresh victory, 712 ; attacks S^rinagar, 
732 ; his treachery, 780 ; quarrels with 
MallakoiSitbA? 676 marries daughter to 


Bhikfftcara, 878 ; fights for Bh., 936 ; at- 
tacks S’urapura, 967 ; fights before S'rina- 

f ar, 1006 ; retires, 10^ ; Desieges S’rinagar, 
076 ; retires' with Bhik^u, 1124 ; attacks 
S’rinagar, 1168; his death alluded to, 1149 
n. ; sons of, 2271, 2496 ; account of his rise, 
I. 120; his struggles for BhiksAcara, 121. 
Prthvipdfa, lord of Rajapuri, vi, 349, 362. 
Pftkmpdla, nephew of Kamaliya, viii. 1093, 
1196, 2316. 

P}*thmrdja, father of Vijayaraja, viii. 2227. 
Prunts, modern K^. name of Parpotsa, iv. 
184 n. ; see Paniotsa. 

Ptolemy, knows Kadniir as Kaspeira, II. 361 ; 
his latitudes and longltiides, 362 ; his 
phonetic rendering of Pan jab river names, 
411. 

Pulastya, legend of R?!, II. 273. 

Punch, hill-territory, the ancient Parnotsa, iv. 

184 n. ; see Parr.iotsa. 
puns, of Kalhapa, i. 69 : iii. 807 : 415 n. 
puntshu, Twenty-fiver,” monetary term 
(Abu-l-Fa^l’s Paiicuhii), II. 311 ; coins repre- 
senting its value, 315. 
pupya, Ivalh ana’s belief in, I. 35. 

Pttm/dkara, clerk, vii. 6. 

-pura, in Kasmir local names, II. 368. 
Pii,rdrj.ddhi^thd7ifr,*t}\e old capital,’ now Pfindre- 
than, iii. 90 ; i. 104 n. ; temple at, v. 267; 
roitiains of site, II. 440. 

Puranas, Kasmir mentioned in, II. 365, 
Piiroliitas, corporations of, ii. 182 f see par^ad, 
pfirisadya ; Purohitas of Kasmir Tirthas 
(tlirin‘'|Kit‘), II. 380; their traditions on 
Kasmir localities, 383 ; P. of ParihAsapura, 
.S02 ; Kal liana’s contempt for P., I. 19. 

-pur : ]>or, < Skr. -pura, in Kasmir local names, 
11.372. 

Pu.skai anaga, near Poskar, II. 476. 
Pnsydymidda, now Pu^iana, viii. 959, 1038, 
1078 ; its history, 11. 398. 

^ moaning of verb, i. 369 n. 


Q. 

quadrangles, of Kasmir temples, i. 106 n. 
( prdkdra ) ; of RAjavihara, iv. 200 : of 
Par^spor temples, 204 ; II. 301 ; Ma^ha 
forming a quadrangle, i. 195, 
quivering tree, of Hai’'thal village, II. 476. 
quotation, from Nilamata, i. 72 ; from Vitas- 
tAmAh., vii. 473 ; from BhagavadgitA, viii. 
2266. 


R. 

*Rab BAsnu,’ a monetary value in KaAmir, 
(Abu-1-Fa»l), TI. SIC n. 
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Hathla^ son of Sac]i4&» minister, viii. 183 ; 256 \ 
conspires against Uccala, 278, 296 ; strikes 
Uccala, 816 ; ascends throne for one night, 
342 ; killed, 346 ; had taken name ^ S'ahkha- 
raja,’ 366 ; 3443; I. 118. 

queen of Jayasirhha, viii. 3241, 
3330; her sons, 3371; her piety, 3382; 
3399. 

^Rctghu^ epic hero, i. 191 ; iii. 473. 

rahdari, system of frontier guards known as, 
II. 391. 

Mdhila, minister of Sussala, viii. 1304, 1317. 

Rahu, demon, allusion to story of, viii. 2025 n. 

RdjUf daughter of, vii. 1487. 

^ ^ rdjadhdni^ ^ palace,’ in S’rina^ar, II. 461. 

Rajadhdni^ name of Matha, vii. 961. 

Mdjagiriy fort in Rajapuri, vii. 1270; mentioned 
by All^runi, II. 298. 

Hdjaha^ son of Bhutikala4a, vii. 26. 

HdjahUy son of S'urapala, viii. 324. 

Itajaka^ brother of Bhojaka, Damara, viii. 
2741,2746. 

Mdjakalam, minister, vii. 22 , 24 ; father of 
Pra^astakalasa, 672. 

Jldjakulabhattay soldier, vi. 246, 249. 

Mdjalak^mi, daughter of Gargacandra, married 
to Sussala, viii. 460, 1444. 

Rdjnlak^i : Rcijya^riy daughter of Jayasiihha, 
viii. 3380, 3399. 

Rdjamahgala^ lord of * Gate,’ viii. 1634. 

Rdjdna, > K^. R^n^ a ^ Kram ’ name, viii. 
766 n. 

Rdjdnaka, title, vi. 117; 261 ; vamSastuti of 
Rajanaka family, iv. 489 n. 

Rdjdnavdtikdy now quarter of Ran*vor, viii. 
7^0, 768, 899; II. 461. 

Rdjapuri^ territory, now Raiauri, vi. 2SS, 348, 
349, 351 ; vii. 105, 267, 533, 639, 541, 646, 
674, 678, 689, 967, 968, 972, 976, 977, 978, 
991, 1017, 1160, 1266, 1293; viii. .289, 884, 
1266, 1271, 1463, 1466, 1632, 2044, 2046 ; its 
history, II. 433 ; included in Darvabhisara, 
i. 180 n. ; inhabited by Khavas, 317 n. ; 
deceitfulness of its people, vii. 1261 ; viii. 
2889'; tributary to KaSmir in Hiuon Tsiang’s 
time, I. 87 ; pays tribute to Didda, 106 ; 

V pays tribute to Uar^a, 113. 

RdJardja, son of king Ananta, vii. 186. 

Rdjardja^ pamara, viii. 1992. 

rdjasafhvdhana, name of an impost, v. 192. 

rdja$thdna^ a state office, vii. 601, 

Rdjatarahgirpif ** River of Kings,” Kalhai^^a’s 
work called, i. 21; viii. 3449; i.-viii. Colo- 
phons ; how it differs from the Garitas, I. 
4 ; conceived a^i a Kavya, 22 ; its didactic 
features, 23 ; its rhetorical ornaments, 38 ; 
its orations and dialogues, 39 ; obscurities 
of its style and terminology, 40 ; written 
for contemporaries, 41 ; ' completed by Kal- 
hai;]ia, 42; want of revision in latter portions, 


rAmacara. 

43 ; defects and corruptions of last two 
Books, 44 ; earlier editions of text, ^ ; 
codex archetypus discovered by Biihler, t7>. ,• 
secured for Stein’s edition, 46; its writer 
R&j&naka Ratnakai;^tha, ib. ; condition of its 
text, 48 ; critical value' of glosses in cod. 
arch. Af ib, ; the glossator A, identified, 49 ; 
text collated by A 3 , ih, ; discovery of Lahore 
MS. L, 60 ; text of Z, 61 ; explanation of its 
independent readings, 62 ; critical constitu- 

. tion of translated text, 64; edition of P. 
Durg&prasada, 66 ; chronological system of 
R&jatar., 66-70 ; analysis of Rftjatar. as a 
historical source, 71-130; earlier translators 
and annotators, Rreface, 

R&jatarahgini, chronicle of Jonaraja, II. 373. 

Y Jtajauri, territory, the old Rajapuri, vi. 286 n, ; 
« II. 364 ; tee Rajapuri, Rajawari. 

Rdjavadana-Balahara^ son of Tejas, takes up 
cause of Bhoja, lail. 2695; sends son to 
Bhoja, 2718;Vji<rt)sidized by Bhoja, 276S ; 
distrusted by Trillaka, 2792 ; fights against 
Dhanya, 2862 ; not a Lavanya, 2869 ; de- 
ceives royal officers, 2894 ; makes peace, 
2906 ; secures Bhoja, 2916 ; in power, 2962 ; 
2966 ; feud with Naga, 2971 ; causes im- 
prisonment of Naga, 2987 ; hip character, 
2993 ; deceived by Bhoja, 3069 ; attempts 
to retain Bhoja, 3134 ; his rising, 3305 ; 
Kalhana’s regard for him, I. 20. 

Rajavalipataka, chronicle of Prajyabhatta and 
S’lika, II. 373. 

Rdjavihdra, at Parihasapura, iv. 200 ; vii. 
1335 ; its probable site, II. 303. 

Rj^avira, wrongly Sanskritized form of name 
Kajauri, II. 374. 

Rajawari (Rajauri), noticed by Alberuni, vi. 
286 n.; II. 298, 364. 

Rdjesvara, minister, vii. 223, 

1 rujuicakra, worshipped in Kalmir, i. 122 n. ; 
see matreakra. 

Rajolaka, village of Ruzul, II. 470. 

Rdjgasrif see Rajalakpmi. 

Rakchafesaf Lihga called, iv. 214. 

Rakka, Brahman-soldier, v. 424 ; commander- 
in-chief, vi. 170; his intrigues, 197, 202; 
269 ; his death, 284 ; his sons, 324, 342. 

Rakkajagddem , image of goddess, v. 426. 

Rakkaka, lord of the * Gate,’ viii. 178. 

Rdk^awLy shows site of Pravarapura, iii. 342 ; 

' v^is limb forms embankment, 346 ; Rakpasas 
work for Jayapuja, iv. 603, 605, 6 () 6 . 

Raktika, follower of Bhikpu, viii. 1761, 1758, 
1766, 1774. 

Ralha^ son of Malla, vii. 1487. 
j Ralharpa^ grandson of Tanvafiga, vii. 1063. 

Rdmay epic hero, iii. 473 ; story of his exile, viii 
1806-9 n. ; image made by R. ,iv. 274; 641. 

Rdma^ attendant of Tilakasimha, viii. 783. 

Rdinacarpi iiame of Balar&ma, viii. 2926. 
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BAMADXVA. 

Rdmadeim^ relative of Prabhakaradeva, v. 
239 ; grand-uncle of Yaeiaskara, vi. 91. 

Rdmadevay killed by Kalafia’s soldiers, vii. 675. 

Mdmalaf pretender, viii. 216. 

lidmalekhdf wife of Kala^a, vii. 256. 

liamarpyd^ Nagi of Rombyar* river, i. 2GS : 
legend of, if. 415. 

Ranuxfiwdtavi, liver Rembyar*, i. 265 ; course 
of, if. 415. 

RdmapdlOf father of Sahajika, viii. 1985. 

Ramaradan, village, iii. 467 n. 

RamaSrnma, Tiiiiha, II. 274. 

Ramadrama, Sanskritised name of Ramnh, II. 
3«4. 

Rdnutsvamitif Vi^i^u image, iv. 275 ; destroyed, 
327, 334, 336. 

Rdmafaf a grammarian, v. 29. 

Ramatirtha, of Nilamata, II. 274. 

Jtdmavardkana, minister, vi. 126.^ . - 

Ttdmdyar^a^ its recital in one day, i. 166 : vii. 
3728; studied by Kalhapa, I. 11. 

Ramuh, the old Ramu^a, ii. 55 n. 

Itdmu^a^ the modern Ramuh, ii. B5 ,* viii. 
2813 (text RamaSa) ; II. 474 ; Tirtha near 
Gafi^odbhedJi, 274. 

Handdtiyay king of Kat^mir, called Tunjina, 
iii. 386 ; in former birth wooes Bhramara- 
vasini, 302; marries her as Ranarambha, 
434 ; consecrates Rane^vara, 439-458 ; other 
foundations, 460; commands underworld, 
405; obtains Nirvana, 470; viii. 8421,3422; 
extravagant length of his reign, I. 63 ; 
folklore character of traditions about him, 
86 . 

Randditya, chamberlain^ vii. 232, 234. 

RaT^apuraavdminj temple, iii. 462. 

Hatfdrambhd, queen of Ranaditya, embodi- 
ment of S'akti, iii. 391, 431 ; works miracle, 
454 ; gives magic spoil, 465. 

Ranarambha deva f temple, iii. 460. 

Randraml>hasvdminf temple, iii. 460, 

Raiiasvdmin^ shrine of Vi 9 nu at S'rinagar, iii. 
454 , 457 ; V. 395 ; vii. 1096 ; its probable posi- 
tion, II. 447. 

Ranavire^vara temple, at Jammu, ii. 128- 
l'29 n. 

Ranbir Singh, Maharaja of KaSmir, builds 
now temple of Vnaye4vara, i. 105 n. ; his 
survey 01 KaiSmir Tirthas, II. 384. 

Rar^esvara : RaTpesa, HUga and shrine of, iii. 
453y 457, 468 ; vi. 71 ; vii. 115. 

Rahgay a Pomba singer, v. 354, 397-399. 

< rahyapithaf of a temple, vii. 109. 

Rahyavdta^ place of Bhoja^s murder, vii. 16BB. 

Ratigavati, name of forest, now Rafug^vor, 
TI. 280. 

RanS K6. Kram name, < Skr. Raj ana, viii. 
766 n. 

Rfin'vor, quarter in S'rinagar, viii. 766 n. ; II. 
460 ; 9ee Rajanavatikfl 


Rapjit Singh, defeated on Td^^maidan route, 
II. 299 n. 

rare words, used by Kalhana, i. 213 n. ; iii. 
172 n., 3^ IT. ; iv. 649 n. ; v. 15 n., 145 n., 
267-268 n. ; vii. 668; viii. 148 n., 147 n., 976, 
1346, 3181, 3149. 

Ra^t^edcuta d 3 rna«ty, iv. 152 n. 

Rat^sun, Ka^mir vMajge, II. 477. 

Rati»ena^ king ef Oote, iii. 

Ratnatf minimr, iv. 711. 

Ratna, soldiei*, viii. 1079. . 

Ratnacu<}apag^^ i. 30 n. 

Ratnddmif queen of Jayaouiiha, viii. 2402 ; her 
Matha and Vibarm, . 2433. ^ 

RafnakaiaSa, brother ef PraiastakalaiSa, vii. 
699. 

Ratnakantha Raj anaka, writer of codex arche- 
typus of Kajat., I. 46; his compositions, 
to. n. ; MSS. from his hand, 47 n. 

Ratndkara, Kaimir poet, v. S4 f writes Hara- 
vijaya under patronage of Bfhaspati, I. 9ih 

Ratnaprabhdy queen of Pravarasena II., iii. 
879. 

Ratndpfuray now Ratanpor, founded by Ratna- 
devi, viii. 2484 ; II. 474. 

Ratnai^ataka, by Rajanaka Ratnakanpia, 1. 46. 

Ratnaaimmi?} y temple, iv. 711. 

RatndvalJy Vihara in honour of, iii. 476. 

Ratnavardhanuy son of S'ura, v. 40; chamber- 
lain, 128 ; builds RatnavardhaneSa, 168. 

Ratnavardhanesay temple of S'iva, v. 163. 

Rattdy Karnata princess, iv. 

Rauhitakay country, iv. 11, 12. 

Rdvanay king of Ka^mir, i. 193, 196; viii. 
3413. 

RdvaTj^ay mythic king of LaUka, libgas in pos- 
session of, iii. 446, 447. 

Rayyavafftty servant of MaUa, vii. 1480. 

Rayydvattdy attendant of Uccala, viii. 322. . 

Razdaii, Kasmir family name, equivalent of 
Rajanaka, vi. 117 n. 

reclamation of land from Volur, II. 421. 

Rembyar’ river, ohl Ramanya^avi, i. 263 n. ; 
II. 416 ; valley of, 394. 

Revdy stream, iii. 240. 

revenue, S'amkaravarman’s administration of, 
v. 167-177 f collected in kind, II. 827, 

rice, its cultivation in Kasmir, II. 427 ; time 
of harvest, ii. 18 n. ; rice, prices in Kasmir, v, 
116-117, 271 ; II. 326j rice used as sub- 
sidiary currency, 3^; 

Rilhanay ministCiviiii. 1006 ; fights for Sussala, 
1087 ; posted at S'urapura, 1266, 1404 ; in 
charge of Kheri, 1624 ; sent against Lohara, 
1836 ; conciliated with Sujji, 1986; brings back 
Saujap&la, 2050 ; sent to kill Ulhana, 2163 ; 
fights Ko^^heiSvara, 2206 ; employed against 
Mall&rjmia, 2266; his pious foundations, 
2403 ; fights rel^l Damaras, 2743 ; sent 
against Catu^ka, 2758; fights Lo^haka, 
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RILHA^A. 

2810; treats for Bhoja’s person^ 2988; aent 
to Bhoja by king, 3082 ; proceeds to P&nci- 
^^-grftma, 8124; his brother Sumanas, 8335; 

? ious gifts of, 8364 ; Kalhana’s relations to, 

. 20 . 

Rilhar^svaray shrine, viii. 2409. 

Rihcana, Bhau^ta*^ invades KaiSmir by Zoj,i- 
La route, II. 408, 490. ' 

ytfer system, of Ka^mir,*!!. 411 ; i»^er-com« 
munication in Kadinir, 414. 

Rohanuy Mount, iii. 72, 

Rohitaka, mentioned by Alberuni, iv. 11 n. 
Rohtak, suggested identification of, iv. 11 n. 
ropo-bridges, their use in Ka^Smir, viii. 407 n. 

‘ rora,’ term of doubtful meaning, v. 16 n. 
rosaries, of ascetics, ii. 127. 

‘ rn4habharo(ihty B€g&r, forced carriage of 
loads, v. 774 vii. 1088. 

' grammatical term, iii. 76. 

W^udruy treasurer of Salhana, viii. 473. 

Rudruy demon, vii. 1641. 

Rudraga/igA, spring, v. 44-45 n. 

Rudrapdla, S'ahi prince, refugee in Kaiimir, 
vii. 144 * Ananta's favourite, 153 j fights 
Darda, 168; his victory, 176; his death, 
178; viii. 1149. 

JRudresvaray shrine, viii. 3390. 

JWpri Pass, on Pir Pants&l, II. 393. 

Ruruy demon, vii. 1707. 

Ruzul, village, old Rajola, II. 470. 


S. 

i of Skr., becomes KiS. hy i. 100 n. 5 when pre- 
served in K4., ih 

Sabhapati, of JayApida, iv. 496. 

S'aci, mother of S'acinara, i. 99 n. ; viii. 3411. 

Sadnaray king of Ka^mir, i. 99; viii. 3411;. 
his relationsnip to ASoka, I. 75. 

sacred diagram {pantra), iii. 350; see mAtfoakra. 

HSad&barat,^ modern term for endowments, i. 
347 n. 

Sadafigula, Naga, occupying Volur lake, II, 
424. 

Sati^rhadvanay perhaps Harvan, i. 17S ; re- 
mains found at site, II. 455. 

SadASiva, form of S'iva, v. 41, 163 ; Surya- 
mati’s temple in S'rinagar called, vii. 181, 
186, 673 ; viii. 934, 1125. 

SadA4ivapura, in S'rinagar, vii. 186-187 n. 

SadJbhd'sakrly goddess, iii. 353. 

Sa44^9 brother of Janakacandra, D&mara, viii. 
33 ; see Sadd&candra. 

.^^add^y common soldier, father of viii. 

183. 

8ad4o>% K&yastha, viii. 256; descendant of 
Ifava^a, 263 ;\ jEMaciployed as treasurer, 276 ; 
conspires against Uocala, 298, 800, 308 ; kills 
U., 328 ; fiees, 351 ; executed, 443. 


4Xiu. 

Sad^lacandray father of Hasta, viii. 64Sy 3315 ; 
see Sadda* 

* sddhakoty a kind of famulus, in Tantric rites, 
iiL .^^, 270; vi. 12 n. 

v^adrun valW, a route to Lohara, II. 295. 

saffron, of KaiSmir, i. 4 ^; cultivation origi- 
'^nates from Tak^aka NAga, 220 n. ; II. 428 ; 
saffron -pomade, yi. 120; saffron-ointment, 
as^a prerogative* viii. 1897. 

Sagaray foster-brother of SaihgramarAja, vii. 
135. 

Sahadevay RAjaputra, viii. 198 ; father of 
Kalhapa, 926 ; of XJlhaoa, 2171. 

SaAajay relative of Kala^a, vii. 674. 

SahajUy assistant of Vidva, viii. 2476. 

Sahajdy concubine of Utkar^a, vii. 850, 863, 
867. 

Smhajdy daughter-in-law of Malla, vii. 1487. 

Sak^dy queen of Sussala, viii. 1932, 1968 n. 

Sahajapdltty king of RAjapuri, vii. 533. 

SahajapdlOy lord of Vartula, viii. 539. 

Sahajapdla : SahajikUy son of RAmapAla, 
descendant of BhAvuka, viii. 1085, 1325, 
1520, 

Sah^kUy see SahajapAla. 

vijwtnasra,^ < Ks, ‘ 8$.sun,’ a monetary term, II. 
312. 

Sahasroy see Sahasramafigala. 

Sahasrahkaktay name of a festival, iv. 243. 

sahmralihgiy carved from rock, ii. 129, 

Sahasramahgala : Sahasray vii. 1018 ; alluded 
to, viii. 871 n. ; exiled, 500; his intrigues, 
534 ; 542, 544 ; his son, 556. 

SahelakOy mtidQ Mahattama, vii. 1105; urges 
attack on Dards, 1170; commsnder-in- 
chief and dvArapati, 1319 ; 1357, 1858 ; 

turned out of onioe, viii. 93 ; envoy of 
Balhapa, 440 ; joins Sussala, 457 ; removed 
from office, 560. 

S^dhiy rulers of UdabhApd^^ identical with 
^ShAhiyas of Kabul,’ iv. 143; v, 2S2-2$Sy 
2884 Alberuni’s account of Hindu ShAhiyas, 
II, 336 ; later histeiy of dynasty, 337 ; 
Udabhaod^i their capital, now Cnd, 338; 

f reatness and fall of dynasty, vii. 66, 69 ; 

. 107 ; S’ahi princes mentioned under 
Lalitaditya, 89; Lalliya S'Ahi, Alberuni’s 
Kallar,” v. 155 ; Bhima SAhi, grandfather 
of Queen DiddA, vL 177 , 178 ; founds Bhima- 
keiiava, vii. 1081 ; TrilocanapAla S'Ahi, 
struggles with Hammira, vii. ; Thak- 
kana, a S'ahi chief, vi. 230; S' Ahi princes, 
refugees in Kai^mir, vii. 144 ^ 178, 274; their 
fame, II. 387 ; S'Ahi princess, daughter-in- 
law of Tufiga, vii. 103 ; S'Ahi pnucesses, 
married to Har^a, 956, 1470; viii. 227; 
their heroic death, vii. 1550, 1^1 ; continuea 
use of name S'Ahi by K^attriyas, iii. 332 n. ; 
viii. 8230. 

Sdki VidyddhurUy Dard chief, vii. 913, 
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sahibxAm. 

Sahibr&m, notices Sodara spnug, 

i. 123 n. ; notices S'Arada Tirtha, 11. 288 ; 
his * revised ' text of Nilamata, 37V ; his 
Tirthasamgraha and its local names^ 3^, 
384. 

Sdkyei^ village, viii. 1246. 

Saindhava^ people from Indus region (Salt 
^nge), viii. 1042, 186S, 2007. 
S&iru-l-inawAjpi* Pain, Ka4mir Parga^a, in- 
cludes old Phalapura, II. 334 ; 479. 
S&iru»l«maw&!Ei^ Bala, Kasmfr Pargapa;^ 
474. 

S'aiva cult, Kalhapa attached to, I. 8 ; King 
Jalauka’s relations to, 76; Mihirakula's 
leanings towards, i. 289 n. ; I. 79. 
tSajja : ^qxjalca, S'vftgara son of, viii. 2461, 
2469, 2480. 

Sajjakay follower of Malla, vii. 1480. 

Sajjakay soldier, burns body of Sussala, viii. 
1469. 

Sajjakuy superintendent of S'ocja ofUce, viii. 

670 ; defeated by Prthvihara, 672. 

Sajjalay son of Sujji, viii. 2184. 

Sajjanay a cavalier, viii. 1416. 
aka era, i. 62. 

iS^aka^y destroyed by Vikramaditya, ii, G ; iii. 
128. 

S^akaca, personal name (P), v, 177. 

S'dkalay town in Pan jab, v, 360 ii.; its sup- 
. posed identity with SayyaXa, ib. 
S'aktamatha, now Hut^rnar, II. 466. 

S'aktiy of Vi^i^u, embodied in Rai^arambhft, iii. 
391, 471. 

S'aktis, worshipped as ^ Mothers,’ i. 122 n. 
S'akdsenay fathor-in-law of Mahiman, vi. 216, 
217. 

tS'akunt, ancestor of Asoka, i, 101. 

Buddha called, i. JJfl. 

S' dkyasiihhay Buddha, i. 1 72. 
iSVi/^king of Campa, vii. 218. 
salaries in ohl Kasmir, estimate of their 
value, II. 327. 

S' didst halay a locality, vii. 169 ; perhaps 
H^Hhal, II. 476. 

sale profits, of temples, v, 168. ‘ 

Salha, son of King Har^a, viii. 210, 212, 

Salhay s^e Salha^a. 

Salhana : Salha, son of Malla, given as hos- 
tage, vii. 1473 ; his wife Asamati, 1487 ; 
flees from Badda*) viii* 273 ; crowned by 
Garga, 376 ; his conduct, 416 ; attacks 
Garga, 433 ; opposes Sussala, 451 ; besieged 
in palace, 461 ; deposed; 477 ; imprisoned 
at Xiohara, 519 ; his death, 1705 ; 3444 ; 
summary of character and reign, I. 119. 
Salha^a, grandson of Tanvahga, vii. 1063. 
Salldra Ptamaya, leader of Turu^kas, viii. 885. 

price of,’ recorded by S'rivara, II. 326. 

* i^alt^foad,’ name for Pir PantsAJ route, II. 
‘396. 

VOL. II. 


SAMGBAMAFlLA. 

Salya, enemy ol king Mukt&pida, vii. 1430. 
Samdjdady an Agrah&ra, i. SJp. 

Samdl&y district Hamal, vii. 159 ; 1022 ; viii. 
691, 1008, lOM, 1182, 1264, 1617, 1686, 2749, 
2811, 3130 ; its old sites, 11. 484. 

SlLmand, S’dhi ruler of Kabul, v. 232-233 n. ; 
see SlLmanta. 

Sanmhgdsdy Agrahftxa^ now S'angas, i. 100 : \ 
viii. 661 ; II. 467. 

Sanmnta B'&hi, why Kalhapa omits to name 
“ him, I. 101 n. ; his coins, ib. 

Samara, brother of Avantivarman, v. 25. 
Samarasiihha, Ddmara,' dnscribed in Sumaya- 
m&tTka, II. 308. 

Samaraaiydmin, temple, v. 25: vii. 1105; II. 
475. 

Satnaravarman, rival of S’amkaravarman 
(same as Samara P), v. 136. 

^ anmaayd, an Alaihkara, iv. 46 ii., 619, 

‘ samaya, ' Tantric rite,’ vii. 279-280 n. 
Samayamfitrka, c<^rnpositioii of Kscniciidra, 
topographical information in, 11. 376 ; men- 
tion of Darnara in, 3(>8, 

Sambal lake, iv. 606-641 n. ; village, II. 422. 
Sdmbavatiy courtezan, v. 296. 

Sdmheavara, shrine, v. 290. 

S'athbhuvardkana, son of Meruvardhana, v. 
301, 303 ; usurps throne, 304 ; defeated and 
executed, 341, 348, 360; viii. 3443; I. 102. 
Saindhimaty see Samdhimati. 

Sa7hdhimat, poet, iv. 497. 

Saihdhimati, minister of Jayendra, ii. 66 ; 
prophecy of his rule, 72 ; executed, 79 ; 
revived miraculously, 106 ; name changed 
to Samdhimat and Aryaraja, 1 10 ; crowned 
as king, 116; his piety, 122; his endow- 
ments, 132; tradition of S. at l8*>bar, 
134 n. ; his x>astitne8, 136; resigns throne, 
162; retires to Bhutesvara, l69 ; viii. 3418; 
traditions about him analyze<l, I. 81 ; 
alleged connection with Takht-i Sulaiman, 
II. 290. 

Sa'didhtioara, shrine of S'iva, ii. 134. 

‘ aarndhiviyrahika, ‘ minister of foreign affairs,’ ' 
iv. 137, 711 ; vi. 320; viii. 1304, 2427. 
Safhdhydy goddess, vii. 1 ; her KaiSmir Tirtha, 
i. 33 ; see Trisamdhya. 

Samgamas, Tirthas at river junctions, II. 333. n, 
Sarhyrdma, pamara, assists Cakravarman, v. 
806, 424 ; killed, vi. 171 ; his sons, 280 ; his de- 
scendants, vii. 58 ; story of his rise, II. 305. 
Saikyrdmadeva, pon of King Yasaskara, vi. 90 ; 
crowned, 96^ 99 ; destroj^d by Parva*- 
gupta, 1 26 ; nicknamed '^krafighri-Sam- 
grama, 128 ; viii. 3436 ; 1. 104, 
Sabhyrdmagupta, son of Abhinav^, vi. 130. 
Saohyrdmamaiha, viii, 609 

Saihgrdmapdlay king of Bajapuri, vii. 638, 636, 
637, 689, 967, 1154; oflfers refuge to Uccala, 
1268, 1265 ; 1298 ; dies, viii. 288. 

NN 
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SAMCRAMAPiltA. 


iA:iU.l>lKt7^9A. 


8a^itff^*dmdpi4a king of Ka4mir, iv. 400^ 

viiu342J$; L9H. 

Sa^^vdmdmfla //., king of Kasmir, iv. 674, 
707 ; viii. 3426, 3428 ; I. 95. 

Saih^rdmardja^ son of Uclayar&ja, made Yuva- 
rftja, vi. 335 ; 358 ; ascends throne, 368 ; 
pact with Tuhga, vii. 8; sends Tuhga 
against Mahmud, 47 ; has Tiihga murdered, 
84; new favourites, 107; fresh expedition 
against Turu^kas, 118 ; pious foundations 
reign, 121 ; bis death, 127 ; 1285, 
; his treasures, viii. 1967, 3439. 

Sfiinhitdf Varahamihira’s Brhatsaiiihita quoted 
as, i. 55 ; vii. 1720 ; 9ee Brhatsaihhitft. 

^ Sani 8 a 2 ^tak€(S,' * confederates,* story of, viii. 


S^afhkaraf/aun^n, temple of S'iva, v. 753. 
S'aihkarakar.itha, Rfijaiiaka, father of Ratna- 
ka^^ha, T. 47 n. 

S’arhkarapttra^ founded liy S'amkaravarman, 
now Pai^an, v. ISO • IT. 481 ; see Pattana. 

S' aihkftraunrdlianUf son of Meruvardhana, v. 
2t;9;-^s«periiiton<lent of AksapaLiIa, 301: 
803, 328; killed, 330; 336. * ' * * 

S' arnica rararmaii, king of Kasmir, v. 128; 
defeats his rivals, 134 ; expeditions abroad, 
136; relations with Lalliya S'fihi, 152; 
founds S'amkarapnra, 156 ; sjds ii seal op- 
, pressions, 156; his deatli in UraM, 220; 
pie treasurer, 471 ; vii. 01), 82 ; his treasures, 
viii. 1953; his town (Pattana), 2488, 3130 ; 
liis submontane expeditions, I. fH) ; his 
operations against lialliya S'ahi, ih, f his 
hscal administration, lOOi 
SI amkaravarman. brother of Unmattavanti. v. 
429. 


Saihkanan^aj name of Balabhadra, v. 775 
Snnikata, king of Ka^niir, v. 242 ; viii. 3431. 

* mthkata; Skr. term for < mountain pass,’ II. 

393. 

Sammdf Vihara of queen, iii. 14. 
Samudradhdrdj locality, viii. 2784. 
Samudrakota, now Sud’rkdth, 11. 422, 488. 
Samudramatha, now Sud«rmar, in S'rinagar, 

vii. 186-387 n. ; II. 339, 450. 

Samvardhana, servant of Citraratha, viii. 1966. 
Sfandra, Agrahara, now S'ar, i. 000; II. 459. 

' Slanddf name of a plant, viii. 143. 
sandal-ointment, legend of, at Naudik^etra, i. 

S'a^dilyay legend of Muni, II. 280. 

* sand-ocean {vdlukdmimdhi), iv. J72 ; 279, 

294 ; viii. 27^>3 ; suggested by Central- Asian 
deserts, I. 75. 

Sandran, river, II. 412. 

S'angas, the old S'amafigasa, i. 100 n. ; II. 
467. 

Sahgafa (P), lord of Ura^a, vii. 589. 

Sahaata. brother of Mummuni, cousin of Suiii. 

viii. 1090, 2178. 


^^"Sa^ika, Sujjis doorkeeper, viii. 2181, 

Sahgika, brother of Kamidiya, Takka, viii. 

1093 ; called Safigiya, 3348 ; his Mat^ha, 8350. 
Sahgiya^ $ee Sahgika. 

Sangsafed Pass, on Pir Pan^al,ll. 399. v 
Sanfapdla, brother of Dardanapala, takes 
jMfrvice with Sussala, viii. 210, 212 ; joins" 
Sussala, 401, 408; sent to Ka4mir, 450; 
besieges Salhapa, 461 ; fights Gargacandra, 
511 ; proceeds abroad, 558; reoalira, 1689 ; 
reaches Rajapuri, 204^ ; arrives in Ka4mir, 
2050; employed against Sujji, 2078; kills 
Ulha^a, loses his arm, 2163; made com- 
mander-in-chief, 2190 ; captures Ko^^ke- 
4vara, 2270; goes to Devasarasa, 2742; 
rescues ' Rilha^a, 2639: attacks Trillaka^ 
8280; his son Gayapala, 3289; his death, 

, 3322. 

S'ankarpor, Ka4mir village, v, 156 n. 

Sahkha, KaiSmir Naga, i. SO. 

S ahkhadania, poet, iv. 497. 

Sahkhardja^ royal name of usurper RacMa, 
viii. 356, 874, 3143; 4kf« Ra<jdk. 

S ahkuka^ poet, iv. 706. 

^nmukha, brother of Tufiga, vi. 319. 

Sansknt language, speaking of, v. 206 ; as 
ofiicial language in Kasmir, II. 3; under 
early Suites, X. 130 n. ; Sanskrit names of 
Kasmir localities, their authenticity, 11. 

Sanskrit literature, want of chronicles in, I. 4. 
Sanskritised names, of Kasmir localities, 11. 

372 ; in Vitastftm&hatinya, 379. 

*^dntaraaa,' " sentiment of resignation,* i. 23 ; 
in Kalhaua’s account of Yudhisthira 1., I. 

80. vv , 

S' antavasdda, epithet of A6oka, i. 106: viii. 
3391. 

Saptagodavari, name of river, viii. 3449 n. 
Saptapij^kari^i, at Thid, II. 464. 

Saptar^i era, see Laukika era. 

S'ar, the old S'anara, i. 300 n. ; II. 459. 

Sar, ‘ lake,* name of swamp at Trigam, II. 330. 
S'lii ada, gt>dde8s Saras vati called, II. 286 ; 

Kasmir ‘the land of S'arada,’ ib. 

S dradd, Tirtha and temple of (S'aradasthana), 
i. 37; iv. 325; viii. 2557, 2706; search for 
site, II. 279; legend in Mahatpiya, 280; 
pilgrimage to shrine, 281 ; extant temple at 
S'ardi, 283 ; history of temple, 284 date 
of pilgrimi^e, 285; notices of Alb^runi, 
Bilhapa, Hemacandra, 286 ; Zainu-1- 
‘abidin 8 visit,- 287 ; substitute S'a:rada 
Tirthas, 288 ; 486 ; shrine marks northern 
teundaiy of Kasmir, i. 37 n. 

SIdradd, wife of Sussala, viii. 1823. 
S'arada-characters, mistakes due to copyinir 
from, I, 45, 51. 

S'aradakuoda, at Tsatsa, substitute for 
S'aradatirtha, II. 288. ' 
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^aradamIhatmta. 

S'aradamahatmya, i. 37 n. ; legend of, II. 280, 
344 • 

S'aradapura, Saiiskritized name of Sliad‘pur, 
11.335,379. — . r > 

& araddHthdna^ name of shrine at S'ardi, II, 
279 ; «ec R'arada. 

S*aradbhSain : Saradiya^ brother of Sai'iga^a, 
viii. 1090: 218<3. 

S>diamharay locality, now Cliambar, viii. 1870: 
II. 279, 400. 

Sarasanniccaya, composed by Rajanaka Rat- 
iiakap^ha, I. 46 n. 

Sarasvati^ goddess, worshipped at Bhecla Hill, 
i. S5 : see S'arada. 

Saraavati river, near S'arada Tirtha, i. 37 : II. 
282. 

S'ardi, sit© of S'arada temple, i. 37 n. ; 
modern fort at, II. 343 ; importance of site, 
344 ; routes leading to S'., 405. 

8^drikdf goddess worshipped on Har*parvat 
(S'arikaparvata), iii. 349 : II. 446. 
S'arikamanatmya, legend of, iii. 339-349 n. 
S'arikaparvata, hill, now Har^parvat, iii. 339- 
346 n. ; II. 446. 

S'dritaka, village, iii. 349. 

* sarvddhikdra^ see * prime-ministership.* 

arvqjnamitra^ Bhik^u, iv. 210. 

Sarvarntna, minister, founds Viharas, iii. 380.' • 
iSavmrthasiddha^ name of Buddha, viii. 240. 
S'arvatuy an official, v. 414, 423. 
sasnu, see sasitn. 

Sa^ihacandra : Sas^tha, son of Gargacandra, 
viii. 2505; joins siege of S'iruhsila, 2556; 
reception by king, 2662 ; checks Rajava- 
dana, 2751 ; attacked by Bhoja’s allies, 
2785 ; defeats them, 2844 ; his death, 2955. 

* idstra^ ‘ manuscripts,* i. 15. 

‘ saSun,' Thousandor," monetary term (Abu- 
i-Fa^rd's sasnu), II. 311. 

‘ data,* > Ks. ‘ hath,* monetary term, II. 312. 
S'atadhara, sacred spring near Suredvarl, II. 
455. 

S* at ad vara y name of palace, vii. 1650. 
S'atakapdleia, god, i. 335. 

Sdtavdhana, ancestor of Liohara dynasty, vi. 
367; vii. 1283, 1732. 

Sail (Durga), Kadmir Valley forms * Lake of 
S.,'4. 25 ; called ' land of S.,* viii, 3384 ; see 
Satisaras. 

Sati, oases of widows becoming, vi. 107, 196 ; 

vii. 103, 461, 1380 ; viii. 363 ; II. 307. 
satirical verses, iv. 635-637. 

Satisaras, * Lake of Sati,* Kasmir formed, i. S5 : 

legend of S. in Nilamatapur&na, II. 388. 
Satrava, Pargana name in Lokaprakada, II* 
461. 

Slatrayhna, minister of Baladitya, iii. 483. 

* sattrai ‘ hospice,’ ii. 58. 

Satya, name of Garinja, iv. 100. 

Satya (P), father of S'ura, vii. 802. 


SlDDHAUEdA. 

I Saubhdyyalekhd, daughter of Uccala, viii. 1464. 
Sautlotra, country, vi. 300. 

Saarasa, VihAra, i. 94* v 

Sdvnrr^ika, village in Lohara, now Suran, viii. 
2277 ; IT. 297. 

savings, invested in ornaments, II. 317. 

S'avur, Kadmir Parga^ia, II. 473. 

Saat/ardja, supporter of Sussala, viii. 1084. 
Scylax, Ids voyage on Indus, II. 353. 
seal, put on pots with Ganges water, iv. 416. 
S'effa, an office, iv. 091 : viii. 570. 

Self created Fire ^Svayariibhu), Tirtha of, i. 
34 : see Svayaihbiiu. 

Selyapura, villagtj, now S'il‘por, vii, 1^4: viii. 
iW, 202 ; II. 476. 

Sendtrvukhl, queen of Buiifiditya, iii. 461. 
Senaia, favourite of Ananta, vii. 4iS2, 

S'oi^a, serpent, i. 58 ; iii. 58, 529 ; Vi^tpu image 
reclirdng on, iv. 508. 

S'e^anAg, popular name of SudrarunAg Lake, 
i. 267 n. ; 11. 409. 

S*e^drdja, his son a follower of Caijpaka, vii. 
1594 ; see S'eyarAja. 

settlers, brought to Kadmir by Jalauka, i. 117. 
Setu, ^Suth* embankment in S'rinagar, iii. 
34r>: II. 443. 

‘ setu^ ^ dyke,’ built by Mfilava, iii. 483 ; by 
Suyya, v. 120. 

Setubandha, attributed to KalidAsa, iii. 129 n. 
S'eydrdja, sons of, vii. ifX)7 ; see S'e^giAtAja. 
Sktbold, Professor Oh., on identifica&on of 
Kallar, JI. 336. 

Shild'piir, village, at junction of VitastA and 
Sindhu, II. 329; original name ShahAbud- 
dinpur, ib. : name metamorphosed into 
S'AradApiira, 379. 

^Ahabad, Kadmir Pargana, II. 114. 

Shali-Mir. founds Muhammadan dynasty 111 
Kadmir, I. 130 ; II. 480. 

* shakri,* a monetary value (Skr. ^ isiat»ka ’ ?), 
II. 310, 314 11 . 

^Alimar, garden of, near S'rinagar, II. 456 n. 
Shamil An. mountains of, north-west of Kad- 
mir (Alberuni), II. 361, 303. 

Shar Af u- d-din . on natural defences of Kadmir, 
II. 391 ; on bridges in Kadmir, 449. 
shell, head shaped like, iii. S87, 

ShiltAs, Alberuni*s name for CilAs, II. 363. 
shoe, carried on head, a symbolic act, viii. 
2273. 

Shukroh, name of S'ukru Pargapa, in Abu-1- 
Fa?!, II. 276. 

Sidau pass, old Siddhapatha, viii. 557 n.; II. 
393. 

Sidd/ia, king of Kadmir, i. 277, 285 ; viii. 3414 ; 
I. 78. 

Siddha, brother of Jajja, iv. 520. 
SidMaechaitra, local name (?), viii. ^4^4* 
Siddhadeda, Sanskritizod name for Sidau, II . 
374. 
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AIDDHAPATRA. 

SSddhap^haf old name of Sidau Pa«8, viii. 557; 

Siddharaja^ son of Indnraja, vii. 263. 
siddM, of Pravarasena 11. , iii. 378. 

* sikatdsindAUf * sand-ocean/ iv. 279 ; see sand- 

ocean. 

.«Bikka, monetary value of Kasmir currency, 
II. 311 ; history of word, 311 n. 

* Aikfdcdrd^i/ Bhik^us called, iii. 12. 

^ila, uncle of Ulha^a, viii. 2171. 
Sfildditya-JPratdpa^iay son of Vikramftditya- 

Har^a, of Mftiava, iii. 125 n. ; restored by 
Pravarasena, S30 ; his date, I. 66. 

Silhdra, minister, vii. 866. 

Sil*gam, sahasralifigi at, ii. 129 n. 

S'iltkdkottay hill viUage, viii. 1588y 2265. 
S'il'por, ancient Selyapura, vii. 494 n. ; 11. 
476. 

<S«V/a,. mother of pam%ra Vijaya, viii. 1069. 
Sillana, brother of Suryamati, vii. 183. 
Sillardja, a lisvanya, vii. 1255. 
silver coins, in Ka.^imr, II. 31G. ' 

Simbay follower of Sussala, viii. 9 44; com- 
' mander-in-chief, 1002; impaled, 1045. 
SiThhay relative of- Pvthvihara, viii. 957, 1006. 
Sithha, brother of Simba, viii. 1045. 

* siMuidvaray ‘ the lions’ gate,’ vi. 244 n. 
Simhalay Ceylon, cloth from, i. 294, 299; king 

of. 297 ; held by minister MorAka, iii. 356. 
SuHhapuray Matha called, viii. 2448. 
iSifhhapura, in Salt Range, tributary to Ka^- 
' mir, I. 87. 

Siihhar^’a, lord of Lohara, father of Diddft, 
vi. 176 ; temple and Matha in honour of, 
S04; 1283, 1284. 

Si^hardjamatha, at S’rinagar, vii. 1568. 

, Simhar^asvdmm, temple at Lohara, viii. 1822. 
Sithharatha, attendant of Tufiga, vii. 82. 
Sifhharotsikdy village, iii, 4^2. 

Suhhasvdmiriy temj^e, vi. 804. 

Simikdy jKasmir locality, vi. 183 ; vii. 369. 
Simpor, village, viii. 2443 n. 

Sinct, river of KaSmir, see Sindhu. 

BindhUf Sind river of Ka4mir, i. 67 n. ; viii. 
1129; identified with Gafiga, II. 335; 418; 
cqpfused with Indus, id. n. ; its Delta, 419 ; 
V-its confluence with Vitasta, see Yitasta- 
sindhusamgama. 

Sindhu, Ki^angahga River, i. 37 n. ; viii. 2492, 
2507 f II. 281. 

Sindhu, the Indus, v. 216; lord of land of, vii, 

!, treasurer, vi. 264, 269, 296 ; vii. 110. 
"Sindhugarija, an pffice, vi. 266. 
sind&ra (red lead), used for seal impressions, 
viii. 2010. 

S ini, story of son of, viii. 469, 27^. 

Sipatdka, ministei^ vi/d50. 

Sir, site identified with S'^inagari, i. 104 n.; 


SCXANANDA. 


Sivahiild, castle of, viii. 2402 ; search for its 
site on Ki^angai'iga, II. *M0 ; its position on 
Gane^ Ghati ri^o,' 341 ; Bhoja’s route 
from S', castle to Da^s, 343 ; origin of local 
name, 344 ; II. 487. 

S'i^yahita, commentary of Raifinaka Ratna- 
kap^ha on Yudhi^thiravn^ayakAvya, 1. 46 n. 

Sitalvan Pass, route over, II. -^1. 

Siva, god, embodied in ruler of Ka4mir,i. 72 ; 
disguised as ascetic; iii. 273; GamA flows 
from head of, 365 ; worshipped at BhfiteAa, 
i. 107 n. ; believed to reside on Haramokuta 
Peak, II. 407 ; see Ardhanariivara, S'aiva, 
.-i^vara. 

' Sivaddsa, oflicer of JayApida, iv: 622. \..< 

S'ivarAma, Pao<}it,.his MS. of R&jatar. copied 
for Moorcroft, I. 46. 

S'ivaratha, scholar favoured by Uocalk, viii. 

110 . 

Simratha, Brahman K&yastha^ viii. 2156 
killed, 2383. 

S'ivar&tri, festival, i. 1G6 n. 

Sivaiakfi, soldier, v. ISl. 

Sivasvdmin, author, v. S4< 

Ska7idabhavanavihdra,Ai\. 880 n. ; vi. 137 7 'viii. 
1442 ; name survives in iChand*bavan, H. 
339 ; position fixed by modern Skandabavan, 
ib . ; description of remains, 340 ; worship 
of KumAra at site, ib . ; history of site, 448. 

Skandagvpta, minister, founds v ihara, iii,, 3S0. 

* Skandaka^ e, class of officials, v. 175. . ' 

Skanda^ra, AgrahAra, now Khondur, i. 340 •* 

slaves, sale of, iv. 397.' 

smarasdstra, composed by Vasunanda, i. 337. 

hnasdna, as place of execution, ii. 84. 

S'min-JOsav, doubtful locality, i. 340 n. 

snake, DAmodara transformed into, i. 165; 
killed by Buddha, viii. 2234. 

* sndnadroTjl^ on pedestals, v. 

* sndnako^iha^ bathing hut,’ viii. 24 ^S. 

S'nAr, now S'Ar village, i. lOQ n. 

snow, to sell snow on snowy mountain ” 
(proverb), iii. 138;- viii, 3102; liiigas made 
of, ii. 188. 

snow-fall, caused by NAgas, i. 180, 183, 186; 
destroys rice crop, ii. 18. 

' SnoW-king,’ nickname of Jayasimha, viii, 
1446. 

snowy range, description of, iii. 225 ; march 
over, viii. 2710-14 n. 

S'obka, DAmara, vii. 266. 

Sobhaka, of K Aka’s family, viii. 1079, 1262. 

So^ra, spring at Bhuteda Tirtha, now NATAn 
NAg, i. 123; ii. 109; appears miraculously 
at S'rinagari, i. 124, 125-126, 128, 129; if. 
457. 

Somaladevi : Soinald, daughter of Padmar^tha, 
vii. 1923 ; married by MallAr juna,- 

Somdnanda, magician, vii. 1635. ^ 
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fiOMAPALA. 

^mapdla : Soma, king of Rajapuri, visits Sus- 
Bala, viii. 519 ; Sussala’s expedition against 
S., 621; bums Att&lika, 764; attacks Sus- 
sala, 885, 914 ; shelters Bhik^acara, 964 ; 
threatened by Sussala^ 1 270 ; intrigues with 
Pamaras, ] 490 ; refuses Bhik^u a refuge, 
1629 ; intrigues* with Sujji, 1642 ; marries 
Jayasimha’s daughter, 1648 ; nofrotiates 
with Sujji, .1670 ; called to aid Lo^hana, 
1860; receives prisoner LakiRimaka, 1900; 
alliance with Javasimha, 221 6, 

Somapdla, uncle of DariSanapala, vii. 1337. 

Somapdla, Raiaputra from Campa, viii. 323. 

Somar^bug, village, v. 26 n. ; II. 476. 

Somailrtha, in S'rinagar, viii. S360 / II. 460. 

S6m"yar, Tirtlia in S'rinagar, viii. 3360. 

Somes mra,^iv\i\Q of, vii. 1636. 

Sopur, old Suyyapura, v. 118 n. 

Soraka, town, i. 03.^ 

spells, of Brahmans, iv. 122. 

springs, in Kasmir, sacred to Nagas, II. 367 ; 

^ oeeNaga. 

srdddhapciksa, season, viii. IJfO. 

^ ^'raddhas, tax for, at Gaya, vi. 254. 

^rama^as, Buddhist monks, i, 199; v, 428; 
vii. 

* ^ran'^kuth/ K^., * bathing hut/ viii. 706- 
711 n. 

^ resthnscna-Pravarasma king of Ka^mir. 

iii. 97 ; I. 82. 

^ svo\jase^ term in accounts (P), viii. 136. 

Sv\, goddesses designated with word, iii. 363. 

S'ricakras, worshipped in Ka4mir, i. 122 n. 

Srlrtmdra, son of Qargacandra, joins Kaja- 
vadana, viii. 2763. 

S'rideva, a CanilaJa, iv. 476. 

S'ruJ?mkka, locality, v. 306. 

S'ridhara, sons of, vii. 22. 

S'rUhmra^ Kasmir locality, viii. 2422; its Tir- 
thas, II. 410. 

temple and Matha sacred to, viii. 

3364. 

S'rikai^thacarita, of Mahkha, its reference to 
Kalyapa : Kalhana, I. 12; date of its com- 
position, ih. n, ; its topographical informa- 
tion, II. 376. . 

S rikar^thamaiha, vi. 186. 

Snlekkdy queen of Sariigramaraja, vii. 123; 
mother of Ananta, 134, 141 ; 1467 ; her para- 
mours, viii. 1967, 

S*nnaffara : S^nnagari, S'rinagar, capital 
of KaSmir; old city of A4oka (Puraija- 
dhi^t'kana, Pandrethan),i. J 04 , 129,806; new 
city of Pravarasena (Pravarapura), iii. 839- 
349 n. ; iv; 6 ; ,the ' new city * of Hiuen 
Tsiang, II. 439 ;> position of * old city/ 440 ; 
Pravarasena's city the present S'rinagar, 
441 ; its name Pravarapura, 412 ; legend of 
its foundation, 443; advantages of its 
position, 445; its natural derences, ib.t 


4ubhadhara. 

ancient sites on r. river-bank, 446 ; bridges, 
449 ; sites on 1. river-bank, 461 ; pura and 
nagara, abbreviated names of S'rinagar, 
442 n. ; map of ancient S'rinagar, 348 ; 
fanciful etymologjrfor name S'rinagar, 860 
n. ; see Pravarapura. 

S'mparr>ata, sacred mountain, iii. 267 f 390, 
S'rirfljptra, alleged oriiwal of name Chrath, 
II. 473. ” 

S^rivaka, brother-in-law of YaiSoraja, in charge 
of Kheri, viii. 1009; commandor-in-chief, 
1046; flees to KhaiSas, 1074; returns, 1131 ; 
attacked by pamaras, 1414,1418, 1420; lord 
of ‘Gate/ 1482. 

S'rivara, chronicle of, 11. 373; his ignorance 
of old local names, ib. 

Srimrdhana, soldier, vii. 68. 

S'rngdra, Kayastha, servant of Uccala, viii. 
320. 

S'rhgdra, councillor, viii. 507. 

S't'kgdra, son of chamberlain Laksmaka, viii., 
1287. 

S^f^gdra, confldential servant of Jayasimba 
(perhaps identical with son of Laksmaka), 
viii. 2120. 

S' f^n^dra, son of Sajjaka, made prime-minister, 
viii. 2360 ; 2376 ; sends his brother against 
Dards, 2461 ; his death, 2470 ; 2480. 
S'i*hgdra, servant of Oitraratha, viii. 2362, 
2368, 2369. 

S^r^gdra, brother of Mafikha, Tantrapati, viii. 

2422. 

Srngdrabhatta, Ma^ha of, viii. 2426. 

S r^ig dr asiha, an officer, viii. 628. . 

S rutdyudha, epic king, vii, 804. , 

Srydnanda, of Kaka’s family, viii.. 1102. 
stamp, of king’s foot, i, 296. 
state-offices in Kadmir, before Jalauka, i. 119; 
eighteen created by Jalauka, 120; five new 
ones of Jialit&ditya, iv. 140-148. 

Stamrdjas, recitation of, viii. 106. 

‘ st human,* meaning of term, vii. 1542, 

Sthdnaka, father of Utpala, viii. 1246. 

‘ sthdnapdla,* ‘ local purohita.’ yiii. 811 . 

* sthanapati,’ K6. ‘ than^p^v/ term for Puro- 
hita, ii. 132 n. 

Sthanesvara, pomara, vi. 283. 

St. Martin, Vivien de. identifies Waihand, 
II. 837. 

stones, deposited on mountain passes, 11 /' 
897. 

‘ Ston-pa,’ Tibetan for ‘ teacher,’ iii. 10 n. 
Strlrdjya, ‘ land of the Amazons/ iv. 175,186, 
687, 606. 

stucco, used for walls of temples, i. 105 11 . 
Stunpd* foreign designation of ‘ guru,’ iii. 10. 

" Stupas, of AS<%a, i. 102 ; built under Megha- 
vahana, iii. 10, 13; under Lalitaditya, iv. 
188, 211. 

SvJbhudhara, a rebel, vi. 240, 263. 
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SUBHATl. 

Subha fd, other name of Queen Suryamati, vii. 
180. 

Subhatdmathay in S'rinagar, vii. 180;^ viii. 
2183. 

* 9dday term for ‘ Ucjar/ . 157. 

Sudavy local name 'near ]>a1 lake, i. 125>126 n. 

Sudar*^bal village, i. 125-128 n. ; sacred springs 
of, II. 457. 

Sudar^khun. portion of Dal, i. 125=126 n. 

Sud^rkOth, village, II. 422, 488. 

Sud*rmar, old Samudramatha, II. 339, 460. 

SuddsUy son of (Kalma^apada), iv. G2G. 

S^udrakay a Tantrin, viii. 507. 

Sugaldy wife of Harsa, vii. 685, 812, 830, 

Sugandhdy queen of S'anikaravarman, v. 157 ; 
guardian of her son Gopalavarman, 221, 
228 ; assumes royal power, 243 ; ousted, 
256 ; brought back, 259 ; executed, 262 ; 
472; viii. 3431; I, 101. 

Sugandhddityay minister, v. 269 ; paramour of 
Nirjitavarman’s wives, 281, 284; viii* 1964. 

Sugandhem, temple of S'iva, v. 158. 

Sugandhisihay brother of Tufiga, vi. 319 ; vii. 
24, 27 ; his death, 45 ; his son, 124. 

sugar-cane, bears no seed, ii. GO. 

Sugatay Buddha, image of, iv. 259, 260 ; vi. 
172. 

Sugrivay story of, viii. 2976. 

Suhala, ambassador of Govindacandra of 
Kanauj, I. 12 n. 

suicide, of Brahmans, iv. 638 ; viii, 2225 ; 
contemplated by Meghavahana, iii. 91. 

Sttjandkaray attendant of Uccala, viii. 312. 

Sujanavardhanay favourite of Sussala, viii. 
630. 

St^jjty brother of Prajji, made chief-justico,viii. 
1046 fights for Sussala, 1088 marches to 
Jayasirhha’s assistance, 1402 ; attacked by 
pamaras, 1422 ; relieves' Avantipura, 1478 ; 
his victory on Gambhira, 1497 ; burns 
Hadigrama;; 1586; intrigues against him, 
1603 ; driven into exile, 1626 ; intrigues 
with Somap&la, 1642 his double dealing, 
1863 ; attacks KaSmirians before Liohara, 
1868; minister of Lothana, 1921; follows 
him. from Lohara, 1945; conciliated by 
Jayasimha, 1980; recovers Lohara, 2020; 
his injudicious conduct, 2063; threatened 
by SanjapAla, 2078 ; king plots his death, 
2110; murdered, 2139; fate of his family, 
2176; S263. 

S'uka, author of Raj&valipat&ka, II. 373 ; his 
ignorance of old local names, 374. 

* Sukavaii,* * parrot-house ’ (P), v. 31 ; viii, 80. 

Sukharqjay minister, v. 207, 214, 223. 

Sukhardjay Damara, viii. 1306. 

Sukhavarmdny son of Utpala, father of Avanti- 
varman, iv. 708, 714, 716 ; viii. 3430. 

SukhavarmaHy son of S'uravarman, v. 129. 

S^ukradanta, minister, iv. 494, 


^{^RAVABMAN T. 

S'ukru, Pargapa, old sites of, II. 472. ' 
Sdk^atikkay ‘ the Little Tikku.,’ viii. 522, 
5^ ; see Tikka. 

S'ulagh&ta,'name of Vitasta source, i. 28 n. ; 
II. 411. 

Sulaimap, Sanskritized by Papcjltd into Saiii- 
dhimat, II. 290. 

Sulakkanuy son of Bakka, vi. 342. 

Sulhqnay follower of Sussala, viii. 944. 

Sulkarty locality, viii. 1530, 1696. 

Sulldy sister of Uccala, viii. 248. 

Sulfdvihdra, viii. 248, 3318. 

Sumanasy brother of Rilhapa, viii. 3355. 
Sumanomantakay Brahman, vi. 339, 347. 
summer, of KaSmir, ii. 138 ; of Rajapuri, its 
fevers, viii. 1632 n. 

Sun^-Drang, name of Drang village, I. 280 
and n. 

Sun^man^kul canal, old Suvarpamapikuiy&, i. 
97 n.'; II. 416. 

Sun^samil, village, vii. 1619 n. 

Sund^brar, site of Saipdhya Tirtha, i. 38 n. ; 
II. 469. 

Sundaribhavanay site, v. 100 ; II. 334. 
Sung-yun, his interview with Mihirakula, i. 
289 n. 

Suniscitapuray locality, iv. 183. 

Sunntty minister, vii. 894 ; made prefect of 
police, 961 ; betrays Harsa, 1 640 ; gives 
wrong advice, 1585 ; deserts Har^a, 1619. 
Suparsamun, Kasmir Pargapa, II. 472. 
superstition, in Kasmir, its inftuonce on 
Kalhapa, 1. 31. v 
S'upiyan, town, II. 471. 

8'uray minister of Avantivarman, v. 26 ; patron 
of scholars, 32 ; his foundations, 37 ; his 
family, 40 ; his S'aiva cult, 43 ; his judgment 
at BhuteSvara, 48-61 ; 124 ; viii. 3430 ; 

I. 97. 

S'ura, R&japutra, vii. 802, 807. 

S'uray lord of Bahusthala, viii. 1814, 1938, 
2482. 

S’uramathay in S'rinagar, v. 38, 40, 223, 243 ; 
vii. 26. 

Suran, village in Prunts, viii. 2277 n. 
8*urapdlay father of Rajaka^ viii. 824. 
8'urapuray the modern Hur’por, iii. 227 ; v. 
39: vii. 558, 1348, 1362, 1365, 1520; viii. 
1051, 1134, 1266, 1404, 1513, 1577, 2799; its 
watch-station, II. 291 ; its history, 394; 471. 
Suras, village, i. 94 n. 

8urdifpra, territorv conquered by Pravarasena 

II. , iii. 328. 

Suravardkamdnay village, iv. 269. 

Suravarmany half-brotlier of Avantivarman, 
V. 22; 129,; grandfather of Nirjitavarman, 
252 ; his Gokula, viii. 2436 ; greatgrand- 
f^her of Partha, 3432. 

8urava7'man king of Ka4mir, v. 292 ; viii. 
3433; 1. 102. 
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I^CBAVABMAN II. 

STtravarman II., king of KaiSmir, v. 446 ; viii. 
3435 ; 1. 103. 

B* nravarmasvamin, temple, v. 23. 

Surendra, king of Ka4mir, i. 91, 92 ; viii. 3410. 

Burendravati , queen of S'aifikaravarman, v. 
226. 

Biirenvara, temple, v, 3S. 

Sure^cart, Durgft worshipped at, v, 37 n. ; Tirtha 
near Isobar, v. JhO, 41 ; vi. 147 ; viii. 5Qb, 744, 
2344, 2363, 2418 ; tem^de of S'ura at, v. 37 ; 
viii. 3365. 

Siire^vartk^etra, sacred site at 16<>b9.r, v. 37 ,• 
11. 454 ; see Sure4vari. 

surety, divine image ’ made a, iv. 823 ; Queen 
Kalhanikfi. acts as, I. 128. 

STirp&yai.m, name for S'upiyan, II. 472. 

Survey of India Department, Ka^mir maps 
prepared by, 11. 348. 

Bftrm, officer of Gargacandra, viii. 402, 644, 
679. 

BCiryamatl, daughter of Inducandra, queen of 
Ananta, vii. 152; her piety, 179; called 
Subhatil, 180; her ascendancy, 197 ; me- 
diates between Kalasa and Ananta, 372 ; 
quarrels with Ananta, 440 ; becomes Sati, 
472; her curse, 562; 1211; her character 
and influence, I. 109, 

Sutyamati, wife of Citraratha, vii if 2342. 

SuryamatiyaurfSa, shrine, vii, 673. 

Suryamattmafha, vii. 1658; restored, viii. 
3321. 

Smydmulaka, locality, vii. 952. 

Suryastutirahasya, composed by Rfijanaka 
Ratnakaij^tka, 1. 46 n. 

SCiryavarmacandra, p&mara, vii. 357 ; his line- 
age, viii. 2780. 

S'/uska, relative of Sukhavarman, iv. 714. 

B'ufkaletra, now HukMlit*‘r, i. 102, 170; iv. 
473 ; II. 476. 

Busramn&g, modern name of lake of Susravas, 
i. 267 n. 

Busravas Nfiga, localized near Vijaye^vara, i. 
201-202 n.,;^63;his daughters, 217 ; destroys 
Narapnra, 258; viii. 991; II, 461 ; his sister 
Ramapya, i. 263 ; transferred to lake near 
Amarnath i(Su4ramna^), 267 : II. 409. 

Sussala, son of Mai la, vii. 1183 ; intrigues with 
Lakinmidhara's wife, 1246; flees from^city, 
1254; takes refuge at Kalifijara, 1256 ; in- 
vades KaiSmir, 1348; attacks Vijaye4vara, 
1498 ; captures it, 1504 ; defeated by Bhopa, 
1537 ; made ruler of Lohara, viii. 8 ; in- 
vades KaSmir, 191 ; marries Meghamahjari, 
204 ; retires to Lohara, 207 ; his son 
Jayasimha born, 238; hears of Uccala’s 
murder, 379 ; starts for Kasmir, 383 ; driv’on 
back to Lohara, 406; re-enters Kasmir, 
450 ; occiques palace and throne, 476 ; his 
character, 482 ; defeats Gargacandra, 514 ; 
his new ministers, 560; estranges Qarga, 
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581 ; besieges Garga at Dhiujfivana, 595 ; 
imprisons Garga, 695 ; attacks Somapala of 
Rajapuii, 621; returns to Kadmir, 635; 
rising of Damaras, 662 ; his troops defeated, 
712 ; sends family to Lohara, 717 ; besieged 
in city, 734 ; internal troubles, 767 ; deserted 
by troops, 801 ; leaves S'rinagar, 817 ; 
reaches Lohara, 831 ; wins victory at Par- 
potsa, 916; marches to Kasmir, 925; re- 
occupies city, 944 ; attacked in S'rinagar, 
1007 ; defeated at Gambbirft., 1062 ; wins 
victory at Gopfi-dri, 1103; besieged afresh, 
1155; has Jayasimha crowned, 1232; defeats 
Damaras, 1260; deceived by Utpala, 1276 ; 
murdered by Utpala, 1313 ; his bead cut off, 
1446 ; his body burned, 1457 ; his treasures 
at Lohara, 1949; viii, 3445; conditions of 
his reign, 1. 16; abstract account of his re- 
bellion, 114; his attack on Har^a, 116; his 
conquest of Kasmir throne, 119 ; his contest 
with PBmaras, 1 20 ; his retreat to Lohara, 
121 ; his cefttq^tion, ib. ,* his struggle with 
Bhiksacara, 1^ ; his murder, 123 ; nis rule 
in Lohara, 11. 295. 

Sussalii, wife of Rilhapa, viii. 2410, 2414. 

Susurnpanftga, modernized name of Susravas 
Nftga, II. 384. 

Suth, embankment in SVinagar called, iii. 
339-349 n. 

< sufra,* ‘ measuring line/ iii. 348, 349. 

Siitur, Kasmir village, II. 461. 

Suvarna, king of Ka4mir, i. 97 ; viii. 3410. 

Surm*na7nat?i[kulyd], canal, now Sun’man*- 
kul, i. 97 : II. 415, 

Suvarnapdrh^a, now Sun*pah, iv. 673: IJ. 
476.* 

Suvarp&rdhafigaka, Sanskritized name of 
Sun^-Drang, II. 280, 

BuDariiasdnura^ village, vii. 1519 ; viii. 1134, 
1136. 

Buvrata, historical poem of, i. ii, 12; 1. 24. 

Suyam, modern name of Svayambhu Tirtha, 
i. 34 n, 

Suyodhana^ epic hero, vii. 163. 

Suyya, engineer of Avantivarman, his origin, 
V. 72 ; regulates Vitasta, 84 ; II, 421 ; m^es 
new river junction, v. 98 ; II. 332 ; his irri- 
gation system, v. 109 ; II. 428 ; founds Suy- 
yapura, V. 118; builds SuyyasetPj^l^OO ; his 
descendant Madanaditya, vi. ; popular 
traditions about him, I. 98. 

Suyya, mother of Suyya, v. 74, 120, 

Sttyydkw^ala, village, v. 120, 

Suyyapur a, town, the modem Sopur, v. 118: 
viii. 3128 ; 11. 487. 

Suyydsetu, embankment called, v. 120. ^ ‘ 

-sDdinm, in names of Vifipu-temples, iii. 263 
n. ; II, 369 n. 

Simmirdja, father of Queen Sugandha, v. 157. 

S' vdtty as, now S'angas village, i. 100 n. 
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dVAPiKA. 

8*vapaka, a low caste, v. SBJfi: designation of 
Pombas, v. 890-394, 406, 407, 413, 416. 
castle, vii. 696, 

BvayaihbhUf natural objects of worship called, 
ii. XS6: iii. 456; Svayambhu lihgas, i. 113 
n. ; S. lihga of ice, at Amam&tn, II. 409 ; 
S. lihga at Har^etSvara, 469; S. lifiga of 
Jye^^he^a, i. 113 n. ; viii. 2430 ; S. image of 
Gape^a at S'rinagar, iii. 362 n. ; at Gai^ei 
Gha^iy ir. 341, 344; S. S'ricakrJt, on S'arika 
hill, 440. 

SvayaMihu, 'the Self- created Fire,’-Tirtba of 
Suyam, i. S4 »• viii. 78, 250 ; 11. 484. 

Svayambhumfihatmya, i.‘34 n. 

Svayamvara, in Gandhfira, i. 00 ; of Am^ta- 
prabha, ii. 147. 

Svodanaga, temple and spring of, II. 409. 

S' vet n, wife of Malla, viii, 373. 

S'l'etadvqmy ' Isle of the blessed,’ iii. 471 ; viii. 
24.36. 

S'vetfigangil, name of Dudgafiga, IT. 418. 

S^vetika^ nephew of Sujji, viii. 2184. 

sword, solemn deposition of, a symbolic act, 
vi. 71 n. 

^ sydtaharaka^ term of doubtful meaning, v. 
462 n. 

S'yaniala, wrongly Sanskritizod name of 
Hamal Pargapa, II, 280.' 


T. 

a kind of earring, iii. 326, 

Tailagrama, now Til^gam, II. 482. 

Tahtty family (from Takkadesa ?), vii. 414 , 
T&keshar. Panj&b district, v. 160 n. ; II. 298; 

Mount Kul&rjak visible from, II. 363. 
Takht-i Sulaimftn hill, old GopAdri, i. 104 n. ; 
341 n ; II. 463; sacred to Jye^l^harudra, 
289 ; temple on hiU, 290. 
fakkuy territory in Panj&b, v. 150 ^ chief from, 
viii. 1091 ; persons of .race, vii. 620, 

1001, 1004 ; %te T&ka. 

Takkibuddhtty servant of Suryamati, vii. 481. 
Tak^aka Nfiga, his Ka4mir habitation at 
Zevan, i. 220 ; II. 468 ; alleged source of 
Vitasta, 412 n. 

Taksasila, territory (Taxila), tributary to 
Ka.smir, I. 87. 

Tdmraavdmi^, image of Sfirya, vii. 696, 709. 
T'ang^AnuaTs, their descriT)tion of Katoir, II. 
367. 

Tangtala Pass, on Pir Pantsal Range, II. 
898. 

tahkfiy * mint-dies,’ vi. 85 ; ' coin-typo,’ viii. 
1 62. 

tanners, in Kasmir, iv. 70 n. 

‘ tantrapatiy ' judge,’ viii. 2422 n. 

Tantr*, a ' KrAm * in Kasmir, old Tantrin, v, 
248 n. 


THAKKURA. 

I TaptHc ritual, vi. 11 n., 12 n. 

Tuntririy military caste, represented by TAntr' 

' Kram,’ v. 2Jf8y 249, 260, 266, 200, 265, 266, 
274, 276, 287, 289, 293, 294, 296, 802, 328, 
831,388-840, 421, 481; vi. 182; vii. 1613 ^ 
viii. 292, 303, 376, 610, 697, 928; its origin 
and history, I. 101. 

T&ntrVand, village at lioh’rin, II. 999. 

Tanvahgarnja : Tanvahgay "son of Jassar&ja, 
of Lohara family, vii*. 260; dies at Cakra- 
dhara, 261 ; his sons (Thakkana, Ajjaka, 
Dhammata), 367, 410, 422, 485, 617, 634, 
897, 1013, etc. ; his grandsons, 1033, 1058, 
1066; 1286. 

TAp"dat, traditional name of PratApAditya, 
iv. 10 n. 

, TAparj-tho old PratApapura, iv. 10 ; II. 482. 

Taqin, of Arabic Geographers, v. 17)0 n., Add, 

Taralalekhdy princess of Campa, viii. 1443. 

Tdramulahay locality, vii. 1314% 1839, 1369; 
viii. 2863, 2938, 2968, 3097, 8124; probable 
position of, IT. 486. 

Tardpl(l(ty son of Durlabhaka, iv. 42 ; also 
called Udayaditya, 43; destroys CandrA- 
picja, 112; becomes king, 119; killed by 
witchcraft, 124 ; viii. 3423 ; I. 88. 

TariJAs, Persian chronicles of KaiSmir, II. 
374. 

Tdrk^ay Garuda, devours serpents, ii. 96, 

Ta^aku^i, Mount, AlbArunis KulArjak, II. 
298, 864, 399. 

Tmt^iy river, the Tohi of Prunts, vii. 47-69 n., 63. 

taxes, in old Kasmir, v. 167 n. ^ 175 n. 

TcKen-t’o-lo-pi-li, identical with King Can- 
dr&pida, iv, 45 n. 

Teh^jan, hamlet on Ki^angafigA, II. 281. 

Teja, son of Dinna, murderer of Uccala, viii. 
809,316. 

Teja, cook, viii. 1224. 

TeJaJjaenay step-brother of Karpabhuti, viii. 
398, 399. 

Tejalddlndy wife of Padmaratha, viii. 1940. 

TeJaSy Balabara, father of RAjavadana, viii. 
2695. 

Tejavana, Skr. name of Teli^jan hamlet, II.. 
281, 282. 

TePbal, stream and marshes of, II. 417, 456. 

Thakka, pAmara, vii. 405. 

Thakkandy a S’Ahi ruler, vi. 230 y 231, 236. 

Thakkanuy son of Tanvafiga, vii. 422, 447, 517, 
632 j see Tanvafigariija. 

Thakkandy courtezan, vii. 1252. 

Thakkanasimhay brother of Simba, viii. 1046. 

Thakkiyay scholar, iv. 494. 

Thakkxyay name of a family, v. 151, 

Thakkux'Uy title, corresponding to modem 
‘ Thakur,’ vii. 200 : Thakkuras from Lohara, 
vii. 706, 739, 775, 779, 780, 784, 835 ; viii. 
1942, 2278; of Bappanila, 1989; of lower 
hills, 2223.* 
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THALTORAXA. 

Thalyoraka, villap^o of Ijaharajj^'fl 667, 
th&n*pat^ (Skr. sthanapati); Kd^T designation of 
local Purohitasy II. 380. 

Theda, now Thid, ii. lS5t IT. 464% 

Thid, the old Theda, ii. 136 ii. ; II. 464. 
throne^ brought back from Ujjayini, iii. S3J, 
Tibet, route to, II. 868, 408 ; ^ Great ’ and 
‘ Little ^ (Ladakh and Skardo), IT. 435. 
Tikka, called Suk^matikka, viii. 622 ; joins 
Damara rebels, 683 ; put in ^ seat ’ of »Ula, 
1070 ; kills Chu<}<}a, 1136 ; plot against him, 
1248; arranges for SussaWs murder, 1279; 
besieges Avantipura, 1474 ; calls in Bhik^u, 
1664; betrays him, 1694; surrenders to 
Laki^tinaka, 1738; killed, 2194; Naga a 
relative of, 2868. 

‘ tikfpja^ * {>ssassin,’ ‘bravo,’ iv. 3^. 
7'ilafloddasl, festival, v. 395... 

Til’'giim, Pargaxia, II. 482. 

TiUujrdma, locality on Ki^angahga, viik 2607, 
2632 ; its probable site, 11. 344. 

‘ tilaka,’ ‘ combination of throe versos,’ i. 207- 
209 n. 

Tilaka, son of Kaka, commandor-in-chiof, 
viii. 180; same under Sussala, 676; 699; 
marches to Candrabhaga, 627 ; sent against 
Darnaras, 662 ; becomes disafFocted, 689 ; 
meets Sussala, 821; joins Bhiksu, 860; 
advises Bhiki^u, 1386. 

Tilakardja, officer of Har^a, vii. 1307. ' 
Tilakasuhha : Tilaka, son of Vijayasimha, 
minister, viii. 184; 430 made dvarapati, 
673; 69z; dismissed, 632; defeated, 713; 
his daughter married to Bhik^acara, 942 n, 
Tilaprastha, river Tel“bal, v. 46 n. ; II. 417. 
Tilel, Dard district, route to, 11. 408., • 

Tilha, son of Mafigalaraja, viii. 610. 

Tilottama, Mat^ha in honour of, vii. 120. 
Tirthas, of Ka^rnir, Kalhapa’s list of, i. 28 n., 
82-38 ; their abundance, 11, 367 ; their sites 
transferred, 381. 

Tirthasamgraha, of Papfjit Sahibram, II. 383 ; 

its fabricated local names, 384. 

TiAta, son of Visva, viii, 2477. 

'risyavaUya, kinsman of Tikka, viii. 1306, 
i643. 

Tivya, Brahman, vii. 676. 

Tochari, the Tiihahara of Kajatai*., iv. 166 n. 
Tolii, river of Prunts, old Taii^i, vii. 47-69 n. ; 
63 n. 

Tobi, river of Rajauri, II. 433. 

Tokharistan, on Oxus, iv. 166 n. 

Tomardya, v.L for Torarnfipa, v. 233. 
topography, of old Kasmir, see Ka^mir. 
Toramdria, Yuvanlja of Kasmir, iii. 102 ; coini^ 
struck by him, 103: imprisoned, 104; 
dies, 122; viii. 3420; his name of Turkish 
origin, iii. 103 p.t’ his date as indicated by 
Kalhai:i^, ; Kasmir tradition about 

him, 82 jKaf^mir coins with name of T., II. 


TBIPHAR. 

S19;\56ins referred to by Kalhapa, 320 
legend Kidara on coins of T., I. 86 n. ^ " 

Toramapa, White Hun king, father of Mibira- 
kula, i. 289 n, ; whether identical with 
Kasmir Toramapa, iii. 103 n. ; Turkish 
origin of name, id. 

Toramd)}a, son of-Lalliya S’Ohi, called Kama- 
luka, V, 233, 

To 9 "maidftn Pass, route leading to Loh^rin,!!. ' 
294, 298, 399; its watch-station Karkojta- 
drafiga, ih ; its historical importance, 400. 
T’ou-fan, Chinese name of Tibet, II. 368, 
trade, its conditions in Kasmir, 1. IIS’. 
Trag^bal Pass, route to Kifangai'iga Valley, 
II. 406. 

Trailokyn, equery of Har^S; vii. 1603. 

Trailokya, royal officer, viii. 1324., ' 

Trailokyadevt , queen of Ya^askara;*^. 107. 
Trailokyarvlja, treasurer, vii. 93. i 
Trailokyaraja, Tantrin, viii. 697, 

‘ trav,’ Kfi. ‘ window,’ i. 99-100 n. 
treaty, instrument of, iv. 137-138 n. 
trees,' miraculously hearing fruit, ii. 15.. ' 
tribal sections, in Kashmir (Kram), II. 430. 
'Tribddkara, Tantrin, viii. 510, Add. 
Tribkuvana, son of Sugaiidhisiha, vii. 124; 
general of Ananta, raises rebellion, 164; 
returns from exile, 165, 

Tribhuvana{j/upta'], son of Abhimanyu II., 
king of Kasmir, vi. 312 ; viii. 3438 ; 1. 
106. 

Tribhuvandpida, son of Bappiya, iv. 090. 
Tribhuvanasvdmin, teinido, iv, 66, 78, 9J) ; viii. 
80. 

Trigam, village, old Trigrami, iv. 323 n. ; at old 
junction of Vitasta iwid ISindhu, 11. 329. 
Trigarta, now Kangra, iii. 100, 286 ; Pitlnivi- 
candra, chief of, v. 144 ; minister from, 

204 ; Balha, Yuvaraja of, viii. 639 ; character 
of people, 1631 , 

Trigrdml, now Trigfim, iv. 323 : v. 97 ; viii. 
3366; 11, 479; at old junction of Vitasta 
and Sindhu, 329. 

Trikar‘, a ‘ Kram ’ name, T. 49. 

'rrikotihnn, ‘ Killer of three Croros,’ Mihira- 
kula eallod, i. 310, 322 n. ; iii. 61 ; viii, 3416. 
Trillaka, relative of Koijithesvara, Lavanya, 
viii. 1GH2 ; 1707 ; joins royal force, 2208 ; 
intrigues against Jayasiriina, 2496 ; raises 
rebellion, 2730 ; distrusts Rajavadana, 
2793 ; directs attack of Lo^thaka, 2808 ; his 
‘ seat,’ 2887 ; causes fresh troubles, 2967 ; 
intrigues against king, 3113; plans attack 
^ on city, 3181 ; attacked by Sahjapala, 8278 
surrenders to king, 3300 ; 3314. 

Trillasena, Dftmara, vii. 13»^, 

Trilocan^dia : Trilocana, S'ahi, his ^ struggle 
with Hammira, vii. 1^7 <^09 : historical data 
regarding him, I. 107. 

Triphar, old Tripure^vara, v. 46 ; II. 466, 
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TRTFURA. 


UHAIES. 


''Tripura, town of Asuras^ burned by S'iva, viii. 
991. 

Tripuragai'iga, on Mahadova pilgrimage, 11. 
455. 

Tripuresvdra : Tripureaa, Tirtha near S'rinagar, 
V. 4^; vi. 135; vii. 151, 526,956; 11. 455; 
hill of Tr., V. 1^.9. 

Trisariidhya, Tirtha, now Sund^brir, i. 33 n. ; 
II. 469. 

TrimhkUf epic king, iv. 649. 

TriiSidaH, consecration of, ii. 138 ; vii. 185. 

* trnnmani' ‘ amber * (P), viii. 2826. 

Troybr, Mr. A., his life, Pt'ef. ; believes Books 

vii., viii. not to be Kalhapa’s, I. 42; mate- 
rials for his edition of Rajatar., 45 ; on 
Kalhaiia*s chronology, 57 n. ; his notes on 
. KaSmir topography, II. «‘i49. 

Tss^l^r. village, 11. 874 n. 

Tsak^dar Uejar, site of old Cakradhara, i. 

38 n. ; 201-202 n. ; its remains, II. 461. 
Tsak^vaejar, hamlet, viii. 250-251 n. 

Tsatsa, S'aradakun(}a at, i. 37 n. 
tsiang-kiun, Chinese title, transcribed as 
CaAkiipa, iv. 211 n. 

Tsunth Kul, ^ apple-tree canal,’ old Mah&sarit, 
iii. 339-349 n. ; II. 416. 

TuMchdraSf people, Tochari of classical 
authors, iv. IGG^ their territory, 246 ; their 
connection with Kasmir under Lalit&ditya, 
I. 90 ; Cafikupa the Tnhkhara, iv. 211. 
Tu-ho-lo, Hiuen Tsiang on the, iv. 166 n. 
Tukhara, other form of name Tuhkhftra, iv. 
166 n. 

Tukka,'^\Qi of Vallapura, vii. 220, 588. 

Tukka, Brahman soldier, viii. 1013. 

Tul^mul, Tirtha, iv. 638 n. 

Tiilamul^^ Tirtha, now Tul^mul, iv. GS8^ 640; 

tuldpuii*v^a, ceremony, vii. 407. 

Tulla^ son of Ajjaka, grandson of Tanvahga, 

• vii. 1033, 1054, 1057, 1062, 1065. 

Tu-lo-pa, of Chinese Annals, probably Durla- 

bhavardhana, iv. 8 n. ; I. 87. 

Tuh^a, a Khasa from Baddivasa, vi. 318, 322 ; 
becomes x>rune-miiiister, 333 ; rising against 
him, vi. 337 ; 338, 341 , 344, 347 ; conquers 
Rapapuri, 351 ; 353, 354 ; vii. 3, 8, 9 ; fresh 
rising against him, 13-14; his maladminis- 
tration, 38 ; sent to assist Trilocanapala, 47 ; 
his defeat, 70 ; intrigues against him, 74 ; 
murderedj^ 84 ; fate of his followers, 90 ; 
of his family, 100 ; viii. 1956 ; his orimn and 
rise to power, 1. 106 ; his'defeat by Mal>mud 
of Ghaznij. 107 ; his murder, 108. 

Tui'igei^a Tirtha, in Nilamata, ii. 14 n. 
Tungeivara^ temple of Siva, ii. H. ’1^- 
Tithyesvardpai^y * market of Tuiigelvara,’ vi. 
190. 

Tuffjina king of Kalmir, ii. 11; v. 278; 
viii. 3418; I. 81. 


Tunjtna. other name of King S're^tkaaena, iii. 
97. 

Tunjinuy other name of King Kapaditya, iii. 

886 . 

' Turk,’ in the meaning ' official,’ II. 306 n., 

Turkish origin of name Toramax^a, iii. 108 xt . ; 
V. 232-233 n. 

Turks as rulers of Gandhilra, iv. 140-143 n. ; 
their relations to KaiSmir, I. 90. 

Turu^kasy Turks, their habits, iv. 179 y kings 
Hu^ka, Ju^ka, Kani^ka called Turuipkas, i. 
170/ vjii. 3412 ; enemies of Lalliya S'ahi, v, 
,152 ; soldiers of Hammira ('Mabmud), vii. 51, 
56, 70, 118 slave-girls, 520; T. merce- 

naries supported by Har^a, 1149; Har^a 
fears attack from T., 1158; Muhammadan 
allies of Bhik^ftcara, viii. 885, 886, 919, 928 ; 
northern allies of Dards, 2843 ; invaders of 
the Pan jab, 8346 ; artist from Tiiru^ka 
country, vii. 528 ; Harsa called a Tnru^ka, 
i.e. Muhammadan, 1095.. 


U. 


Uccaib^irpa Naga, now Vuf^iSan Nag, II. 
489. 


Uccalay son of Malla, vii. 1183 ; fights at siege 
of Dugdhaghata, 1196; flees from city; 1254 ; 
takes refuge at Rajapuri, 1266 ; invades 
Kasmir, 1301 ; occupies Parihasapura, 1826 ; 
defeated, 1337 ; his Abhi^eka, 1886; enters 
S'rinagar, 1539; retires from burned palace, 
1583 ; has Harsa’s head burned, 1725 ; com- 
mencomont of his reign, viii. 2; spares 
Bhoja's son, 16; assures nis own position, 89; 
Jiis government, 45 ; his pious restorations, 
77 ; cixrbs officials, 85 ; shows his legal 
acumen, 123; his faults, 162; frustrates 
Sussala’s invasion, 193 ; risings against him, 
208 ; his pious foundations, 243 ; conspiracy 
against him, 278; marries Bijjala, 287; 
attacked Jiiy conspirators, 306 ; murdered, 
327; >is treasures, 1961; 3442, 3444; his 
march over Td 9 *maidan Pass, II. 295 ; his 
rebellion, I. 114 ; his attack on Harsa, 
115; summary of his character and reign. 


tT4^, father of Hanumat, iv. 9. 
Udabhd7f4apura, Waihand : TTnd on Indus, 
capital of Gandhara, v. 155, 232 ; v^i. 1081 ; 
capital of S'abi kings, II. 387. 

*Udakahai;)kda, > Wfuhand, Prakrit name of 
Udabbapda, II. 388. 

^ >Udan Sar, lake near Trigam, H. 331. 

Udars, alluvial plateaus of Ka4mir, IL 425 ; 
v/^dieir soil, 426 ; > formed by lacustrine 
deposits, 890 ; their name * Udar,’ i. 
166 n. ; viii. 1427 n. 
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UDATA. 

Udayay of Iccha^i’s family^ viii. , 760 ; fights 
for Sussala, 1083; gains Jayasiriiha’s con- 
fidence, 1600 y ^joiade commander-in-chief, 
1624; 1669; invests B&i>aiSala, 1674; exiled 
1986 ; secretly helped by Jayasimha, 2044 ; 
returns to court, 2191; commander-in- 
chief, 2420 ; sent to attack Catuska, 2768 
2841 ; his wife’s Vihara, 3362. 

Udaya, son of Anandavardhana, lord of 
* Gate,* viii. 1832; 1927 ; advis*^s Jayasimha, 
1973; secures Mallarjuna, 2281 ;\i»eceives 
fresh charge of * Gate,’ 2364 ; his IMa^ha, 
2421 ; sent against Lothana, 2487 ; returns 
to king, 2662 ; sent to assist Sa^tha, 2788 ; 
defeats Alaiiikaracakra, 2i^37 ; attacked by 
eye disease, 2962. 

Udaya y enemy of KalaiSaraja, vii. 1263. 

Udaya, lord of Camp&, viii. 1083. 

Udaydditya, otlier name of Tarapida» iv. 43. 

Udayayiqda, son of Am^takara, vi. 219, 262. 

UdayanOy councillor at Ijohara, viii. 1817 ; 
prime-minister of Lo^hana, 1650; killed, 
2004. 

Udayana, servant of Alanikiiracakra, viii. 
2601. 

Udaynnavatsa, brother of King Ananta, vii. 
J7‘7. 

Udayardja, brother of Didda, vi. 366 ; father 
of Sariigraniaraja, vii. 1285 ; 1732. 

TTdayardjayOfl^ciB\,vi\. 1001 ; made Dvarapati, 
1361. 

Udaya rdja, door-keeper of Malla, vii. 1481. 

UdayasUia , probably same person as Udaya- 
siiiiha, vii. f299, 

Udayashkha, ofiicer of Kala^a, vii. 581 ; under 
Harya, 1061 ; see Uduyasiha. 

JJdbhata Uhnita, Jayapicja’s Sabhupati, iv. 
»* viii. 2227 ; ancestor of K^eniata, vii. 
482. 

Jidda, servant, vii. 481. 

•‘Utlidra, Skr. > Ks. ‘ ^ alluvial plateau,’ 

viii. 1427 n. 

Udipapurabdla, locality, viii. 1417. 

Ucjra, Orissa, vi. 300 n. 

Udyana, under rule of S'ahis, II. 839. 

Uyra, Guru of Kinj? Khiiikhila, i- SJf8. 

Uyresa, shrine of S'iva, i. 348. 

Ujasuha, brother-in-law of Iio^hana, made 
lord of 'Gate,’ viii. 422; carried oft* by 
Garga, 437. 

' ujjama^ 'debt,Wiii. 147 n. 

Ujjhaiaflimba, uncertain locality, i. 116, 

Ulhatpt, son of Sahadeva, viii. 1041 ; supporter 
of Sujji, 2066; 2092, 2097; killed, 2163; 
2165 ; his son, 2184. 

Ullola, Skr. name of VolurOfftlce, iv. 693 n. ; 
II. 423. 

Ullola, designation of Holacja in Mahatmyas, 
JI. 423. 

Umddhara, chief supporting Har^a, vii. 1512. 


VADOSAXA. 

tTnd, site of Udabha^^Ja : Waihand, II. 337. 
Unmattdvanti, son of Partha, crowned, v. 414 ; 

dies, 446 ; viii. 3435 ; I. 102. 

Upalhakh, plant- (Skr. utpala4aka), v. 48-49 n. 
Upamanyu, story of, viii. 3390. 

* vpaoe^nna,' 'seat’ of a pamara, viii. 929, 
1070 n. 

Uppa, father of Jayddevi, iv. 078, 

Uppa, soldier, viii. 454. 

Urasd, now Hazara diatriot, v. 217 ; its capital, 
ih. n.-; vii. 221, 686 ; viii, 674 ; its history, 
11. 434 ; Safigata chief of, vii.. 689 ; Abhaya 
king of, viii. 16 ; Dvitiya'^ief of, 3402. 

Uri, in Vitasta Valley, II. 404. 

Ushkara, Alberuni’s name for Huskapura, II. 
362. 

U^kiir, old Hu^kapura, i. 168 n. 

Utkar§a, son of Kalada, crowned at Lohara, 

vii. 266 ; 689 ; brought to S’rinagar, 703 ; 
crowned, 729 ; attempts to kill Harsa, 782 ; 
deposed, 832 ; commits suicide, 861 ; 1100; 
his son Pratapa, viii. 10; 1786; 3440; 
summary of his reign, I. 111. 

Utpafa, epic story of, vii. 1641 . 

Uipala, uncle of Cippatajayapicla, iv. 679 ; 
crowns Ajitapi(Ja, 690 ; founds Utpalapura, 
($96 ; his fight with Mamma, 704 ; his son 
Sukhavarman, 708 ; family of, 713 ; dynasty 
of, V. 461 ; viii. 1952, 3427, 3480; I. 9($. 
Utpala, Kdyastha, vii. 149. 

Uipala, son of Sth&naka, fbllower of Tikka, 

viii. 1247 ; plots against Sussala’s life, *1279 ; 
arranges for his murder, 1306 ; kills Sussala, 
1313 ; executed, 1677. 

Utpaldk^a, king of Ka^mir, i. 286; viii. 3414. 
TTtpaldptfja, king of KaSmir, iv. 709 * ousted, 
716; viii. 3429; 1. 96. 

Utpalapura, perhaps Kak’pOr, iv. G95; II. 
474. 

tifpalasdka, plant Upalhdkh, v..^^. 
Utpalasvdmtn, temple, iv. 695. 

Utrdsa, village, now Vut*rus, vii. 1254 ; 11, 
468. 

Uts'‘kui?<J*l^ vDlage, v. 106 n. ; II. 422. 
Uttamar^a, ruler of Ka^thavai^a, vii. 590. 
Uttara, Pargapa Uttar, vi. 281 ; II, 486. v. 
Uttara, epic story of cows of, vii. '585. < 
Uttaragafiga, name of lake Gang^bal, II. 407. > 
Uttarakurus, mythic people, iv. 176; vHi, 
2763. 

Uttaramdnasa, lake on Haramukh, iii..j$4^ ,• II. 
422. 

' uttardhnan,^ ' crossing stone,’ iv. 157, 

Uyan, village, old Ovan&, vii. $J96 n. 


V. 

Vach*, Ka/imir village, i. 343 n. ; II. 471. 
Vudosaka, locality, viii. 1261^. 
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TAI^OTSA. 

Va4otsa, locitlity, viii. 1806. 

Faya, D&mai:a, vii. 1022. 

V&g^hdm, village, v. 23 n. ; 11. 461. 

VahHOr, village, i. 166 ji. 

Vdhnipura, village, vii. 1498, 

Vaikur^ihamaiha^ viii. 2483. 

Vainyasvdmin^ temple at Trigrami-, v. 97, 99^ 
identified, 'II. 830, 333. 

VdtSravaf^a, Kubera, i. 155. 

Vcntarcp^i, river (Reinbyftr’ ?), viii. 1355 : tiear 
GaAgodbheda, II. 274. 

Vaivasvata, Mann, i. 26-27. 

Vajra, son of Vajrendra, iii. 381. 

Vajra, son of Bhuti, vii. 207. 

Vajra, son of K^ema, vii. 894. 

Vajradharaf lord of Babbapura, viii. 538, 625. 
Vajrdditya, other name of Gandrapida, iv. 43. 
Vajrdditya, son of Lalitaditya, iv. 355 ; 
crownecl, 393 ; called Bappiyaka and 
lialitiUlitya, 393 ; viii. 3424 ; I. 93. 

Fq/ra«dra, servant of S'amkai*avarman, v. 227. 
vajravfk^a, juice of, produces boils, iv. 527. 
Vajrendra, father of AfijaTia, iii. 105. 
Veijrendray son of Jayendra, iii. 381. 
IVdkpatirdja^ poet, iv. 744* 

Vdkpu^td^ queen of Tiiujina I., ii. 11. 
Vdkpu.?tdtatHf site of, ii. 57. 
Vakrdnf/hri-Samyrdma, nickname of Sam- 
gramadeva, vi. 128. 

Valya f favourite of Diddfl, vi. 808. 

Fa/yd, servant, vii. 481, 

Valyamathuy vi. 308. 

Valin, story of killing of, viii. 2976, 

Vallahhd, sister-in-law of Malla, vii. 1486, 
Valldpura, territory of Ballavar, vii. 220, 
270; viii. 539, 542, 622; II. 432; Kalaiia, 
chief of, vii. 220, 588; PadTnaka,,lord of, 
viii. 547; Brahmajajjala, chief of, 1083; 
princess Jajjala from, 1444. 

' vdlukdmhudhi^ ‘ sand-oCean,^ iv. 294. 

Vdmana, minister of Jayapuja, iv. J^7. 
Vdmana, son of Ji 9 Xiu, vi. 155. 

Vdmana, prime-minister, vii. 568, 593 ; cre- 
mates Kala4a, 729 ; ousted, 994 ; 1042 ; bis 
son IC^ema, 1073. * y' 

Vuinaparf^va, Pargai^a of Khovnrpor, II. 465. 
Van, hamlet in Loh’rin, viii. 1875-77 n. ; 

identified with VanikAvasa, II. 297. 
Vanayrdma, locality, viii. 1438, 

Vanaprastha, near Ltohara, viii. 1929. 

‘ vdnarendkana/ < monkeys’ fuel,’ vi. 364 n. ; 
viii. 2627. 

Vangath, village, old Vasi^thA^rama,.!. 107 n. ; 
viS.2480n.; 11.489. 

Vanikdvdaa, hamlet of Lohara, viii. 1877 : 

identified with Van, II. 297. 

Vahkdtaa, people, iii, 480. 

Vant‘p5r,- old Avantiptira, v. 44-45 n. ; II. 
460. ^ " 

Vdrabdla, Agrahara, now BAr’vul, i. 121, 


vAvajan. 

Vardha, image of, at Var&hamula, vi. 206; 

Tirtha of ( VarAhakfietra), II. 463. 

Vardha, son of Bhuti, vii. ^7, 216. 

Vardhadeva, lord of ‘ Gate,’ vii. 364, 576. 
Varah^gAm, village, viii. 192, 

Vdrdhak^etra, site of Varaha TiHha, at Bara- 
mula, vi. 180, 204. 

Varuliamihira, refers to KaAmiras, II. 365 ; 
see Bi'hatsaiiihita. 

Vdrdhamula : Vardhamula, town^NJiDW Bara- 
mula, vi. 186 n. ; vii. 1309; viii. 451, 462, 
1229 ; history of temx>le and town; Hf., 482. 
Vardhax'dria, locality, viii. 192. 

Varahmul, KA. name of BarAmula, old VarA- 
hamula, vi. 186 n. 

Varanasi, Benares, retirement to, iii. 29V, 320 ; 

vii. 646, 1007, 1010; viii. 13. 

, * vardfaka,^ ‘ cowrie,’ vii. 1 1 2. - v 
Vardhamdnesa, shrine in S'rinagar, ii. 123: 
new temple, II. 450; its newly-created 
MahAtmya, 382 n. .... 

Vardhanasvdmhi, temple of Vi^iju, iii. 357 ; vi. 
191. 

Varhafacakra, village near Svayaihbhu, viii. 
250: II. 485. 

-var‘, KA. < Skr. -vai^ikA, iii. 11 n. 

Vary^asoma, ancestor of Vijaya, viii. 778. 
VarT^ata, son of Kamadeva, vi. 90 ; crowned, 
94 ; deposed, 96 ; his curse, 118; viii. 857 ; 
8430. 

Vartula, hill territory, viii, 287 : SahajapAla, 
chief of, 539. 

Varuna, god, story t>f his parasol, ii. 148 ; iii, 
53. 

J'^asanfa, father-in-law of Kos^he^^vara, brother 
of Dhanya, viii. 2337. 

Vasaniulekhd, queen of Harsa, vii. 956 ; be- 
comes Sati, 1579. 

I'asrikd, AgrahQra/i. 343,^ 

Vasi^tha, Rsi, iv. 647 ; worships Jye^^harudra, 

viii. 2430. 

VasisthAsrama, now Vangath, II. 489. 

‘ vasiuka,* * corpse,’ * trunk,’ viii. 1346 n. 
vastusdsana, edicts, i. 15, 

Vasuki, Ka.4mir Naga, II. 470. 

Vasukula, king of KaAmir, i. 288 ; iii. 57 ; viii. 
3415. 

Vasunanda, king of Ka4mir, i. 387; viii. 8415. 
Vdtayanda, name of_ a ‘ par^ad,’ vii. 993 ; 

epithet of minister Ananda, 1177. ^ 
Vate^vara, Infiga of, i, 19 4> 

Vatha, servant of Sussala, viii. 1147. 

Vatsardja, chamberlain, vi. 346. 

Vaffa, relative of Radda, viii. 346. 

Vatta, an official, viii. 568, 960, 967. 

Vaftf^, father of Malla, viii. 1416. 

Vdtiadeva, exiled Pamara, vii. 1292, 1298. 
Vdtulunuka, locality, iv. 312. 

Vav^jan Pass, Skr. Vayuvarjana, II. 409 ; 
custom of pilgrims on, 397. 
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VA^varjan», Skr. name of Vftv*jan Fa 

^ veldvitta,* term of doubtful meaning, v. S^G; 

vi. 73, 106, 127, 324. v. ^ 

VdT, old name of Shahabad Pargana, n. : 

II. 469. 

Vema^, spring of Nila Naga, i. 28 n. ; II. 411, 
469. 

Ve4au, river, old Vi4oka, II. 416. 

V 0 tdld, in-le^^nd of Fravatapura, iii. 349. 
Vetdlas&trapdtaf locality in S^rinagar, vi. J91. 
Vzhhnvamati, wife of ' prince Bhoja, viii. 16. 
VibM^arpi, mythic king of Lahka, iii. 72 ; iv. 
606; viii. 3413. 

Vibhi^ana king of Ka4mir, i. 192. 

VibM^etrna ZT., king of Ka4mir, i, 196, 197 ; viii. 
341 4, 

Vibhramdrka, Damara, vii. 68, 

Vidar Nag, village, spring and remhins at, II. 
467. 

Vicitraaiikhcif son of Kandarpasimba, vii. 101. 
Vidasta, Prakrit namo of Vftasta, II. 411. 

Hard minister, ^usurps .tliruno, viii. 
2456, 2469 ; spurs on Lothaiia, 2181 ; 
receives Bhoja, 2710; calls up allies, 2761 ; 
supports Bhoja's invasion, 2781 ; falls ill, 
2870 ; releases Bhoja, 2899 ; his death, 
2903. 

Ptdeka, son of Gargacandra, viii. 610. 
Vidurat/tUf story of, viii. 7^77. 

YidyddharaSy lord of, i. 218. 

Vidyddhara S'dkt, Dard chief, vii. 913. 

VxGNB, Mr., records tradition on ‘ Suth,’ iii. 
839-349 n. ; his etymologies for Ka^rnir 
local names, II. 360 n. ; his list of Ka4mlr 
Pargai^as, 493. 

Vigraha, supposed namo of Ka4mir king, II. 
318 n. 

Vigraha, see Vigraharaja. 

Vigrahardja, prince of Lohara, nephew of 
Didda, vi. 336 ; intrigues for Ka4mir crown, 
343 ; intrigues against Tuhga, vii. 74 ; in- 
vades Ka4mir, killed, 139 ; his son K^itiraja, 
261 ; II. 294. 

VigtahariJQa : Vigraha, son of King Sussala, 
viii. 1936 ; joins Liothana, 2489; in Slrab^ila 
Castle, 2596 ; delivered to king, 2660. 
Vihdras, references to, i. 93, 94, 98, 108, 140- 
144, 146, 147, 169, 199, 200; iii. 9, 11,13, 
14, 366, 380, 464, 476 ; iv. 79, 184, 188, 200, 
210,216, 216,262, 607; vi. 171, 176, 303; 

vii. 696, 1836 ; viii. 246, 248, 2402, 2410, 

2117, 2481, 2433, 3343, 3362, 3863; nomen- 
clature of, II, 369 n. . 

Vihi, Ka^mir district, viii. 733 n. ; II. 468.'^-^ 
Vij^'bror, Tirtha and town of Vijayeiivara, i. . 
38 n.,; 106 n.; 11.463. 

Viiaya, king of KaiSmix;, founder of Vijaye- 
4vara, ii. 62; viii. 3418: I. 81. 

Vijaga, servant of Mall a, vii. 1480 


vikbamahitva-har^a. 

Vijaga, brother-in-law of Garga, viii. 604 ; 
defeats Snssala’s troops, 609 ; defeated, 
518; his relatives, 522 ; escapes from Sus- 
sala, 587 ; calls in Bhiksacara, 684 ; killed, 
686 . 

Vijaya, descendant of Varijasoma, ollicer of 
Bhiksacara, viii. 778. 

Vijaya, son of Kayya, supporter of Sussala, 

viii. 1087, 1160. 

Vijaya, son of Bhavaka, Damara of Kalyaijia- 
pura, viii. 1263, 1266, ^350, 

Vijayak^etra, site around Vijayosvara : Vij*'^- 
bror, i. ^75: vii. 336, 361, 371, 431, 526, 710, 
727, 1371, 1498-, vui. 612, 749, 971, 996, 
1002, 1043, 1057, 1145, 16eH), 1703, 3297. 

Vijnyamalla, son of Kalasa, brother of Har^a, 
vii. 731 ; rises in favour of HariRa, 760 ; at- 
tacks IJtkarsa, 819; thanked by Harsa, 
835 ; honoured by Har^a, 881 ; raises rebel- 
Ut>n, 903 ; killed by avalanche, 916 ; his son 
Jayamalla, 1069, 1105. 

Vijuyamitra, general of Kalasa, vii. 365. 

Vijayapdla, father-in-law of Sussala, viii. 205. 

Vijayardja, grandson of Tanvailga, vii. 1065 ; 
probably brother of ^rulla, I. 145 n. 

Vijayardja, Boxi of PrtKviraja, Brahman, viii. 
*2227. 

Vijayasimha, town prefect, vii. 580; helps 
Har^a to crown, 827, 832, 834 ; confirmed 
in i>ost, 887. 

Vijayasijhha, father of Tilakasiiiiha, viii. 184. 

Vijayesa : Vijayesvara, Tirtha and temple of 
S'lva, now Vij‘'bror, i. ; its site and 
history, 105 ^ A^olia^s stone enclosure of 
temple, 105; Asokosvani shrines at, 100; 
113, 131, 314; ii. 123, 125; v. 46; vi. 98; 
vii. 18,3, 184, 354, 463; viii. 2222, 2379; 
history of Tirtlia, II. 4(»3. 

J^ijayesvara, town founded by Vijayjt^ ii. 62; 
locality of Vij’^bror, vii. 359, 402, 409, 452, 
459. 486, 487, *491, 521, 952, 1504, 1506, 1.^14, 
1516; viii. 600, 661, 0f52, 746, 747, 899, 908, 
970, 1069, 1140, 1488, 1500, 1576, 1676. 
1799, 2733 ; history of town, II. 464. 

VijayeSdna, name of Vijayesa temple, vii. 
4^. 

Vp’ayeSvara, see Vijayesa. 

VijayeiSvaramahAtmya, quoted by K,, vii. 

Vijjo perhaps Prajimathika, vii. 1171 

Vikramdditya, king of Kasmir, iii. 474 ; viii. 
3421; 1.86. 

Vikramdditya, foreign king related to Pnvta- 
paditya I., ii. 5 ; not identical with V. 
S'akari, ii. 6, 

Vikramdditya-Hnr^a, of Ujjayini, ii, 7 n. ; iii. 
125; destroys S'akas, 128; Matpgupta at 
his court, 129 ; grants Ka^mir to Matvgupta, 
188 ; his letter carried there, 231 ; his death 
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28o ; Kasmir throne brought back from 
his capital, 331 ; his date as assumed by 
Kalhapa, 1. 05 ; historical data about him, 
83 ; ^ his mention indicates tradition of 
foreign conquest, 80. 

Vikminaiikadevacarita, of Bilhapa, topogra* 
phiciil information in, II. 875. 

VihramarCija, king of Vallftpura, viii. 2452. 
Yikvmnt*^vttra^ shrine of S'iva, iii. 474. 

* vilttbdiU! ^ assignment’ (?), vii. 161-162 ii. 
^villagos, given as endowments, ii. 132 ; their 
traditional number in Kaibnir, II. 438 ; 
alternative forms of village names, viii. 
250-251 n. 

Viinala, sacred spring at M&rt&Md^Ly II- 405. 
Vimalajirahha^ queen of Lahkhar^a, iii. 384. 
Viuayaditya^ other name of King Jay&pida, iv. 
517 ; I. 94. 

Vinayadityapura, founded by Jayapida, iv. 

' Yindyakadeva, oflicer, viii. 730. 

Vindhya mountains, iii. 394 ; iv. 153, 161 ; v. 
152. 

vineyards, of Kasmir, 11. 429. 

Vinnnpa, nephew of S'ura, v. 20, 129. 
Vtpulakemva, shrine, iv. 484. 

Jlraderat ancestor of Yasaskara, v. 409. 
yirahabhujniliyi^ nickname of a prostitute, 

vii. 1037. 

Viraii, village, old Viranaka, v. 214 n. 
Vtrdnakn, now Viran village, v. 214 , 215 ; 

viii. 409 ; II. 404. 

Vtrandth/x, magician, vi. 110. 

J^rajMlla, follower of Sujji, viii, 2182. 

‘ virapaffa,^ ‘ head-dress of heroes,’ vii. 665, 
1478. 

‘visa,' word of doubtful meaning, viii, 3131. 
Yusdkka, Brahman, i. 204. 

J^tsaldfa, territory, near Bto*^hal Pass, viii, 
177, 084, 0S)7, 1074, 1331, 1602, 1729; II. 
432 ; inhabited by Kha^s, i. 317 n. 

‘ vi^iaya,’ ancient designation of * Pargapa,’* 
II. 437. 

Vistnaya, Muhammadan chief, viii. 355, 965. 
VifTjtu, emlxxliment of B'iva’s S’akti, iii. 444 » 
miraculous Image of, 453 ; his temples de- 
signated by -svdmin, iii. 263 n. ; U. 369 n. 
Vif^nxiBvdinin temple, at old junction, of Vi- 
tasta and Sindhu, v. 99 ; II. 333. 

Vikokd, river Ve^au, iv. 5 n. ; II. 415. 
ViiSraiir^adeva legend on Kasmir coins, II. 
318 n. 

ViasdvaiUi, Brahman of Avantipura, vii. 337 ; 
parasite of Kalasa, 617 ; intrigues with 
Hari^a, 621 ; betrays Hari^a, 629 ; executed, 
892. ^ ' 

Vikva, treasury-superiiitondont, vtli. 2476, 
Vi4vaga^vapura, legendary town, on site of 
Volur lake, II. 424. 

Visvatkasdra, site, v. 44 ; II. 460. 


vasNis. 

ViSvakannan, temple, iii. 357 ; god (P), viii. 
2438. 

VUvdmttra, R?!, iv. 647, 640, 650. 

Viivarupa, epithet of Vigpu, viii. 1199. 

Visve IJevdi^, mantra to, viii. 1023. 

Vitastd, Vyath or Jehlam river of Ka^rnir, 
rises from Nilanaga, i. 28 ; embodiment of 
P&rvati, 29; its source at Vith^vutur, 102 
n. ; 201 ; miraculously brought to Damo- 
dara, 163; brought to light by S’iva, iv, 
SOI : its reappearance, 4^G : its bod cleared 
by Siiyya, v. 88-90; its new 'course, 95-1 18; 
vi. 128, 255; vii. 500, 1625; viii. 679, 3349, 
3352, 3356; designation of its source, 1073- 
74 n. ; its confluence with Sindhu, see Vitas^ 
tusindhusamgama ; its confluence witli 
Mah^arit, viii. 339; bridges over V., iii. 

354 n: ; vii. 1077 : its cool water, iii. 362 ; its 
. water sacred, vii. 472, 473 ; river frozen, 

592 ; water supply from V., viii. 2437 ; its 
old and modern names, II. 411 ; its legen- 
dary origin, ib.; its headwaters, 412; its 
course through alluvial plain, 413; naviga- 
tii>n, 4 14 ; course of river above S’rinagar, 
415; confluence with Sindhu, 419 j regula- 
tion by Suyya, 420; river’s passage from 
Volur, 424 ; identified with Yamuna, 885 ; 
Vitasta Valley, its character beh)W Bara- 
mfila, 401 ; routes leading through it, 
402. 

Vitastamahiitmya, old, incliuled in Nilamata- 
purui.ia, 11. 377 ; tho modern Mahatmya, 

355 ; 379. 

Yitastdsindhusaihyama, confluence of Vitasta 
and Sindhu,' iv. SOI : its positit^n changed 
by Suyya’s regulation, v. 97-100; religions 
buildings at, vi. 305; vii. 214, 909, 1596; 
viii. 506 ; pilgrimage to, SJ 41 ^ ,* present con- 
fluence at l^ad^pur, II. 329 ; old junction 
near Trigriimi, tb. ; marked by ruins of 
Vainyasvamin temple, 330; old i*iver-bed 
marked by Nor canal, ib. t results of Suyya’s 
change of confluence, 331 ; division of Par- 
gai>as near junction, 333 ; sacrodness of 
confluonco, 335 ; its holiness as a Tirtha, 
419 ; see Prayaga. 

Viiastdtrd, locality, now Vith^vutnr, i. 102, 
103; vii. 364; viii. 1073-74 n. ; II. 470; 
source of Vitasta at, 412. 

Vitastavartika, name for Vitli^viitur, i. 102 n. 
Vith'^vutur, village, i. 102 ; II. 412. 

Vitold, river, viii. 920. 

Volur, lake, the old Mahapadnia, iv. 593 n. ; 
its ancient names, 11.423 ; its legends, 424 ; 
Alberuni’s reference to, 3()3 ; see - Maha- 
padma, Ullola. 

-vor, in K^. local names, corresponds to Skr. 

-va^ika, i. 342 n. ; iii. 11 n. 

Vyddhak^attra, race of, vii., 804. 

Vr§^iSf Yadavas, i. 66. ^ ' 
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allusion to, viii. 2107 n. 

Vular, Skr. Holai^&y Kaimir Parsai^a, (, .H06 
n. ; II. 460. 

Vulliya^ the Takka, vii. 520. ^ 

Vut‘>ru8, village, old Utraea, vii. 1254 ; 31. 467. 

Vut’^^aii N&g,Uccai}^4irQa Naira of Mabatmyas, 
II. 489. 

Vutt'i, perhaps old Vakpu^^atayi', ii. 57 n. 

T)/afJ4a, son of Sadda, minist^, viii. 183 • 316 ; 
killed, 349. 

Vyaiplamahgala, relative of Malla, vii. 1467. 

VymplaBuhay paramour of Queen 8'rilekha, viii. 
1057. 

Vt/aghra^ brother of Utpala, viii. 1282, 1302, 
1311, 1315,^317. 

Vyaghrasmma : Vftc*‘h6m, locality, v. 23 n. 

vyajastuti, an Alarid<ara, iv. 635-637 n. 

Vi/dsay Muni, pupil of, i. J23; descendant of, 
*ii. 16. 

Vyasadasa, other name of K^emendrfi, i. 33 n. 

Vyath, K6. name of Vitosta, its phonetic de- 
rivation, II. 411. 

* lyyayasthitii ‘ endowment,’ v. S7, 

VyomaSiva, mendicant, vii. 298. ^ 


W. 

wagtail, omen by, iii. 221. 

‘ Waihand, town on Indus, the old Udabhapd^t, 
II. 337. 

watch-stations, Kasmir passes guarded by, i. 
122 n. ; II. 391 ; known as * Gates ’ (dv&ra, 
dranga), ib . ; 407. 

water-^wl, on KaiSmir lakes, v. 119 n. 
Waterhouse, Colonel J., superintends* pro^ 
paration of K^iSmir maps, 11. 348. 
water-wheels, for irrigation, i v. 191 ,• II. 428. x ' 
Webeh, Professor A., his excerpts from Loka- 
praka^, II. 313. 

White Huns, dominion of, i. 289 n. ; extension 
of their rule to KaiSmir, I. 78 ; see Ephtha- 
lite. 

Wii^soN, Dr. H. H., on Kalhax^a’s chronology, 

I. 57 n., 62 ; identifies Lohara with Lahore, 

II. 293 ; on meaning of term * pRmara,* 
304; his suggestion regarding 

308; on position of Phalapur^ 3134 n. ; on 
geography of old KaiSmir, 349 ; assumes 
Identity of Kaspatyros with KaSmir, 3^. 
winter, its rmours in Kadmir, II. 427. / 
witchcraft, its practice in Ka4mir, iv. 94 n. ; 
death by witchcraft, 88, 112, 114, 124, 
686; V. 289 ; vi. 108-112, 121, 310, 312 : vii. 
183. 

witches {kttyak&^f krtyaJ^), belong to darkness, 
dwell on Mount Lok^oka, i. 137 ; sent to 
dostrojr Jalauka, 140-144; revive Samdhi- I 
mati, li. 99-109; master of witches {cahra^ 
Hdyakct), 106 ^ | 


TECH. 

women, their faithlessness, iii. 501-505; objects 
of passions, 613-518. 
vrooden bridges, in Ka4mir, II. 449. * 
wooden houses, of SVinagar, II. 444 n. ,> 


Y. 

ladUf race of, i. (50, 68, 70. 

Yak^adaraf locality on Vitasta, now Dyar*gul, 
V. S7f II. 403,' 420. 

Yak^as, work for Damodava, i. 150 ; Kasmir 
occupied by, Yak^a living in a rock, 

319 ; demon Atta at S^ari^aka, lii. 349. 

Yamaf minister of Uccala, viii. 186.' ^ 

Yam?/nd, river, iv. 145 ; the Vitasta identified 
with, 1 . 57 n. ; II. 835. 

Ynmnsfjf^oay namo of a kind of cloth, i. 299,'^ 
^yaudravaV doubtful term in K4. gloss, i. 
363 n. 

yantrUf sacred diagram, iii. 850, 454. 

‘ yar“bal,’ Kfi. ‘ river-GhaV 1- *^0 n. ; II. 414. 
yasaskara, descent of, v. 473 ; elected king, 
477, 480, 482 ; his conduct, vi. 2 ; his legal 
acumen, 14 ; his court, 69 ; his death, 98- 
114; 119; queen of, 138; punishment 

awarded by, viii. 157 ; Kacjitjia descended 
from his family, 261, 357; his treasures,. 
1955 ; 3435 ; his rule, I. 103. 

Yasaskara, son of King Javasimha, viii. 3374. 
YaSaskara, servant of Alaihkaracakra^ viii. 
2698. 

YaSaskaretsvdmin, temple, vi. 140. . 

Yaeodkara, from Lalitadityapura, 'rebel, vi. 
219, 228, 240, 253. 

Yasodkara, ruler of Dards, viii.^2454, 2458. 
YaSomangala, father of Queen* S'rilekha, .vii. 
122 . . 

Yascmail, other form of name Yaiovati, viii 
3408. 

Yusor^jd^ soldier, vii. 1313. ^ 

Yasordja, Brahman soldier, viii. 1345. 

Yasor^a, of Kaka’s family, viii. 534 ; wounded, 
536 ; in exile, 659 ; 1009 ; made governor by ^ 
Sossala, 1117; becomes disaffected, 1148; 
killed, 1159. 

YoAoraja, son of Bhojaka, viii. 1512 ; broker 
of Jayaraja, pamara of DevasanMia, 2741. 
2742, 2745, 2807. 

Yaiovarman, king of Kanyakubja, '-iv. 134% 
137 ; defeated by Lalitaditya, 1^, 146 ; 
court-poets of, 144 ; historic^ data about, 
I. 89. 

Yasovarman, son of Mamma, iv. 706. 

Yabovati, wife of Ddmodara I., queen of Ka^- 
mir, i. 70 ; see Yadomati. 

*ya^tika,^ class of royal .attendants, vi. ; n. ^ 
ydvmas, i.e. Muhammaaans, in Kasmir' am^, 
viii. 2264, 

Yeoh, Katour Parga^a, II. 47dr * 
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yoga^Atin. 

Y6ff€^ayin^ temple of Visjt^u, v. 100; its pro- 
&ible position, II. 334. 
temple, viii. 78, 

Urbjana, measure of distance, i. 264 * distance 
verified, vii. 3P3 n. 

Yudhi§thiraf epic king, traditional date of his 
coronation, i. 60 ; 1. 59. 

Yiidhi^t^ira 7., ‘‘ the Blind,” king of Ka^niir, 
i. 350 ; deposed, 360 ; exiled, 373 ; his alleged 
iniprisoiiiiMsnt, ii. 4 ; calculated length of his 
reign, i. Colophon n. ; Meghavuliana de- 
scended from him, ii. 144 ; viii. 341(>, 8419. 

Yudhi^thira II. y king of ICa^mir, iii. 379 ; his 
ministers, 380 ; viii. 3420 ; 1. 85. 

Yudhi^ihiray Rfljaputra, viii. 198. 

‘ yugalaka,* * couplet of two verses,’ i. S^-10 n. 

Yugas, theory of the, I. 36. 

yiikadevily queen of Meghavfthana, iii. 11. 

Yule, Colonel Sir H., on Ka4mir witchcraft, ^ 
iv. 94 n. ; on Ibn Batata’s statements of 

, Bengal prices, II. 326 n. ; on reckoning of 

' revenues in kind, 328 n. 

^yuvardjay title *• crown prince,’ iii. 102 ; v. 
129, 130, 134 ; vi. 366 ; viii. 639. 

Z 

Zafarnfima, of Sharafu-d-din, its notice of 
Kasmir, II. SJJTT 


ZUKUR. 

Zain^gir, Kasmir Pargaiia, II. 487. 

Zaina Kad^l, bridge of Zainu-l-^&bidin, in 
"S’rinagar, iii. 354 n. ; IT. 449. 

Zain^koi^, village, II. 477. 

Zaifi**por, Kasmir village and Pargapa, i, 97 : 
11.472. 

Zaiiiu-l-*ftbidin, Sultan of Kasmir, Hindu 
traditions revived under, I. 130 ; his name 
Sanskritizod as. Jaina, II. 373; founds 
Jainapuri, i. 97 n.'; founds endowment at 
B’urapura, 347 n. ; visits S'arada tomide, II. 
287 ; builds island of Zain'^l&nk, 423 ; his. 

- jjPTigation works, 428; builds first permanent 
briage in Kasmir, 449 ; founds Zain^por, 
founds Zain’^ko^h, 477 ; restores Jiwapura ; 
AmV'rkotb# 480 ; founds Pargapa Zain^gir, 
4S7, 

Zohoiipor, ancient remains at,- II. 403. 

Zori^ar, hamlet at Trigam, II. 329. 

Zovan, old Jayavana, site of Tak^aka. N&ga, 
i. 220 n. ; vii. 607-608 n. 

Ziftrats, temples transformed into, iii. 453- 
454 n. ; vi. 177-178 n. 

Zoji-Lia Pass, its history, II 408 ; invasions 
made by it, 490. 

Zolur, village, i. 98 n. ; II. 487. 

Zopyrus story, parallel to, iv. 277 n. 

ZuK^, village, old Ju^kaptira, i. 168 n. 



CORRIGENDA ET ADDENDA. 


VOIi. I. 


Page 11, liote 6. 

,, 4G, ,, 0 . 

„ 49, line 10. 


BOOK. VBK8X. 

i. 28 n. 

i. 88. 

1. 36 n. 

i. 37 n. 

i. r>0 n. 

i. 86 ri. 

i. 107 n. (p. 21). 

i. 122 n. 

i. 125-126 n. 
i. 131 n, 

i. 147 n. 

i 173 n. 

i. 180 n. 


294 11. 
335 n. 
o-'2 n. 
345 n. 


Colophon n. 
(Oof. 6,Une7). 

103 n. 


iii. 125 n. 

iii. 339-349 n. 

(line 6), 

iii. 847' n. 


iii. 349. 

VOL. II. 


Add: Ft>r numerous quotations from the Har^acarita, compare Zacha- 
rias, Kiiilegorncna «ur Aiisgabe des Mafikhakosa, pp. 51 sq. 
Liaghupacifika read Liaghupahcikfi.. 

Add note: The document has been reproduced in my paper A Sanskrit 
deed of sale concerning a Kaiimirian Mah&bh&rata MS.,*’ J.R.A.S., 
1900, pp. 187-194. 

Jbor Abu-l-Fa^l read Abii-l-Fazl, ami thtia elsewhere. 

For Sarnhya read Saiiidliya. 

Add :_ For a legend recorded by Abu-1-Fazl regal ding ' Bhutosar,* see 
Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 364. 

For Note K read Note Li. 

For ii. and iii. Tarahgas read iii. and iv. Tarahgas. 

For Lalavaka read Lulavaka. 

Correct : Abu-l-Fa^l refers to it, Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 364. 

For Tosamaidftn read To9^maidftn, and thus elsewhere. 

For Dal read the Pal. 

For Notes on Ou-k’ong, pp. 13-48, read Notes on Ou-k'ong, pp. 13-18. 

Add: The Vihara of Krtya^rama is mentioned, Samayam., ii. 61. 

For N.W. read N.E. 

A fid: Burnoi*, Travels into Bokhara, i. p. 64, refers to ‘‘the spot at 
which the Jelum issues from the mountains ” by the name “ Dam- 
gully,” i.e. Danagal. 

For Mujmat-ul-Tawarikfe read Muimalu-t-Tawarikh. 

For 70° read 74°. 

For Buchyeraeju read Buchyovac}u. 

For Ag read A3. 

For Gonanda III. read Gonanda I. 

Add : For S'riyara’s reference to ‘ Toramana’s Dinnaras,’ compare Note 
H (iv. 495), § 20. 

For A.D. 106 7'ead A.i>, 105. 

For Anc. Geogr. p, 91 read Anc. Geogr. p. 97. 

Add: Regarding Skr. bala > Ks. bal compare viii. 1417 11.; read accord- 
ingly K^urikabala. 

Omit square brackets. 

00 
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BOOK. TB&HB. 

iii. 416 n. 
iiL 436 n. 

iii. 458 n. 

iv. 10 n. 
iv. 81. 

iv. 81 n. 
iv. 126 n. 
iv. 188 n. 
iv. 246. 
iv. 310 margin 
iv. 323 n. 
iv. 712 n. 

V. 23 n. 

V. 103 n. 

V. 160 n. 

V. 176 n. 

V. 232 n. 

V. 306. 
vi. 186 n. 
vi. 301 n. 

vi. 303 n. 

vii. 32. 
vii. 136. 
vii. 494. 
vii. 739 n. 
vii. 879. 

vii. 993 11 . 
vii. 1097-98 n. 
vii. 1239 n. 
vii. 1266 n. 
vii. 1282 n. 
vii. 1367 n. 
vii. 1641 11 . 


BOOK. VBKHB. 

viii. 111. 

viii. 610. 
viii. 680. 


CORRIGENDA BT ADDENDA 


Add : Compare Hari^acar., p. 79. 

For Kullu reoA Kulu. 

For Pradyumnagari read Pradyumnagiri. 

For Varahamula read Varahamula. 

For who removed the permanency of all offices (?) read who was [able] 
to uproot prime-ministers. 

Correct: Regarding sarv&dhikaraiCia, see vi. 199 n. 

For Vular read Vohir. 

For Baramula read Baramula. 

For “ he who rains gold ” read he who rains bracelets.” 

For Parih&sapura read Pravarapnra. 

For Par’spor read S&iru-l-mawazi^ 

Add: Nara, of D&rvabhisara^ is probably identical with the ancestor of 
the Lohara dynasty ; see vii. 1282. 

For vii. 1640 read vii. 1660. 

For Kan^bal read Khan‘^bal. 

Add : For Tafin compare Yule, Cathay, I. p. clxxxiv. 

Add: Regarding ‘ kayastha/ * clerk/ comp. Biihler, Ind. Palaeogr., p. 96 ; 
a Brahman is designated a * Kayastha/ viii. 2383. 

Add : For Samanta S'ahi, comp. Introd., § 96. 

For the Damara read the prominent Damara. 

After Varahamula, viii. 462 add (L roads Varaha*''). 

For Abhimanyu’s read K§emagupta’s. 

Correct: Didd&*8 Vihara is mentioned viii. 680. 

For Mayyamanataka read Mayyamantaka. 

For milk-brother read foster-brother, and thus elsewhere. 

For Mayana read Nayana. 

For 703 read 706. 

Add note : For an identical Chinese anecdote, compare Yule, Cathay, 
p. cvi. 

For note vii. 671 read note vii. 210. 

Add: Compare regarding Kanaka, note vii. 1117; also Introd., § 2. 
Correct : Regarding Balerakaprapa, compare note viii. 2410. 

Add to references on abhisamdhdya : viii, 1933, 2960. 

Add: For Nara, compare iv. 712. 

For BiicJ‘^bror read BucJ^brar. 

Correct : Regarding the shrine of Narendrosvara, see iv. 38. 


VOL. II. 


Add note: S'ivaratha is mentioned as the great-great-^andfather of 
Jayaratha in the latter’s Tantraloka ; see Report j p. cTii. 

For Tribb&kara read Tribdftkara ; aho in Edition. 

Add note : For the Diddavihara, see vi. 303, 



CORRIGENDA ET ADDENDA. 
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BOOS. TBUtlS. 

viii. 811 n. 
viii. 879. 
viii. 1073 n. 
viii. 1085 n. 

viii. 1 184 11. 
viii. 1195 n. 
viii. 1861 n. 


viii. 2391 n. 
viii, 3102 n. 
viii. 3115. 
viii. 3124 11 . 
viii. 3346 n. 

280, lino 13. 
„ 29H „ 11. 

„ 313 „ 2. 

„ 310 „ 33. 

„ 362 „ 11. 


372 „ 85. 
385 „ 40. 


A.dA : For ^ sthanapSla/ compare Har^acar., p. 229. 

For father-in>lavr read uncle. 

j±dd: A ‘ Vitastftpura’ n* mentioned by Jonar. (Bo. Ed.)» 681. 

Add : Sahajika is identical with Sahajapala, a descendant of Bhavuka ; 
compare note viii. 1 520. 

Add: The ‘ B^hadbuddha * statue was still known to Jonaraja, 430. 

For younger brother read nephew. 

For Nyayamanjari of Abhinanda read Nyayamafijari of Jayanta. 

Correct * Jayanta, the father of the poet Abhinanda, whom Prof. 
Biihler, etc. 

Add: For 'ka^t^amunV see J.U.A.S., 1899, p. 493. 

Add: Compare for the proverb, iii. 138. 

For Lohara read Dahara. 

For Panz»g6m read Panz^gam. 

Add : Safigiya is identical with the Saiigika of viii. 1093. 

For Chandra read Candra, and thtis elsewhere. 

For Takes^r read Takeshar. 

For Sasilns read Lakhs. 

For in the several varieties read in several varieties. 

Add: Alberuni’s * Babarhan ^ corresponds to the modern Baharhan, the 
name of a small hill-tract to the south-west of Ahbottahad, Hazara 
District. For this identification, first kindly suggested to me by 
Mr. W. Merk, c.s.i., of the Punjab Commission, compare my note 
J.A.S.B., 1899, Extra No. ii., p. 222. 

For -ham read -hal. 

Add among before the population. 


N.B . — This list does not include words in which diacritical marks have 
broken in the course of printing, nor Kasmirl words spelt differently from the forms 
adopted in the Index ; for such differences compare note in Preface, 
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